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it of the “HIDDEN HA 


Nuxated Iron to Make New Age of 
Beautiful Women and Vigorous Iron Men 


remarkable discovery of organie iron, 

Nuxated Iron or “Fer Nuxate,” as the French call it, 
hastuken the country by storm, It is conservatively 
estimated that over three million persons annually are 
ing it in this country alone. Most astonishing results 
are reported from its use by both physicians and lay- 
men. So much so that doctors predict that we shall 
soon have a new axe of tar more beautiful, rosy-cheeked 
womenand vigorous iron men. 

Dr. Ferdinand King, New York physician and medical 
author, when inters iewed on the subject “There can 
be no vigorous iron men without iron. Pailor means 
anaemia. Anuemia means iron deficiency, The skin of 
anaemic men and women is pale. ‘The flesh flabby. ‘The 
muscles lack tone; the brain fags and the memory fails 
and often they become weak, nervous, irrituble, de- 
spondent and melancholy. When the iron gees trom 
the bivod of women, the roses yo from their cheeks. 

“In the most’ common foods of America, the 
starches, sugars, table syrups, candies, polished’ rice, 
white bread, soda crackers, biscuits, macaroni, spi- 
ghetti, tapioca, sago, farina, degerminated cornmeal, 
no longer is iron to be found. Refining processe 
have removed the iron of Mother Earth from th 
impoverished foods, and silly methods of home co 
ery, by throwing down the waste-pipe the water in 
which our vegetables are cooked, are responsible for 
another grave iron loss, 
herefore, if you wish to preserve your youthful 
vim and vigor to a ripe old-age, you must supply the 
fron deficiency in your food by using some form of 
organic iron, just you would use salt when your 
food has not enough salt.” 

Dr. E. Sauer, 1 Boston physician, who has stud- 
fed abroad in great European medical institutions 
said: “As I have said a hundred times over. organic 
iron is the greatest of all strength builders. If people would 
only take Nuxated Iron when they feel weak or rundown 
instead of dosiag themselves with habit-forming drugs, stim- 
ulants and alcoholic beverages I am convinced that in this way 
they could ward off disease, preventing it becoming organic 
in thousands of cases and thereby the lives of thousands might 
be saved who now die every year from pneumonia, grippe, 
kidney. liver, heart trouble and other dangerous maladies 
The real and true cause which started their disease was 
nothing more nor less than a weakened condition brought on 
by a lack of iron in the blood. 

“Not long ago a ™an came to me who was nearly half a cen- 
tury old and asked me to give him a preliminary exami- 
nation for life insurance. I was astonished to find 
him with the blood pressure of a boy of twenty and 
as full of vige vim and vitality as a young man; in 
fact, a young min he really w » notwithstanding his 
age. The secret, he said, was taking iron—Nuxuted 
Iron had filled him with renewed life. At thirty he 
was In bad health; at forty-six he was careworn and 
nearly all in. Now at fifty—after taking Nuxated 
Iron—a miracle of vitulity and his face beaming with 


the buoyancy of youth, [ron {s absolutely neces- 
sary to enable your blood to change food into living 
tissue, Without {t, no matter how much or what 
you est, your food m passes through you with- 


You don’t get the strength out of it, 
and as a consequence you become weak, pale and sickly looks 
ing, just like a plant trying to grow i soil deficient in iron, 
If you are not strong or well. you owe it to yourself to make 


out doing you any good, 


the following t See how long you can work or how 
far you can walk without becoming tired xt take 
two five-grain tablets of ordinary nuxated iron three 
times per day after meals for two weeks, Then test 
your strength again and see how much you have 
gained. I have scen dozens of nervous, run down 
people who were ailing all the while double their 
strength and endurance and entirely rid  themsclyes 


of all symptoms of dyspepsia, Hver and other troubles 
in from ten to fourteen days’ time simply hy taking 
fron in the proper form. And this, after they had 
in some cases been doctoring for months without ob- 


ckly Puts Roses Into the Cheeks of Women and Most Astonishing 
Into the Veins of Men—It Often Increases the Strength 

ance of Delicate, Nervous “Run Down" Folks 

100 Per Cent. in Two Weeks’ Time. 


Which Promises to Mark a New Era in Medical Science 


taining any benefit. But don't take the old forms 
of reduced iron, iron acetate, or tincture of {ron 
simply to save a few cents, The iron demanded by 
Mother Nature for the red coloring matter in the 
blood of her children is, alas! not that kind of fron, 
You must take fron in a form that can be easily abe 
sorbed and assimilited to do any good, otherwise 
it_may prove worse than useless. Many an athlete 
and prize-fighter has won the day simply because he 


knew the® secret of great streng-h and endurance and 
fled his blood with fron before he went into the 
affray; while many another has gone down in in- 
slorions defeat simply for the lack of tron,” 

Dr. James, late of the United States Public Health 
Service, s “Patients in an enervated and devi- 
talized state of henlth—those, for instance. conva- 
lescing from protrneted feve those suffering from 
a long-standing ease of anaemia, all such people, in 
my opinion, need iron, Of late. there has been 
brought to my attention, Nuxated Tron. In. praec- 
tice. I have found this an ideal restorative and up- 
building agent in these cases above mentioned.” 

NOTE—Nuxated Tron, which ts prescribed and rec- 


ommended abo 
of cases, 


by physicians in such a great variety 
is not a patent medicine nor secret remedy 
hut one which is well known to druecists and who! 


{ron constituents are widely prescribed by eminent 
physiclans both in Eurone and America. Unlike the 
older inorganic fron products it is easily assimilated, 


does not injure the teeth, make them black, nor unset 
the stomach; on the contrary. it is a most potent 
remedy in nearly all forms of indigestion as well as 
for nervous, run-down conditions, The mauufacturers 
have such great confidence in nuxated iron that they 
offer to forfeit $100.00 to any charitable institution 


if’ they cannot take any man or woman under 60 
who lacks iron, and increase their strength 100 per 
cent or over in four weeks’ time, provided they have 
no serious organte trouble. They also offer to refund 


your money if ft does not at least double your strength 
and endurance in ten days’ time. It is dispensed by 
all good druggists, 
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JONES, V.C. 


The Man W, ho Captured a Hundred 
Germans Single-Handed. 


HIS STORY AS TOLD BY 
HIMSELF. 


SET DOWN BY A. E. LITTLER. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARCH WEBB. 


“ How the dickens did you do it, Jones ?"’ asked King George, when he invested Private Jones 


with the wellearned Cross; and our readers will echo the question. 


Here is the answer— 


“ Todger's ‘’ own modest account of his amazing feat, as told to our representative at a special 


interview. 


It is a story that will live, a record of dauntless pluck and unfailing cheerfulness 


in the face of death that has no parallel even in the glorious annals of the Victoria Cross. 


I’ve got to be killed I'll die 
fighting, not digging.” 

It was with these words on his 
lips that Private ‘‘ Todger ” Jones 
leaped from the British trenches, 
dashed across a shot-ridden, fire-swept zone of 
two hundred yards, entered the enemy trench, 
killed several Boches. and by a wondrous 
piece of bluff, combined with consummate 
valour, took no fewer than a hundred and 
two Germans as prisoners. One of the most 
highly-placed men in London has described it 
as ‘‘the doughtiest deed of the war,” and the 
description is fully merited. 

It was with the object of obtaining the ‘story 
first-hand from Private Jones’s own lips that 
the writer visited the little Cheshire town of 
Runcorn, a place proud of its historic traditions, 
but prouder still of Jones. V.C. 


Vol. xxxix.—L 


Brown-eved, lithe. clean-cut. and on the slim 
side is  Todger,” keenly intelligent, with a streak 
of fatalism in his composition that has sustained 
him through untold trials. modest as the true 
hero always is, humorously tolerant of the 
worship he is commanding, lavish in praise of 
his comrades, yet reluctant to speak of himself. 

“ Surely,” said he. “ there has been ‘ nut 
said,’ more than enough, of a thing that was done 
on the spur of the moment by a man who kept 
his head and knew how to use his gun. But if 
you want to know what I did, let the official 
account speak for me.” 

And “ Todger” handed the Wink Wortp 
representative the cold, matter-of-fact narrative 
set forth in the London Gazette as follows :— 


The Victoria Cross has been conferred upon Private 
Thomas Alfied Jones (11000), Cheshire Regiment, for 
most conspicuous bravery. Ile was with his company 
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consolidating the defences in front of a village, and, 
noticing an enemy sniper at two hundred yards distance, 
he went out, and, though one bullet went through his 
helmet and ‘another through his coat, he returned the 
sniper’s fire and killed him. He then saw two more of 
the enemy firing at him, although displaying a white 
flag. Both of these he also shot. On reaching the 
enemy trench he found four occupied dug-outs and, 
single-handed, disarmed one hundred and two of the 
enemy, including three or four ofticers, and marched 
them back to our lines through a heavy barrage. He 
had been warned of the misuse of the white flag by the 
enemy, but insisted on going out after them. 


“Won't that fill the bill?” observed Jones, 
tory 


but when told that our readers wanted the 
in full, and that it ought to be 
set down for the benefit of 
posterity, he resigned himself 
witha sigh. ‘Tien, with a smile 
like a benediction, he spoke as & 
follows : — 


It was on September 25th 
that we took a village that | am 
forbidden to mention by name, 
and were just beginning to dig 
ourselves in near a wood, when 
bullets commenced to whiz 
past us, wound- 
ing one of our 
men in the head, 
and making 
things decidedly 
uncomfortable. 

I felt the bullets 
ping-pinging by 
me, and I said 
to the officer, 
“ They’re going © 
to make it hot 
for us, sir, if we 
don’t get after 
em. Can I get 
out and have 
a packet at 
them? ” 

“ My orders are to consolidate this position,” 
replied the officer. ‘‘ You must not go an inch 
farther, and you had better get on with your 
digging.” 

And dig I did, but as I got up again I saw a chap 
hit through the head and another through the 
thigh. Looking ahead, I saw what appeared to 
be a white flag, and that fairly riled me. My 
dander was up, and I shouted to the officer, 
“What do you think of that, sir? ” 

“ You must get on with your digging, Jones,” 
said he; but up I jumped, and called out, “ If 
I’ve got to be killed J’ll die fighting, not digging.” 

I waited no longer, but dragged out my rifle, 


“Todger™ 


Private 


Jones, V.C., of the Cheshire Regiment, who captured » hundred 
rmans single-handed. 


flung down my entrenching tool, jumped out of 
the trench, and went across. The Huns were 
a couple of hundred yards away, and they could 
see me coming. One bullet went “‘ sss” through 
my steel helmet and four more through my 
jacket. ‘There was a sniper in a tree, but I soon 
Saas shim out. On I went, and reached 

“bay,” or traverse, leading to the German 
trench, ‘There were three men in it, but. jumping 
in at the end of the trench, I had only one at 
a time to deal with. I got my back to the wall, 
and they whipped round on me. J always believe 
in firing from the hip, and very quickly number 
one dropped dead. 

Before the next man could 
recover his senses I had shot 
him as well, slipped another 
cartridge. in the breech, and 
got the old magazine going on 
the third ata yard range. The 
other men fired at me from the 
entrances to the dug-outs, but 
I managed to “ get there”? first 
time, which is a great 
thing in jobs of that kind. In 
the second tra- 
verse there were 
fivechaps stand- 
ing behind one 
another. One 
of them made 
for me with his 
bayonet, but I 
bowled him over 
like the others 
by the old trick 
of shooting from 
the hip. 

I got the five of 
them, and some 
of them made 
awful noises, 
screaming and 
squealing. I 
stalked through the trench, storming and shout- 
ing, and, hearing the firing and the commotion, 
the rest of the crowd bolted into the dug-outs. 
Soon they had all ‘ gone to earth,” and I was 
there alone. When they got into their dug-outs 
Thad them. It was just as if you were in a 
coal-cellar and J was in the street waiting to 
pot you as you came up. They were shouting 
and screeching, and every time I saw a move- 
ment I let fly. 

Eventually they quietened down, and seeing 
some of their bombs, a pile of them, on the floor 
of the trench, I picked up a couple and sent 
them flying down the first dug-out, and they 
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went off all right. Did I tell you that I was 
a bomber? I think they felt that the game was 
up when the bombs began to drop amongst them, 
for out rushed three fine specimens with their 
hands up and the usual cry, ‘‘ Mercy, kamerad !” 
They had left their equipment behind them to 
show there was no monkeying, and though I felt 
like laughing at being there all on my own, 
I demanded, in a stern voice, if any one of them 
could speak English. 

One of them called out, “I can.” 

“Well,” said I, “ what’s it to be? Do you 
want to be killed or taken prisoners? You can 
have it either way you like, for I’m not particular. 
In fact, I would rather kill you.” 

And all, with one consent, actually cried out 
that they wanted to become prisoners—and 
with Private Jones as their jailer, too! 

I looked round and saw a hollow, so I told the 
English-speaking German to order his two mates 
to get in there. ‘hey had to climb up to do it, 
and I knew our chaps would sce them from 
our trench as they got on top. 

“ How many more are there down the dug- 
out?” I asked. and the Boche answered, 
“ About fifteen.” 

“What about it?” I said, and he replied, 
“What do you mean?” 

“ Do they want killing or what ? ” said I, and 
he gasped, ‘“‘ I don’t know.” 

“You know they’re no use?” I said, and he 
replied, “ Yes, they're helpless now.” 

“Well, then,” said 1, ‘go and tell them 
what I have told you—that they can either be 
killed or taken prisoners, and they can bloomin’ 
well please themselves about it.” 

And, by gum! he went and told them, and 
came back to say they would all be taken 
prisoners. 

“Well, then,” said I, “ tell them they can 
come out when you call, but only one at a time, 
remember, and any one of ’em that has as much 
as a penknife on him, or anv equipment, will be 
shot dead straight away. Fetch ’em up one at 
a time, and tell them that my mates are coming 
across in thousands in a couple of minutes. and 
if they find anything wrong with me they'll cut 
you to bits.” 

I heard him yowling down the dug-outs 
what I had told him, and, meanwhile, I got 
round the cover. Presently he came back, and 
said,“ Are you ready?” “ Yes,” I replied; © call 
them up, and only one at a time, and no rush- 
ing.” He shouted the message, and ordered 
them out without equipment. There were eight 
or nine dug-outs in all, and they kept tumbling 
out, and, as they came, I sent them out of the 
trench into the hollow I’ve told you of. 
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Lord! J’d expected fifteen, and out they 
came in scores, and went into my ‘“‘ compound.” 
When they were all out, I threw some of their 
own bombs into the dug-outs to make sure that 
there was no sniper left behind to “ do me in.” 
And then I said to myself, “* Great Scot! What 
am I going to do with this little lot?” I knew 
I could eventually rely upon somebody coming 
from our trenches, but it was necessary to gain 
time. 

It’s not that I want to brag. but I didn’t 
turn a hair; I just kept my head-piece going. 
I told them it would be a very cold night at the 
place where they were going to, and suggested 
they had better get their great-coats. I graciously 
permitted them to fetch them—* two at a time, 
and no rushing.” ‘They ran, and came in and 
out, and each time they passed me they saluted 
me—Private Jones !—and I sent them to their 
places. I didn’t like the look of one bloke, and 
kept half an eye on him. “I think [ll shoot 
that chap,” I said to the interpreter. 

“ Don’t,” he exclaimed ; “‘ he very good man.” 
But presently the “ very good man” went for 
his great-coat, and when he had got a short 
distance he made a dash for libertv. I swung 
round, clicked my rifle, and got him fair and 
square. He rolled over and over just like a 
rabbit. It was a snapshot, but I put one 
through his head. Then I turned to the German 
by me. “ Ask them if any more would like to try 
to escap2,” I said. He did so, and they all 
jumped up—they were seated on the ground— 
flung up their arms, and shouted ‘* Kamerad !” 

It fairly tickled me to death, that did, and I 
couldn’t stop laughing. Why? Well, a bit of 
fun I once saw at a pantomime flashed through 
my mind. A comedian who played the part of 
the squire, revolver in hand, rounded up all the 
servants, male and female, butlers and gardeners, 
and up went their hands. Then he came to the 
grandfather clock, pointed his revolver at it, 
shouting “ Hands up!” and immediately the 
hands of the clock whizzed round. 

Well, I tell you I roared with laughter at the 
thought coming into my mind at such a time, 
when I was playing a lone hand, for it looked 
so comical to see them all with their hands up 
—over a hundred of ’em, hoping against hope 
that Private Jones, Kamerad, wouldn't shoot. 

I wondered what was going to happen next, 
for it was out of the question that one chap could 
keep them there for any length of time. But 
the bowling over of the chap who tried to escape 
was the best thing that could have happened for 
me, and it fairly put the fear of God into the 
rest. ‘The official report speaks of me bringing 
in a hundred and two, but, though I didn’t check 
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their numbers, there 
must have been 
nearly a hundred 
and fifty of them 
when I got them 
into the open, in- 
cluding four or five 
officers and = any 
number of non- 
coms, or whatever 
the Germans call 
them. But before 
they got into our 
lines, over forty of 
them were killed by 
our shells, which 
were sweeping the 
ground and clearing 
things up generally, 

But I’m over- 
running my story. 
I had scarcely 
finished laughing 
about the clock 
putting its hands 
up, when I saw 
somebody start from * 
our lines. It was 
my chum coming to 
look for me. He 
had been asking 
where I was, and, 
when they told 
him, he said: “If 
Todzer’s across chere 
I’m going to fetch 
him, dead or alive!” 
They all thought I 
was a‘ voner,” but, 
when they saw my 
chum . start, three 
more chaps—a 
sergeant-major, 
a corporal, and a 
stretcher-bearer— 
came across with 
him. Seeing I was 
alive, my chum gave 
me a smack on the 
face, and couldn’t 
stop larking. 

They helped me to “ round-up” the “ bag,” 
and we marched them back to our lines. All the 
time our guns were knocking the position to 
bits, and, as L’ve said, some of the shells dropped 
amongst the prisoners and killed them. I got a 
shrapnel wound in the neck from our barrage, 
but it wasn’t much. Strictly speaking, I suppose 
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I ought never to have been in the game, but I 
wouldn’t have missed it for worlds. When I 
went over my arm was a bit painful, for I was 
wounded on September 5th, and had refused to 
go into hospital. 

Looking back, and thinking over the incident, 
I feel that I must have had what the poets call 
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“a charmed life,” for after jumping out of the 
trench, and before I had accounted for the sniper 
in the tree, a bullet went through my helmet, 
and was buzzing round my head-piece like a 
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touching his head). 
‘nob’ is done for, 


marble in a basin, 
finally galloping 
down my back and 
burning me during 
the journey. Four 
or five other bullets 
passed through my 
tunic, but I wasn’t 
aware of it until 
afterwards. It never 
entered my mind 
that I should be 
killed, and I didn’t 
think ‘my time had 
come. s 


Asked if he could 
explain how he was 
led into the exploit, 
“ Todger” said, with 
a grin, ‘“‘ When I saw 
the first three men 
in the bay I knew I 
was up against some- 
thing, but I had been 
in more than one 
tight corner before, 
and I had leamed 
that the art of 
warfare—for the 
individual, at any 
rate—was to size up 
a situation quickly, 
to fire without hesi- 
tation, and hit your 
man.” 

“ And,” inquired 
the interviewer, 
“‘ was there no period 
during the incident 
that you felt that 
the proposition was 
too big for you ? ” 

“T should be 
lying,” was the 
answer, “ if I didn’t 
admit that I was 
glad, jolly glad, to 
see my pals come 
over, but I was cool 
as cool could be, and 
the lesson I applied 
was never to lose 
this (significantly 


The man who loses his 
I knew if I had to go 


I should, for everybody has his time, that’s 
what I believe, and I meant to sell myself at a 
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good price. But when I got the first men in the 
traverse, and drove the others back into the 
dug-outs,.I felt that the game was in my hands. 
I had them at my mercy; they didn't know I 
was unsupported; I cowed them into sub- 
mission to my orders: I pictured the end that 
awaited them if a hair of my sacred head was 
singed, and my trump card was played in 
making them come out one by one without any 
equipment.” 

Pressed—and it should be understood that 
the man whose deed Sir Frederick Norman has 
described as “ big stuff’ was terribly reluctant 
to speak of himself—pressed to recount some 
other vivid experiences which have been hinted 
at, Private Jones was compelled to admit that 
on two or three other occasions prior to the cap- 
ture of the hundred and two Germans he had 
been promised special mention, but the officers 
who had noted him were killed before the 
opportunity of recommending him for honours 
arose. 

“Tt isn’t every heroic deed that is noticed,” 
said the soldier. ‘‘ Many’s the chap who earns 
the V.C. who never gets a ‘Thank you.’ Every 
lad out there is winning, though not receiving, 
glory; they are brave, noble, clean-fighting, 
staunch and true men, and if they haven’t had 
my luck they’ve deserved it. 


British oficial photograph showing “ Todger™ Jones, V.C., 

‘But if you want to know what further part 
I have played in this war, and my preparation 
for the big slaughter, I may say I was an old 
Volunteer of the Cheshire Battalion, and that 
the skill I acquired as a marksman sixteen or 
seventeen years ago led to me being employed at 
the Front as a sniper and bomb-thrower. By 
trade J] am a fitter, and am thirty-six years of 
age, and I tried to join the Engineers at the 
outbreak of war, but as a Territorial Reservist 
was eventually posted to the Cheshire Regiment, 
and found myself at the Front in January, 1915. 

“ Amongst the narrow shaves J have had may 
be included a bullet through my pouch, the heel 
of my boot blown away, and an explosion of a 
shell which lifted me ten yards in the air and 
lodged a piece of shrapnel in my shoulder and 
another piece in my knee. 

“Hill 60 was one of my hottest trials, and 
there 1 had my first experience—secondhand, 
fortunately—of the German poison-gas. We had 
only been relieved the night before, and wanted a 
rest badly, but at ten o'clock in the morning we 
received word that something had happened 
at Hill 60, and it was up to us to try to set it 
right. We got through Ypres town to the rail- 
way cutting, and there came under heavy shell- 
fire. Bad wasn’t the word for it, for they were 
bowling the lads over nght and left, and as we 
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bringing in his “bag” of a hundred and two German prisoners. 


got closer and closer their machine-gun fire was 
mowing us down something cruel. 

“Eventually we took cover in the railway 
cutting and met the Germans coming along four 
deep. We received orders to charge, and cleared 
them off the railway line, and then we had to start 
with the trenches. No sooner had Colonel Scott 
given the word, as he stood by my side, than he 
dropped mortally wounded. We didn’t wait 
for further orders, for we saw red, and cleared 
the second line of trenches. Then we made 
another charge, and took the original trench, 
which had been held by the Dorsets. 

“ There they sat, staring at us. ‘ Matey, vou’re 
relieved,’ we said to one, but there was no 
answer. ‘ There’s some hot tea waiting for you in 
Ypres,’ we said to another. No answer. They 
were dead—gassed, and_we didn’t know then of 
the diabolical device that had killed them. I was 
one of forty-three that went out that night to 
bomb the Germans, expecting that another 
regiment would take over the trenches from 
which we had driven the enemy. 

“We used up all our bombs, and the Germans 
began to bomb us in turn. Our lieutenant was 
the only man with a revolver, and he used it 
until he had no more ammunition left and was 
shot. All except three of us and a corporal were 
either killed or wounded, and the corporal asked 


me if I could lead them hack. I did it. and re- 
ported to the company officer, who said he had 
received reports on which he was going to recom- 
mend me for honours. A brave officer—reported 
from that very day as missing, as was the 
lieutenant. e 

“ We also went through the battle of St. Eloi, 


which lasted three weeks. We were at Hill 60 
when it was blown up, and we remained in the 
trenches for twenty days, and after just one 
night out put in another forty-three days, which 
constitutes a record either in the French or 
British Army for continual fire-trench work. 
We were even reduced to the necessity of sewing 
sandbags together to serve as a change of 
‘linen.’ When the hill went up it was a sight 
one can never forget, while the shelling of Ypres 
was more like a mighty firework display than 
anything else. 

“ The first trenches I was in were only thirty- 
five yards from the Huns. We caught a squad of 
them working in the rear of their trench. We 
soon downed them, but the others spotted us. 
and rattled at us for forty-eight hours. We dared 
not show our heads above the trench, but I was 
acting as guide, and one night I turned out to 
look for a N.C.O. who had been sent with a 
message and had failed to return. He had had 
to go through two woods in the dark, and I made 
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“My first thought was souvenirs.” 


sure he had lost his way. I took the turn he would 
have done had he gone wrong, and after going 
about two thousand yards 1 stepped through 
a gap in the hedge and got a nice little shock. 

“ Lying on the ground about a yard from me 
were three Huns with helmets, rifles, and full 
kit! I whipped my rifle from my shoulder and 
butt-ended it, meaning to make a good fight for 
it. I noticed they did not move, so I stepped 
closer in, and saw the frost on their packs. 
Then I knew they were dead. 

“ My first thought was souvenirs. I got in 
between the dead men, and was going to begin 
collecting, when a star-shell went up. and I soon 
found I had landed between our own lines and 
the Germans. ‘They spotted me, opened rapid 
fire, and sent up light after light. 1 flung myself 
into a ditch and waited about ten minutes. 
I don’t know how | escaped being hit, for the 
bullets struck all around me. All thought of 
souvenirs had gone out of my head. When they 
ceased I made a sprint for it. [ did ‘even time’ 
that night, and was mighty glad when I found 
the missing N.C.O. 

*« At another place we had a very rough time 
of it. Hell seemed to be Ict loose, for shells were 
dropping into our trenches, mortars blew the 
bags down, we were under rapid fire from the 
German trenches, and to cap the game they had 
mined the trench and tried to blow it up, but 
they had gone too deep, and only one or two of 
our lads were buried, and were safely dug out 
again.” 

Side by side on the table Private Jones pl: 
his V.C. and a silver-edzed German Cross of 
the “ second degree,” one the very embodiment 
of modest worth, the other blatantly arrogant. 

“And yet,” said * Todger,” looking upon the 
two emblems, and then turning his eyes upon 
a large official photograph of himself and his 
flock of a hundred and two Huns, and anon 
taking in at a+ glance a gold watch, a silver 
teapot, an illuminated address, and other public 
tributes to his valour—* and yet. next to the 
V.C., I think more of that Lron Cross than of all 
the rest, and God knows how much [ appreciate 
all that my fellow-townsmen have done for me. 

“ But it’s quite another story,” he protested, 
when asked for an explanation. “ I won that 
Cross in a single-handed joust with a company 
commander of the First Prussizn Guards. And 
I don’t think the poor chap had ever had the 
chance to wear it! But he had to go, for there 
was only him and me for it, and I didn’t see why 
Jones should be turned down. 

“The fact is, it was the last scrap I was in 
before I won the V.C., and it was there that 
I got wounded in the shoulder. I don’t think 
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there’s any harm in telling you it was at Guille 
mont—Mouquet Farm and_ the stronghold 
around. ‘The Germans had beaten back all 
attempts to take it from them. Division after 
division had tried to wrest it from them and had 
failed. 

“Then they brought up our division, and once 
again we were told that we had been called out 
to do what others had failed to do. It was 
a terrific struggle, and we were repulsed four 
times. Our company had to take the lead at 
the fifth charge. The bombers won through and 
leaped into the trench. 

“We knocked the machine-gunners over and 
helped the following waves to get through with 
little loss. It was a terrible journey—the worst, 
I believe, that I have been through. : 

“¥es, I'm coming to the Lron Cross by degrees. 
T had a wild three minutes, a rare good do. We 
got rid of those about us, and I rushed into the 
next traverse and met my man, a fine big chap, 
full of fight, a commander of the swell crowd, 
the First Prussian Guards. 

““ He made for me with the bayonet, but I knew 
too many tricks even for a Prussian Guard, and 
I soon settled him. The Iron Cross, in its little 
case, fell from his inside pocket as he dropped. 
It’s new; I suppose he'd just received it from 
the Kaiser. Poor beggar! Ill never forget him 
when I look upon the Cross I won from him 
in fair fight. 

“We were then reinforced, and advanced 
another three thousand yards past Guillemont 
and dug in, being too exhausted to go any 
farther. We staved there until relieved in the 
early morning, when we went into support about 
six hundred vards behind, and the shelling was 
very heavy. It was here I got wounded. It 
happened in this way. 

“CA party was lost, and I told them I would 
take them down for a drink, as they had been 
without food and water for over sixty hours. 
I got them to the place they had to stay at, 
got the water, and was making back when one 
of the big shells plumped alongside me and 
lifted me about ten vards, a piece getting me 
in the right shoulder and leg. 

“I refused to go down the line, and though 
my arm was uscless for a day or two, and was 
a bit stiff and painful when I won the V.C.. it 
was all a streak of luck, for if I’d gone to hospital 
I should have missed the funniest round-up 
I’ve ever seen.” 

And with this Private Jones was brought back 
to his starting-point. He simply blushed when 
reference was made by the interviewer to some 
of the things that have been said and some of 
the eulogies passed upon his prowess, He 
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“Todger” Jones's heme-coming—The schools and works of his native town were closed in honour of 
the occasion, and he was carried shoulder-high through crowded streets. 


Photo, Central News. 


admitted that he was filled with pride when he 
was ushered into the presence of the King to 
receive his decoration. ‘‘I was a bit flustered at 
first,” said “ Todger,” “‘ but His Majesty made 
me at home. One of the first things he said to 
me when the record was read was, ‘ How the 
dickens did you do it, Jones?’ I won’t tell you 
what I answered on the spur of the moment, 
but the King laughed, and so did I. ‘ It was just 
my luck,’ I said to His Majesty. ‘I was like 
a man with his back against the wall,and I kept 
my head.’ And then I gave him an idea how 
the thing had been done, 
and he laughed at the 
thought of me fetching 
home my happy little 
family.” 

Throughout the recital 
Private Jones made no 
secret of the fact that his 
nickname is “ Todger.” 

“Why ‘Todger’?” 
I inquired, and the V.C. 
man chuckled just as one 
may imagine he chuckled 
when he remembered the 
pantornimic hold-up. 

“Twas afraid you’d 
come round to that,” 
said he, ‘‘ but there it is, 
and there’s no getting 
away from it. I was 
* Todger ’ at school, and 
‘Todger’ followed me 
to France. It’s like this. 
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played football, and 1 
suppose I wasa bit tricky 
or artful when it came 
to dribbling. My school- 
fellows nicknamed me 
* Dodger,’ but my front 
name is Tom, and it 
wasn’t long before it 
was *Todger’ this and 
‘Todger’ that. Lt was 
‘Todger’ with everybody 
at the Front, and lots of 
em seemed to know me 
by no other name.” 

Runcorn feels _ itself 
honoured by Jones’s 
wonderful prowess. 
Thousands of people met 
him upon his return; a 
marble tablet is to record 
his deeds. His employers 
have provided his parents 
with an annuity of fifty pounds per year, he has 
received a gold watch, an illuminated address, 
framed photographs, a smoker's cabinet, a silver 
wrist-watch, a silver teapot, a case of cutlery, 
field-glasses, and a host of other things. He has 
also had a civic reception at Chester, been enter- 
tained at dinner by the Cheshire Regiment, 
chaired round the Castle square, and been photo- 
graphed and filmed. 

And with it all he is still the quiet, unassuming, 
debonair ‘“‘ Todger,” a man entirely without 
“ side” or “* swank.” 


As a boy at school I 


“Todger” Jones. home on leave at Runcora—He is showing his bullet-riddled steel helmet to his parents 


A FLYING MAN IN 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


The Strange Adventures of an Aviator. 
By SYDNEY H. NORTH. 


’ Avery interesting account of a unique enterprise, specially written for “ The Wide World Magazine.” 
Mr. John G. Barron, the aviator whose exciting experiences are here related, imported a monoplane 
into South America and spent two and a half years giving exhibition fights in Argentina, 
Uruguay. and Brazil. Many of the inhabitants of the regions visited had never seen a flying 
machine before, and all sorts of odd adventures befell Mr. Barron, from being shot at as a 
monstrous bird to having his ‘plane repaired free of charge by a gang of murderers! Flying is 
a hazardous business at the best of times, but in the wilds of South America it is doubly 
dangerous, and the aviator’s mishaps and narrow escapes were many and various. Mr. Barron 
had an eye for the quaint side of things, in spite of his many anxieties, and our readers will 

find this narrative—compiled from his notes—to be decidedly entertaining. 
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HE accident to the aviator caused — touch of home as he listens to them. Small as 


KK &) quite a commotion in San José, and 
pS ReGa| Barron was the topic of the hour, 
NY aa ; 

I Need) though the injury to his leg was not 
at all of a serious nature. 


San José is a quaint little town, the population 
being a mixture of Spanish and Italian. ‘This 
intermixture of two Southern races produces a 
curious result, and one meets hundreds of beauti- 
ful young girls whose skin is almost dead white. 
Insignificant from almost every other point of 
view, the place owes its importance to the fact 
that it is a political centre. Uruguay is split 
up into two political parties, one known as the 
“ Blanco ” (white), the other as the “ Colorado ” 
(red). San José is a “ Blanco” town. Political 
feeling runs very high in those South American 
republics, as history has rather too clearly 
shown, and the Uruguayan Government is com- 
pelled to keep up a large army, relatively to its 
population, in order to cope with possible out- 
breaks between the two parties. Garcia Gamez, 
the aviator, and Barron's companion in_ his 
flizhts, was descended from famous “ Blanco ” 
chiefs, and his name is still one to conjure with 
in Uruguay. 

The town itself is built on high ground. and 
is celebrated on account of its church, to which 
all good Catholics make an annual pilgrimage. 
This church boasts a beautiful set of bells, with 
a chime exactly like that of ‘ Big Ben.” ‘To 
the English traveller these chimes, which ring 
only during the daytime, bring a comforting 


San José is, the love of art and music is so intense 
in these Latin races that they have subscribed 
for and built their own theatre. It is often 
converted into a ballroom, and for this purpose 
an enormous carpet is laid down for dancing. 

Pesirous of welcoming the aviator in great 
style, the authorities carried this carpet out to 
the field where he was expected to land, and laid 
it down in a conspicuous position. Unfortu- 
nately, however. it did not possess the magic 
necessary to save Barron from the nasty accident 
narrated in the first instalment, much to the 
disappointment of his kindly hosts. 

Good Friday was at this time only a few 
weeks distant. The day is a national holiday 
in Uruguay, and the town would be thronged 
with people. It was considered an admirable 
opportunity for Barron to give one of his exhibi- 
tion flights, and, with this end in view, work on 
the damaged machine was hurried along, and 
the airman set about arranging the programme 
for a flight over Carmelo, a few miles away. He 
had counted, however, without the religious 
scruples of his hosts. for in talking the suggested 
idea over with some of the officials he was told 
that flying on Good Friday would altogether 
upset the Church procession, and he would 
probably be denounced from the pulpit as a 
heathen, Exit Barron from San José, there- 
fore, much to the chagrin of the inhabitants, 
who were excitedly awaiting his aerial display. 
As sume compensation, however, all the best 
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people in the town thronged out to the flying- 
ground to give the airman a send-off and present 
him with an honorarium which had been sub- 
scribed, to the accompaniment of complimentary 
speeches and good wishes. San José was un- 
lucky in its aviation proclivities, for twelve 
months later the Uruguayan aviator, Tomasi, 
while giving an exhibition flight there, was killed 


senger” left the aviator while on their tem- 
pestuous flight from Buenos Ayres to Monte- 
video. The following morning early he started 
for Carmelo, but after about twenty minutes’ run 
he struck a dense fog and had to turn back to 
Sauce. With the castor-oil incident vividly in 
mind, Barron had determined not to be caught 
in that predicament again. He therefore pur- 


The machine after being reconstructed at San Jore—Mr. Barron is seen 


within a few hundred yards of the spot where 
Barron’s accident occurred. His machine broke 
in mid-air. 

Barron next directed his monoplane towards 
Porto del Sauce, the place at which, it will be 
remembered, the disillusioned “ sporting pas- 


standing up in the passenger's seat. 


chased a large drum of the oil, and strapped it 
into the passenger’s seat. About midday he 
started on his second journey to Carmelo, but 
as he was passing Walker and Co.’s enormous 
stone quarries he noticed, on looking down, 
that a lot of oil was floating about in the bottom 
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“He beckoned to them, put act one would budge.” 
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of the machine. His first thought, naturally 
enough, was that his oil tanks were leaking, 
and, fearing that the engine was not receiving 
sufficient oil, Barron made a hurried descent. 
Still keeping the engine working slowly, he 
jumped out of the machine to ascertain where 
the tank was leaking. Then his fears turned 
to disgust—it was found that the drum 
had developed a 
crack, and its 
precious contents 
had just oozed 
away. 

While he was 
engaged in his in- 
spection, several 
men, attracted by 
the noise of the 
engine, gathered 
in a knot some 
distance away 
and watched him 
wonderingly. He 
beckoned to 
them, but not one 
would budge; 
even the valiant 
local policeman 
was terrified, 
hearing the slow 
throbbing of the 
engine. Barron 
promptly stopped 
the cause of their 
dismay, where- 
upon, after a little 
more persuasion, 
the representative 
of the law came 
slowly towards 
him, — shouting 
bravely back to 
his companions, 
in Spanish, “ It’s 
all right, mates; 


the celebrated guitar-player, and himself a 
would-be devotee of the flying art. He would 
take upon himself, he said, the work of erecting 
a home for the great white courser of the air. 
So, with many willing hands to aid him, Pardo 
began his self-appointed task in earnest, and in 
the course of a few hours the last plank was 
nailed in. The doors were merely large sheets 
of corrugated iron 
placed against the 
opening. The 
“winged steed ” 
es, that rode on the 
Cm ; 

wind would now 
be safelyand com- 
fortably housed 
for the night ; but 
the sequel to this 
incident gave that 
touch of irony to 
kindly intention 
which so often 
makes human 
endeavour appear 
ridiculous. When 
the time came to 
stow the machine 
away for the 
night, the pride 
of Pardo was sub- 
jected to an un- 
merited fall, for 
by the third of a 
wing’s breadth 
the monoplane 


Canmeto —- refused to enter 
MERCEDES its shelter, and 


not until a whole 
side of the shed 
had been re- 
moved could 
it be induced to 
‘take up its abode 
there. 
Previous to 


the thing’s Facsimile of the sketch-map used by Mr. Barrox in the fights here desc:ibed, and = Settin g out on 


stopped. You 
needn’t be afraid.” With the assistance of 
the men, the lake of oil was mopped up and the 
treacherous drum cast away. Before continuing 
his journey, Barron was entertained to lunch at 
the Walker quarries, and advised the officials at 
Carmelo, by telegram, of his prospective arrival. 

Great was the enthusiasm in the town when 
the people learned of his advent. Pegasus would 
need, of course, some habitation for his winged 
steed. Therefore such a refuge must be found. 
Among those good people was one Mario Pardo, 


showing the landinz-places at Carmelo a.d Merc des. 


the trip narrated 
in this chapter, the aviator had prepared a 
sketch-map of the route, indicating the distances 
and times estimated for covering them. For 
instance, at the end of ten minutes, knowing the 
speed of his machine, a certain distance should 
be traversed. and so on. This map is of great 
interest, and is therefore reproduced. Working 
to a schedule time, however, is dependent on 
wind and weather. Barron knew exactly when 
he would arrive over Carmelo under normal 
conditions, and although a yood wind was 
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blowing behind him he was quite unconscious 
of its force, and so flew steadily on. Carmelo, 
however, did not appear. Barron looked at his 
map and studied the country beneath him; he 
was greatly mystified. 

“Imagine my surprise,’ Barron remarks, 
“ when, immediately after leaving Puerta Fran- 
cesca, and having steadied the machine on its 
course, I noticed that I was close to a town 
which was not marked on my map. On drawing 
nearer to the place, I discovered that it cor- 
responded exactly with my rough sketch of 
Carmelo. The rivers and bridges stood out 
quite clearly. Thinking that something was 
wrong with my map, I flew down fairly low to 
look for the proposed landing-place, and there, 
sure enough, were some hundreds of people 
waiting for me, while a man in the centre of the 
field was frantically waving a large white flag. 
By this time I was well over the ground, and 
was amazed to find that I was travelling at a 
tremendous speed.” Barron estimated that the 
force of the wind was from sixty to seventy miles 
an hour, and this, added to the rate at which 
the machine was travelling, made the actual 
speed from a hundred and thirty to a hundred 
and fifty miles an hour. Having overshot the 
landing-place, it was necessary to turn round in 
order to land head to wind—a most important 
point to remember when bringing your machine 
to earth. Although Barron had swept past his 
landing-place by only about a quarter of a mile, 
so strong was the wind that the return flight 
occupied fully ten minutes, a period of time in 
which he would, under the normal conditions, 
have covered about fifteen miles. Gazing up at 
him from below, the people who had gathered 


to welcome him believed that this hovering over 
the town—as he appeared to be doing—was a 
daring aerial manceuvre performed for their 
special benefit, and he was warmly complimented 
on this assumed feat, when he descended from 
his machine, by the Aviation Committee. They 
accorded him a regal reception and invited him 
to a banquet, followed by a gala pe formance at 
the theatre. 

Among the many admirers who thronged 
round the aviator in this little town of Carmelo 
was Mario Pardo, the constructor of the make- 
shift ‘‘ hangar.” The idol of these native races, 
who are one and all imbued with the very soul 
of music, he could command his own audience 
and win the hearts of all by his magic fingers. 
Yet so great was the fascination of scaling the 
heavens on the wings of a mighty bird, so 
intensely did the art of flying grip his imagina- 
tion, that he was willing to sacrifice his fame 
to his longing to become an aviator. Pardo 
travelled about with Barron to many Uruguayan 
towns, now and then delighting the people at 
their stopping-places with his wonderful art. 

It was this same kindly and enthusiastic Pardo 
who enabled the airman to add to his already 
profuse laurels. As Barron had to respond to 
many speeches of welcome, and was not very 
proficient in the Spanish language at that time. 
Pardo undertook to concoct a pretty little speech 
for him to deliver in reply. ‘This Barron learnt 
by heart, and so well was it received that many 
were the congratulations showered on him on 
his knowledge of the language and on his facility 
in expressing such delightful sentiments. This 
tickled the aviator so much that he delivered 
this identical speech on several later occasions, 


The monoplane st Carmelo alter the tornado—The shed that housed it wee practically destroyed, 
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Mr. Barron's arrival at Meércedes. 


when responding to addresses of welcome, 
receiving equally appreciative applause after 
each recital. 

Several flights were given in and around 
Carmelo. At this stage of the tour engine 
trouble, although uncomfortably in evidence 
before, became a source of public disappoint- 
ment. On one occasion a flight had been planned 
to take place in the afternoon, but when the 
time for starting arrived the mechanics were 
still at work, fixing the engine securely into the 
body. The crowd took great interest in this 
operation and patiently watched its progress 
during the whole afternoon. As evening drew 
on, however, the people began to show signs of 
impatience, and in order to give them some 
return for their long wait Barron took the 
machine up when the work was completed. It 
was now almost dark, and a few minutes’ flight in 
the deepening dusk was the only reward of several 
hours’ patience. His admirers, however, recog- 
nized the difficulties he had had to surmount 
and the kindness which prompted this brief 
exhibition, and so dispersed and went their ways 
contented. 

Barron was held up for some time at Carmelo. 
The wet season had set in, it rained incessantly, 
and he could only wait and rail at the elements, 
which showed no mercy for his machine. No 
refuge for this being available, it was lying out 
in the open, with merely a few lengths of corru- 
gated iron covering the engine and some tar- 
paulins over the pilot’s seat. When Barron 
came to examine the ill-treated monoplane, he 
found that the trailing edges of the wings had 
become warped by the ceaseless downpour, 
which necessitated the renewal of the canvas 
prior to their repair. 


It was at this stage of the tour that the 
aviator was officially appointed by the Uruguayan 
Government to give exhibition flights in the 
different towns of the Republic. These flights 
were arranged for the purpose of arousing 
interest and eliciting support for the National 
Aviation Fund. 

While awaiting a favourable opportunity to 
leave Carmelo, Barron had his first experience 
of a tornado and its accompanying rainstorm. 
These outbursts of the elements, he says, occur 
suddenly, though they are quite dissimilar to 
the pampero. The approach of the rainstorm 
is almost theatrical in its effects. From the 
distant heavens an enormous mass of dense 
black cloud appears, cylindrical in form and 
tapering at each end. As though it were a huge 
solid mass being rolled over and over by the 
might of a Cyclops, this threatening cloud 
slowly approaches. The victim in this instance 
happened to be Carmelo. Before the deluge 
came, however, it seemed as though a vivid 
electric spark shot out from space into the dense 
mass and leapt with startling rapidity through 
its entire length, permeating the whole with a 
lurid glare. Then, as though at a given signal, 
the rain emptied itself on to the earth, as if a 
gash had been suddenly made in a gigantic bag 
of water. Until this enormous reservoir had 
exhausted itself, the rain poured down in un- 
broken sheets. Little wonder that the aero- 
plane, almost wholly exposed to this submersion, 
suffered badly. 

For several days the clouds poured down their 
watery burden incessantly, and the surrounding 
districts were flooded for miles. At last the 
deluge came to an end, and Barron decided to 
start for Mercedes, flying over the submerged 
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“No sooner did they grab at the machine than they toppled over one after another, like a pack of cards.” 


He had intended taking a passenger 

, but as the risks he had to take were 

ight he set out alone. This was his first 

official flight under his arrangement with the 
Uruguayan Government. 


On the day of his departure from Carmelo 
the aviator was presented with dozens of 
bouquets, which were piled up in the vacant 
passenger’s seat. The journey to Mercedes is 
almost indescribable, the devastation caused by 
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the tornado being widespread and appalling. 
Running parallel with the River Uruguay, the 
little town of Palmira was passed on the left, 
and the machine was then headed straight for 
Mercedes, over the flooded country. In the 
centre of this stood the little town of Dolores— 
an apt name indeed for the condition in which 
the aviator found it! ‘The people of Dolores had 
frequently implored Barron to visit them in 
passing, and he had determined to do so on this 
occasion, but, seeiny the flooded state of the 
country all around and the impossibility of 
securing a good landing-place, he had, with 
great regret, to forego the pleasure. 

In flying across country, away from the 
beaten tracks of civilization, the airman must 
always bear in mind the possibility of a forced 
landing. On this occasion he could not follow 


: 
uo 
On the 
a straight course, but had to pursue a zigzag 
way, so as to keep within reach of fairly good 
landing-places. The country hereabouts is inter- 
sected by rivers dotted with islands, and had 
he been compelled to descend on one of these 
islands, which were completely isolated on 
account of the streams having become so 
swollen, Barron would probably have had to 
remain there, cut off from succour and food, for 
many days. 

As luck would have it, however, Mercedes 
was reached in safety in just over an hour. 
Barron was met on his arrival by the military 
representative, Commander Eduardo Sarmiento. 
Soldiers were posted in diferent positions on 
the ground, and signalled to the aviator where 
to land. The crowd was lined up all round, and 
Barron sailed down jn the centre of this excited 


flying-ground at Fray Bentos—The central figure is the mayor of the town. 


gathering, his machine still full of the floral 
tributes from the people of Carmelo. 

The soldiers had been instructed how to stop 
the machine when it reached the level ground, 
and as it ran along, moving at a deceptive speed, 
the men closed in and endeavoured to catch 
hold of some part of the wings. No sooner, 
however, did they grab at the machine than 
they toppled over one after another, like a pack 
of cards, much to the amusement of the on- 
lookers. Here, as at the majority of other 
towns which the aviator visited, the man and 
his exploits were considered more than his 
machine, with the result that no thought had 
been given to the housing of the latter. So the 
usual hunt and scramble for tarpaulins to cover 
it with ensued. When these had been found 
and applied, the care of the aeroplane was placed 
in the hands of the military, 
who pitched tents in a circle 
round it and guarded it for the 
whole period Barron stayed in 
the town. The following morn- 
ing the aviator went down to 
inspect his machine, but, to 
his amazement and amuse- 
ment, he was prohibited from 
approaching it. The guard 
had strict orders that no one 
without a special permit was 
to go near the aeroplane. 
So Barron had to obtain 
permission to visit his own 
property. 

The Uruguayan soldier is 
worthy of a word or two of 
comment. He is a capital 
fellow and an excellent horse- 
man. A volunteer serving for 
six months, he can, at the end 
of that time, either leave the army or transfer 


sto another base, where the regiment may be 


one of infantry, cavalry, or artillery. He may 
enter which he chooses, so that. in course of 
time many of them become proficient in every 
arm of warfare. 

The visit of Barron to Mercedes, in popular 
language, ‘“‘ caught on.” So much so that avia- 
tion fired the juvenile imagination, which 
searched excitedly for the nearest imitation of 
a flying machine. The next day was a revela- 
tion, for the streets and open places were 
crowded with small boys and girls intent on 
kite-flying. Kites of all shapes, sizes, and 
colours filled the air in hundreds. 

The exhibition flight, which was fixed for the 
afternoon, was quite a grand affair. No race- 
course or hippodrome being available, a large 
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field was appropriated for the purpose, and in 
order to restrict this to those who had a right to 
enter, the ground was entirely surrounded by a 
regiment of soldiers and a large number of police. 
Several flights were made, and then, amid 
cheers from the large gathering, Barron sailed 
away for Fray Bentos. 

Small as the town of Fray Bentos is, it has 
achieved world-wide celebrity as the centre of 
the activities of the ‘‘ Oxo’? Company, and as 
he flew into the village Barron found the 
enormous cattle-ranches to be the most out- 
standing landmarks. Fray Bentos itself is built 
on the bank of the River Uruguay, and is the 
proud possessor of a new dock in which 
quite large steamers can find accommodation. 
‘thousands of cattle are scattered over the rich 
pasture-lands, and from above one glimpses a 
miniature panorama of the whole scene. Here 
are the tracks up which the cattle are driven ; 
there are the “ corrals” where they are herded 
together, awaiting their end ; and there, a little 
beyond, are the slaughter-houses. All around, 
within a ten-mile radius, stretch the estancias, or 
ranches, where the animals graze. ‘I his country 
is indeed the centre of British pioneer work, 
where people from the homeland have sought 
wealth and found it. Generous and progressive 
in their instincts, the little town of Fray Bentos 
is greatly indebted to the British community. 

Barron was lavishly entertained by the mayor 
and officials, and also at the large packing-house 
of the Oxo Company. Certain parts of his 
machine being in need of repair, he gladly 
accepted the offer of the use of the company’s 
shops, taking advantage of these facilities to 
fit the aeroplane with larger petrol and oil tanks, 
so that he could traverse longer distances with- 
out the necessity of descending to refill. 

At the end of his exhibition flight at Fray 
Bentos, Barron received a telegram from 


Gualezuaychu, in the Argentine, asking him to 


pay them a visit, so to Gualeguaychu he flew, 
nearly the whole of his course being attended 
by a very unpleasant fog. So dense did the 
fog become that he altogether lost his bearings 
before he-had crossed the river. As he passed 
the coastguard station on the opposite side. 
however, the whirring of the engine was heard, 
and the news that the machine had passed was 
telephoned to the town. As the aviator drew 
near, the fog thinned sufficiently for him to get 
a glimpse of what lay beneath him, and he 
caught sight of the fields, which appeared to him 
to be very small in size. Then the explanation 
came to him. The floods were out, and the 
country was partially inundated. To avoid 
running into any obstruction in the fog, Barron 
decided to fly farther on in an endeavour to 
find a more favourable landing-place, and it was 
not until he was three miles beyond the town 
that he located what he was in search of. 
Evidently those on the look-out for him could 
see more than he could, for presently a perfect 
pandemonium of noise burst out. Steamers, 
trains, mills, and everything that could produce 
a sound rent the air with shrill blasts in token 
of welcome. After landing, the machine was con- 
veyed to the neighbourhood of a country store, 
pegged down, and once more left in the charge 
of a number of men, covered merely by tar- 
paulins. Later on Barron commandeered a 
horse and started towards the town, accom- 
panied by several attendants on horseback. 
This procession had not gone far when it was 
met by a carriage from the town. drawn by six 
horses, which were splashing their laboured way 
through the mud. ‘The occupant of this carriage 
was Dr. Sexto Vela, a rising Argentine politician, 
who had come out purposely to meet Barron. 
He was dressed in most immaculate attire, but 
was bedaubed to the eyes in mud. Of this fact, 
however, he was quite oblivious, so eager was 
he to reach the aviator. 


i = 


Crowd entering the racecourse at Fray Bentos to see the Bying. 


(To be continued.’ 


THE STORY OF THE MOST CAREFULLY- 
PLANNED MURDER CASE ON _ RECORD. 


Ros by Alder Anderson. 


A murder mystery has a strange fascination for most of us. Here is an authentic narrative that 
cannot fail to arouse widespread interest—the story of the most cleverly-planned murder on record 
“ All criminals, even the cleverest among them,” said “Henry Vaughan” to a friend with whom he 
was discussing the arrest of a notorious murderer, “make one fatal mistake. They are fertile in 
expedients to cover up their tracks after the crime, whereas the time to take precautions is before.” 
When the occasion arose to put his theories into practice, “Henry Vaughan” exhibited a resource 
which marks him out as an amazingly clever scoundrel, yet the very cleverness of his scheme finally 
led to his undoing. 


Seas 
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The Victim, THE whole of Belgium was 
Guillaume _ thrilled by an announcement in 

Bernays, the Antwerp Pr‘curseur of 
Disappears. Saturday, January 14th, 1882. 


For the past week much concern has been felt at 
the mysterious disappearance of M. Guillaume Bernays, 
the well-known barrister. M. Bernays left Antwerp 
last Saturday morning, January 7th, by the 9.30 a.m. 
express for Brussels. He booked to the Quartier 
Leopold station and was seen to change at Schaerbeek. 
Since that moment all trace of him has been lost. 

Our readers will not have forgotten that M. Bernays, 
who is about thirty-four, married, some ten years ago, 
Mile. Julie Pecher, a daughter of our eminent fellow- 
citizen. A Jew by birth, M. Bernays became a con- 
vert to Catholicism, and has lately, it i id, exhibited 
a certain leaning towards the religious life. It is 
conjectured that M. Bernays, under an assumed name, 
may have joined some monastic order. 

Few people acquainted with M. Bernays believe 
him capable of anything rash. He occupies a 
brilliant position at the Antwerp Bar, and is acknow- 
ledged to be one of our leading commercial experts. 


How many readers of these bald newspaper 
phrases foresaw that before the mystery of 
M. Bernays’ disappearance was elucidated 
there would be nfuolded a murder plot which 
for cold-blooded premeditation and diabolical 
ingenuity has no parallel in the annals of 
crime ? 

The hints about the missing 


woe . 
aiid man’s religious leanings had 
‘Apnea been inspired by Armand 
Peltzer, eltzer, a civil engineer of 


repute, and, like Bernays, a 
member of one of the numerous Prussian 
families already settling in Belgium. 

Eight or nine years before, Armand Peltzer, 
a tall, dark, handsome man, had suddenly 
returned to Antwerp from Buenos Ayres. 
He had abandoned excellent prospects in 
order to save from a charge of fraudulent 
bankruptcy two of his younger brothers, Leon 
and James, who were in business in Antwerp, 
where they had squandered something like 
eighty thousand pounds in wild speculations. 
‘Thanks to Bernays, who acted as legal adviser 
for the Peltzers, the matter had never come 
before the criminal courts. 

Ever since, Armand Peltzer had been Guil- 
laume Bernays’ most intimate fricnd. When- 
ever Bernays and his wife had a dispute—and 
they often did dispute—it was upon Armand 
Peltzer that the part of peacemaker devolved. 

Suddenly, four months or so 
The Friends before Bernays’ disappearance 

Querrel —in September, 1881, to be 

About Ber- exait—the two inseparables 

nays’ Wife. had quarrelled, finally and 

irrevocably. 

Bernays, who had reason to believe that 


the man he had introduced into his home 
had been trying to supplant him in his wife's 
affection, wrote, after a stormy discussion :— 

Armand, the decision I must take is as painful as it 
is inevitable. Since your presence in my house is the 
cause of insulting gossip about my wife, I request 
you, henceforth, to cease your visits entirely. Please 
do not reply to this letter. I bid you a final good- 
bye, without any commonplace phrases. 


For eight years Armand Peltzer had prac- 
tically made the Bernays’ house his second 
home. His magnanimous conduct in saving 
his brothers from disgrace at heavy cost to 
himself had at once invested him, in the 
eyes of Mme. Bernays, with a halo of 
romance. 

Leon, Armand’s youngest brother, had gone 
from bad to worse, and for the last year or 
two had been gaining a precarious livelihood 
in the States, under the false name of Frederic 
Albert. As for Armand, though he maintained 
a bold front to the world, he was in reality, 
at the age of thirty-nine, in a worse financial 
position than ever before. These strokes of 
fate enhanced the interest Mme. Bernays felt 
in him. 

She was a most fascinating woman, more 
fascinating now, perhaps, at thirty, than when 
her girlish beauty had been the talk of Ant- 
werp. When the pretty, frail-looking girl, 
with the burnished-bronze hair, the delicate 
complexion, and the expressive dark eves, 
prone to enthusiasm for every noble cause, 
gave her hand to the young Jewish lawyer, 
everybody was surprised. 

‘Those who knew Mlle. Pecher well, however, 
were probably correct in surmising that what 
attracted her, as it attracts many of the 
best women, was precisely the fact that 
the man she chose had little else to recom- 
mend him save his brains, his pluck, and 
his ambition. 

Disillusionment soon came to the poor 
girl. 

Guillaume Bernays was a clever lawyer 
and nothing but a clever lawyer. He had set 
out to win fame and wealth and saw no other 
goal worth striving for. Everything he said 
and did was exquisite torture for the highly- 
strung nature of his wife. The delights of the 
mind in which she revelled—art, literature, 
Nature—were sealed books to him. ‘ 

The advent of Armand Peltzer, a cultured 
man of that world in which she had been 
accustomed to mix since her earliest years, 
was a red-letter day for the young wife. 

Armand Peltzer, on his side, certainly loved 
her passionately, though he carefully con- 
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cealed the fact from his friend, Guillaume 

Bernays. It is easy to conceive what his 

feclings must have been when Bernays’ door 
closed against him. 

These details were known more 

Armand or less accurately to half Ant- 

Peltzer Sus- werp, and the tongues of the 

pected of the gossips soon began to wag. 

Marder of ‘‘Cherchez la femme’ was 

his Former their significant refrain. From 

Friend. this to hint that the mystery 

of the disappearance of Ber- 

nays might be no mystery at all for Armand 
Peltzer was but a step. 

There were no grounds, however, on which 
to base any definite charge, and in presence of 
the perfect self-possession of the man at 
whom rumour pointed, the accusation died 
away on the lips even of those most firmly 
convinced that it was well founded. 

An hour's railway journey separates Ant- 
werp from Brussels. At brief intervals 
throughout the day on which Bernays had 
disappeared, Armand Peltzer had been seen 
in Antwerp. He could have furnished not 
one alibi but twenty. 

Meanwhile, the police had been discreetly 
making inquiries. ‘They discovered nothin 
to connect Armand Peltzer with the disap- 
pearance. On the contrary, on Thursday, 
January 5th, he had lectured at a con- 
ference of engineers on an abstruse technical 
subject, which must have necessitated great 
mental concentration. On the afternoon of 
the day on which Bernays disappeared, he 
had insisted on his cook remaking his after- 
lunch coffee three times. A man who has 
the presence of mind to make a fuss about 
so trivial a matter as the flavour of a cup 
of coffee can have nothing very serious on 
his conscience. 

It is true that, on the Thursday after 
noon, he had received a telegram from 
Brussels :— 


Thanks fér your charming proposal, and hope to 
see you on Saturday.—-MARIE. 


But this was not a matter into which 
the police were entitled to pry—for the 
present. 

A report that Leon Peltzer, the family 
“bad egg,” had been seen within the past 
week or two, was nipped in the bud by a very 
unexpected and dramatic occurrence. 

On January 18th, a letter, bearing the Bale 
postmark, reached Antwerp. It was addressed 
in English: “ ‘lo the Coroner of the City of 
Antwerp.” Such a functionary as a coroner 
does not exist outside Anglo-Saxon communi- 
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ties, and so the letter was opened by the police 
authorities. .t was signed * Henry Vaughan.” 
Like the superscription, the 


Paiuiacatee letter was in English. The 
elle tke writer said that his conscience 


Poli would not allow him to keep 
olice where _, lores lest ds 
to Find the silence any longer, lest sus: 

Dead Body. Pition should fall on some inno- 

cent person. If the police 
would go to his house, No. 159, rue de la Loi, 
Brussels, they would there discover the body 
of M. Bernays, of whose death he and he alone 
was the involuntary instrument. M. Bernays 
had called upon him to discuss several impor- 
tant matters in connection with a proposed 
new steamship line and had at once expressed 
great interest in a small collection of pistols 
the writer possessed. By some mischance, 
one of the weapons was loaded, and while the 
writer was examining it the pistol had gone 
off, the bullet entering the lawyer's neck and 
causing almost instantaneous death. It was 
his first intention, “‘ Henry Vaughan ” said, to 
surrender immediately to the police. Then 
he reflected that, even though he might even- 
tually be able to prove his innocence, he would 
almost certainly be kept in custody for some 
time, which might prevent him ever seeing 
again in this world his wife and child, who were 
both lying at death's door. He had there- 
fore yielded to the temptation to seek refuge 
in flight. 

M. Berré, the Royal Procurator, accom- 
panied by two detectives, left for Brussels the 
next day, to make the necessary investigations. 

All the blinds in the front of 159, rue de la 
Loi, were drawn. and ncither bell nor knocker 
produced any response. 

The landlord, M. Almeyn, who occupied the 
next house, told M. Berré that the tenant of 
No. 159, Mr. Henry Vaughan, had signed 
the lease just before Christmas. Mr. Vaughan, 
who was travelling at present, was a wealthy 
English shipowner. He had not yet occupied 
the house. M. Almeyn strongly protested 
against the intention of the police to force 
an entry. 

One of M. Almeyn’s maids, on the other 
hand, could not conceal her satisfaction. By 
one of those strange intuitions, which physical 
science may some day be able to explain, the 
girl had felt that something dreadful had 
occurred next door. 

Admission was at last obtained by break- 
ing a window. A man’s hat and overcoat 
were hanging on a rack against the wall. At 
cach of the doors opening on to the hall was 
a mat, but the two rooms were absolutely 
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“The figure in the chair was indeed asleep, but it was the sleep from which there is no awakening.” 


empty. Over the door at the end of the 
passage hung a heavy red-cloth portiére. 

The room was almost in darkness. In an 
arm-chair, facing the door, M. Berré could 
just make out the figure of a man sprawl- 
ing. His legs were partly stretched out 
in front of him. Evidently he had fallen 
asleep. 

Then one of the detectives pulled aside 
the curtain and flooded the room with light. 

Immediately the truth became apparent. 
The figure in the arm-chair was indeed asleep, 


but it was the.sleep from which there is no 
awakening. 
On the table were five pistols ; a sixth lay 


on the floor. Placed so that it could not fail 
to be seen was an envelope addressed ‘‘ To 
the Coroner of the City of Brussels.” It con- 
tained a letter written in English and signed 
“Henry Vaughan,” giving the same details 
as those in the letter from Bale. _ 

On the desk against the wall were writing- 
pad, a diary, and some note-paper bearing the 
monogram “ H, V,” There was also a man’s 
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plain gold wedding-ring, no 
doubt left behind by mistake. 
Engraved in the interior were 
the words “ Lucy and Henry, 
31 Oct., 1878.” 

In the drawers of the desk 
were a number of receipted 
hotel bills in the name of 
Henry Vaughan, all _first- 
class hotels: the Hotel 
Britannique, Brussels; the 
Amstel Hotel, Amsterdam ; 
Hotel de ! Europe, Hamburg ; 
Hillman’s Hotel, Bremen. 


M. Bernays, the murdered advocate. 


English father and a Spanish 
mother. He had come to 
Belgium for the purpose of 
establishing a great new 
steamship company. He had 
hesitated where to fix the 
headquarters of the company, 
his choice lying between 
Hamburg, Bremen, Amster- 
dam, and Antwerp. Finally 
he had settled upon Brussels. 

M. Almeyn, who had no 
doubt whatever about his 
tenant’s bona fides, had 
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burg; Dr. Pralle, of 
Bremen. Upstairs, 
one small room only 
had been furnished as a bedroom. A few 
articles of attire were found there, all of 
the finest quality and all marked with the 
initials “ H. V.” 

The police inclined to the belief that 
Henry Vaughan’s explanation of the acci- 
dent was correct. 

M. Almeyn, the landlord, des- 

Who is cribed his tenant’s appear- 
“Henry = ance accurately : rather below 
Vaughan”? middle height, long black hair 
plastered down to the head, a 

black moustache, exceptionally dark eve- 
brows and eyelashes, and a very swarthy 
complexion—looking, in fact, exactly what 
he described himself to be, the son of an 


The reward notice that was issued in conn-ction with the crime, 
bearing a facsimile of the handwriting of “ Henry Vaughan.” 


M. Guiot was equally 
communicative. He 
had prepared prelim- 
inary estimates for Mr. Vaughan. The total 
cost would probably he something like two 
thousand pounds. In the meantime Mr. 
Vaughan had been in a great hurry to have 
curtains put up at all the front windows, in 
order that the house might have a less dismal 
aspect from the outside. He also required 
the study, the hall, and a small servant’s 
bedroom upstairs to be furnished tem- 
porarily, as he expected the visit of his 
lawyer from Antwerp and also a number of 
important business men, engineers and so 
on, from London and Paris. He had paid 
forty pounds on account and was to pay 
an additional six hundred pounds within 
the next few days. Mr. Vaughan had 
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taken the forty pounds from a pocket-book 
stuffed with bank-notes. 

Other witnesses, including the cabman who 
had driven Mr. Vaughan from one tradesman 
to another on the Thursday and Friday, had 
much the same story to tell. Everybody, 
even the cabman, knew Mr. Vaughan’s name 
and business and all about him. Never 
was there a less secretive person in the world 
than this English shipowner. 

When M. Berré returned to Antwerp that 
evening, Armand Peltzer, who had learned 
from a_ legal 


hitherto so open in his movements, was now 
as invisible as if he had no existence. A 
minute description of him was 


Henry circulated broadcast through- 
Vaughan out Europe; it was recognized 
is “Wanted.” by this time that he wore a 


wig and that his black mous- 
tache was dyed. A facsimile letter was 
published in the Press. There was a reward 
offered of twenty-five thousand francs for his 
apprehension, “Mr. George Greenham, Chief 
Inspector of Scotland Yard, went to and 
fro between 


friend in touch 
with the police 
all about the 
Bale letter, was 
waiting at the 
station. He 
knew the Pro- 
curator — suffi- 
ciently well to 
ask him for 
details of his 
visit to the 
house in the 
tue de la Loi, 
and even ac: 
companied him 
toa restaurant. 
Next day 
Mme. Bernays 
went to Brus- 
sels,to formally 
identify her 
husband’s 
body. 
Armand 
Peltzer lost 
no time in 
calling upon 
her when she 
eame back. 
“Swear to 
me,” she said 
to him, “ that 
you know 
nothing of 
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Brussels and 
“ London. 

All sorts and 
conditions of 
people who had 
been in com- 
munication 
with the great 
English — ship- 
owner came for- 
ward. Every- 
thing pointed 
to the conclu- 
sion that Henry 
Vaughan was 
engaged in the 
genuine _ busi- 

' ness _ negotia- 
aya 7 Z tions he spoke 
so much about, 
notwithstand- 
ingthe fact that 
his hair was not 
his own. 

Then gradu- 
ally the original 
rumour, con- 
necting the 
name of Ar- 
mand Peltzer 
with the death 
of Bernays, 
began to raise 
its head again. 
Many people 


ated 


this Henry 
Vaughan.” 

“ What madness to put such a— 

“ Swear,” she repeated, “ swear on the 
head of your daughter.” 

And Armand Peltzer swore a most solemn 
oath that he had not the slightest inkling who 
Henry Vaughan was. 

Clearly, the next step was to get hold of 
Henry Vaughan. But Henry Vaughan, 


” 


Facsimile of one of “Henry Vaughan's” letters to M. Bernays. 


declared that 
Vaughan’s 
handwriting was the handwriting of Leon 
Peltzer disguised. Vaughan “was a dark 
man, Leon Peltzer was fair, but on Vaughan’s 
linen, so the story ran, microscopical examina- 
tion had revealed a few small fair hairs. 
The allegation that Leon Peltzer had becn 
scen in Brussels was reiterated. The porter 
at the Hotel Britannique now declared 
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that he had doubted from the first whether 
Vaughan was English. There was not 
the unmistakable British ring about his 
accent. 

When he first came to the hotel, on the 
evening of November 27th, Vaughan pointed 
sadly to his right arm, which was in a sling, 
as a reason for being unable to register his 
name. Next day, Vaughan still had an arm 
ina sling, but it was the left arm this time ! 
A hatter who was shown a silk hat found in 
the rue de la Loi declared that from its shape 
he would be prepared to swear that its owner 
was not an Englishman. 

Soon the police had sufficient evidence to 
justify them asking Armand Peltzer to say 
where his youngest brother was. 

“All Iam able to tell you ”—Armand 
spoke with feeling—‘“ is that my poor brother 
Leon is somewhere in America. See, here is 
his last letter.” 

He spread out a document before their 
eyes. It was dated St. Louis, December 16th, 
1881, and so would reach Antwerp just about 
the date of M. Bernays’ death, It was in- 
dubitably in Leon's writing. After confessing 
that he had heen guilty of some further folly, 
the writer said he was making his way by 
easy stages to San Francisco. 

“ May we see the envelope ?” 

“No. Tam afraid I destroyed it. Had I 
foreseen the honour of your visit I would— 
stay, though, I think I can satisfy you. I 
had occasion to telegraph to my brother, 
James, shortly after I received the letter from 
Leon, and I am pretty sure I mentioned the 
fact in my telegram. You can easily find 
the record of it. Tut! tut! What a fool I 
am! I wrote to Leon myself at San Francisco 
and, unless my memory is playing me false, 
my letter was press-copied.” 

He rang for his Ietter-book. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed. “I thought as 
much. Read that, gentlemen.” 

A beautiful, brotherly letter it proved, full 
of good advice and gilt-edged moral senti- 
ments. Leon was implored, if only for their 
mother’s sake, to turn over a new leaf. 

But the police were not so satisfied as they 
pretended to be. Armand Peltzer was 
shadowed night and day, and his life since 
his quarrel with Bernays in September was 
patiently reconstructed, hour by hour. 

Each new fact, as it was unearthed from 
the past, dovetailed with mathematical pre- 
cision into the general picture. Thus, during 
November, Armand Peltzer had passed several 
days in Paris; so had Henry Vaughan ; so, 


too, had another man who, allaccounts agreed, 
was the double of Leon Peltzer. But nobody 
had ever seen Henry Vaughan and Leon 
Peltzer's double together ! 

Vaughan’s first visit to the Hotel Britan- 
nique was on November 27th. ‘The evening 
trains from Paris and London reach Brussels 
about the same time. It was assumed at the 
hotel that Vaughan had arrived by the Paris 


train. Vaughan was indignant at such a 
suggestion. “ Nothing of the kind! I am 


Henry Vaughan, shipowner, of Glasgow, and 
come straight from London.” 

Towards the end of October, Armand had 
received a telegram from New York: “ Ari- 
zona first.” ‘The steamship Arizona had 
sailed from New York for Liverpool on 
November rst. A passenger by the Arizona 
could just have reached Paris on the day 
Leon's double was first seen there—November 
rth. 

The list of passengers was examined. There 
was no Leon Peltzer among the names, nor 
was there a Frederic Albert, the name Leon 
Peltzer had been known by in New York. A 
certain Adolphe Prelat, however, had landed 
in Liverpool on November roth. In Paris 
no trace of any Adolphe Prelat! A Louis 
Mario, however had arrived from London on 
November rith and had stopped for a few 
days at the Grand Hotel du Nord, and Louis 
Mario bore a striking resemblance to Adolphe 
Prelat, who in turn was the very image of 
Frederic Albert, and we know that Frederic 
Albert was Leon Peltzer. 

Louis Mario left the Hétel du Nord, he 
shid, ‘to return to Spain,” but he evidently 
changed his mind—and also his name. 
before he got to the Gare d'Orleans, for 
that same night he took two rooms in the 
Hotel du Commerce, in the rue Traversiére, 
where he said his name was Jules Kcrouan, 

All day long Jules Kerouan was out, and in 
the evening he was closeted for several hours 
with a visitor who, the gargon said, was very 
like the portrait of Armand Peltzer. 

Jules Kerouan, so soon as he left the 
hotel, became somebody else. Thus, on 
November roth, he bought five revolvers from 
the well-known Paris gunmaker, Decante, on 
whom he was careful to impress the fact that 
his name was Vibert. On November 21st, 
as M. Valgravé, and several other names it 
would be idle to record, he equipped himself 
from head to foot with everything he con- 
sidered necessary to sustain the character of 
a wealthy English merchant, from  collar- 
stud to portmanteau. 


THE 


How Leon Two days after his arrival in 
Peltzer b:- Paris this Protean personage, 
came Henry in the new name of Alfred 

Vaughan. Krauss, asked a_ theatrical 

costumier to recommend him 
to a good wigmaker, a man who would 
make such a wig that none of the wearer’s 
friends could recognize him. 

“ You cannot possibly do 
better than apply to my 
friend Daumoche, the 
coiffeur of the Gymnase 
Theatre,” was the answer. 

To Daumoche Alfred 
Krauss explained what he 
required. 

Three days later the wig 
was ready for him. He 
returned the next day. 
The wig was not a suffi- 
ciently good disguise. A 
friend at the hotel table 
d’héte had recognized him. 
The joke he had planned 
would be a dead failure ! 

For the next week or so 
he came to see Daumoche 
daily, and spent hours 
behind the scenes, experi- 
menting with different 
kinds of “make-up,” 
darkening his eyebrows 
and eyelashes, and rubbing 
his face with different 
shades of brown. 

One day the doorkeeper 
came to tell Daumoche that 
a gentleman was asking for 
him, but refused to come in. 

The wigmaker put on his 
hat and went downstairs. 
Nobody he knew was in 
sight. A man was walking 
up and down the sircet. 
He wore a tall hat and 
an eyeglass. Sudden'ty, this stranger burst 
out laughing: “ Bravo! At last I am satis- 
fied,” he exclaimed. ‘‘ If you do not recognize 
me, I must indeed be quite transformed.” 

Twenty-four hours later, ‘‘ Henry Vaughan 
(as we must now call the man of many aliases), 
the Glasgow shipowner,” took up his quarters 
for a few days at the Hotel Violet. This was 
obviously a false move. Henry Vaughan 
realized his mistake when he reached the 
Hotel Britannique, Brussels, two days later. 
Hence his emphatic statement that he had 
come from London, not from Paris, 
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committed, 
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During the ten days he spent in Brussels, 
Henry Vaughan was looking for a house near 
a railway station, so that visitors would have 
no temptation to take cabs—cabmen often 
have abominably good memories. Above all, 
there must be on the ground floor, at the back, 
a room so situated that in case anyone— 
Henry Vaughan, himself, 
for instance—were to prac- 
tise revolver-shooting the 
noise would not disturb too 
many people. 

Qn December 4th, Henry 
Vaughan discovered the 
house of his dreams at 159, 
tue de la Loi. 

Cn the following day he 
set off on his travels: 
Amsterdam, Hamburg, 
Bremen. Everywhere his 
procedure was the same. 
He put up at a first-class 
hotel, inquired from all 
and sundry about docking 
facilities and so on for large 
steamers; bought and 
made a great show of 
studying local maps ; con- 
sulted local legal celebrities, 
asking them on what con- 
ditions they would act as 
advisers for the company, 
in case he decided to make 
their town hisheadquar:ers. 

And all the time there 
was a lawyer in Antwerp, 
a certain Guillaume Bcr- 
nays,whom Henry Vaughan 
was particularly anxious to 
consult. Yet, though he 
had spent an entire week 
in Brussels, he had not 
thought of going to Ant- 
werp to see M. Bernays. 
What he wanted was to 
persuade M. Bernays to come to Brussels to 
see him. 

From Hamburg Henry Vaughan sent out a 
preliminary feeler—in English, of course— to 
William “‘ Berneys,” Esq., of Antwerp. He 
made a point of spelling the name wrongly :— 


5 
3 
° 
é 
2 
2 
t 


Dear Sir,—I have been recommended to consult 
you by Messrs Iston and Anderson, of the Antwerp 
Waterworks Company. These gentlemen speak of 
you in the highest terms as a most distinguished 
jurist who—this is, in my eyes, an enormous advantage 
—is acquainted with the English language. 

I propose to establish a new line of transoceanic 
steamships between Belgium, Australia, and Africa, 
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and shall require to be posted up in all the Belgian 
legislation relating to the formation of such a com- 
pany.—Yours faithfully, HENRY VAUGHAN. 


M. Bernays replied by return of post, saying 
what pleasure it would give him to assist Mr. 
Vaughan with professional advice. 

Immediately Henry Vaughan answered, 
enclosing a cheque for twenty pounds as a 
‘preliminary fee.” He knew exactly what 
bait this particular fish would like best. 
Twenty pounds may not seem much tg twenty- 
thousand-pounder lawyers who swim near the 
Temple. There is a different standard in 
Antwerp ! 


Henry Vaughan at once re- 

The Murderer turned to Brussels, signed the 

Takes aHouse lease of his new house, on De- 

and Buysa = cember rgth, and wrote to M. 

Weapon. = Bernays that he would call 

upon him the next day, when 

he would be passing through Antwerp on his 
way to London. 

That same evening Vaughan telegraphed to 
Bernays that he could not keep the appoint- 
ment. His wife—the Lucy, no doubt, whose 
name was engraved so neatly inside his ring 
——had been taken seriously ill at_ Richmond. 
He must get to London by the shortest route. 

Henry Vaughan did go to London, but it 
was not to visit the non-existent Lucy. He 
went to buy another pistol for his collection, 
as Mr. George Greenham, of Scotland Yard, 
subsequently discovered. He had six pistols 
already, but each made a terrific noise. Were 
he to practise with any of them in the back 
room at 159, rue de la Loi, the whole neigh- 
bourhood would be alarmed. 

Strangely enough, Armand Peltzer, a day 
or two previously, had experimented with a 
similar pistol in his dining-room in Antwerp. 
The noise immediately brought up the cook. 

“ Did it really make so much noise ?”’ her 
master asked the trembling woman. 

“ Terrific !”? was her answer. 

That very evening Henry Vaughan took 
the boat train en route for London ! 

London is a place where you can find most 
things, and, on January 2nd, Leon returned 
to Brussels with just the weapon he needed 
—deadly, but not noisy. ‘This time he told 
the people at the Hotel Britannique he came 
from Germany. 

The next four days were spent in making the 
final preparations. Curtains wore put up at 
all the front windows of the new house, a 
carpet and coat-rack were placed in the hall, 
mats outside each door, and a carpet was laid 
on the stairs, as far as the first landing. Two 


rooms, a study and a small bedroom upstairs 
“for a servant,” were furnished. Most im- 
portant of all, a heavy porti/re was fixed over 
the door of the study. 
The trap v 


s now quite ready 


Leon, as for the victim to walk into. 
Henry Henry Vaughan must invent 
Vaughan, some plausible excuse for not 

Lures the making the short railway 
Victim to journey to Antwerp. 

His House. Avain, therefore, he writes 


to Bernays. His letter is a 
masterpiece of plausible lying :— 
G. BERNEYs, Esq. Brussels, Jan. 4th, 1882. 

DevR Sik,—I sent you a few lines from Londun and 
have returned here to push on at once with the forma- 
tion of the company. ‘The capital, £500,000, has been 
already subscribed in England. 

We have no intention of asking the Belgian Govern- 
ment for a subsidy, but in consideration of our 
undertaking that our vessels shall have fixed sailing 
dates, we hope to be accorded the privilege of carrying 
the mails, and to be exempted from certain dues. 

1 shall shortly be seeing the Minister of Public 

Works on the subject, and shall be obliged if you can 
aid me with any influence you may possess personally 
in that quarter, though I do not anticipate much 
difficulty. 
A general manager for Antwerp has already. been 
»pointed, hut we think it advisable to have, in 
addition, a local committee of at least three leading 
merchants. Certain persons have been sounded, and 
we should like to have your private and confidential 
opinion about them, 

On Monday or Tuesday T expect the visit here of a 
number of our principal shareholders, and, before 
their arrival, I want to go over with you very carefully 
all the various points likely to be raised. Unfortu- 
nately, alinost every moment of my time is booked 
for interviews, and it is materially impossible for me 
to find leisure to go to Antwerp, Could you, therefore, 
favour me with a visit here on Friday or Saturday ? 
By that time my London solicitor will have sent me 
all the necessary documents. 

I sincerely trust you will be able to arrange this 
visit and give you the choice of either day, but if you 
can come by a morning train you will put me under 
a double obligation. 

My address here is 159, rue de la Loi. Let me call 
your attention to the fact that the house is only a few 
yards from a railway station, Allow me to add that, 
in case you have any visits to make in Brussels, my 
carriage is at your entire disposal.—I remain, dear sit, 
yours sincerely, HENRY VAUGHAN. 


Ts it any wonder that such a letter deceived 
Guillaume Bernays, shrewd lawyer though he 
was? He replied that he would come on 
Saturday, but would prefer the afternoon, 

Ifenry Vaughan preferred the morning. 
He wanted to have the day in front of him. 

Once more he wrote to Bernays — 


Brussels, Jan. 5th, 1882. 
Dear $1R,—I wired you this morning my thanks 
for your kind favour of yesterday, informing you that, 
while your visit of Saturday suited me perfectly, I was 
sorry of (sic) being compelled to thwart your wish of 
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“Quick as lightning bis right hand went up.” 


coming in the afternoon, as I have appointments 
which I cannot possibly change or postpone. 

I trust you will have made it possible to come in 
the morning without too much difficulty, for which 
I shall feel much obliged ; and, in the expectation of 


seeing you then at the time you state,—I remain, 
dear sir, yours sincerely, HENRY VAUGHAN. 

It was now, when he knew he had caught 
his fish, that Henry Vaughan sent the tele- 
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gram, already mentioned, to Armand Peltzer, 
the master-mind directing the whole drama :— 

Thanks for your charming proposal and hope to see 
you Saturday.—MarIE. 

This was another faux pas, but he was too 
clated to reflect. The message the police 
translated thus :— 

Bernays agrees to the proposal and will come on 
Saturday. 

The rest of the story is soon told. 

The unfortunate Bernays kept 

Bernays is the appointment and was ad- 

Murdered: - mitted to the house in the rue 

. de fa Loi by Henry Vaughan, 
now disguised as a man-servant. He hung 
up his hat and coat in the passage and was 
ushered towards the back study. The por- 
ti ‘re over the door was fixed very low, so that 
he was obliged to bend his head to pass under 
it. In so doing the vital point at the back of 
the neck was exposed. 

This was the moment which the disguised 
servant, holding up the porti¢re with his left 
hand, had plotted and schemed for two 
months past to reach. 

Quick as lightning his right hand went up. 
There was a flash, a puff of smoke, a muffled 
report. Almost simultaneously Guillaume 
Bernays pitched forward on his face. 

Less than an hour later the “ servant,” 
whom nobody but the dead man had ever 
seen, was sitting in a railway-carriage, en 
route for his native Germany, where he was 
quite at home and could hide at his ease. 

By the end of February the evidence con- 
necting Leon Peltzer with the crime had grown 
to such an extent that an extradition warrant 
was issued for his arrest. 

This brought Armand Peltzer on the scene. 

On March 1st the Antwerp Précurseur pub- 
lished the following letter :— 

To THE Epitor. 


Dear StR,—The papers announce that a warrant 
has been issued for the arrest of our brother, Leon. 

We cannot trust ourselves to discuss the opportunity 
of this terrible ial measure, but we consider we 
are amply justified in pointing ovt to you that, so 
early as February 14th last, we wrote to our brother 
Leon, informing him about the rumours concerning 
him and begging to return to Belgium immediately. 
We addressed our letter to San Francisco—the last 
address our brother gave us, in a letter he wrote to us 
from St. Louis, dated December r&th Jast—and 
handed it to the Brussels police authorities, who for- 
warded it to its destination, 

Our brother will return-—of that we are absolutely 
convinced—whenever he hears what horrible things 
are being whispered about tim. As regards us, our 
confidence in the justice of our country is unabated, 
and we await with the utmost tranquillity the result 
of its inquiries. 

To the savage pack howling for our blood—for 


reasons easy to guess—we shall, for the moment, say 
nothing. Our implacaile enemies may well implore 
Heaven to grant that their lives may prove as pure 
and their conscience as clear as ours when the day 0° 
reckoning comes.—ARMAND PELTZER ; JAMES PELTZER, 

What does the reader think of that letter 
from a man—the second signatory is a mere 
puppet—who three days later was arrested on 
the charge of thé wilful and premeditated 
murder of Guillaume Bernays? He might 
have escaped had not unexpected circum- 
stances put the police on the track of the 
correspondence ketween the two brothers. 

Leon, who changed his name and place of 
abode every day or two—he was for a week 
a diligent “student” in Vienna—had now 
successfully eluded capture for close upon 
two months. Then, either because he had 
misunderstood one of Armand’s ‘“ conven- 
tional ” telegrams, or besause he wanted more 
money, he actually came to Brussels. The 
police got wind of the visit just after he had 
left again. 

: That same evening Armand 

The Arrest. Peltzer was safely under lock 

and Trial. andkey. Leon Peltzer’s arrest 

followed almost immediately. 
He was apprehended at the Cologne railway- 
station, where he had come to inquire whether 
there were any telegrams for “* Dr. Lambosch.” 

Armand kept up the game to the end. 
When confronted suddenly with his brother, 
he made a movement of such well-simulated 
surprise that the examining magistrate him- 
self was taken aback. Ss 

“What!” the elder brother exclaimed, ih 
a tone of bitter reproach. ‘“ You are in 
Europe?” Then, as if choking with in- 
dignation, he hissed : “‘ Mis‘rable !” 

Leon blinked but said nothing. Presum- 
ably even this scene had been rehearsed. 

The trial took place in the following Novem- 
ber and was followed with breathless interest 
by the whole of Europe. 

There had been no difficulty in extracting 
from Leon a full admission of the crime. He 
explained it by several successive versions, 
one more improbable than the other. His 
chief desire seemed to be to exonerate his 
brother from all blame. To account for the 
possession of the necessary funds—he had 
expended something like six hundred pounds, 
all supplied by Armand, in preparing the plot 
—he invented an elaborate story of another 
rich Englishman, Murray, who, needless to 
say, existed only in his imagination and for 
whom the police searched in vain. 

The defence, in the hands of the ablest men 
at the Belgian Bar, gave rise to torrents of 
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“Whatt" the elder brother exclaimed, in a tone of bitter repecach. “You ate in Europe ? Misérable 1°” 


eloquence for more than three days; yet the 
jury took little more than an hour to find 
both prisoners guilty on all counts, and both 
were sentenced to death. 

Throughout the proceedings Leon to all 
appearances remained quite indifferent. His 
attitude was that of a man who has thrown 
up the sponge and after a stcrmy career is 
enjoying a well-earned rest. During his de- 
tention, when he was not laughing and joking 
with his jailers, he had spent most of his time 
reading Dickens. Another significant detail 
that will interest psychologis:s is that those 
who knew the actual murderer best always 
maintained that he “ would not hurt a fly.” 

Armand, even in the dock, main‘ained a 
bold, aggressive manner, arguing with the 
judge and discussing each point with the 
prosecuting counsel in the tone of a man chat- 
ting with a club acquaintance. 

His presence seemed to dominate the Court. 
He was quite unabashed, and yet it had been 
proved to demonstration that he had planned 
and organized the whole thing. Immediately 
after the final rupture with Bernays he had 
recalled Leon by telegram from New York, 


and when he met him in Paris had coached 
Vol xxxix.—3, 


him in every detail of the diabolical plot. 
When asked by the judge whether he had 
anything to say, he exclaimed, melodramati- 
cally : 

“My daughter's curses be on the jury who 
have condemned me, an innocent man !” 

There is still a word to say about Mme. 
Bernays, the involuntary cause of the tragedy. 
Her private life was exposed to the microscope 
of the usual l-gal procedure, but at an ecrly 
s‘age of the trial she was exonerated from all 
participation direct or indirect in the crime. 

The death penalty having been abolished 
in Belgium, the sentence was commuted into 
imprisonment for life. Armand Peltzer died 
in prison in April, 1885, his brother being 
granted special permission to be beside him 
during his last moments ; he made no con- 
fession of any sort. 

The Pel z2rs may claim the honour of 
having, if not invented, employed a masterly 
sra‘agem. They evolved a wholly fictitious 
personage, making him appear so real that 
scores of witnesses were ready to testify to his 
existence. ‘Then, when he had served their 
purpose, he vanished utterly. Ingenuity in 
crime has gone no farther. 
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On the Borders of Tibet. 


By Reginald Farrer. 


The story of two years’ wanderings --largely among wild lands and wilder people, whose chief 
desire is to build the intruding foreigner up in a damp bonfire to smoulder to death. With only 
one white companion and three native attendants Mr. Farrer traversed the length and breadth of 
China, and penetrated into the rugged, little-known country on the Tibetan border, an inaccessible 
“No Man's Land,” where the tribesmen acknowledge no authority save their own. The Author’s 
object was merely scientific—the collection of new plants—but his little party met with stranger 
and more exciting experiences than fall to the lot of many more professedly adventurous 
expeditions. These articles, which will be found particularly interesting, have been specially written 


for “The Wide World Magazine.” 


Y expedition went across China to 
the mountainous borders of mys- 
M terious Tibet solely after plants and 

pq seeds, and was a very simple little 
5 = affair by comparison with the large, 
fully-manned parties that in the eighties came 
down from Russia. But, if the chances of getting 
safely through dangerous country and wild 
tribes are greater with a small train than a big 
one, so one’s opportunities and activities are 
more limited, and one’s private adventures more 
numerous. Even travel over the breadth of 
China has its vicissitudes in these circumstances, 
as we speedily found. 

All the lands alongside the border and among 
its tremendous mountains are the very home 
of lawlessness, their inhabitants cariny little 
for the Dalai Lama and less for the Chinese 
authorities. The people belong to wild, inde- 
pendent tribes, and their chief concern with any 
foreigner, be he European or Chinese, is to build 
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him up in a damp bonfire to smoulder, a pleasing 
form of slow torture that is very popular among 
them. Over'these amiable folk—although on the 
maps all this border territory is boldly claimed 
and coloured as Chinese—China does not even 
pretend to exercise the smallest authority, and. 
knowing that the foreigner for whose safety they 
are responsible takes his life in his hands when 
he goes there, the officials naturally display the 
greatest reluctance to sanction any such untram- 
melled wandering. 

Permission to adventure out into the unmapped 
wilds of Amdo-Tibet, therefore, is the first 
difficulty that confronts the would-be traveller 
when he arrives in Peking. When this trouble 
is once surmounted, however, I have no complaint 
whatever to make of the Chinese authorities all 
over the country, high and low. On the contrary, 
from the greatest viceroy down to the smallest 
local governor, they showed invariable courtesy 
and kindliness, and unwearied willingness to 


oblige. The European traveller is given official 
protection wherever he goes—an escort, perhaps, 
of one ragged old ruffian of a soldier, armed with 
a mouldering cutlass. Nevertheless, from end to 
end of China, he represents the immemorial 
majesty of the State, and commands for his 
temporary “lords” the respectful welcome of 
even the roughest little village in this ancient 
land—at least, until you reach the perilous 
fastnesses of the Tibetan highlands. 

People at home, I find, understand so little 
the conditions of life in the wilds of China, as to 
ask about cooks, and whether there is electric 
light. Let me clearly explain, therefore. that 
the moment you say good-bye to the railway, 
whether at Peking or Honan, you also bid fare- 
well to absolutely everything in the way of 
amenity and comfort that you have ever known 
in your life. Nothing whatever of it remains, 
and in the sudden complete deprivation there is 
a strange feeling of glad release. In these con- 
ditions it is useless to take foreign-trained Chinese 
servants such 
as are a delight 
to house 
keepers in the 
coast-towns. 
These white- 
handed, ele- 
gant people 
could not pos- 
sibly be per- 
suadedto brave 
the hardships 
and dangers of 
the road; if 
they came with 
you as far as 
the mere be- 
ginnings of 
the wilderness 
they would 
immediately 
turn tail and 
run home. Therefore my own caravan con- 
sisted only of myself and my friend, Mr. W. 
Purdom (who had previously collected in China 
for Messrs. Veitch, and, having learned the ropes, 
turned out the mainstay of the expedition), 
attended by two tough carter-lads from Shensi, 
rough diamonds, but as brave as lions and ready 
for any emergency. With these, then, and a 
delicate small person who said he could cook, 
but couldn’t, and never tried to learn, the ex- 
pedition set out across the cold wild face of 
Northern China on March.sth, 1914. 

The difficulties of the trail began at once— 
nothing to what was to come, indeed, yet 


One of the caria stuce in a bog 
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sufficiently startling. The railway was left behind 
and the caravan of carts and mules wound out 
of the village and across the interminable dis- 
tances. The road we followed was the most 
famous highway in the world, the channel of 
communication between east and west, between 
Peking and Moscow, Lhasa and Constantinople. 
Yet it was little more than a rough cart-track, 
and very often hardly even that. The photo- 
graph here reproduced shows an episode that 
happened on a comparatively luxurious stretch 
of this “‘ road.” One of the great ark-like carts 
sank to the axles in a bottomless slough of mud 
in a village street, and we were literally stuck. 
The mules strained helplessly in the bog, and more 
had to be traced on to help them. ‘I here were 
shriekings and clamourings, heavings and strain- 
ings, anda mighty clacking of whips. The Chinese, 
however, never actually beat their beasts. 
After an hour’s delay or more we ccnsidered 
ourselves very lucky when, slowly and reluctantly. 
the hippopotamus-like bulk of the cart came 


in a “good” stretch of road—It took am hour to extricate it, 


surging up out of its mud-bath. Such episodes 
are only too common in the tamer stretches of 
the road; the wilder give pictures that defy 
belief, except to a generation that has learnt 
about “tanks,” and is not surprised to think 
of the enormous mass of a Chinese cart skipping, 
frolicsome as any lamb, over jagged boulders, 
with two huge wheels aloft in air, and the other 
two sunk deep in some rut or pit. Only the vast 
breadth of their gauge prevents them from over- 
turning completely a dozen times in the hour. The 
early days across the Shensi border, in fact, were 
arduous indeed, and we were very glad to get 
into the quiet central plain of the province, 
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Loading up 


where we progressed equably from day to 
day. 

Only the incidents of the journey diversified 
these monotonous days. In earliest daylight the 
mule-men roused one from one’s bed, the fittings 
and the cooking-pots were rolled away and hastily 
packed as soon as onc had eaten a snack, and in 
less time than anyone would believe the ‘mule- 
cradles were all packed and ready again. In 
the above photograph you see them lying ready 
in an inn-yard, with the Mafu presiding over their 
lading. Presently, for all the world as though 
they were playing “ oranges and lemons.” two 
mule-men raise one of these cradles aloft in the 
air, and with a manner of ludicrous dignity the 
leading mule comes stepping through the arch, 
which promptly descends upon his back, and away 
out of the yard he goes, proudly pacing along 
with all the others following in order, jingling and 
tinkling with the innumerable bells that caparison 
them, amid their multifariously-trapped head- 
stalls and tail-pieces, decked with blue beads, 
glittering ornaments, and long fringes of crimson 
tassels, 

Last of all, the “ lords” themselves ride out, 
with a few pieces of chocolate or some beef 
lozenges in their pockets to sustain them through 
the labours of the day. The long caravan winds 
slowly forward till late in the afternoon across 
the undulating ochre-coloured distances of the 
Shensi plain, where, at the beginning of April, 
the levels are shot with the shimmer of voung 
corn, and on the rolling hills the plum orchards 
lie in a blur of dirty white. On the plains of 
Shensi, however, I would advise would-be 
travellers to follow my example, and economize 


A scene in the inn-, a.d. 


their powers of endurance by traversing that 
slow, dull land in a Sedan chair, which affords 
you better opportunity than a pony of snatching 
food, or slumber, or a glimpse at a book. Wadded 
up in one of these latticed light chairs, you may 
very comfortably cover the face of. China. 
remembering that you must have at least four 
bearers if your dignity is not to suffer. ‘I hese, 
to a rhythmic jog, swiftly proceed, carrying the 
pole first on one shoulder and then on the other, 
with a shout to indicate the moment of change at 
every twenty paces or so. And thus, at length, 
in the greying afternoon, a crouching little mud- 
built. village appears in the distance, and men 
and mules perk up in the consciousness that there 
is “‘ dao-la °-—the end of a stage. Into the inn- 
yard we all crowd, and then begins a mighty 
Jangling and haranguing as we seek rooms and 
stalls. These little inns, by the way, exist only 
for the mules, for whom the accommodation is 
ample. ‘Their human concomitants sleep huddled 
up anywhere, and the foreign ‘‘ lords ” must put 
up thankfully. with what they can get. Weariness, 
however, is a good sauce, and I shall not easily 
forget the charm of those Chinese inns—the neat 
square little room, with walls of mud and floor 
of beaten mud or cobbles, with no furniture 
whatever, unless perhaps it be one tall table. 
with two stately arm-chairs on each side. But 
always along one of its walls the room has a raised 
platform like a solid stage. some three fect from 
the floor. This is the Aang. that invariable comfort 
of Northern China, and one of China’s most 
brilliant contributions to the joys of life. The 
hang is, in fact, nothing more nor less than a huge 
warming-pan. Through its oven-like doors its 


everlastingly smouldering fire is nightly fed with 
bracken and scrub and any old rubbish, with the 
result that all through the night its top gets 
warmer and warmer, and the Chinese lie out in 
their bedding and are comfortably toasted from 
beneath. Even the poorest hovel of the Northern 
Provinces possesses its kang. The babies and old 
women of the village spend their days on the 
hills scrabbling together material to ‘keep the 
home fires burning.” 

So, in the dark, bare little room, with its one 
dingy paper- latticed 
window, the foreign 
“lords” unfold. ‘The 
camp-chair is put 
together, the camp-table 
set on its fect, the camp- 
bed undone. ‘I he simple 
preparations of essential 
comfort are now assem- 
bled, and it only remains 
to sit down on the one, 
take a meal off the other, 
and then go to bed in the 
third. The evenings are 
not long on the road; 
with amazing rapidity 
Mafu gets fire and con- 
cocts soup, a mince is 
made of some chicken 
that a few minutes be- 
fore was pecking round 
the yard or prying into 
the water-jar, and Mafu’s 
younger brother, the 
wholly unsophisticated 
“Go-go,” hands these 
delicacies round in a 
condition of terror so 
abject that his great 
bulbous eyes seem likely 
to drop out at any 
moment. Our food once 
assimilated, a little chat 
follows, but bed calls insistently, and we enjoy 
a sweeter sleep in that bare place than one gets 
on the best of spring mattresses in the most 
elegantly-furnished of rooms. 

In the morning the process of the day before 
is repeated, and that of the morrow anticipated. 
The simple and ridiculously tiny reckoning— 
sixpence or so for the night for the entire caravan ! 
—is paid in long strings of perforated pence. 
Then out across the country the company defiles 
once more, amid bows and smiles from the jolly 
old landlord and his wife and their multi-coloured 
brood of little gay babies. 

But I will not lead you piecemeal over Shensi. 
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Let us make a jump for wilder lands. In Sian-fu 
we found that all the province was quaking before 
the imminent advance of the ‘“‘ White Wolf” 

, Rebellion. The brigands were sweeping up out of 
Honan into Shensi, leaving behind them a long 
trail of cities sacked and burned. The next object 
of the “ Wolves ” was clearly Sian-fu, the capital 
of Shensi. Against the rebels the authorities 


had only unpaid and disloyal troops to set, and 
all around was a population of thieves and 
rapscallions, only too eager to join forces with 


A typical Chinese inn—The accommodation for mules is ample, but human beings huddle up 


where they can. 


“White Wolf,” and help to swell his army of 
some twenty thousand raiders. Finally Sian shut 
itself within its gates and awaited the worst. 
We ourselves, by the most patient and agile 
diplomacy, succeeded at last in getting permission 
to leave the imperilled city, and went scudding 
westward across the face of Shensi, glad to be 
every day drawing nearer to the clearer climate 
of Kansu, and leaving farther behind the cloud 
of danger hourly darkening up over Shensi. 
Nobody stopped to wonder whether more 
“ Wolves ” might not be moving up in the west, 
to make their prey of Kansu also; but over the 
whole plain of Shensi brooded a sullen sense of 
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storm, so that we were thankful at last to be 
over the hills of the border, and into the fells 
of Kansu, with all rumours of ‘ Wolves” now 
left a dozen days behind. 

The caravan slowly made its way southward 
through the blazing arid hills that close in the 
Blackwater River, in search of a little town called 
Kiai-jo, notorious all over China for the wicked- 
ness and wildness of its inhabitants. ‘Ihey are 
a crew of outlaws and Secret Society men, who 
have all made their own homes too hot to hold 
them, and have accordingly gathered together 
for safety in this small, remote city. Here, lost 
in the unapproachable heart of hot and sterile 
hills, they plot evil against their mandarins and 
other powers that be, and for ever coquet with 
any rebels that may come along, whether mur- 
derous Mohammedans from the northern parts 
of the province, or stalwart monks of the ‘l ibetan 
highlands, so close at hand. To Kiai-jo, however, 
in spite of its sinister reputation, it was necessary 
for us to go, as only there could we hope to learn 
the whereabouts of the big mountains for which 
we were aiming. 

In Kiai-jo, sure enough, we duly met the first 
unfriendly reception of the year. ‘Vhrough dense 
and hostile crowds I was carried. in my chair, 
staring straight in front of me with the image- 
like blankness and majesty considered proper 
to great persons in China whenever trouble 
threatens, and dumped on the floor of the outer- 
most yard of the Yamen. ‘hither came a 
courteous entreaty from the mandarin that I 
would come up into the inner courts and honour 
him with a visit. This I was glad to do, if only 
to escape the attentions of the mob. In the 
official’s neat sanctum we sat in state on the right 
chairs prescribed by etiquette, and over cere- 
monious cups of tea exchanged the proper 
compliments. 

After this, by the governor’s order, inns and 
supplies, denied us before, were now conceded, 
and the rest of the afternoon passed in holding 
a sort of circus-show in the inn-yard, through 
which defiled incessantly a dense queue of 
sightseers so anxious to inspect the strangers 
and their belongings, that at last we unfurled 
the tents and made the show complete by sitting 
out under them, like waxworks of famous ex- 
plorers at Mme. ‘fussaud’s. 

Kiai-jo was a trying town to stop at, and the 
mysterious mountains we were in quest of 
remained undiscoverable, many more days’ 
journey south or west, but nobody knew accu- 
rately how many. So, with some difficulty, and 
thanks to the mandarin still, we collected a new 
string of mules, and embarked on the southward 
trail, travelling down through the gorges of the 
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Blackwater, which so successfully defend Kiai-jo 
from approach on the south. 

It was a strange country. ‘I he track clambered 
up and down, wandering round rocky buttresses 
and creeping along the faces of the black pre- 
cipices that hold the river deep in their gloomy 
gulf. Far overhead on cither hand towered gaunt 
and blasted crags, lifeless and waterless. Here 
and there the clids looked cool and moist, but 
only with glistering slabs of mica, and occa- 
sionally they had salt lying along their crevices 
like dirty snow. The Sedan chair had long since 
been left behind, and now there was no question 
even of riding. ‘The track was dangerous and 
arduous enough even for one’s own feet, and the 
bones of fallen mules far below on the dark 
shingle of the river warned us that even the 
surest-footed of pack animals was not here to be 
too rashly trusted. ‘The wide loads of a mule, 
hitting against a projecting corner of the cliff, 
are only too apt to overbalance pack and beast 
and all, even though matters be a little safe- 
guarded by having the pack-cradle loose on the 
mule-saddle, so that it has at least a chance of 
falling o:¥ without carrying the animal with it. 

Down these stupendous gorges we trudged, for 
the main part afoot, and sweated as never before 
or since in the intense heat of those sun-blistered 
airless depths, where the breathless glare was 
such that all my camera-films got ‘* jellied ” 
and came out worthless. 

Four days or so of the gorges we endured, and 
then, on the fifth, came to a suspension bridge 
across the Blackwater, leading over into a cooler, 
higher country of woods and moorlands away in 
the west. It seemed a strangely civilized thing to 
find in the wilds, with its iron rails and stanchions. 
When we came to examine it, however, we found 
that the floor consisted of a succession of loose 
planks, with pleasant glimpses of the Blackwater 
roaring ravenously beneath. The first photo- 
graph shows me carefully picking my way across 
from plank to plank. Very diferent was the 
traverse of the mules, for these wise animals 
utterly distrusted the gimcrack affair, and could 
by no means be persuaded to venture on it. 
Finally, all the packs had to come off, and then 
each animal, with one man hugging its nose 
and another twisting its tail, had to be separately 
coaxed and cajoled across the rocking, reeling 
stretch of peril. I was very thankful when at 
last the packs and beasts were all safe across, 
and the caravan once more on the move. I should 
have been still more pleased had I known what 
we were so narrowly missing. For during those 
very days another army of “ White Wolves,” 
summoned by the malcontents of Kiai-jo, was 
sweeping up into Kansu along this very road, 


and had we been but a few days later, we should 
have met them in the gorges, and there would 
immediately have been an end of my tale. 
For even if the leading ‘‘ Wolf”? was a person 
of culture and propriety, and even if there was 
a leading “ Wolf” at all, his followers were 
certainly not of a nature to respect foreigners, 
more especially as we ourselves, in default of any 
trustworthy banks in the interior, had to carry 
with us all our finances for the year, some 
thousand pounds or more in rough lumps of 
silver like primitive boats, over which there was 
infinite trouble everywhere in chanying them, 
smithereens being shaved or chipped off, and 
weighed out in uncertain scales against so many 
strings of copper cash. However, the “* Wolves ” 
would have had no such scruples, and there is no 
doubt that we foreigners would have emerged 
from the encounter with slit throats and empty 
boxes. 

In blissful ignorance of these terrific possi- 
bilities, however, we trailed away stwards. 
over hills growing ever higher and higher, and 
districts growing cooler and wilder and lonclier, 
till at last there came into sight a vast high wall 
of snow. Looking up at the little village gate 
through which we were passing. we saw smiling 
down upon us in their rows, throned and halved 
and mitred, the Buddhas and Bodhisatt of 
Tibet. We had found at length the mountains 
of our long search, and safely arrived on the 
verge of the sacred and mysterious land. Lucky 
were we to get out again as safely, ere many 
hours had passed. 

The next day a terrific climb over the moun- 
tains brought us down at last upon our first 
Tibetan village, with its monastery crowning the 
spur of the hill beyond. Here our welcome was 
thoroughly unfriendly from the very fi This 
particular place, indeed, has a peculiarly evil 
name, belonging as it does to a petty little 
Tibetan prince whose royal seat is far away in 
the north, so that he can exercise no control 
over these outlying fragments of his principality. 
In consequence, the inhabitants, securely in- 
dependent of their lord, snap their fingers all the 
more insolently at the Chinese authorities. ‘The 
Tibetan—who, when you get to know him, is 
a most friendly and delightful person—requires 
a great deal of knowing. In fact, before you 
become friends with him, you have to cure him 
of the national desire to cut the throats of all 
strangers, or build them up in the damp bonfires 
I have already mentioned. 

At Chago, as this village was called, we had 
great difficulty in securing any accommodation, 
and even then the inhabitants were very sullen, 
refusing all attempts at conversation. If ever one 
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39 
of the burly great fellows seemed willing to pass 
the time of day, his no less burly wife would pluck 
his homespun sleeve and frown him back into 
silence again. The trouble is that the Tibetan, 
not unnaturally, has the greatest possible 
suspicion and dislike of strangers. ‘lhe Chinese 
he loathes and despises, with a terror bred by 
fear of that huge, smooth, calm force that never 
fights or makes a noise, yet always “ gets there ”’- 
all the same. Foreigners, he knows only too well. 
are symptoms of missionaries and punitive 
expeditions and other disturbances of his im- 
memorial peace. And he is confirmed in his 
attitude by the Church, for reasons of its own. 

The Church, throughout ‘libet, has the 
monopoly of all the gold in that richest of known 
gold-bearing countries in the world. And the 
Church utterly declines to believe that any 
foreigner can come so far for any end less foolish 
than the discovery of gold and the infringing of 
the ecclesiastical monopoly. Accordingly it 
teaches its faithful that awful results in the way 
of murrains and hailstorms (that will ruin their 
crops and their cattle) will follow if strangers are 
allowed to go poking and prying up in the gaunt 
fastnesses of the Alps, where everyone knows 
that gold is born and bred and takes its walks 
abroad beneath the protection of the most 
powerful and jealous mountain-spirits. There- 
fore, on every count, the ‘Tibetan looks at first 
with a jaundiced eve on all intruders. 

All this, to our cost, we discovered. Hardly 
had we settled down for the night, in the wide 
barn-like hall of the house secured for our 
accommodation, than ‘the entire population of 
the monastery came pouring in on a visit. 
At the head of the purple-clad procession was 
the scarlet-buskined figure of the Prior, who put 
us through a most exhaustive cross-examination 
as to our purpose in coming, and so forth. Not 
one word of all our eloquent and truthful answers 
did that holy prelate believe ; for when we did 
at last think we had succeeded in making a good 
impression, and melted him into more cordiality 
than he had at first shown, he went straight out 
into the village with all his monks, and there 
issued orders that the whole expedition was to be 
murdered in the night if the job could be done 
decently, and without fuss! As a matter of fact. 
he probably felt himself rather too near China 
to risk an open attack on two of China’s honoured 
guests ; but if the work could be achieved quietly. 
the bodies could be got rid of in some deep ravine 
of the Alps, and nobody would know anything 
about the matter if questions were ever asked. 
For this reason no overt assault was made on the 
house that night, though as we lay there sleepless 
we wondered why queer scrabblings and scrapings 
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The cloister at Satance where the travellers took up their residence 


were going on all round the outer walls, as if 
somebody was trying to get in without drawing 
attention to the fact. 

On the afternoon of the next day, however. 
the populace gathered together, and made a 
dctermined attempt to waylay and murder 
Purdom as he strolled along the hill. The situa- 
tion was critical; in the twinkling of an eye the 
worst might have happened. It was Purdom’s 
own cheerful courage alone that save] the situa- 
tion. For, seeing 


te laid aside, and with wrath and chagrin in 
our hearts we moved down from the mountain 
land and over into China again. Here, most 
-luckily, we heard of-a loyal little Tibetan village 
called Satanee, in Chinese territory, but right up 
at the feet of those very mountains we had 
despaired of ever exploring. Over the hills to 
Satanee we accordingly proceeded, rejoicing to 
be farther removed from trouble. For now came 
news that the “‘ Vhite Wolf” had indeed swept 
up into Kansu 


how desperate tl:e 
case was, and all 
those long-bar- 
relled arquebuse: 
trained upon him 
with their fuses 
It, he turned back 
and, armed only 
with a smile, re- 
turned through 
that mob of huge, 
dark ruffians, 
gnashing their 
teeth and howling 
at him on either 
side as he came. 
After this it 
needed but little 
more persuasion 
from the Prior to 
prove to us that 
our hopes of a 
peaceful — collect- 
ing season ‘round 
Chago must 


The tower of Mr. Farrer's quarters at Satanee. 


behind us, and 
laid waste all the 
south of the pro- 
vince. ‘The per 
mission accorded 
us by Lord Jang, 
the local governor 
at Siku, to go and 
settle for the 
summer in the 
wilds of Satanee 
was clearly tinged 
with relief at 
having us so far 
out of harm’s way 
in times so 
troublous. Not 
only were his own 
city and head at 
stake, but he was 
further being per- 
petually pestered 
by letters from the 
viceroy at Lan- 
- chow, reminding 
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The travellers’ tents pitched on the city wall of Siku—The inhabitants were vastly interested in the strangers. 


” 


him that two “ foreign lords ” were now astray 
somewhere on the ‘Tibetan borders, and must at 
all costs be kept safe from danger or disaster. 
But our troubles, in point of fact, were only 
just beginning, and good Lord Jang forgot what 
the effect of China’s preoccupation was bound to 
have on the lawlessness of the Tibetan marches. 
We had hardly been settled ten days in the 
delightful, crumbling old cloister that was set 
apart for us at Satanee (ind otherwise only 
tenanted by one very frail and saintly old monk) 
when suddenly the storm broke. It broke 
literally, following us down from an excursion 
into the snow-bound Alps, and passing on to 
Chago in a hailstorm of such violence as ruined 
all their crops there for the year. Which dire 
catastrophe the indignant Chagolese immediately 


attributed to our presence at Satanee and our 
illicit pryings in the hills. Bitterly they now 
regretted having let us get away with our lives, 
and to make good their error once and for all 
they sent out the fiery cross against us in all the 
villages and monasteries of those parts, till the 
whole population, to the tune of some three 
thousand, came marching up the valley to wipe 
us out. 

To this pleasant news we were awakened at 
dead of night in the midst of a deluge of rain. 
Rising hurriedly, we put the Miao in as good a 
state of defence as we could manage. A highly 
agitated day of alarums and excursions succeeded, 
and when we had succeeded in attaining dusk 
with whole skins, the problem of our immediate 
removal from Satanee became very urgent, For, 
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loyal though the village was, and ready for any- 
thing in our defence, it would obviously not have 
been fair to claim its services against neighbours 
so much more powerful, nor did the mood of the 
people give the slightest hope of any quiet time 
for botanical work in the Alps. 

But where were we to go? All our mules had 
gone home, and none were to be got in Satance. 
Besides, in every quarter our retreat was blocked. 
In front rose a stark barrier of eighteen-thousand- 
foot mountains, perfectly inaccessible ; down the 
valley to the east the invading army waited to 
catch us; out in the west lay only the wildest 
and wickedest of all Tibetan lands, the territory 
of the black Tepos, among whom no stranger, 
even of ‘libetan stock, may venture alone and 
live. And behind us, over the intervening 
hills, we now heard that Siku, our last hope, 
and the nearest point of China, had been left a 
smoking, blackened ruin by the “ Wolves.” It 
seemed as if there was no way out. 


Necessity, however, is a good path-finder, and 


after a while we decided to strike for Siku, as 
the least certain death of the lot, even supposing 
rumour had not 


and the mandarins so overjoyed to have at last 
got us safe into their clutches that they would 
hardly let us out of their sight again, and gave us 
the military palace for a residence, to make us 
feel at home. But though Siku, almost alone 
among the walled cities of South Kansu, escaped 
the attentions of the ‘“‘ Wolf,” it now had to 
sustain an invasion from the Tibetans out of the 
west. Once more we were called to war, and 
in response to a deputation from the leading 
townspeople, headed by the two mandarins, took 
up our tents and weapons and all upon the wall, 
close to the west gate. There we pitched our 
defence amid admiring crowds, as shown in the 

photograph on the preceding page 
In the end, such was the awe caused by our 
preparations, that the dreaded attack came to 
little more than a raid. But it so stirred the 
hearts of the mandarins and people, that they 
begged us even more urgently not to venture up 
into the ravines of the huge ice-bound mountain 
that towers immediately behind the town, for 
who could tell what wicked ‘libetans might not 
still. be lurking up in those grim places? It 
needed, there- 


exaggerated the 
ferocity or 
the omnipo- 
tence of “‘ White 
Wolf.” Accord- 
ingly towards 
Siku, in the 
grey dawn, we 
wound our way 
from Satanee, 
with all its 
available 
inhabitants 
bearing the big 
black boxes 
over the fells 
in a long train 
before us. 
When these 
anxious days of 
flight were 
ended. and we 
found ourselves 
once more in 
the valley of 
the Black- 
water, lo! there 
was Siku  sit- 
ting safe and 
sound after all, 


The great mountain “ Thundercrown,” 


on whose upper flanks the little party camped, 


ay 


fore, many days 
more of patient 
exploration 
among the 
lower hills, and 
the two gigantic 
gorges u 
behind Siku, 
before we could 
at last take up 
our tents to the 
heights, and go 
into camp on 
the upper flanks 
of Thunder- 
crown, whose 
mighty summit 
is here shown, 
looking west- 
ward into Tibet, 
with Siku lying 
far down on 
the left. For 
what further 
befell us in 
Siku and else- 
where you 
must await my 
next instal- 
ment. 


(To be continued.) 


HOW HE PREPARED 
FOR THE WAR 


We ourselves have had a certain amount of 
experience of the German spy and his devious 
ways, but in Prance—the first country that 
the Huns had earmarked for destruction—the 
espionage system was even more fully deve- 
loped. 


By BERNARD 
St. LAWRENCE. 


Ever since the beginning of the war the writer of this remarkable article has been 


engaged in collecting authentic information concerning German spies and their methods, and 

some of the results of his investigations are here set forth. A startling light is thrown on the 

ramifications of a system that employed abroad more than sixty thousand men and women in 
every walk of life, and which is still far from having been eradicated. 


IN the early days of the war, when 
| everything in the military and civilian 
| life of France was still in a state of 
perturbation, certain undecipherable 
messages were picked up nightly 
by the wireless telegraphy station at Cros-de- 
Cagnes, a little fishing village on the French 
Riviera, some seven miles from Nice. Other 
stations in many other parts of the country 
and abroad likewise received those mysterious 
fragments from the unknown—partly in code, 
partly in unintelligible German—and trans- 
mitted them to military headquarters, where 
futile attempts were made to make head or 
tail of them. One thing, however, was certain: 
they emanated from an enemy source, a secret 
wireless installation somewhere, as the experts 
were convinced, either on the French or Italian 
Riviera. The problem of the whereabouts of the 
German or Austrian spies who thus dared to 
carry out their nefarious operations under the 
very noses of the French and Italian author'ties 
at once became of intense interest to the police 
all the way between Marseilles and Genoa. But 
they searched for the culprits in vain. 

Before the middle of August. 1914, however, 
thanks to a perspicacious English journalist, the 
mystery was elucidated. 

Singularly well-inspired, he had gone to Monte 
Carlo to obtain war impressions. Had he searched 
all through France he could not have found a 
more fruitful subject for study than the little 
independent principality over which the Prince 


of Monaco and M. Camille Blanc et Cie. reign. 
For many years before the war the adminis- 
trators of the gambling hall had done everything 
in their power to make Monte Carlo attractive 
to Germans and Austrians, in order to fill the 
void left by English visitors, a great many of 
whom had instinctively fled to Egypt or else- 
where, to get away from these ill-mannered or 
otherwise obnoxious guests. The Boches and their 
accomplices having been expelled from the 
principality on the second day of mobilization, our 
journalist found the authorities of the Casino 
still staggering under the blow which the cata- 
clysm had dealt them. The Casino was closed, 
the palaces and villas and hotels on the hillside 
seemed to be sleeping more soundly than usual 
under the hot August sun, the Terrace over- 
looking the sea was deserted. Over everything 
was written, as it were, that stock phrase of the 
croupiers—who now sat, armed with fans in lieu 
of money-rakes, outside their own establishment 
— Rien ne va plus.” 

With several pages of jottings in his note- 
book and his brain filled with impressions, the 
journalist, who intended to take an early after- 
noon train back to Nice, turned, on his way 
to the railway station, into the half-closed Café 
de Paris. Here. getting into conversation with 
a communicative gargon—a clearly well-informed 
Monagasque—he unexpectedly gleaned the most 
important item of intelligence he had yet come 
across, a piece of information so curious and so 
significant that he there and then decided to 
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“A good-sized yacht was moored in the harbour.” 


change his plans and spend the night 
at Monte Carlo. 

“Yes, sir; it was high time they got 
rid of the Boches,” said the waiter. 
“Monaco had become a veritable 
spies’ nest. At any rate, they got hold 
of one—Kurz, the Austrian sub-director of the 
Casino. | He was undoubtedly working for 
Francis Joseph, otherwise how can one explain 
the incriminating plans and documents which, 
on dit, were seized at his house? They got him 
early in the month, just after the Prince’s 
notices to the Austro-Boches were posted up, 
and he’s now at the island of Ste. Marguerite, 
where some others would be, too, if they weren’t 
being protected.” 

As he reached the end of this last phrase the 
waiter lowered his voice to a confidential whisper, 
and after a quick glance in the direction of the 
caissiére’s desk, in order to assure himself that 
he was not observed, continued :— 

“The man with whom Kurz was naturally 
hand in glove we’ve still in our midst, though 
I don’t suppose he'll have the face to stop here 
another twenty-four hours. Vicht, the Director- 
Ceneral of the Casino, is a German, and since 
the declaration of war he’s done all he could to 
get the authorities to maintain his too-recent 
naturalization. He tries to make out he’s a 
Monagasque. Mats cela ne marche pas. The 
wonder is that he’s still here, for it’s well known 
what he and Kurz have been up to for years past. 
Everybody acquainted with the position of affairs 
here knows that these two men had at their 
disposition a small army of detectives, whom they 
employed to shadow the Aabitués of the Casino, 
including certain well-known journalists, in order 
to ascertain the origin of information against 
Germany and the Germans which had been 
published in the Press. Vicht and Kurz had 
become all-powerful here, and would have turned 
the principality into a German possession if 
they’d had the chance. ‘They made a start last 
winter, it is said, by assisting in the publication 


of a German weekly news- 

: er run by an unsuspect- 
ing journalist. Ah, Vicht’s 
a wily customer —a man 
to be watched, I think.” 

Thus put on the scent, 
the journalist decided, as 
1 have said, to postpone his 
departure and await deve- 
lopments, whichcame much 
sooner than he expected. 

Having dined at the 
Hétel de Paris, he went out 
in the cool of the summer 
evening to stroll on the 
Terrace and smoke his 
cigar. It was a magnificent 
summer night, one of those 
soirées d’éié when Monte 
Carlo and Monaco, with 
their soft: scented breezes from the hillsides and 
sea and the twinkling lights in the little harbour 
opposite the Condamine, were steeped in romance 
—a night for reflection. Thoughts of the war and 
the astounding fact that an enemy subject was 
still at liberty in the principality filled the 
journalist’s mind as, at the end of a quarter of 
an hour’s perambulation on the flower-adorned 
promenade, he stopped to rest and, leaning on 
the parapet, looked down on the harbour of the 
Bay of Hercules. 

A good-sized yacht was moored 

The Secret there. Whose was it? It was not 

“Wireless.” the Princess Alice, Prince Albert of 

Monaco’s boat, which had been used 
for so many oceanographic expeditions, and whose 
lines he knew well. Suddenly he remembered 
to whom it belonged—to Jellineck, the motor- 
car manufacturer, director of the Mercédés 
Company, and Austrian Consul at Monaco, and 
the whole story of that notorious spy’s machina- 
tions flashed back to his mind. Strange that he 
had not thought of it before, when it was so 
recent ! 

Jellineck, an intimate friend of a French prefect 
of the Alpes-Maritimes, whose sister, it is said, 
had once been a governess to the children of the 
Austrian manufacturer, had succeeded in escaping 
when war was declared, and some of the blame 
had been laid by one of the Nice newspapers on 
the shoulders of the French official. Matters 
were made still worse when Jellineck’s yacht, 
which had been sequestrated and taken to Cannes, 
was allowed, in most peculiar circumstances, 
to be removed clandestinely to Monaco, where, 
presumably, it was in neutral waters. The affair 
created a great commotion locally, because 
Jellineck’s réle as a master-spy had long been 
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Suspected, a supposition supported by the fact 
that a special messenger of his used to make 
the journey every week from Nice to Ventimiglia, 
to receive and dispatch his correspondence. 

Whilst the journalist’s eyes were fixed on the 
dark outline of Jellineck’s yacht, on board of 
which there was not the slightest sign of life, 
his attention was attracted by a strange 
luminosity playing, like a will-o’-the-wisp, over 
the masts. By Jove—wireless ! To his observant 
eye and well-trained technical mind there was 
not the slightest doubt about it; that light 
could be nothing else than radio-telegraphic 
sparks, the play of which can so often be seen 
around the antenne of wireless telegraphy 
stations. 

This electric phenomenon furnished, as it were, 
the missing link in a long chain of deductions 
which, sub-consciously, his brain had been 
turning over and over for days past—ever since, 
in fact, he had first heard from a friendly police- 
inspector at Nice of the mysterious messages 
picked up at Cros-de-Cagnes. The master-spy 
Jellineck—the removal of his yacht to Monaco— 
wireless messages dispatched or received there. 
With whom was he still communicating ? Surely 
it must be Vicht! 

No further time was to be lost. The journalist 
left the Terrace immediately, walked swiftly 
down to the Condamine, and took a short cut 
to the police-commissary’s office at Moneghetti. 
The little dark-eved Italianesque official acted 
with commendable promptness and circum- 
spection. Before the night was over two wireless 
installations were seized—one on board Jelli- 
neck’s yacht ; the other, traced in the same way, 
in a Monte Carlo villa residence, which, if it had 
not actually been occupied by Vicht or members 
of his family, had certainly been rented by an 
accomplice, who, like himself, cleverly managed 
to slip through the fingers of the police. The flight 
of the Director-General of the Casino, first to 
Ventimiglia, afterwards to San Remo, and then 
to Diana Marina, coincided with the astute 
journalist’s discovery—a tell-tale fact indeed. 

It has now been proved beyond a shadow of 
a doubt that Monaco 
was, with Paris, 
Brussels, and 
Geneva, one of the 
Germans’ chief spy 
centres, and the 
operations of their 
innumerable agents 
naturally spread to 
Nice, Cannes, Toulon, 
and other places 
along the Riviera. 


Even after Vicht’s flight this dangerous man 
preserved sufficient influence in the principality to 
obtain his salary, which was brought to him from 
Ventimiglia, whilst his accomplice, Kurz, had 
the impudence to write to the gas company and 
order the gas to be laid on at his Monte Carlo 
villa, presumably in view of his triumphal return 
there after the victory of the Germans! A German 
millionaire. named Uhde, the owner of an im- 
portant building rented by a big bank, situated 
just beyond the frontier line between Monaco 
and France, was arrested on the day after 
mobilization, just as he was trying to escape in 
his car. The owner of the ch&teau and estate of 
Almanarre, near Hyéres, Uhde, who was formerly 
an officer in the Zieten Hussars, had chosen his 
property with true military foresight. It enjoys 
an extensive view over the Bay of Toulon, where 
he could follow at his ease all the movements of 
the French warships. His suspicious behaviour 
and frequent journeys to Germany led to a law- 
suit, some time before the war, between him and 
M. Léon Daudet, whose ante-bellum revelations 
concerning espionage in France have been shown 
to be in a great measure correct. Uhde lost his 
action for libel before the Toulon court, which 
condemned him to pay the costs, and he met with 
little better result on appealing to Aix, where, 
having claimed four hundred pounds damages, 
he was awarded merely two pounds. 

The German and Austrian agents 
The Motor- at Monte Carlo, Nice, and else- 
Boat Torpedo. where along the French Riviera 

hid their plans so carefully that 
the observation of direct spying was rare. Yet 
on other occasions than the one related above, as 
testified by M. Georges Prade, they were caught 
in the very act. The following striking instance 
came to the notice of this well-known sportsman 
in April, 1914, 2 few months before the war, 
when he was organizing the motor-boat races 
at Monaco. 

An extremely powerful motor-glider, with an 
engine of four hundred horse-power, attained 
the enormous speed of sixty-two miles an hour 
in that year. Boat and motor were built by 


“The motor-glider attained the enormous speed of sixty-two miles an hour.” 
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M. Despujols, a Paris manufacturer, and the 
glider was entered in the programme of 
events as piloted by a Spaniard named 
Soriano. On the last day of the races every- 
body heard with surprise that the boat would 
not take part in the trials, as the motor had 
already been taken to pieces 
and sent away. A little later 
it transpired that a buyer, 
name unknown, had paid 
no less than two thousand 
four hundred pounds for 
this specialized motor, and, 
though it was utilizable only 
for racing, had withdrawn 
it from the contest. The 
mystery deepened when it 
was further learnt that the 
motor had been sent first 
to Lyons, and thence to the 
well-known electrical and 
dirigible manufacturing firm 
of Siemens-Schuckert, at 
Biesdorf, near Berlin. 

The whole truth came out 
in the course of an official 
inquiry conducted by M. 
Prade,towhom M.Despujols 
confided the details of the 
strange affair. ‘The purchaser was an individual 
named Schmidt, who pretended he wasa Russian, 
but who always steered German motor-boats and 
raced under ‘the German flag. He was to have 
competed against M. Despujols’ boat, but pre- 
ferred to kill two birds with one stone and buy 
him out. Working in league with an engineer of 
the famous firm of Bosch, the magneto manu- 
facturers, who represented the German house of 
Siemens, and with a workman who, although he 
was known to be earning only two pounds a week, 
was discovered to have distributed bank-notes 
very lavishly in return for information, Schmidt 
learnt that the motor in question was just what 
he was looking for. Sent to Berlin at the end of 
April, 1914, it was destined to form part of a 
curious motor-boat torpedo, filled with explosives, 
running automatically, and controlled from a 
distance by Hertzian waves. The value of such 
an engine as this in a naval engagement, had it 
been brought to perfection in all its parts, is 
self-evident. 

Industrial espionage, of which this motor story 
is a typical example, was practised on a very 
large scale at Nice. The capital of the Riviera, 
where the Italian population is very numerous, 
was regarded by the Germans as one of the best 
centres for their operations when Italy came into 
the war on the side of the Entente Powers. Hence 


“A strange liking for pedestrianism in the 
neighbourhood of frontier.” 


the completeness of their 
spy organization. Their 
principal meeting-place was 
at the bookshop of Hohberg, 
a vender of German ‘“ Kul- 
tur” in the Rue Maccarani. 
Hohberg was the publisher 
of a paper called Deutsche 
in Nisza, which had a circu- 
lation of twelve thousand 
copies weekly and contained 
articles with such titles as 
“In the Interests of Ger- 
manism.” It heartily re- 
commended its readers to 
patronize the Reichsadler- 
Apotheke, which masque- 
raded as an Anglo-Russian 
pharmacy, or the notorious 
spy Hiibner, a florist of the 
Rue Masséna. It warmly 
upheld a campaign in favour 
of Riviera sanatoriums— 
run by German or Austrian 
doctors—such as the ones 
near Gorbio and Mentone, 
and which were admirably 
suitable as hiding-places for 
German officers, supposed 
to be convalescing but really spying. It 
contained a complete list of German doctors, 
tailors, etc., and frankly invited every Boche 
to pay a call at the Nice office, which thus 
served as a central organization for all the spies 
who, as tourists, naturalists, botanists, masseuses, 
chiropodists, and quacks overran that town and 
the whole of the beautiful Alpes-Maritimes. 

“ The man’s topographical knowledge is extra- 
ordinary,” said a Nice friend of mine one day, 
referring to a young Austrian, the tutor to the 
children of Jellineck-Mercédeés, who used to spend 
every available holiday tramping about the 
lavender-covered hills near Breil and the Franco- 
Italian frontier. ‘‘ Although I’ve carried my 
beehives from place to place in these parts 
during more than twenty years, and pride myself 
on knowing every inch of the ground, yet he has 
often astonished me by his references to this or 
that mountain pathway or little-known landmark. 
These Austrians and Germans, almost without 
exception, possess a faculty for geographical 
surveying, linked with a strange liking for 
pedestrianism in the neighbourhood of frontiers 
and forts. Can that be merely a coincidence ? ” 

This was some years before the war, and at 
the time my friend's declaration produced no 
more than a passing impression. But I have 
since come to see what an important truth and 
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warning it contained, the very kernel of the thesis 
which another clear thinker and Alsatian patriot, 
the Abbé Wetterlé, developed with great skill 
at the general meeting of the Touring Club de 
France on December sth, 1915. 

‘The Abbé Wetterlé showed in his 

“Peaceful lecture how every German, through 

Penetra- his civil and military education, has 

tion.” — become a potential spy ; how, on 

going forth to spend his holidays 

in France or elsewhere abroad, he could not help 

being the active agent of those directors of his 
conscience, the Pan-Germanists. 

Recollect, everywhere and always, that you 
belong to the supreme race,” they said to him, 
through their newspapers, pamphlets, and tracts. 
“ Even if you know the language of the country 
where you are travelling, speak nothing but 
German. Never put up at any hotels but those 
kept by Germans, and amongst these choose 
only the ones kept by compatriots who you know 
have preserved all their attachment for the 
Fatherland. Insist in these establishments that 
they serve you with German products, and that 
the bill of fare is drawn up in your native tongue. 
Trink only beer imported from Germany. In 
the shops buy only those goods which bear the 
mark ‘ Made in Germany.’ Praise wherever you 
go German industry, German methods, German 
science. To keep your feet on the right path, 
we will supply you with guides, in which you 
will find every needful address. Our good 
counsel will accompany you everywhere. And 
thus, whilst amusing and instructing yourself, 
you will render signal service to your country 
and will become a pioneer of Germanism in those 
couitries which we wish, progressively, to 
dominate. Moreover, never forget in the course of 
your travels that you can make a thousand useful 
observations. Note down what vou see and send 
us the information you collect. Details apparently 
the most insignificant may be of use to our 
industrial, commercial, and patriotic socicties. 
Finally, strengthen the patriotic feeling with our 
compatriots established abroad. Tell them that 
Germany does not forget them, and that it is to 
their interest to remain in close relations with it. 
If you act in this way—and you cannot do 
otherwise, for we shall keep a sharp eye on you— 
vou will contribute largely to the glory of 
Germany, which to-morrow will dominate the 
world.” 

This picture is in no way exaggerated. Identical 
language was addressed to German tourists by 
the Pan-Germanist Association and the Deutsch- 
tim im Ausland Society, and the guides they 
~ublished inculcated the ‘principles of the most 
"\-refaced espionage, 
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‘Ike information which these ambulatory 
amateur spies collected was undoubtedly precious. 
It assisted in the spread of German commerce 
and German ideas. Our enemies worked on the 
principle that every little helped, and that the 
observations of a spectacled professor tramping 
through France could be turned to almost as 
much use as those of a professional spy, working 
under cover of a bank or an insurance company 
like the Viktoria zu Berlin in Paris, which our 
friends and Allies the French very soon closed 
down. The sum-total of the efforts of all these 
amateur and professional spies was enormous, 
and would indeed have led to the domination 
of Europe by the Teuton but for his inborn crass 
stupidity. 

I wonder when we shall really learn to know 
the true character of the German? French 
people, who long ago put a stop to Teuton tricks, 
are amazed to hear that we still allow the enemy 
to remain in our midst, and that we actually 
help ttem to carry on their businesses, just as 
though the war never existed. “‘ Are you aware 
of the fact,” I have often been asked by Parisian 
friends, “ that these large German concerns were 
nothing more or less than gigantic spying 
organizations ? ” 

Those who have any doubt about 
this should read the remarkable 
revelations of M. Georges Prade 
anent the Viktoria zu Berlin 
‘Insurance Company, the premiums 
of which represented over eighty million pounds. 
In the Paris offices of this company, in the 
Avenue de l’Opéra, M. Prade discovered a 
peculiar organization called the Special Biro. 
The employés of this office were all Germans, 
between twenty-five and thirty years of age, 
and officers in the German reserve. They 
spent from five to six months in France, 
received forty pounds a month each, with an 
allowance for travelling expenses, and spent their 
time motoring all over France. Eastern France 
and the Alps was their favourite region. Naturally 
they all disappeared a few days before the 
German mobilization in July, 1914. Whilst 
these men were spving out the land, their col- 
leagues in Paris were performing equally useful 
work for the German Government, “ establishing 
an exact estimate of the public fortune, a useful 
element in assessing war taxation and indem- 
nities,” and otherwise obtaining valuable in- 
formation. The Viktoria, for example, offered 
special terms to French officers. It insured them 
without extra charge, against war risks, and. 
through the medium of visiting agents, advanced 
money at very reasonable terms on their policies. 
The Berlin offices of the Viktoria thus secured 


A Peculiar 
Insurance 
Company. 
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the names of all the French officers who owed it 
money, an excellent arrangement indeed on 
which to base an organization for spying. 

One of the most astounding institutions in 
Paris before the war was a free German school, 
open to children of all nationalities, where 
instruction was given entirely in German, and 
French was treated as a foreign tongue. Naturally 
history and geography were taught from the 
German standpoint, and a love of Germany and 
the Kaiser was dinned into the pupils. Stranger 
still, none of the professors held a French certifi- 
cate, a sine qua non for a French teacher, or were 
even naturalized. Yet in 1908 one of them was 
even decorated with the Legion of Honour. 

Side by side with this instance of ‘“ peaceful 
penetration ” may be placed that of a com- 
mercial agency, the Agence Schimmelpfeng, 
which existed in Paris for years, and, under the 
guise of a society for giving confidential informa- 
tion to commercial houses and their customers, 
covered a most elaborate and minute spy system, 
with central offices in Berlin. ‘To give but one 
example of the work of this agency, it knew the 
name of every baker in the East of France, how 
many men he employed, and the exact number of 
sacks of flour he used per week. Thus the German 
military authorities knew almost to a loaf how 
much bread could be counted on for an invading 
army. 

German spies were always particularly active 
in Eastern France. Another precaution they took 
was to secure all the contracts for coal for the 
frontier forts, in order to be able to withhold 
supplies at a critical moment and thus render 
them useless. On a par with this was the estab- 
lishment of a German chemical works adjoining 
an airship factory, which they were ready to 
supply with hydrogen just as long as it suited 
them. The arrangement had this additional 
advantage: when any little hitch occurred with 
a machine, German workmen were always ready 
with their help. A French dirigible had thus no 
secrets for them. 

Supplies and the methods by which as complete 
a control of them as possible could be obtained 
must have been made the study of a special 
section of the Secret Service department in Berlin. 
Is it not curious that in 1912 a German firm 
should have succeeded in obtaining the contract 
for the exclusive furnishing of lubricating oil 
for the French army motor-cars? But this is 
nothing in comparison with the plans laid for 
getting possession of the iron-fields of Normandy 
and a certain part of the French Channel coast. 

Germany, lacking iron ore, obtained ex- 
tensive concessions of land in Normandy and 
annually sent vast quantitics of mineral to 


Krupp’s, where it went to the 
making of munitions to be used 
against the Allies. In the extrac— 
tion of this ore only German 
machinery, worked by German 
coal, was used. Simultaneously our arch-enemy 
got possession of a place called Di¢lette, eighteen 
miles west of Cherbourg, and constructed there a 
deep-water port, capable of accommodating vessels 
of fifty thousand tons. The ostensible purpose 
set forth by the concesstonnaires was the shipping 
of ore and the working of a submarine iron-mine, 
but the real object was made clear when the 
German newspapers, in their bragging way, began 
to write about Diclette as the “German Gib- 
raltar.” And a German Gibraltar it would have 
become but for Great Britain’s intervention in 
the war. For if France had not had our Navy 
behind her, nothing would have been easier than 
to land German troops at Diélette. ‘The port and 
arsenal of Cherbourg would have been but a 
mouthful for the Huns, the western side of Cher- 
bourg, owing to the natural disposition of the 
land, being undefended, as it has always been 
looked upon as impregnable. And so it was until 
the port of Diélette was constructed. 

Di¢lette, the proposed German submarine base 
for the Channel. and adapted not only for military 
and naval purposes, but most conveniently 
situated for spying on Cherbourg, was used for 
the first time as a port only a week before the 
outbreak of war. On July 25th, 1914, the first 
big vessel arrived and was loaded in the record 
time of twenty-four hours. Under the super- 
intendence of Raders, the chief spy, large quan- 
tities of explosives had been accumulated. The 
greater part was seized by the French Govern- 
ment, but when the authorities attempted to visit 
the mine it was discovered that many of the 
galleries had heen wilfully flooded. 

After all the arrangements had been made at 
Diclette, the Germans began to say that the 
carriage of iron ore thence to a German port had 
been found to be too costly, so they immediately 
began to acquire land and make arrangements 
for smelting on the spot. Furnaces were built 
at Caen, a railway line was constructed, the 
canal from that town to the sea was deepened, 
and things were so arranged that at any given 
moment Caen could be cut off from its natural 
port, Ouistreham. The electric cable transmitting 
the motive force for this port and for the opening 
and shutting of the bridges over the canal was 
aerial, and passed over land acquired by another 
of the prime movers of the Diélette and Caen 
schemes, & man named Thyssen, an intimate 
friend of the Kaiser. ‘This cable was cut on 
August 12th, 1914. 
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The machinery and materials, directors and 
workmen of all these undertakings were German, 
so that, although some of the capital of the 
company was furnished by French shareholders, 
practically the whole of this part of Normandy 
was already, when war broke out, in the hands of 
the Huns. Normandy in their power, they set 
about getting Brittany. Private individuals 
bought up large tracts of land and islands, and 
there is no doubt that the splendid port of Brest 
would before long have been theirs. Was not 
one of the Kaiser’s sons familiarly known in 
Berlin as the ‘‘ Duke of Brittany” ? 

I have mentioned two of the chief spies con- 
nected with the Normandy plots, Raders and 
Thyssen. The former left the mine at Diélette 
on August 1st, but was arrested. Hefter, one of 
his subordinates, received a telegram that his 
brother had been run over by a train, and so got 
away on July 26th, whilst a third, a so-called 
Swiss, named Strobel, stayed in France for a 
month, and even returned to Diélette in January 
to destroy a trunk full of papers in a house which 
he had occupied. 

Rheims, the cathedral city of saddened 
memories, was another of the great spy centres 
of France. More than 
seventy ‘inhabitants, in 
every imaginable disguise, 
had to be shot, we are told 
by M. Léon Daudet, who 
before and since the war 
has thrown much light on 
German espionage. Every 
woollen mill in Rheims was 
known to the enemy, and 
at the time of the invasion 
they sent off to Germany 
more than a hundred wagon- 
loads of models and draw- 
ings of machines, and so on, 
together with multitudinous 
bales of merchandise. All 
account-books were soaked 
with paraffin and burnt, and 
all workmen’s dwellings were 
systematically destroyed. 

There is no doubt that as 
regards works, factories, and 
millsof all kinds, asystematic 
plan was followed wherever 
the German system of espionage operated. Those 
that could in any way be useful to the invaders 
during their occupation were carefully preserved, 
and those judged prejudicial to their future com- 
mercial prosperity were as ruthlessly destroyed. 
It was the same with private residences. Anything 
belonging to spies—many of them naturalized 
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Frenchmen—was marked by advance guards ia 
accordance with a carefully-prepared list, and 
was neither burnt nor pillaged when all around 
was destroyed. 

Henkell, of Wiesbaden, had some years ago 
started a wine business at Rheims, and his ware- 
house was built between the barracks, the 
aviation ground, the military fodder stores, and 
other official buildings. From the windows of his 
establishment he and his employés could keep 
an eye on the movement of all military trains 
on the three lines leading from Rheims to 
Chalons, Charleville, and Laon. 

But this man Henkell was a 
Hermann von mere underling compared with 
Mumm, others. Hermann von Mumm, 

“Prince of of champagne fame, was the high 

Champagne.” priest of the spies of Rheims. 

A multi-millionaire, he owned a 
splendid residence in that city, another in the 
Avenue du Bois de Boulogne in Paris, and a 
third in the Department of the Marne. He was 
served by a retinue of servants, most of whom 
were non-commissioned officers in the German 
army. Besides being an enthusiastic motorist, 
he kept a racing stable. Many German officers 
visited and stayed with him. 
Under cover of his wine 
business, the acquiring of 
vineyards or other land, 
these spies openly scoured 
the country until they knew 
it in its minutest details. 
Everything was thus fore- 
seen and arranged for the 
German occupation — the 
position of trenches, good 
shelters, cemented platforms 
for heavy guns, and even 
stores of ammunition in 
disused quarries. It was 
entirely due to Mumm and 
his satellites that the Huns 
were able to establish them- 
selves in Champagne so 
firmly. After the victory 
he was to have been Prince 
of Champagne. 

Thanks to Hermann von 
Mumm’s horse-dealings and 
the sumptuous féfes he was 
accustomed to give, he succeeded in establishing 
relations with innumerable feople willing to 
uphold and help him in his nefarious work. At 
Chantilly, the racing centre, he had quite a little 
army of spies under his direction. 

His brother, Walter von Mumm, a devotee 
of shooting, who with his friends was responsible 
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for about four thousand head of game every year 
at Ville-aux-Bois, went to Germany in February, 
1914, and on his return informed his keepers that 
he should preserve no game that year, as he did 
not intend to shoot next season. On July 25th, 
1914, he left in one of his motor- 
cars, with his French chauffeur, 
for Frankfort, telling his servants 
he should be back in three weeks’ 
time, between August 15th and 
25th. Once over the frontier the 
chauffeur was astonished to see 
numbers of soldiers on the 
march, and was calmly informed 
by his master that it was “la 
guerre.” On reaching Frankfort 
he was dismissed, and told to 
get back to France as best he 
could, which he did after a long 
and painful journey v4 Belgium. 

In the district known as La 
Woevre, a great plain in the east, 
extending between the Meuse 
and the Moselle, all the large 
farms for years past gradually 
slipped into the hands of the 
Germans, who generally bought 
them much above their value, 
and then, as often as not, let 
them lie fallow. All the labourers 
were Germans, mostly not speak- 
ing French, whilst many others 
appeared to be much above 
their station — evidently spies 
who would be most useful to 
an invading army as knowing 
all the strategic points, path- 
ways, bogs, and so on. 

Much the same thing happened 

A Secret around Verdun. Many of these 

Telephone frontier towns had secret  tele- 

System. phones installed in the cellars. A 
French ambulance worker, taken 
prisoner, was conducted into one of these farms 
to await the convoy she was to join. By 
accident she was hustled into a room full of 
telephonic apparatus, and was able, before 
she was hurriedly taken away again, to read the 
names of some twenty French villages inscribed 
over them. She had encountered by chance 
the central exchange of the spy farms. 

In this manner did the Huns lay their plans 
for the hoped-for occupation of France. When 
the time came for the declaration of war the 
majority of the spies of Germany made good their 
escape. But some, in accordance with the orders 
of their superiors, remained behind to continue 
to assist in the conquest of the country. 


“By accident she was hustled into, a room 
full of telephonic ap aratus.” 


When the German army was marching towards 
Paris signals were noticed at night on the heights 
of Meudon-Bellevue, and these were answered by 
others along the river. Similar ones were noticed 
near the Gare du Nord and the Gare de l’Est, and 
it is a fact that at no matter 
what hour a train of stores left 
the former station bombs were 
always dropped upon it. This 
continued, I have been told by 
a person in authority, until 
certain spies, who had obtained 
employment with the railway 
company in order to signal the 
departure of the trains, were 
discovered and shot. 

I have often been asked if I 
think that much spying still goes 
on, even in this third year of 
the war, and my invariable reply 
is, “Read the newspapers.” 
Hardly a day passes without a 
case of espionage being recorded 
in the Press. Here are two 
typical examples which have 
come to my own farticular 
notice quite recently. 

The first is that of a certain 
Marie Liebendall, wife of Gimeno 
Sanches, born at Tiisseldorf, 
and twenty-eight years of age. 
Accused of espionage, she was 
sentenced to death by the 
Council of War of the Fifteenth 
Region. She gave herself out to 
be a countess, but in reality is 
the daughter of the manager 
of the Mannesmann works at 
Munich. After residing in Germany and the 
United States, she came to France, under the 
cloak of her Spanish husband, and devoted 
herself to spying. She was arrested at Cerbére, 
at the very moment she was escaping into 
Spain. Imprisoned at Marseilles, she attempted 
to poison herself. 

The second case is that of Frido J. C. von 
Meverem, who was sentenced to death on 
September 6th last by the First Court-Martial 
in Paris and then tried again in November by 
the Third Court-Martial, the first sentence having 
been quashed owing to a technical fault in the 
procedure. Meverem was accused of concealing 
his German nationality at Nice in March, 1916, 
and also of entering the entrenched camp of 
Paris in the same month. While at Nice he 
corresponded in invisible ink with an espionage 
agent, who sent him a cheque for about forty 
pounds. He was also charged with having 
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furnished the enemy with information pre- 
judicial to the operations of the army and com- 
promising the security of the forts and other 
military establishments. Meyerem was again 
adjudged guilty and sentenced to death. 

“thousands of these men and women, ready to 
risk their lives for the love of money and the 
German Fatherland, undoubtedly continue their 
dangerous work all over France to-day. ‘The 
majority of them are women, either the German 
wives of French subjects or alleged ‘‘ neutrals.” 
They are thus free to go about, under the pro- 
tection of their borrowed or neutral flag, without 
let or hindrance. Some who are unmarried 
play, I am convinced, a more hazardous game 
by remaining in hiding until night, when they 
come forth like nocturnal birds of prey. This is 
by no means so difficult in a large city like Paris 
as one would think, as witness the case of an 
Austrian, Michel Augmeister, aged thirty-cight, 
a native of Martensdorf, who remained hidden 
away by his French wife in his apartment 
at 24, Rue Brey, for no less than twenty-six 
months. It was not until October 25th last 
that, as his health was suffering seriously from 
seclusion, his spouse considered it the wisest 
plan to give him up to the police. 

Among the multitudinous means 
The “Lonely employed by German female agents 
Soldier” in France is the insertion of small 
Trick. advertisements in the Parisian 
papers proposing an exchange of 
correspondence with British officers at the Front. 
Until a stop was recently put to this practice, 
as the result of an inquiry at military head- 
quarters, I frequently saw advertisements of this 
sort in a daily published in Paris. Here is a 
specimen of one announcement :— 

“ Refined Parisian lady wishes to exchange 
correspondence with cultured person at the 
Front, to improve knowledge.” 

A few days later the same advertiser varied 
the wording as follows :— 

“Young Parisian widow, having greatly 
travelled, wants to exchange correspondence 
with cultured officer at the Front.” 

In a series of similar advertisements she 
became “an artist,” ‘an actress,” and “an 
independent lady.” That a large number of 
“lonely” British officers were deceived and 
entered into correspondence with her is certain. 
It is satisfactory to be able to say that, through 
the vigilance of the authorities, she did not 
succeed in her object. A certain foolish young 
lieutenant had a narrow escape of falling into 
her clutches. He wrote—quite in good faith— 
that he would be glad not only to correspond, 
but also to meet her when he next came to Paris 
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with his colonel, as he fairly frequently came to 
the capital, and put up at the Hotel Continental. 
However, very fortunately for him, the meeting 
never came off, for before the letter had reached 
its destination the lady had received her warning 
and sailed for the United States. 

Mr. W. Beach Thomas, the Daily 


Spies Mail correspondent with the British 
atthe Army, recounted on October 19th 
Front. last a strange incident which oc- 


curred at Armentiéres, where the 
old and more regular method of warfare then 
prevailed. ‘‘ Two days ago,” he wrote, “a 
civilian was seen to leap over the parapet of 
our front trench and run for the German line, 
which is not far distant. He was shot dead 
before reaching it, and in the evening th 
Germans recovered his body. How had he reached 
our trench? Who was he? Was he spy or 
madman?” Few readers will hesitate over the 
answer. 

There must indeed be numerous spies at the 
Front. I am told that in certain sectors the 
country people whose homes are still within the 
war area are frequently suspected, and wonder 
has often been expressed that the military 
authorities have not long ago ordered them to 
retire far to the rear. 

I have heard of a ploughman who, for the 
guidance of Hun airmen, ploughed two converging 
furrows pointing directly to the position of a 
concealed battery, which was later severely 
shelled, and of a seemingly unsophisticated 
countrywoman who laid out a white sheet on 
the ground, wherein to pack her wares for 
market, hard by another important position 
that German planes were searching for. Both 
these people turned out to be disguised Boche 
agents. 

‘The liberty of the mercay.tis, or itinerant 

merchants, who infest the rear and rob the 
French poilu or British “ Tommy” by selling 
him wretched goods at an exorbitant price 
should likewise be curtailed. 
- Spies are to be divided into innumerable 
categories. Within the limits of a magazine 
article it is impossible to do more than touch 
on the fringe of this great topic. One could 
devote two or three chapters of a book mercly 
to the subject of those spies who, from time to 
time, are carried at night-time within the French 
and British lines by German airmen, who pick 
them up again when dawn is about to break. 
This is the most perilous game which the spy 
is called upon to play. It leads to the most 
extraordinary adventures and __hairbreadth 
escapes, and some of these I hope later on to have 
the opportunity of relating. 
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The land has its perils for the aviator, and so has the sea; but our “fliers” in Bgypt have 


learnt to dread the treacherous desert more than anything else. 


Here are two little stories from 


the annals of the R.F.C.—one near tragedy, the other real tragedy, lightened only by the 
amazing self-sacrifice of a young officer and the dogged pluck of his mechanic, who posted 
up his diary while awaiting death. 


HATEVER the professional distinc- 
tion may be between the two 
branches of the aviation service, the 
broad difference in the public mind 
between the Royal Flying Corps and 
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the Royal Naval Air Service is that the former 


fly over land and the latter over sea. And 
whatever the relative advantages, and the 
reverse, of these opposite conditions may be, a 
certain amount of sympathy inevitably goes out 
to the naval airman in the supposedly more 
difficult element from which he starts and on 
which he has to make his “ landing ” on return. 
The mystery and the menace of the sea, which 
has always made sailors a race apart, is so real 
and apprehensible a thing, even to the landsman, 
that instinctively the sea is felt to be a source of 
greater peril to the airman than the land. 

Be this as it may, it has fallen to the lot of the 
Royal Flying Corps in this war to face an 
“element ”—if one may call it such—as_ mys- 


terious as the ocean, and not a whit less menacing. 
This is the desert—a thing which casts a spell 
upon those who have to dare it as potent and 
as fearful as any with which the sea holds the 
mariner in thrall. 

Mutable to the eye as the face of the waters, 
sudden and fickle in mood as the sea itself, 
there lurks in the desert an even grimmer 
menace than that which gives the sailor his 
wary, vigilant eye. The cruelty of the sea is 
nothing to the cruelty of the desert. Ask the 
airman who has made trial of both, and he will 
tell you that better a hundred times the risk of 
falling into the clutches of the uncertain sea 
than the chance of finding himself at the mercy 
of the pitiless desert. 

Here is a case in point—a littie excerpt from 
the doings of the Royal Flying Corps, which it 
would he hard to match even in the records of 
that adventurous service. Pilot and observer 
set off in an aeroplane upon a single-handed 


reconnaissance towards the enemy’s lines in 
Sinai. A long flight was made over the desert, 
and the machine was a long way from its base 
when that terrible bughear known as “‘ engine- 
trouble” developed. All attempts to right it in 
the air proved abortive, and a forced descent 
was made. The aeroplane alighted on the 
desert waste, and the two occupants worked 
feverishly to adjust the faulty mechanism. 
Their dismay can be imagined when they found 
repair impossible, and realized that between 
themselves and the Canal lay a stretch of some 
twenty miles of desert, over which no means of 
progress was possible to them save their own 
legs. 

It says much for the loyalty to duty of these 
two airmen that they carefully dismantled the 
gun which was mounted on their machine before 
setting fire to the latter, and that they actually 
set off on their long tramp across the burning 
desert carrying the gun between them. 

It soon became evident that any idea of salving 
the gun by taking it all the way with them was 
hopeless. ‘The weight, not inconsiderable under 
any conditions, was insupportable, and before 
long there was no course possible but to bury 
the weapon in the sand, obliterating as best they 
could all tell-tale traces which might reveal its 
hidden presence to a chance enemy patrol. 

Progress was easier when the cumbersome 
weapon had been disposed of. But it was not 
long before clothing had to be jettisoned also. 
The relatively thick and heavy garments of an 
aviator were intolerable under the savage rays 
of the sun, and one by one they had to be 
discarded. Even so, the going was terribly 
difficult and the journey most exacting. By 
means of a compass a direction due west was 
maintained, the one hope of the castaways being 
to keep on until some point on the Canal should 
be reached. 

The hours went slowly by as mile after mile 
was laboriously covered. The strength of both 
men was steadily declining, but it was not until 
something more than half the estimated distance 
from their goal had been accomplished that 
either gave way. Then one collapsed ; he could 
go no farther, he declared. His companion, 
well aware how fatally seductive a “ rest ” would 
inevitably be, bade him keep going, but without 
effect. ‘The weary man’s legs gave way beneath 
him ; he sank down on the sand, and declared 
that he preferred to stay there rather than 
attempt to struggle on any longer. Advice, per- 
suasion, cajolery, threats, and even force were 
of no avail, and nothing remained but for the 
second man to continue the journey, with waning 
hope, alone. ‘To stay with his cumrade meant 
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that both must inevitably perish miserably ; 
by pressing on there was, at all events, a faint 
chance, not only of reaching the Canal himself, 
but of summoning aid to return in time to rescue 
the other. 

For some miles the wretched survivor, now 
tortured by an awful thirst and so weakened 
that he seemed scarcely able to move his legs, 
staggered blindly on across the desert. He had 
consciousness enough to maintain his westerly 
direction, but as to how long he continued 
stumbling forward in this almost aimless fashion, 
or what distance he covered, he can hazard only 
the wildest guess. His progress became largely 
automatic. Force of will alone kept him moving, 
his reluctant limbs relapsing into semi-mechanical 
action. 

At the moment of his direst extremity, as it 
seemed, when from sheer lack of power his body 
threatened to collapse altogether, the hapless 
wanderer espied a horse before him in the 
desert ! 

Now, if this were fiction, no writer, however 
cynical, would ever dare to introduce a horse at 
such a point of the narrative. The thing would 
be too absurd; the long arm of coincidence 
never reached so far as that! Nobody could be 
expected to believe it. 

Yet the fact is as stated. At the psychological 
moment, when every new step taken might have 
proved his last, the wanderer saw before him in 
the desert the miraculous apparition of a horse. 
It can be easily supposed that at first he did not 
believe his eves. In his half-demented state he 
feared the creature must be an hallucination— 
some trick of mirage, or the mere figment of his 
disordered brain. Only when he came nearer, 
and could hear as well as see the animal move, 
did a full realization of his good fortune begin to 
dawn upon him. 

A sail in unfrequented latitudes never seemed 
more truly a godsend to castaways at sea than 
this marvellous horse to the exhausted airman. 
It was but a stray animal belonging to some 
mounted unit which had drawn the peg of its 
head-rope and escaped from the horse-lines into 
the open desert, but to the incredulous eyes 
which suddenly perceived its presence it might 
well have been the famous magic steed of the 
Arabian Nights. 

To catch the animal was the immediate thing 
to be done, and anyone who has tried to catch a 
shy horse in a paddock can imagine the hideous 
anxiety on the part of an exhausted man in 
approaching an animal which has the illimitable 
desert to manceuvre in, and has but to kick up 
its heels to vanish in a trice over the horizon. 
Fortunately, the creature evinced but little 
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“At the psychological moment the wanderer saw before him in the desert the miraculous apparition of @ horse,” 


shyness, and suffered itself to be taken without 
difficulty. It is probable, indeed, that this 
desert encounter was not less welcome on the 
one side than on the other. 

One wonders how the would-be rider ever 
managed to get astride his lucky steed. His 
legs had little enough capacity for a spring left 
in them. But necessity and hope in com- 
bination provide a wonderful incentive and spur, 
and somehow or other he scrambled up. He 
himself has hazy recollections only of this stage 
of his adventures, and beyond the fact that he 
did mount that horse, and manage to set it going 
in a westerly direction, his recollections are 
vague. 

‘The next phase of the story is contained in 
the narrative of the officer commanding a patrol 
vessel on the Suez Canal, who relates that while 
on duty his attention was directed to a strange 
figure riding on horseback along the eastern 
bank of the Canal. At first sight he supposed it 
to be some mounted Arab or other nomad of the 
desert, but on closer inspection the horse did not 
seem to be of native type, and the rider’s garb 
appeared unusual. On nearer approach the 
strange apparition resolved itself into a white 
man, of wild and haggard demeanour, dressed 
in a tom shirt and very little else, who bestrode 
barebacked a troop-horse in distressed condition. 
Hailed by the patrol boat, the white horseman 
replied in English, and explained intelligibly, if 
a trifle incoherently, that he had come out of 
the desert, that his chum was lying some miles 
back in dire distress, if not already dead, and 
would somebody please hurry up and do some- 
thing. 

The conclusion of the story can be told in a 
sentence. A relief party was sent at once into 
the desert, the second airman was picked up 
exhausted but still alive, and at the date when 
the present writer last heard of them both 
parties to this strange adventure of the desert 
were little, if any, the worse for their experiences. 
As to the gallant troop-horse which played the 
part of a kind of eguus ex machina, no peg in all 
the lines is now more firmly and securely driven 
in than his ! 


The story just related ends happily for all 
concerned ; let me deal now with the reverse 
side of the shicld ! 

About the middle of June last year Second- 
Lieutenant Stewart Gordon Ridley, of the 
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R.F.C., went out alone in his machine as escort 
to another pilot, who had with him a pilot 
named J. A. Garside. ‘‘ Engine- trouble ” 
developed when Lieutenant Ridley had been 
flying for an hour and a half, and, as they could 
not put the matter right immediately on alight- 
ing, they decided to camp where they were for 
the night. Next morning, as Ridley’s engine 
still proved obdurate, the second pilot decided 
to fly back alone to the base, and return on the 
following day to the assistance of the two men. 
This programme was duly carried out, but when 
he got back the pilot found that Ridley and 
Garside, with the machine, had disappeared. 

A search party was immediately organized to 
scour the desert, and on the Sunday tracks were 
discovered. It was not until the Tuesday, 
however, that the missing ’plane was discovered. 
Beside it lay the dead bodies of Lieutenant 
Ridley and Garside. A diary was found on the 
mechanic, and the brief entries therein tell the 
tragic story of those last hours better than pages 
of description. ‘The diary reads as follows :— 

Friday.—Mr. Gardiner left for Meheriq, and said he 
would come and pick one of us up. After he went we 
tried to get the machine going, and succeeded in flying for 
about twenty-five minutes. Engine then gave out. We 
tinkered engine up again, succeeded in flying about five 
miles next day (Saturday), but engine ran short of petrol, 

Sunday.—After trying to get engine started, but could 
not manage it owing to weakness—water running short, 
only half a bottle—Mr. Ridley suggested walking up to 
the hills. Six p.m. (Sunday): Found it was farther than 
we thought; got there eventually ; very done up. No 
luck. Walked back ; hardly any water—about a spoonful. 
Mr. Ridley shot himself at ten-thirty on Sunday whilst 
my back was turned. No water all day ; don't know how 
to goon: got one Verey light ; dozed all day, feeling very 
weak; wish someone would come; cannot last much 
longer. 

Mondz 
bottle 


y.—Thought of water in compass, got half 
seems to be some kind of spirit. Can last another 
day. Fired Lewis gun, about four rounds ; shall fire my 
Verey light to-night ; last hope without machine comes. 
Could last days if had water. 


The captain of the Imperial Camel Corps, with 
which the aviators were co-operating, formed the 
opinion that Lieutenant Ridley shot himself in 
the hope of saving the mechanic, the water they 
had being insufficient to last the two of them till 
help arrived. The Commanding Officer of the 
R.E.C. states: “ There is no doubt in my mind 
that he performed this act of self-sacrifice in the 
hope of saving the other man.” 

The history of the R.F.C. is a short one, but 
it is already full of glorious deeds. 


be BUCKLEY 
“ MYSTERY 


3 e Compiled from Personal Narratives by 
RS. 2 CHARLES J. BRANDRETH, F.R.G.S. 


ILLUSTRATED BY BERTRAM PRANCE. 


The Author has made a hobby of ferreting out the details of secret crimes—queer cases which, 
for lack of direct evidence, or owing to the reluctance of persons interested to prosecute, have 
never come into court. In the following story he sets forth the curious circumstances that 
lay behind the disappearance of a wealthy young man formerly well-known in London society. 


seem HE following narrative—so far as the acquaintances, made a sufficient income by acting 
¢ TN circumstances are known to me—is as mentor, guide, and companion to wealthy 
ba Wall a perfectly sincere account of a young scions of the nobility. You may have 
A em remarkable chain of events that noticed, whether you see them at the theatre 
=~ happened about fourteen years ago, or at the racecourse, or in some other place of 
and which have never before been published, public resort, that these wealthy young noblemen 
though the facts were common knowledge to are often accompanied by men of Captain 
at least a score of persons then resident in Droyley’s stamp—men with a thorough know- 
London. ledge of the world, who are entrusted with the 
Captain Droyley, the central figure in this duty of preventing their charges from making 
story, was about forty-two or forty-three years fools of themselves or getting into the clutches 
old, upright, thin, of middle height, with clean- of ‘“‘ crooks.” As Captain Droyley loved good 
cut features and a hawk-like nose. His eyes food, fine wines, fragrant cigars, and a luxurious 
were perhaps set too close together to give his _ life generally, his position as companion to the 
face an altogether agreeable cast, but his hands nobility enabled him to enjoy all these things 
were small and slender, he was perfectly groomed, without putting his hand into his own pocket. 
and his mode of speech and the manner in which His ill-humour on this particular morning 
he had fitted up his flat in Savile Row marked arose from the fact that, amongst his letters, 
him as a man of good brecding and refined he had found one which informed him that the 
taste. committee of the Lotus Club had decided to 
On the particular morning when my story postpone for three months the consideration of 
opens the Captain was in rather a bad humour, _ his application for membership. This decidedly 
and he showed it by finding fault in a dry, unusual proceeding had greatly incensed Droyley, 
abrupt way he had with his man-servant. The for he knew very well that the committee had 
coee was not sufficiently hot, the bacon was of allowed itself to be guided by certain rumours 
inferior quality, and he did not consider that that had been spread abroad concerning him, and 
his boots were properly polished. The servant that it was considered that a period of three 
accepted these rebukes without a word; he was months was necessary to probe the truth or 
accustomed to his master’s little vagaries; falsehood of these rumours. The Lotus Club 
and, moreover, as his employer waS sometimes _ was frequented by the gilded youth of Britain, 
away for months at a time, and his duty was and was a particularly exclusive little centre. 
simply to carry out the instructions which the ‘That is why, with a view to his own interests, 
Captain sent to him, the job was an easy one. Droyley was desirous of becoming a member, 
Captain Droyley had left the Army some years instead of the mere visitor he then was. He 
before, and, his private income being insufficient had been proposed and seconded by two thorough 
to keep him in the comfortable circumstances young “ bloods,” and it was a slap in the face 
in which he wished to live, he had, thanks toa for Droyley and his proposer and seconder to 
number of influential and aristocratic friends and be thus put back. 


His cogitations on the subject were inter- 
rupted by the telephone bell. 7 

“Hullo! Yes, oh, it’s you, Ratherdale ! 
Certainly. Yes? Who? Roderick Buckley ? 
Of course! I met him down at your shooting- 
box in Leicestershire! By all means bring him 
along! I'll wait in for you!” 

Half an hour later the servant ‘introduced 
Lord Ratherdale and the Hon. Roderick 
Buckley. The first-named had served with 
Droyley in the same battalion and the two men 
were useful to each other in a variety of ways. 
The Hon. Roderick Buckley was a young man 
of aristocratic family and blessed with a large 
income, but he was in bad health. ‘This an 
observer would soon have discovered for himself, 
from a study of the pale face, the dark furrows 
under the eyes, and the thin hands and wrists. 
In other respects his features were refined, and 
there was a certain air of distinction about him 
which predisposed people in his favour. 

There is no necessity to reconstruct the conver- 
sation that occurred between these three men. 
Suffice it to say that Roderick Buckley had met 
Captain Droyley some weeks previously whilst 
shooting in Leicestershire, and had been attracted 
towards this cool and masterful individual. 
Buckley's doctors had ordered him to take a 
yachting cruise for three or four months in 
cheerful and entertaining company, and, in 
looking round for a companion, he had asked his 
neighbour, Lord Ratherdale, if he could suggest 
somebody as a secretary and companion for the 
journey. Ratherdale immediately thought of 
Captain Droyley. He knew that the captain was 
in London, and probably doing nothing in par- 
ticular, for he had returned from the United 
States a few months before, and it was in connec- 
tion with his presence in America that some 
scandal had been spread about concerning the 
captain's doings there. Lord Ratherdale, how- 
ever, was a very worldly man, who did not expect 
to find his fellow-creaturcs perfect, and indeed 
would not have liked them if they had been. 
Moreover, he probably attached very little 
importance to such rumours, considering them 
to he grossly exaggerated. so he spoke of Droyley 
to Roderick Buckley, who passed the greater 
part of the year in his own county and was not 
well conversant with the gossip of the London 
clubs. Buckley jumped at the idea of having 
such an excellent companion; but would 
Droyley agree to come? 

“T have no doubt he will if you make it worth 
his while,” replied Lord Ratherdale. ‘“ Mind 
you,” he continued, cautiously, ‘I don’t think 
that Droyley is a saint by any means. The 
Duke of Blagdon had some trouble with him, and 
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finally parted from him on very had terms. 
Anyway, he gives Droyley a bad name; but 
then there was a woman in the case, and, 
between ourselves, Blagdon is a bit of an ass.’ 

“Well.” replied the Hon. Roderick Buckley. 
with a smile. ‘I do not think I could quarrel 
with your friend Droyley on that score, for there 
will be no women with us on the yacht.” 

And so the pair had come up to town and 
sought this interview with Droyley. In the 
end, after diplomatically making himself a 
little desired—that is to say, after some pressure 
—Captain Droeyley agreed to accompany the 
Hon. Roderick Buckley as his secretary and 
companion on a three months’ yachting cruise, 
for an honorarium of two hundred pounds 
and all his out-of-pocket expenses. The Captain 
was immediately entrusted with all the details 
of the trip, and the somewhat indolent Mr. 
Buckley went away highly pleased with his 
bargain, and much relieved at being able to 
discharge on to the shoulders of such an experi- 
enced man as Droyley the burden of making 
all necessary preparations. 

Three weeks later, the eight-hundred-ton 
steam-yacht President Lincoln, hired from an 
American millionaire, sailed from Southampton 
with the Hon. Roderick Buckley, accompanied 
by Captain Droylev, on board. The master, 
Captain Young, was a Swansea man; so was 
Mr. Williamson, the first officer, as also were 
most of the crew. The steward was an Austrian 
named Hauser, and the cook an Italian whose 
name is of no consequence for the purpose of 
this narrative. There was also Joseph Wain. 
Mr. Buckley’s valet. For an account of all 
that happened on the yacht we are dependent 
on the statements made by Captain Young, 
by Mr. Hauser, the Austrian steward, and by 
Wain, the valet. 

It seems that during the first four or five days 
Mr. Buckley did not make his appearance 
on deck, suffering from sea-sickness, but Captain 
Droyley was up and walking about the deck 
twenty-four hours after the beginning of the 
cruise. He conversed both with Captain Young 
and with Mr. Williamson, the first officer, and 
earned the favourable opinion of both these 
mariners. When, after putting in for a day 
or two at La Pallice the Hon. Roderick 
Buckley made his appearance on deck, it was 
evident that he thought a great deal of his 
companion and secretary. It appeared that, 
thanks to the remedies supplied by Captain 
Droyley, and to his suggestions, Mr. Roderick 
Buckley had quickly got his ‘sea legs,” and. 
like most persons who have just recovered 
from sea-sickness, he was inclined to be grateful. 
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Anyway, Captain Droyley was continually in 
request. ‘Where is Captain Droyley?”’ or, 
“ Just ask if Captain Droyley is in his state- 
room,” were frequent demands. From that 
day forward they were constantly together. 

The President Lincoln steamed from La 
Pallice to Bilbao, and from Bilvao to Lisbon, 
where she lay for a week. Captain Droyley, 
who spoke several languages fluently, had 
numerous friends and acquaintances in the Por- 
tuguese capital, and several of these came on 
board to tea or to dinner. In view of what after- 
wards happened, Mr. Roderick Buckley’s servant, 
Wain, remembered that one day, seeing Captain 
Droyley go ashore with a number of letters 
in his hand, he had said :— 

“Shall I take the letters to the post, sir?” 

“No, thank you, Wain,’ Captain Drovley 
had replied. ‘Iam passing there myself, in case 
there should be a registered letter for me.” 

At the post-office it so happened that the 
Italian cook was posting a letter to his family, 
and he saw the Captain enter, write out a tele- 
gram, and dispatch it at the counter. 

From Lisbon the yacht called at Cadiz and 
Gibraltar—where Mr. Roderick Buckley had 
several friends from the garrison to dine—and 
having visited the Balearic Isles, Ajaccio, 
in Corsica, Naples, and Malta, turned northwards 
into the Adnatic Sea, and skirted the coast 
of Dalmatia, with which Captain Droyley 
seemed to be well acquainted. During all 
this time the closest friendship appeared to 
link the Hon. Roderick Buckley to his secretary 
and companion, and to such an extent was the 
young man guided by Captain Droyley that 
the steward, when going for orders as to the 
meals, was always referred to Captain Droyley. 

“Ask Captain Droyley what he thinks of 
this dish,” he would say, or, “ Homard @ 0 Ameri- 
cain? Oh! I don’t know if that is good for 
me. Better ask Captain Droyley.” 

It came to this at last, that although never 
once did Droyley give a direct order to Hauser, 
nor indeed to anybody else on board, it was 
Captain Droyley who practically did what he 
liked, and not the Hon. Roderick Buckley. 

On the twenty-eighth of May, a month after 
leaving Southampton, the President Lincoln 
put in at the quaint old-world Dalmatian town 
of Spalato, famous for the gigantic ruins of the 
palace of the Emperor Diocletian. Mr, Buckley 
and Captain Droyley left the yacht to visit the 
ruins, and—apparently at the Captain’s sugges- 
tion—decided to lunch at the Bellevue Hotel, 
in the town. Here, judging from the bits of 
conversation which afterwards reached the 
ears of Joseph Wain, the valet, and Mr, Hauser, 


the steward, the Captain had accidentally met, 
in the dining-room of the hotel, an American 
lidy with whom he was very well acquainted, 
Mrs. Travers Hartmont, who was visiting 
Dalmatia accompanied by her maid. The 
Hon. Roderick Buckley seems to have been 
greatly taken with the lady, for he insisted 
that she should come and dine with them that 
evening on the yacht. 

Word was sent to Mr. Hauser to prepare a 
special dinner, and that evening the lady, 
escorted by the Hon. Roderick Buckley and 
Captain Droyley, came on board. She was, ac- 
cording to the description given of her by Captain 
Young, by Mr. Hauser, the steward, and by 
Joseph Wain, Mr. Buckley’s servant, a handsome 
woman with dark hair and most expressive eyes. 
Her well-poised head was small, like that of 
most American-born women. She was not 
little, neither was she very tall, but her every 
movement was full of grace. At the dinner her 
conversation was “sparkling,” and it became 
obvious that she had made a very great im- 
pression on the young nobleman. 

Next day a motor-car came alongside the 
quay, and Captain Droyley accompanied his 
employer and the lady on a long excursion to 
the famous falls of Kerka, one of the greatest 
natural curiosities of Europe. The President 
Lincoln stayed for a fortnight at Sebenico, 
and as Captain Young and Mr, Williamson 
remarked, it was a very long time to remain 
in such an out-of-the-way place: but evi- 
dently this was not the opinion of the Hon. 
Roderick Buckley. nor of Captain Droyley, 
and not a day passed that Mrs. Travers Hartmont 
did not come on board to lunch, to tea, or to 
dinner. She was an excellent musician, and 
had a good voice, and there was a piano on the 
yacht. Briefly, it seemed as though she had 
bewitched both young Mr. Buckley and_ his 
secretary. 

At the end of a fortnight Captain Young 
received instructions to get up steam and proceed 
next day to Venice, on the opposite side of the 
Adriatic. At the same time Mr. Hauser was 
told to prepare an additional state-room for 
Mrs. Travers Hartmont, who was going with 
them to Venice: 

The lady came on board that evening with 
her Swiss maid and her luggage, and the yacht 
sailed next morning for Venice. A 

It seemed that some sort of a cloud had 
suddenly risen to disturb the hitherto very 
friendly relations between Captain Droylev 
and his employer. Their conversation was 
briefer and more restrained, and Mr. Buckley, all 
attention for the fair American, seemed a trifle 
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It seemed as though she had 
bewitched both young Mr. 
Buckley and his secretary. 


irritated whenever Captain Droyley made his 
appearance in the dining-saloon. 

The opinion of Mr. Hauser, the steward, 
was that there had arisen a feeling of jealousy 
between the two men, due to the presence of 


the American lady. Yet, in his conversations 
with Captain Young or with Mr. Williamson, 
Droyley, in his late evening walks on the deck, 
where he came to smoke a pipe before turning 
in, seemed as serenc as ever, and even jovial. 
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On arrival at Venice Mrs. Travers Hartmont’s 
luggage was taken to the railway station, and 
she left the yacht, accompanied solely by Mr. 
Buckley, Captain Droyley remaining behind 
on board. It rather seemed to the steward 
as though there was just a little constraint 
as the lady said good-bye to Captain Droyley, 
but this may merely have been the impression 
on Mr. Hauser’s mind. 

That evening Mr. Buckley remained closeted 
in the smoking-room of the President Lincoln 
for several hours with Captain Droyley, and 
the next morning both men seemed to be once 
more on the same friendly terms as had formerly 
been the case before the appearance on the 
scene of Mrs. Hartmont. 

In the afternoon, Captain Young and Mr. 
Williamson were sent for by Mr. Buckley, and 
when they appeared in the saloon Mr. Buckley, 
who spoke with a somewhat tired and drawling 
accent, as was his wont, said :— 

““Good morning, my dear Young; I want 
you and Mr. Williamson to witness my signa- 
ture. I have made a will, and it is essential 
that it should be properly witnessed. You 
are the right men to witness it.”” 

Captain Young, and afterwards Mr. William- 
son, then signed their names under a statement 
which read, “ Signed in the presence of the 
testator, and of us both, and of each other,” 
but they did not read any portion of the will 
itself, over which a sheet of blotting-paper had 
been drawn. 

The document was then sealed down in an 
envelope, addressed to a firm of solicitors in 
England, and Wain carried the letter to the 
post, registered it, and handed the receipt to 
Captain Droyley. 

The President Lincoln then sailed from Venice, 
and visited the Greek Archipelago. From 
there, after calling in at the Pireeus, where an 
acknowledgment of the will was apparently 
received from the solicitors, the yacht was 
turned westward, and began skirting the coast 
of Africa from Alexandria to Algiers. Nothing 
unusual occurred until the second of August 
when, whilst of the coast of Morocco, Mr. 
Hauser noticed that the Hon. Roderick Buckley 
took a great deal more wine than was good for 
him, the occasion being his birthday. He 
began to talk about Mrs. Travers Hartmont 
in disjointed sentences, and Wain alleges that 
he heard his master say :— 

“Droyley, you are a rum card, really! 
Fancy letting your chances to that woman go 
for something you may never get !” 

To which Captain Droyley is said to have 
replied: “ My dear Rodcrick, this is not a fit 


subject for conversation. 
and blow o f the cobwebs.” 

The two men went on deck and deck chairs 
were placed for them close against the taf-rail 
aft. Mr. Hauser’s assistant, a man named 
Sheppers, served them with a bottle of 
Schweppes, and then retired. 

“Tell Wain he needn’t sit up for me,” said 
Mr. Buckley, and with that the man left them, 
it being then nearly eleven p.m. 

What happened next nobody in this world 
now knows, but that night Mr. Williamson, who 
was in charge of the middle watch, was surprised 
to see Captain Droyley in his pyjamas come 
up to the bridge, and to hear him call out in 
an anxious voice, “Mr. Williamson, is Mr. 
Buckley in the chart-house with you?” 

“No, sir, he is not,” replied Mr. Williamson. 

“ Have you seen anything of him during your 
watch ? ” again asked Droyley. 

“No, I have not seen him since just before 
dinner-time last evening,” replied Williamson. 

“Then we must call the captain at once, 
for I very much fear something may have 
happened to him,” cried Droyley. 

Captain Young was aroused, and Droyley 
explained that he had brought the young man 
on deck to cool his brain, for he had taken rather 
too much champagne. He had sat with him 
on deck until past one a.m., and had then urged 
him to retire, but Mr. Buckley, who seemed to 
have completely recovered from the effects of 
the wine, had insisted upon staying and sleeping 
in the deck-chair, and had asked Captain Droyley 
to leave him there for an hour or two. Captain 
Droyvley had then retired to his own state-room, 
which faced that of his employer. After sleeping 
for an hour he had awakened and was surprised 
to see the electric light still switched on in Mr. 
Buckley's state-room opposite. Thinking the 
young man might be ill, he crossed over to the 
door and knocked. Getting no answer, he had 
turned the handle, but at once saw that Mr. 
Buckley was not in his cabin. He hurried on 
deck to the place where he had left him, but 
neither Mr. Buckley nor the deck -chair upon 
which he had been lying were to be seen. He 
had then searched the ship without result, and 
finally, thinking he was in the chart-house with 
the officer of the watch, he had gone to Mr. 
Williamson. There was not a sign of the young 
nobleman anywhere, and Captain Droyley 
showed the utmost distress. A strange circum- 
stance was the disappearance of the deck-chair 
and, as Mr. Williamson afterwards remarked, 
of a small coil of half-inch rope that lay near. 

There could be no doubt that the unfortunate 
young man had turned over in his chair, and. in 
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“T want you and Mr. Williamson 
to witness my signature, 


some unaccountable manner, had fallen, with 
the chair. into the sea. ‘There was a sliding 
handrail close to the spot, and this was found to 
have been pushed back, but it was quite a yard 
and a half from the spot where Captain Droyley 
had left Mr. Buckley asleep in his chair, so that 
to have fallen through the open handrail Buckley 
must have shifted his chair to a point opposite 
the open part of the rail. 

The tragic disappearance of Mr. Buckley cast 
a general gloom over the whole ship. Captain 
Young headed for the nearest seaport, and there 
reported the occurrence to the Consular agent 
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and the local authorities. At his own request 
Captain Droyley was taken to Marseilles, where 
he left the ship and returned by train to London. 

When the Hon. Roderick Buckley’s will was 
opened it was discovered that he had left a sum 
of ten thousand pounds to Captain Droyley. 
Such a legacy greatly surprised the family of 
the deceased nobleman, and a well-known firm 
of detectives was engayed to unravel the mystery 
of such extraordinary generosity. The result of 
their inquiries, which extended over a period of 
several months, showed that Captain Droyley 
had first been engaged as a sort of gentleman-in- 
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waiting to the young Duke of Blagdon. The 
Duke had become greatly smitten with the charms 
of one Millie Leighton, who played a small part 
in a popular musical comedy of the time. 
Droyley, so it appeared, had taken advantage 
of the fact to discreetly offer his services to the 
actress, and as a consequence he received from 
her a sum of eight hundred pounds as “‘ commis- 
sion” for inducing the Duke to finance the 
actress in a theatrical enterprise which enabled 
her to “ star” all on her own. 

If the matter had ended there all would have 
gone well for Captain Droyley, but, unfortunately 
for him, the young Duke, from finding the pretty 
actress ‘“‘ awful good sport, don'tcherknow,” had 
ended by seriously wanting to marry her, and 
had confided his views to Captain Droyley. 
‘The latter, however, knew that such a match 
would immediately disgrace him with the Duke's 
family, so he not only warned the family, but 
also revealed to the young Duke the fact that, 
in Millie Leighton’s case, there was a_ prior 
attachment, which still existed, though the 
actress kept the matter secret. The match was 
broken off, but Blagdon told Millie how he had 
heard of the prior attachment, and the young 
woman, in her vexation at losing a coronet, 


“rounded ” on Captain Droyley, and revealed, 


the little affair of the eight hundred pounds, 
with the result that Droyley’s connection with 
the ducal family was abruptly severed. 

Drovley was next heard of as mentor and 
companion to a young Chicago millionaire, Mr. 
Jeff Carling. He Nad taken this young man for 
a tour round the world, and had caused him to 
make the acquaintance of an Austrian countess 
whose description answered very closely to that 
of Mrs. ‘Travers Hartmont, with the result that 
it cost Mr. Carling—pere—some twenty-five 
thousand dollars to disentangle his son from the 
meshes of the lady. 

Captain Droyley was afterwards found to 
have been living with this lady in New York 


he had sent from Lisbon’ was addressed to Mrs. 
Travers Hartmont, at an hotel in Rome, inform- 
ing her that he had posted an important letter 


to her. ‘The supposition, therefore, was that the 
meeting in Sebenico was a prearranged affair. 
Mrs. ‘Travers Hartmont had, it appeared, 
formerly been the wife of an Austrian engineer, 
who had become a_ naturalized American 
citizen, but she had divorced him whilst living 
in San Francisco. How she had met Captain 
Droyley, or what her real relations with him 
were, were never made quite clear, but soon 
after she left the President Lincoln, in Venice, a 
cheque made out in her favour for two thousand 


pounds and signed by Roderick Buckley was 
presented through an American bank and_ paid. 
Though Mr. Buckley, had apparently received 
two or three letters from the lady at various 
ports on his cruise, after she had left him 
none of these letters were, curiously enough, 
found amongst the unfortunate’ young man’s 
effects on board the yacht. The assumption 
is that Captain Droyley was able to obtain posses- 
sion of them on the night of Buckley’s strange 
disappearance. Certain it is that the detectives 
were quite unable to trace the woman’s where- 
abouts. Judging from the affidavits sworn by 
Captain Young, by Mr. Williamson, by Mr. 
Hauser, the steward of the President Lincoln, 
by Wain, the servant, and by other persons, the 
inference drawn was that Captain Droyley had 
affected to be very jealous of his young em- 
ployer’s attentions to his lady friend, that he 
had told Buckley he expected later on to marry 
Mrs. ‘Travers Hartmont, and that finally, in 
consideration of a sum of ten thousand pounds 
to be left to him by Mr. Buckley in his will, he 
had agreed to give up his claims to the lady and 
abandon her to Mr. Buckley. Extraordinary as 
this story may appear, it is the only explanation 
the firm of detectives were able to offer. The 
very strong deduction they drew was that 
Droyley had drugged Mr. Buckley’s wine, had 
waited until he fast asleep, and then, having 
bound him to the deck chair with a coil of rope, 
had deliberately thrown him into the sea. 

The counsel consulted by the family solicitors 
advised that a prosecution would fail, and the 
matter was eventually compromised by Droyley 
receiving a sum of five thousand pounds instead 
of the ten thousand that had been left to him by 
his unfortunate employer. 

Droyley continued to be seen about town for 
a year or two, and then completely disappeared 
from public notice, and his former friends and 
associates saw no more of him. In 1912, how- 
ever, he returned to London and died in a 
private hospital there after an operation of a 
very painful nature. During his illness he was 
constantly visited by his wife, who is supposed 
by his old associates to have been the famous 
Mrs. ‘Travers Hartmont whom Droyley had 
afterwards married. In any case. after Droyley’s 
funeral she lived for some little time in a flat 
close to the Edgware Road, and then left 
London for America. What has become of her 
since nobody knows. 

It is perhaps almost needless to add that in 
order to avoid giving quite unnecessary pain or 
annoyance to the families of the persons men- 
tioned in this narrative, all names of people and 
places, as well as that of the yacht, are fictitious. 


The ice-breaker “Minto” in the ice—On one occasion she rem ined suspended on a berg for several hours, high and dry. 
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THE STORY OF AN EVENTFUL CRUISE, | 
By E. W. Hawkes. 


There is probably no part of the British Empire so little known and visited as Labrador and 


Hudson Bay, the great Arctic sea which washes its western shores. 


In the following entertaining 


narrative, specially written for ‘The Wide World Magazine,” the Author gives a picturesque 
account of a voyage round the Labrador Peninsula and along the uncharted shores of Hudson 


Bay. 
with many adventures and curious experiences. 


In all, he travelled some three thousand miles, for the most part over new ground, meeting 
Mr. Hawkes’s story gives one a vivid impression 


of “the Labrador,” with its lonely trading ports and mission stations, and the curious manners 
and customs of the Eskimos. 


Ill. 


I was four o’clock in the morning 
when we dropped anchor at Port 
Burwell, the harbour on the western 
side of Cape Chudleigh. We were 
just in time to see an eclipse and— 
what was more to the point in my case—to 
catch a number of Eskimos who had gathered 
here from surrounding districts. Parties from 
Cape Chudleigh and Ungava were encamped 
along the beach in their summer tents. One 
band was from Fort Chimo, on the watch for 
the Hudson Bay Company’s steamer. They 
had made the trip to‘Chudleigh through the 
spring ice—a risky undertaking. 

While the magnetic party were setting up 
their instruments, I strolled down to the native 
camp, and soon began a brisk trade for specimens. 
I knew from previous experience with these 


people the fondness of the children for candy 
and of the men and women for tobacco, so | 
had my pockets filled with an ample supply. 
When I entered one of the tents I passed the 
candy around to the children, and small black 
plugs of tobacco to the old women and men. 
I was on the friendliest of terms at once; they 
were ready to let me have anything I wanted, 
and I purchased all the specimens I needed 
without even leaving the tent. As the news 
spread around the camp that I was giving away 
candy and tobacco and buying up native articles. 
new-comers flocked in from all quarters, until 
the tent was crowded. Those who did not 
possess the things I desired hastened off to obtain 
them from those who had. It was a splendid 
exhibition of Eskimo good-nature. In a very 
short time I had a stack of lamps, drills, clothing. 
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harpoons, and minor bric-a-brac that would have 
taken months to get together in the ordinary 
course of travel. 

To crown the happy event, the Eskimos took 
me and my newly-acquired possessions aboard, 
not in a umtak or kayak, but in an Indian canoe ! 
These are made by the Hudson Bay Company 
and widely used throughout Ungava. When 
the supply-ship comes in you can see them 
piled up on the decks to the mast-heads. The 
Eskimos are very proud of their sleek, green- 
sided canoes, but I confess that nothing struck 
me as more incongruous than their shock heads 
and fur garments appearing over the gunwales. 

We stayed here for three days, and I was so 
successful in my e‘orts to secure a good collec- 
tion of native articles that the missionary store- 
keeper came aboard to protest. Attached to 
all the Moravian missions along the Labrador 
coast there are stores, the missionaries consider- 
ing it just as necessary to look after the bodily 
wants of their flock as after their souls. How- 
ever, when I assured the good gentleman that 
I was merely a collector of ethnological specimens 
he was satisfied, and invited us to the mission. 


and more. This far-flung outpost of the Moravian 
Church is situated at the extreme north-eastern 
corner of the peninsula, in a sheltered cove on 
the western side of the tip of the mainland. 
There is only one- building, a combination of 
church and dwelling, which contrasts strangely 
with the stone and turf huts of the natives. 
We found the couple in charge most delightful 
people, with two charming youngsters. Their 
quarters were as bright and clean as soap and 
sand could make them. There were even 
flowers in the window, and the inevitable Dutch- 
tiled stove in the corner. 

When we arrived back at Port Burwell we 
were somewhat surprised to sce anchored in the 
bay a Canadian ice-breaker, the steamer Minto. 
From her genial captain we learnt that she had 
been driven back by the ice in attempting an 
early entrance into Hudson Bay. He had cer- 
tainly had some anxious moments. In charging 
the ice his ship ran up on the floes, where she 
remained stranded high and dry for hours. On 
one of these pans the ship left a perfect impres- 
sion of her keel. 

Early next morning another steamer, the 
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The Cape Chudleigh Mission, or Killinek as it 
is called in the native tongue, is not only the 
newest, but the most northerly Moravian church 
in this frigid land. It was only established 
some ten years ago, whereas the majority of the 
other settlements date back a hundred years 


A study in reflections—One of the many glaciers of Baffin Land. 


(Holloway. 


Government hydrographical ship 

Where the Arcadia, arrived, in charge of 
Compass § (‘aptain Anderson. He had been 
Plays Tricks. carrying out important survey 
work in these northern waters. 

It was certainly not very encouraging to learn 
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A collection of Eskimo graves, 


from him that the coast-line of Hudson Bay, 
down which we were going, was, even at this 
late day, very imperfectly charted. He assured 
us that some of the harbours, bays, headlands, 
capes, and islands were as much as fifty miles 
**out” on some of the Admiralty charts, as well 
as on those issued by the Hudson Bay Company ! 
Sailing along uncharted coasts is dangerous 
enough, but when to this is added ice and fog 
and terrific tides with a risé and fall of from 
thirty to fifty feet, some little idea of the dangers 
to vessels entering Hudson Bay will be apparent. 
Worse still, there are the compass troubles. As 
one approaches the Magnetic Pole these instru- 
ments point in all directions, so that the navi- 
gator is driven almost frantic. Some days later, 
when we were plodding across the bay and 
nearing the location of the Magnetic Pole, the 
captain rushed down into the cabin, exclaiming, 
““What is the matter with my blanked com- 
passes ?”’ There were three on board—one at 
the wheel, another in the cabin, and the other 
over his desk. They pointed respectively to 
north-west, west, and north! To make matters 
still more cheerful. in certain parts of Hudson 
Bay there are deposits of magnetic iron, and 
when a vessel approaches them they play strange 
pranks with the compiss-needle. 

Tt was early on the morning of August 24th 
that we sailed from Port Burwell for Baffin 
Land, steaming across the Hudson Strait. 
Although the ice had shifted, the sea was very 
rough. ‘This fine waterway connects Hudson 
Bay with the Atlantic, and is easily navigated 

Vol xxxix.—5. : 


when once clear of the ice. The Canadian 
Government are planning to use it as an outlet 
for the tremendous crops of wheat from the 
Western plains, the Hudson Bay route being a 
thousand miles nearer Liverpool than the present 
course wd the St. Lawrence. During our trip 
their engineers were busy building a railway to 
Port Churchill, on Hudson Bay, and putting up 
lighthouses and wireless stations. Naturally, 
the war has greatly interfered with this work. 
It is a bold scheme, but there is no reason why 
it should not prove a big success. 

‘The route is open during the months of August 
and September, when the wheat could be trans- 
ported in grain-ships properly sheathed for 
chance encounters with ice. The main difficulty 
encountered by the Government engineers is the 
dredging of a proper harbour for large vessels 
at the Hudson Bay terminus. Port Nelson was 
first fixed upon, but the débris brought down 
by the Nelson River and the extensive mud-flats 
proved too great an obstacle. Port Churchill, 
farther north, was then chosen. Here the 
shifting ice is the greatest obstacle to overcome ; 
as fast as the engineers constructed a_break- 
watcr it was swept away by the ice. No doubt 
the ingenuity of man will eventually overcome 
this difficulty, but at present it is causing a lot 
of trouble. 

The Hudson Bay Company’s officials view 
this appearance of the pioneers of civilization 
in their midst with apprehension. ‘They predict 
that it means the doom of the fur trade, or rather 
of their monopoly of it in this area, and are 
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preparing to push their posts farther north into 
the Arctic. 

For several days we cruised along the shores 
of southern Baffin Land, which were even more 
barren, if that were possible, than those of 
Labrador. The snow still lay deep on the hill- 
sides, and great shining glaciers crept down the 
mountain-slopes to the sea. Our principal stop 
was at Ashe Inlet, where we found some interest- 
ing Eskimo remains and archeological specimens. 
One afternoon I went shooting ducks with the 
captain, journeying for that purpose some little 
distance inland. We left our boat at the edge 
of a little cove, but judge of our surprise to find 
on our return that it was high and dry about 
fifty feet inland! We had forgotten all about the 
tremendous rise and fall of the tides in this 
out-of-the-way part of the world. 


we detected a beautiful little cove between the 
high mountains, towards which we steamed. 
As we neared the land the buildings of a Hudson 
Bay Company’s post came into view, a speck of 
civilization in a vast wilderness. 

We went ashore, and to my delight found 
several Eskimo families encamped around the 
post. Here was an opportunity of adding to 
my collection. I therefore approached them 
and told them I was anxious to purchase the 
things they wore and used. They took little 
notice of the request at first, evidently thinking 
the cold and the long voyage had affected my 
brain. When they found I was really serious, 
they regarded it as the funniest thing in the 
world that a white man should travel so far 
north in order to obtain such trash. They 
hadn’t the least idea of the price they should 


The weather was bitterly cold, and on August 
29th we had a snowstorm, though it was mid- 
summer in these regions. 
a head wind and choppy sea for the north- 
western corner of the Labrador peninsula, at 
the entrance to Hudson Bay. The weather was 
bad, and at first we were greatly delayed. In 
the middle of the Strait we passed Charles 
Island, a famous walrus-hunting ground of the 
Eskimos. The big animals love sandy beaches 
and spits, on which they draw themselves up 
and bask in the sun. Aiter leaving the island 
we made great progress on the inflowing tide, 
and before evening of the next day the rugged 
mountain-wall of north-western Labrador ap- 
peared on the horizon. There seemed at a 
distance to be no break in that long, rocky 
barrier, but as we neared the end of the chain 


The great rock at the entrance to Hudson Bay—It was alive with waterfowl of every description. 


We put out against . 


put upon the articles they were willing to part 
with. I got over this difficulty by purchasing 
a lot of copper tokens at the Company’s store, 
whose value they could understand, since they 
represented goods which they could buy. I got 
a fine kayak here, twenty-one feet long, and 
completely equipped. I also procured a com- 
plete kayaker’s suit of gutskin, like the water- 
proof coats the Alaskan Eskimos wear, a white 
hareskin cap used when stalking game on the 
snow, and many other curios and utensils. The 
Eskimos brought the articles aboard, and we 
parted the best of friends. 

Everyone was up early next morning to sce 
the rounding of Cape Wolstenholme, which 
leads into the famous Hudson Bay, one of the 
largest and most wonderful sheets of water on 
the globe. It has a surface area of half a million 
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‘The Kiltnek Mission, Cape Chidley, in winter and in summer, 


square miles, or some five cimes as large as the 
British Isles. The great rock which guards the 
entrance to this bay was alive with waterfowl 
of every description ; they filled the air with the 
whir of their wings and their raucous cries. 
Here and there were proud mothers with their 
broods, sometimes a tiny chick riding on its 
parent’s back. Along the shore a couple of 
white foxes lurked in ambush, watching for an 


opportunity to seize a stray chick or an 
incautious bird. 

As we turned into the great bay 

An and started to run down the 

Uncharted uncharted east coast, we were 

Coast. struck by the sudden change in 

the appearance of the land. The 

bold rocky cliffs of granite gave way to low- 

lying beaches of limestone, much worn and 
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Some of the innumerable uncharted islands amidst which the ship found herself 
trapped, 


scoured by wind and tide. Fringing the coast were a 
multitude of low-lying islands, known as ‘ The Sleepers.” 
They were grouped in continuous clusters, and I counted 
as many as sixteen in sight at one time. The channel lay 
between them and the shore, and it was an extremely 
dangerous one. The supply-ships of the Hudson Bay 
Company wisely avoid this coast and keep well out toward 
the middle of the bay. We were obliged to cruise along 
on faith, poking our nose into places that had never been 
visited by a ship before, and probably never will be again 
until the entire coast is properly charted. 

Our first excitement began at Smith Island. A strong wind 
suddenly sprang up, so we turned into a strange harbour for 


ore: es 7 5 Mr. Ford, the pilot who told the be 
shelter. Whilst we were waiting for the wind to subside ~"°™ eves Velie sores ee ae 


Photo. by) Under the “Northern Lights.” (Holloway, 
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we saw a big polar bear majestically descending 
the mountain-side, as though to meet us. He 
approached nearer and nearer, sniffing the air 
suspiciously as he did so. Then he suddenly 
stopped, surveyed us critically, and—evidently 
coming to the conclusion that we were a bad 
lot—disappeared up a gully which we had not 
noticed. We lowered a boat, got ashore as 
quickly as possible, and sneaked up the ravine 
on the trail of our quarry. But no bear could 
be seen, nor could we discover any tracks on 
the hard ground. Just as we were about to 
give up the chase in disgust, Mr. Bear appeared 
on the summit of a neighbouring island, looming 
up against the blue sky like some great fluffy 
monument. We rowed over to the island against 
a stiff breeze, only to discover when we got there 
that the exasperating beast had swum back 
again to the mainland. Had not the captain 
ordered the boat back to the ship we should 
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there, according to our charts. After wandering 
about in this hazardous fashion and experiencing 
many narrow escapes, we discovered a harbour, 
dropped anchor, and made a landing. Here we 
found some Eskimo ruins, and I secured some 
archeological specimens. This acquisition to 
my treasures did not comfort me, however, 
because [ lost a snowy owl—the only one seen 
on the trip. The mate, who was hunting with 
me, unfortunately got his head between me 
and the owl just as I was about to shoot; 
so the owl survived, although the mate had 
a very close call. Before we left this place 
the crew built a cairn to commemorate our 
visit. : 

Next morning, bright and early, we started 
off for Cape Dufferin, but soon got so trapped 
among a multitude of little uncharted islands 
that we didn’t dare proceed farther. We 
lowered a boat and took soundings, eventually 


A big berg and a small Eskimo photographed at Killinek Mission. 


most likely have still been playing hide-and-seek 
with that elusive bear. 

On the following day a gale overtook us, and 
we entirely missed the Ottawa Islands, though 
we kept a sharp look-out for them. In fact, 
we quickly discovered that our charts were most 
unreliable, particularly in regard to the location 
of such unimportant things as islands! We 
ran over places where islands ought to be, and 
nearly ran into islands that had no right to be 


finding a way out. The following morning we 
started down the coast again, bound for the 
Two Brother Islands. They-were certainly not 
where they should have been, according to the 
map, and after hunting high and low for them 
we gave it up as a bad job, and set off across 
the bay. The first night we nearly ran into 
another tify uncharted islet, which the captain 
named, on my suggestion, ‘‘ Pop-up-in-the-night 
Island.” 
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The Hudson Bay Company's post at Cape Wolstenholme. 


During our progress across the 


The bay I had ample opportunities of 
Northern observing the strange and wonder- 
Lights, ful atmospheric effects that appear 


inthis Arcticregion. The Northern 
Lights played constantly across the sky, but 
they were entirely unlike the gigantic streamers, 
flaming up to the zenith, that appear in the story- 
books. ‘They floated and waved across the sky in 
long, gossamer-like ribbons. ‘The colouring of the 
ribbons is almost beyond description—a base of 
deep orange gradually fading away into a stecly- 
green, which in turn finally disappears into a 
vivid blue. ‘Their shape and colour were never 
the same two nights in succession. Sometimes 
they appeared in long transparent waves ; again 
as iridescent, burning patches; or again as 
broken streamers of many-coloured lights. 

The moon-effects were likewise exceedingly 
strange. ‘The sun would scarcely go down before 
the moon would appear. rosy with reflected light. 
T particularly recall one evening, when the water 
was perfectly smooth. The sun went down in 
a mist of lovely colours—orange, faint pink, and 
amethyst, burning through this iridescent haze 
like a great white incandescent ball. As it 
touched the level of the waves it tinged the 
blue waters of the bay with deep orange globules 
of light. While the amethyst curtain first 
flushed into rose and then deepened to violet, 
the moon appeared on the opposite horizon, 
glowing and angry, and cast a blood-red ray 
across the sea. A single star. luminous and 
golden, twinkled abeve this strange scene. 
Whilst under the spell of this 


A northern witchery, our pilot, who 
ing was an old Hudson Bay man, told 
ory. 


me of an eecric tale of the region, 


which I repeat: in the hope that some reader 
of THe Wine Worip MAGAZINE may possibly 
be able to throw some light on the person- 
ality of the unknown hero. When Mr. Ford 
was factor of the Hudson Bay Company’s post at 
Nachvak, on the north-east coast of Labrador,’ 
he was surprised one evening to see a umiak,- 
manned by an Eskimo, making its way across the 
bay through the running ice. He was still more 
surprised when the boat came nearer to see a 
strange white man in it. He was clad in rags 
and blue with the cold. He told Mr. Ford that 
he wished to get to his brother at Fort Chimo, 
who had written him two years previously to 
come to him. He calmly announced his inten- 
tion of walking across the peninsula to see him ! 
This was sheer madness, for the season was too 
far advanced for travelling on foot, it being late 
in November. ‘The winter line of communication 
by dog-team, which runs from Nachvak Bay 
across the tip of the peninsula to the post on 
George River, and thence down the Ungava 
coast to Chimo, had not then been established. 

But the man was obdurate, and finding it 
impossible to dissuade him from his rash enter- 
prise, Mr. Ford fitted the stranger out with 
fur clothing, gave him instructions as to the 
route, and he started off to walk the hundred odd 
miles to the George River post. ‘Two days later 
he returned with his face badly frozen. Mr. 
Ford then persuaded him to stay with him until 
the arrival of the Fort Chimo mail-team, by 
which he could safely make the journey. 

The stranger appeared to be a man of good 
birth and education. He was well-spoken and 
had travelled extensively. Mr. Ford accordingly 
engaged him to teach his children, who were a 
thousand miles away from school advantages. 
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He was always willing and courteous, and the 
family came in time to think highly of him. He 
would converse freely on any subject but him- 
self; when the talk took a personal turn he 
would shut up like an oyster. He acknowledged 
being a Catholic, but would reveal nothing as to 
who he was or whence he came. Later inquiries 
at Chimo revealed the fact that he had no 
brother there under the name he gave. 

The nomad duly set out with the mail-team 
on its return, but he was purposely given the 
slip by the Eskimo drivers, and found by Mr. 
Ford’s brother, who was factor at George River, 
wandering about with his feet frozen. They 
carried him to the post, and cared for him as 
best they could. 

For twenty days he was a model patient. On 
the evening of the twenty-first, however, he 
began to grow uneasy, and told the factor that 
he must proceed to Chimo without delay. He 
further insisted that he must go through the 
front door. This was always closed and boarded 
up in winter to keep 
out the cold. As he 
was so persistent, 
Mr. Ford humoured 
him,' and got the 
carpenter to un- 
fasten the door. 
As the man was 
weak and the 
weather bitterly 
cold, the factor 
imagined that as 
soon as he recog- 
nized the conditions 
he would be per- 
suaded to postpone 
his journey. 

Just before mid- 
night, however, 
Mr. Ford was awak- 
ened by a_ knock 
at his door. Opening 
it, he was surprised 
to see the stranger 
standing there. half- 
clad, with a look of 
madness and despair 
on his countenance. 
“You need fear 
nothing,” he said, 


The store-room of a fur-post. 


“for yourself or your family, but before 
midnight I shall be a dead man.” With 
these words, he slipped off all his clothing and 
walked through the front door naked into the 
bitter Arctic night. Before the factor could 
utter an exclamation of surprise the man had 
disappeared into the night. 

Hastily donning some clothes, Mr. Ford 
aroused the carpenter, and together they went 
in search of their mad guest. But they could 
see nothing in the intense blackness of the night, 
and no sound reached their ears but the wailing 
of the fierce north wind. By daylight, however, 
they were able to follow the madman’s trail, 
which was marked by bloodstained footprints. 
‘Lhey found him at last, lying at the foot of a 
deep drift in the lee of one of the Company’s 
buildings, with his neck broken and his body 
frozen as stiff as iron. To make death. doubly 
sure, he had climbed to the top of the building 
on a sloping drift and jumped off. 

Advertisements in the leading Canadian news- 
papers failed to 
trace his identity. 
Inquiries showed 
that he was not 
known to any of the 
Hudson Bay Com- 
pany’s officials or 
officers, nor was he 
known among the 
fur-traders of the 
North. Who he was, 
where he came from, 
and what mania 
had driven him 
forth to die in that 
Arctic wilderness, no 
one can tell. The 
grim North _ hides 
the solution of this 
mystery, like many 
another, in its icy 
bosom. But it may 
be that some chance 
reader of this 
magazine may be 
enabled to throw 
some light upon it, 
in which case the 
writer will be glad, 
to hear from him. 


(To be concluded.) 


AG LLAH is great,” remarked Sidi 
; | Akbar, reflectively, as he sat with 

Wa may bis back against the ruined wall 
r wae | and slowly poured a handful of 
= sand over his bare and dirty feet. 

“ Allah is great,” Yusef Ben Ishkar repeated 
after him, with conviction, settling his head, 
with its filthy rag of a turban, in a more comfort- 
able position against the masonry, “ Allah is 
great.” 

“ Nevertheless,” continued Sidi Akbar, still 
pouring the sand on to his fect, ** there are times 
when He seems careless of the needs of the 
faithful—such as you and I, Yusef—while He 
opens the windows of Heaven and pours such 
blessings on the infidels that they have not room 
enough to contain them.” 

“ What thou sayest, Sidi,” the other responded, 
“is not to the credit of Allah. Nevertheless, it is 
true.” 

At that moment there reached the critics the 
sound of voices, loud and peremptory, and 
through the gate there came a party of American 
tourists, the female portion—short of skirt and 
strong of limb—in the lead. 

Instantly two skinny brown arms shot out 
from the crouching mendicants, and, ‘ Alms, 
alms, for the love of Allah! Alms,” they whined, 
with sufficient misery in their voices to melt hearts 
ofiron. But the ten days the Americans had spent 
in Algeria had turned their hearts to stecl. and, 
staring straight in front of them, they passed 
unheeding by. 

Moved by a common impulse, the two faithful 
spat venomously at their backs, and cursed them 
in the name of the Prophet. 


Illustrated by 
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A most amusing little story from 
North Africa, which some of our 
readers may have encountered 
in another guise. “The Al- 
gerians,” writes the Author, 
‘‘ are great story-tellers, and this 
is perhaps their favourite tale. 
I have had to alter it a little, 
but the substance is as in the 
original.” 


“Filth !” cried Sidi Akbar, in the bitterness 
of his spirit. 

“Filth of filth!’ added Yusef Ben Ishkar, 
not less bitterly. 

“« And there,” Sidi resumed, when the tourists 
had disappeared, “ is the thing of which I spake. 
Allah provides, and those infidel dogs eat for 
ever. Walking or sitting, sleeping or waking, 
they cease not to eat. Allah is great, yet it would 
seem it were better to be infidels, such as those, 
than children of the faithful, such as thou and I, 
Yusef.” 

“Shall we then turn infidel, and be avenged 
upon Allah?” Yusef demanded, doubtfully. 

“Nay,” the other replied; ‘‘ Allah is great, if 
now and then forgetful. Let the dogs enjoy their 
day, for be assured they shall soon lie in the 
flames of Gehenna, while you and I, Yusef, 
feast with the houris in Paradise. Arise, my 
brother, and let us steal a donkey.” 

Yusef Ben Ishkar did not arise for the moment, 
but he lifted his eyes and looked with interest 
upon the patriarchal figure of Abram Mulai 
Hassan, the great rag merchant, who was at that 
moment passing by, leading his miserable donkey. 
Abram Mulai Hassan’s eyes were on the ground, 
but his thoughts were in the skies. 

“To steal a donkey,” Yusef replied, speaking 
with calculation, “is not easy, especially when 
the owner thereof is at the other end of the rope.” 

“* Have no fear, Yusef.” Sidi Akbar responded, 
reassuringly; ‘‘ old Abram is meditating some 
dark saying of the Koran, and hath forgotten 
he ever had a donkey. Come with me, my friend, 
and be prepared to take deliverance of the brute 
when I release him to thee. Then make what 


speed thou canst with him to the market, and 
await me at the mosque, so that we may divide 
equally the proceeds of his sale.” 

Now whether old Abram’s meditations were 
of the Koran, or of his last nefarious business 
transaction, no man knoweth. What is certain 
is that he was so deeply engrossed that Sidi 
Akbar had no difficulty in releasing the donkey’s 
head from the rope and substituting his own. 
This done, he followed meekly in the footsteps 
of the patriarch, what time Yusef Ben Ishkar made 
off with the animal to the market-place, where 
he astounded a dealer in donkeys by accepting 
his first low offer without more than a formal 
protest. 

Presently old Abram emerged sufficiently from 
his fog of meditation to be conscious of his 
surroundings, and without turning his head 
gave a vicious tug at the rope. 

“ Come on, thou devil,” he cried; “‘ come on!” 

“But thou art 
hurting me,” a 
strange voice 
replied, protest- 
ingly. 

Greatly startled, 
old Abram turned 
swiftly round, and 
his surprise when 
he found himself 
leading a man in- 
stead of a donkey 
was great indeed. 

“Where is my 
donkey?” he de- 
manded, in. shrill 
tones, when he had 
recovered speech. 

“What?” the 
other cried. 

“Where is my 
donkey?” the 
anciént. man 
shouted again. 

“Tam thy don- 
key,”. Sidi Akbar 
replied ; meekly. 

“Thou liest,” re- 
plied the venerable 
student of the 
Koran, with gréat 
emphasis; ‘thou 
art no donkey.” 

“ Am I then a man ? ” cried Sidi, in tones in 
which hope seemed to struggle with fear. 

“A man even as I,” the aged merchant 
replied, somewhat mystified. 


Then Sidi Akbar did an extraordinary thing. 


“He leapt in the air and shouted loudly: ‘Allah is great! Allah be 
praised! The spell is broken. | am a man again’” 
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He tore the rope from his head and flung it 
from him. He leapt in the air, tossed his arms, 
danced in the dust of the road, and shouted 
loudly :— 

“ Allah is great! Allah be praised! The spell 
is broken. I am a man again.” 

“ How meanest thou ? The spell? Wert thou 
other than a man, then?” cried old Abram, 
when at length he was able to gain a hearing. 

“That was I, my father,” replied Sidi Akbar. 
‘“‘ But Allah be praised! I am a donkey no 
longer. Listen, and [ will tell thee. I was the 
only son of my father, and he was such as thou 
—venerable, wise, and full of good works. But, 
alas ! I was a prodigal youth. 1 loved wine and 
strong drink and dark-eyed women. Then it 
fell on a day that my father called me to him and 
showed me the error of my ways. But instead 
of blessing, I cursed him—cursed him bitterly, 
and that day when I left him, and went again 
to seek my pleasure, 
behold! Allah cast 
a spell upon me 
and turned me into 
a donkey. Then I 
came into thy 
hands, but every 
day I have prayed 
for forgiveness, and 
now Allah has heard 
my prayer, and I 
am a man again. 
Great is Allah! 
Allah illah Allah!” 

Abram Mulai 
T’assan was dazed 


and_ confounded, 
but he did not 
doubt. How could 


he? The rope was 
there, the man was 
there, and the don- 
key was not there. 
What more could 
one ask? But he 
was in a difficulty. 
His conscience 
smote him. 

“At least,” he 
ventured, presently, 
“T was a good 
master. I was ever 
kind to thee.” 

“Nay, thou wert not,” Sidi Akbar replied, 
vigorously. ‘‘ You were a hard master; you 
beat and starved me, and when I tell it in the 
market-place——” 

“Nay tell it not in the market-place,” the 
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rag merchant interposed, quickly. ‘tlt may be 
as thou sayest; my mind is so much given to 
pious meditation on Paradise and the Koran that 
at times I may forget my duty to my donkey. 
Allah is great. Forget the past. See: here is 
money. Go, buy thyself garments fit for a true 
believer, and eat and drink. Only,” he added, 
bethinking himself, ‘‘ cease from thy cursing, 
look not upon the wine when it is red, and remem- 
ber that-more to be shunned than Shaitan himself 
is the company of black-eyed women.” 

Sidi Akbar magnanimously accepted the rag 
merchant’s money, assured him of his forgive- 
ness. promised never more to forsake the paths 
of strict rectitude, and, calling heaven and earth 
to witness to the greatness of Allah, departed 
on his way to the mosque. 

Abram Nulai Has an also affirmed that Allah 
was great, and continued to affirm it all the way 
to the bazaar, and as he went the matter so grew 
upon him that when he reached his destination 
he was enabled to unfold a tale that held his 
hearers spellbound. ‘To the open-mouthed mer- 
chantmen and traffickers there he described 
himsclf as an eye-witness of the most astounding 
miracle ever wrought in the naine of the Prophet. 

“‘T heard a sound as of one in pain,” he con- 
cluded, “‘ and looked behind me, and, lo! even 
as I did. I beheld my donkey rising up upon his 
hind legs. ‘Then his ears grew small, and his 
face changed to the face of a man. His forelegs 
became arms and hands, and his hind ones even 
as the legs and feet of a man. Then he spake, 
and his first word proclaimed him of 
the faithful, for he said, ‘ Allah is 
great !’” 

What a tale was that! ‘The aged man 
told it to the end with such embellish- 
ments as were supplied by his fantastic 
imagination, end when he finished there 
was but one opinion in the bazaar. Alla‘) 
was indeed great, and Abram Mula 
Hassan was a man wonderfully honoured 

* Allab fs great.” Abram Mulai Has:a > 
agreed, when they had ceased their 
exclamations; ‘‘ but”’—a_ worldly con- 
sideration having entered his mind-- 
“how shall 1. his servant, live, havin: 
lost my donkey ? ” 

This was a prosaic aspect of the matter. 
sadly out of place in such a region cf 
marvels. Enthusiasm was dashed, and 
an awkward pause ensued. It was 
relieved by a teacher with a green turban, 
a Hadji, who had listened intently. 

“This isa notable miracle.” he said, 
“and the Prophet hath need of a miracle. 
‘Therefore let us give gifts to Abram Mulai 


Hassan that he may buy another donkey, and we 
shall all share in his glory.” 

‘Ihe next day there were many donkeys, old 
and young, tethered by a forefoot to the line in 
the market-place, as the rag merchant made his 
way along it. The sellers were urgent, but Abram 
was cautious. He wanted a donkey, but not 
any donkey. One was too old, another too 
young. One was too lean, though none were 
tou fat. At length he came to one that seemed 
strangely familiar, and going up close he re- 
garded him steadfastly. 

** Had not my donkey been changed to a man,” 
he said, ‘* } could have sworn by the Prophet 
it was he.” 

At that moment the animal caught sight of 
Abram, and instantly made every manifesta- 
tion of delight. He lifted up his voice and brayed ; 
he rose on his hind Iegs and pawed the air. He 
strove to break the rope in order to get to him. and 
when at length Abram can:e near muzzled against 
him with his head. Abram was convinced. 

“It is thou,” he said, ‘‘ thou who wast my 
donkey before. And thou wouldst have me buy 
thee avain. But I will not,” he added, after a 
moment's reflection. “I will see thee braying 
in Gchenna first, for I perceive ”—-here he stooped 
down and whispered in the donkey’s ear—‘‘ I 
pereeive thou hast returned again to thy cursing 
and strong drink and to thy dark-eyed women.” 

And Abram Mulai Hassan gathered up his 
skirts righteously about him, and passed by on 
the other side. 


“The animal caught sight of Argon ang intently made every manifestat.on 
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An Atlantic Tragedy. 
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The big steamship “Columbian” took fire in the Atlantic, and her crew were compelled to 


abandon her. 
and fifteen men remained unaccounted for. 
to hand, though ships searched far and wide. 
five men on board. 


Two boatloads of men were picked up, but a lifeboat containing the first officer 
For thirteen days no tidings of the castaways came 
Then the missing boat was found, but with only 
What these poor fellows had endured, and what had become of their 


comrades, is told in the accompanying story. 


URRY up! We're on fire!” 

This was the startling message 
that the wireless station at Sable 
Island picked up on May 3rd, 1914. 
The operator waited tensely for its 

completion, for of what avail was a message 
which did not give the name of the ship con- 
cerned, or its position on the wild wastes of the 
Atlantic? But nothing else came, not even a 
repetition of the bald, dramatic appeal for help 
that could not be sent. Then the wireless 
people got busy, and ships at sea were asked by 
shore stations whether they knew anything of a 
burning vessel anywhere, but none of them did. 
Later the cables got to work, and next day the 
newspapers published the mystery message, 
making the world wonder what ocean tragedy 
it would soon hear about. 

On May sth the mystery was partly elucidated. 
The Cunarder Franconia picked up a drifting 
boat, with thirteen souls aboard, belonging to 
the steamship Columbian, and her crew said 
that their vessel had been burnt on the 3rd. 
Here was the explanation of that mysterious 
call; and the wireless got busy again, and busier 
still when, a little later, a second boat, with 
fourteen survivors, was picked up by the Man- 
hattan, and it was discovered that, there was still 
a third boatload of men adrift somewhere. But 
where? Every ship within the radius was 
promptly notified, and all of them kept a keen 
look-out for the missing boat. Day after day 
liners and tramps put into port and reported 
that they had seen nothing of her, and thirteen 
days elapsed before the little craft was found. 


Then the boat that had once held sixteen men 
held only five. The rest had gone mad and died 
one by one. The tragic story of that boat is one 
that will live in the annals of the sea, and it is 
here fully set forth for the benefit of those who 
love the ever-changing story of the sea. 

What had happened on the Columbian that 
fateful May 3rd was that in the night there was 
a terrific explosion which shook the stout vessel 
from end to end, and made her rivets spring and 
crack like revolver-shots. First Officer ‘Tiere 
was in charge of the watch, and he immediately 
gave the fire call, which tumbled the crew out of 
their bunks, some dressed, others scarcely half- 
dressed. Hardly had they arrived on deck, 
where they saw smoke issuing from below, than 
a second explosion occurred, more terrific than 
the first. ‘Ihe ship seemed to lift bodily and 
then drop back, and the whole deck was ripped 
up as though it had been made of linen. There 
followed other short, sharp explosions as the 
hatches were blown off, and soon the vessel 
seemed to be one mass of leaping flame. The 
half-dazed crew realized that they had no work 
to do; that only one thing remained, and that 
was to get off—and to get off at once. 

Captain McDonald handled his men gallantly. 
While some prepared the boats for launching, 
others dived below, wherever it was possible to 
go, to gather a little store of provisions ; and at 
last three boats were got away, each with its 
load of scantily-dressed men, who bent to the 
oars with frantic haste. They pulled with but 
one thought—to get away from the awful heat 
of the almost red-hot ship. 
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“There was a terrific explosion which shook the stout vessel from end to end.” 


There was not a man in all those three life- 
boats but imagined that in a matter of hours they 
would be picked up by some passing vessel ; ee 
man of them but counted himself lucky i 
having got safely off the ship which in such an 
incredibly short time had become a floating 
furnace. Not a solitary soul glimpsed the 
horrors of the nightmare that was to engulf 
some of them. 

Captain McDonatd’s boat and the second one 
were picked up, as indicated, two days later, 
but First Officer Tiere and his companions were 
far less fortunate. 

When Tiere’s boat put off from the blazing 
Columbian there was a strong southerly wind 
blowing, and a thick mist enshrouded every- 
thing. The result was that, as they had no 
navigating instruments aboard—there had been 
no time to get them—they rapidly lost sight of 
their consorts, and had no idea as to whither 
they were going. There was an additional 
danger: the mist which hid them from their 
friends would also conceal them from any passing 
vessel. It might even be that at any moment 
a huge moving mountain of steel might thrust 
itself out of the night and smash the little craft. 
This was their great fear; and they kept their 
eyes wide open, peering through the mist, if 
haply they might catch sight of some gleam of 
light. They strained their ears, too, for the 
pulsating throb of engines which would indicate 
the presence of a ship. But neither lights nor 
sound came for hours. Then, when dawn was 
almost breaking, pin-puints of radiance pricked 
the gloom, and they told themselves that 
salvation was at hand. While some pulled with 
mighty strokes towards the light, others searched 
the boat for matches, with which they hoped to 
attract attention. But in lowering the little 
craft a heavy sea had been shipped, and every 
match was useless. So it was that, with the 
lights of hope taunting them, the helpless men 
had to yell themselves hoarse in the hope of 
making someone hear them aboard the huge 
liner—the size of it told them that it must be 
the Olympic. But it was allin vain. The vessel 
held on her way majestically, sliding through 
the night with her blinking lights mocking the 
castaways, who were soon utterly exhausted 
with shouting. 

“ Better if we'd never seen it!” sobbed a 
man ; and his comrades agreed with him. Hope 
that is long deferred and then shattered is like 
gall to a man’s soul. 

The grey fingers of the dawn crept up into 
the sky, and as the wisps of mist flitted away 
before the coming sun their hopes rose again, 
for daylight meant that they might be seen. 
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They seanned the horizon, but for hours saw 
nothing but the waste of sea ; and then towards 
noon the dark hull of a Jarge tramp steamer 
bulged over the skyline. ‘They judged that it 
was six or seven miles away, yet they hoped 
that as they could see, so would they be seen. 
‘Tiere stood up in the rocking boat and waved 
his raincoat till he could wave no more for 
exhaustion ; then another man took the signal 
of distress and wagyed it frantically. But not 
by a hair’s breadth did the tramp change her 
course. Gradually the black hull merged into 
the greyness, and then was gone. 

The men sat with their heads in their arms, 
in grim despair ; others mouthed their chagrin 
to a world that did not hear; and then hope 
came surging back when a man well-nigh toppled 
over into the sea, as he cried :— 

“A ship! A ship!” and pointed with a 
shaking hand to the far-off horizon, where a big 
liner was silhouetted. Again they essayed the 
frantic yelling and the exhausting waving. 
Suddenly every man’s heart stood still. The 
liner had ceased to move, and, straining their 
eyes, the castaways saw that she was taking in 
a boat, which, because they and it were low on 
the water, and so far away from each other, 
Tiere’s men had not noticed before. 

“One of ours,” a man muttered. 
see us?” 

The very sight of that lucky boatload being 
taken up put new heart into ‘Tiere’s crew, who 
waved and shouted madly to attract the atten- 
tion of the liner, which was the Franconia. And 
never were men so near the verge of insanity 
as these when they saw the big rescue ship 
steaming away in a circle, as though she was 
seeking a second boat. 

“Good heavens! But they must see us!” 
mouthed a grim-visaged man with blazing eyes. 

Yet the liner steamed on and on, and then out 
of sight, all unconscious that within a few miles 
of her there tossed a boat with a cargo of sixteen 
souls suffering torments as their hopes were 
dashed for the third time. 

By this time the wind had freshened, the sea 
was rough, and the lifeboat, although in no 
danger of sinking, because of her air-tanks, was 
liable to be capsized by the bigger waves, whic h 
lifted her like a cork, and then dropped her 
heavily into the trough. This was good, in a 
way, for the crew, because it gave them some- 
thing to do to occupy their minds. Continual 
baling became the order of the day, and to give 
the boat some kind of steadiness a sea-anchor 
had to be rigged up out of old canvas and oars. 
Aconstant look-out was also maintained for signs 
of passing vessels ; but night fell, the darkness 


“Will they 
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enshrouded them again, and they had seen 
nothing. That night passed as had the previous 
one, dawn came, the day drew itself to a close, 
and never a sign of a ship had been seen. The 
whole thing was amazing to these men, who, 
when aboard their ship, had been in the habit 
of sighting passing vessels fairly frequently. 

It was unbelievable, this isolation upon a 
busy ocean highway ; and yet, as it had been 
so even for a day, might it not be so for 
many a day longer ? 

Tiere fully realized the seriousness of the 
situation, and knowing how small was the supply 
of food and drink they had been able to secure 
in the bustle of escape, he took an inventory 
and carefully apportioned the rations. 

A pint of water per day for each man and one 
biscuit a meal were allowed, and for no less than 
a week the men subsisted upon this fare. ‘The 
water was just about sufficient to keep their 
tongues moist, and the biscuits were barely 
enough to assuage the pangs of hunger. 

Day after day the boat drifted whither it 
would; day after day the men scanned the 
deserted seas, yet no ship hove in sight. 

And then the water began to give out, and 
Tiere reduced the portion for each man. Re- 
duction meant thirst, and thirst meant madness. 
Gradually men became delirious ; they raved, 
cursed the wide seas and the ships that refused 
to come in their direction, the sun that blistered 
them, the cold night winds that bit into their 
very bones. Then, with that quick revulsion 
that comes upon suffering men, they changed 
their curses to thanksgiving when, on the 7th, 
rain fell, and augmented—only slightly, it is 
true—their diminishing water supply. On the 
11th it rained a second time, yet not sufficient 
to help them. 

Some of the men, maddencd with thirst, took 
to drinking sea water—fatal folly ! 

The tale of tragedy was now nearing its 
climax. On the 11th one man died, raving as he 
passed out. His comrades, themselves scarcely 
sane, dropped him over the side, while Tiere, 
through thickened lips, mumbled what portions 
of the Burial Service he could remember. ‘The 
next day the grim scene was re-enacted once ; 
the day following that, twice. 

‘Tiere fought nobly for the lives of the men who 
would not fight for themselves. 

“To drink it is to die!” was his continual 
cry, as they scooped up the salt water and 
gulped it down in mad haste. 

‘The one dipper in the boat was a bone of much 
contention, the men literally fighting for its 
possession when the pangs of thirst became too 
great to bear. At last ‘Tiere commandeered it 


so that they could not drink so much, but even 
this action gave a new twist to the screw of 
horror. Whenever the mate dozed off, the men 
would creep upon him and try to steal the cup. 
Time after time Tiere awoke and fought for its 
possession, and, but for the fact that the officer 
kept his head and was an exceedingly strong 
man, he might have been flung overboard by the 
frenzied men, who cursed him heartily for his 
interference with their liberties. Unable to 
obtain the cup, they yelled defiance at him, and, 
leaning over the gunwale, lapped up the deadly 
water like dogs. 

And so they drank themselves into delirium, 
and went out into the unknown singing in their 
madness. : 

A few of the men, knowing the fate that 
inevitably followed the drinking of salt water, 
contented themselves with their small allotment 
of fresh water, but even these suffered in the 
nightmare. No one escaped the pangs of thirst 
and the pains of hunger, which left them weak 
and scarce able to hold out against the intense 
cold of the nights. Wet mists and dense fogs 
now overshrouded them nearly .all the time, 
effectively hiding them from the look-out of any 
passing vessel. 

It was on the Friday that the most dramatic 
incident occurred. On that day a big Russian 
named Jakob, who was an oiler of the Columbian, 
went mad. He sat in the bows with an axe in 
his hand, and mouthed imprecations at every- 
one, Tiere in particular. 

“[ wanta drink!” he raved. ‘I’m going to 
shore—getta drink!” and the men, most of 
them delirious themselves, cowered away from 
him as he threatened to kill them all. What 
they half expected was that, instead of hurling 
himself upon them, he would jump overboard, 
but he sat muttering to himself, toying grimly 
with the vicious-looking axe and leering at 
them. 

Tiere, emaciated and weak from hunger and 
thirst, had only one thought, which shaped itself 
slowly in his mind: he must get that axe away 
from Jakob. He had a half-formed idea that, 
unless the big Russian was disarmed, the end of 
the tragedy would come sooner than otherwise ; 
and the mate, with the desire to live still strong 
within him, was not going to give up life without 
a struggle. 

“Drop that axe, Jakob,” he said, quietly, as 
he crawled forward; but the Russian only 
laughed horribly, and swung up the axe in a 
gesture of menace. 

“Drop it, you swab!” yelled Tiere, fiercely ; 
then, advancing more boldly, he reached out 
his hand and seized the weapon. 


aes 


Changing his tone, alternately coaxing and 
humouring, ‘Tiere made Jakob lie down, and 
settled him as comfortably as was possible. 
-hen, thinking that the madman had quieted 
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after a while, crept along the boat in the deepen- 
ing gloom. Lt was Jakob, and there was the 
light of madness in his eyes, while in his hand he 
carried the boat stretcher. 


“Drop that axe, Jakob,’ he said quietly, as he crawled forward.” 


somewhat, he went off to his own place and tried 
to snatch a little sleep. 

A deathly quiet reigned in the boat for a time, 
only broken occasionally by the gasp of a man 
almost choked with thirst, or the cry of some 

r wretch in delirium. It was night now. and 
the darkness hid from view the black form which, 


The Russian was out to kill; in his frenzy he 
believed that the men, Tiere especially, were 
robbing him of the chance of a drink. The 
cunning of lunacy was upon him, and he made 
no sound as he moved. Fortunately for them 
all, however, one of the men opened his eyes and 
saw the looming figure with its arm upraised. 
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A wild cry—and every man was awake. Jakob, 
shouting curses, flung himself upon them, but 
with a quick wrench the stretcher was torn 
away from him, and the whole crew tackled him. 

What a fight that was! A battle in the dark, 
in a boat which rocked wildly to the swaying of 
the struggling crowd! The great Russian kicked 
—and his kicks were fearsome, because he wore 
heavy sea-boots ; he bit and scratched, and his 
strength was increased tenfold by his madness. 
But the lives of the men depended upon over- 
powering him, and they fought as they had 
never fought before, till at last the heaving mass 
upon the floor of the boat had their enemy 
underneath them. He was carefully bound and 
tied to a thwart, where, recovering consciousness, 
he lay for five or six hours, screaming, cursing, 
struggling to free himself, and shouting for water 
which was not there. Then, gradually, his 
struggles weakened, and he died. 

After this dramatic scene, the days and nights 
dragged on slowly for another week. No sun 
shone overhead ; cold, clammy mists surrounded 
them all the time. Yet, for all their shivering, 
the men thanked Heaven, because it was easier 
to bear the thirst pangs without a scorching sun, 
although, on the other hand, the mist concealed 
them from passing ships. 

By the morning of the 14th, eleven men 
had succumbed and died, and their bodies had 
been consigned to the deep. The five survivors 
looked dumbly at each other, reading in each 
other’s bloodshot eyes the question: ‘‘ Whose 
turn next?” 

Queer as it may sound, in the extremity of 
their suffering these five men found encourage- 
ment and hope in a dream. ‘The messroom 
steward, one Peter Prieve, had dreamed before 
he left Antwerp that he would be a fortnight 
adrift in an open boat before he died; and, 
sailor-like, he believed. With extraordinary 
fatalism, on the morning of the thirteenth day, 
Prieve, lying in the bottom of the boat, told his 
fellows for the hundredth time to be of good 
cheer. 

“To-morrow you'll be safe, though I’ll be 
dead!” he said, through his parched lips. And 
because it had happened that part of Prieve’s 
dream had been fulfilled, they believed that the 
rest would be, and began to hope. 


Hope, when their food consisted of a paste 
made out of boot-leather and crumbs of biscuits! 
Hope, when only a few drops of water remained! 
Hope, when mists enshrouded them, and they 
could see but a few yards away ! 

And then, quite suddenly, the mist lifted, the 
sun shone out, and away on the horizon there 
appeared a black smudge against the sky! At 
first the hapless men could scarcely believe their 
eves ; they felt that this was some vision of their 
delirium. But gradually the smudge became 
larger and denser, and took shape as the hull of 
a ship. 

Four men pulled madly at the oars, while the 
fifth, Prieve, lay on the floor-boards, smiling 
grimly at the thought that the rest of his dream 
was about to be fulfilled. Occasionally a man 
would cease rowing to wave the raincoat signal ; 
then he would bend to his oar again while his 
comrades yelled themselves hoarse. 

Pull as they would, however, they were so 
weak that they made but little headway, and 
they shuddered at the thought of being passed 
by as before. 

Then their hearts almost stood still. The 
ship had hove-to, and they saw soundings being 
taken. Presently she began to move again, this 
time in their direction, and they knew that they 
had been seen. 

With realization of this fact the reaction set 
in. These men, who had fought so valiantly for 
life during the dreadful days and nights of their 
long ordeal, fairly crumpled up and fell into the 
bottom of the boat helpless. There they were found 
by a boat from the approaching ship (the Seneca, 
Captain Johnson), which had: been sent to search 
for the missing lifeboat. She had cruised several 
times over the spot where the Columbian had 
met her fiery doom ; but at last Captain Johnson 
had given up hope, and was about to return 
when the look-out sighted the far-off boat. 

Poor Prieve’s odd dream came true. When 
the Seneca came up he died from the shock of 
seeing her, but the others were helped out of 
the boat and were soon being attended to in the 
warmth of a cabin in the rescue vessel. 

The awful cruise of the lost boat was at an 
end, but not one of those four survivors will ever 
efface from his mind the memory of the dread 
ordeal through which they passed. 
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The statue <f Gordon at Khartoum, concerning which the natives tell 


strange stories. 


AHOUGII known by name to everyone, 
on account of its assuciations with 
Gordon and Kitchener, the Soudan 
B has to all intents and purposes, in 
spite of the march of civilization and 


| CURIOSITIES | 
_ SOUDAN. 


By H. J. SHEPSTONE: 


How many readers of the “‘ Wide World " 
know anything about the Soudan, the 
great province that Lord Kitchener added 
to the British Empire? How many 
people realize that you could dump 
British India in it, or that Khartoum, 
the former stronghold of the Dervishes, 
is now only nine days’ travel from 
London? Spite of the coming of British 
civilization, however, the country re- 
mains unspoilt, and during a journey 
by river and rail one gets fascinating 
glimpses of native manners and customs, 
unchanged for countless centuries. In 
this article the Author describes some 
interesting phases of life in this vast 
African wonderland. 


modern improvements, remained abso- 
lutely unchi Here the primitive 
tribesman still lives the life of a thou- 
sand years ago, tending his herds in the 
smoke of odoriferous fires and smedring 
his naked body with clay to keep y 
the flie 
and tow 


Picturesque native villages 
abound, untouched by the 
devastating hand of civilization, and 
inhabited by strange races with still 
stranger manners and customs. On 
the great waterways ply native craft 
almost as old as history, while the 
plains, the forests, and the marshes 
teem with the finest game to be found 
on the African continent. 

Almost in the centre of this great 
African wonderiand—the Soudan is as 
big as British India—stands Khartoum, 
its capital, situated at the junction 
of the White and Blue Niles. It is 
the newest and, in some respects, the most 
fascinating city in all Africa. Yet less than 
twenty years ago—before Kitchener defeated 
the hosts of the Khalifa, the successor of the 
Mahdi, at the Battle of Omdurman, thereby 
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bringing a slice of Central Africa a million square 
miles in extent under the protection of the 
British flag—Khartoum was the home of the 
fanatical Dervishes, a great centre for the sale 
of slaves, and notoriously unhealthy. All the 
explorers who visited the city prior to its occupa- 
tion by the British referred to it as the home of 
tyranny and bloodshed, a grim place where 
cholera, typhus, and fever were rife. 

The British occupation has changed all that. 
Khartoum can now be reached from London in 
nine days, and it is the jumping-off place for 
all the sights and wonders of the Soudan. It 
may be approached by way of Egypt, or by 
train from Port Soudan on the Red Sea. In the 


The wonderful Rock Temp‘e at Abu Simbel—The huge figures are all carved out of the living rock. 


former case the train journey from Cairo has to 
be broken at Shellal, near Assuan, whence a boat 
carries one to Halfa. After inspecting the Rock 
Temple at Abu Simbel and visiting the ruins of 
the ancient city of Behen—the Soudan is famous 
for its ancient monuments and ruins of a by- 
gone civilization—one continues the journey to 
Khartoum by rail. The Rock Temple, which 
fronts the river, was built by Rameses IL., 
Egypt’s most famous builder. The colossal 
statues of this ancient king are sixty-six feet 
high, and are hewn, like the great palace itself, 
out of the living rock. Even Egypt has nothing 
more remarkable to show. 

By whichever route you approach Khartoum, 
however, whether from Egypt or from the Red 
Sea, the journey is not without interest. In the 


former case one is carried right across the Nubian 
Desert, famed for its mirages and beautiful sun- 
sets ; while in the latter the train winds in and 
out among the Red Sea hills, intersected by 
numerous dried watercourses ; here the gazelle 
is often seen darting from the bushes, and per- 
haps a party of the proud Hadendoa Arabs 
who inhabit this wild land. At the end of the 
journey Khartoum comes into view, and it 
gives you almost a shock, for out of a country 
of stone and sand, where Nature is seen in her 
most niggardly mood, and even the goats are 
apparently pastured on pebbles, a beautiful 
modern city suddenly appears, and you wonder 
what magician created it. Not till you kave 


the spacious station, with its white-painted 
rails, reminding one more of a racecourse than 
a railway terminus, and stroll through the town, 
do you understand how the miracle has been 
accomplished. 

The spirit of Gordon pervades the place, and 
the sign-manual of Kitchener is stamped upon 
it. It is said that, shortly after the memorial 
service to his dauntless predecessor, Kitchener 
sketched with his sword-point, in the sand near 
the spot where Gordon fell, an outline of the city 
that was to be. The houses stand like com- 
panies and battalions formed into neat squares, 
ready at the word of command to march in 
orderly rows over the desert. The streets are 
very wide, and one has the feeling that the town 
is a vast camp—an impression that is deepened 
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by the perpetual bugle-calls and sounds of 
martial music. Yet in plan Khartoum is a 
veritable garden city, with tree-lined avenues, 
spacious gardens and parks, and promenades 
full uf tropical palms and plants. 
Right in the centre of the city, 
The Statue just where the broad Victoria 
That Smiled. Avenue is intersected by Khedive 
Avenue, stands the Gordon Statue. 
It is the fucus of the town—a simple bronze 
effigy of a man on a camel. There are many 
legends connected with this statue. The natives 
regard it with awe; and one old black woman, 
who used to be attached to Gordon's heusehold, 


A bird's eye view of Khartoum, which 1 fast becoming the “garden city” of Afnca, 
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The “Suk,” or market-place of Khartoum, 


was said tu sit here for hours together—because, 
she said, it sometines smiled at her! Others 
declare that they have seen the figure move. 
An Englishman was once looking at the statue, 
when a Soudanese informed him that the like- 
ness was excellent on the whole, but that “ the 
colour was not right.” “I knew him well,” 
said the old man, “and he was as white as you !”” 

Naturally, the first place to which the 
traveller bends his footsteps is the Governor's 
palace, where Gordon lived and died. In its 
setting of palm trees and gardens it is quite a 
picturesque spot. It is built on the site of the 
old palace, of which little remained excepting 
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the ground floor when we started out on the 
reconstruction of the city. Entering the building 
from the river front, the visitor will notice in 
the corridor to the right a brass plate, marking 
the spot on the old palace stairs where Gordon 
was killed. The gardens behind the palace have 
been considerably enlarged since his day, though 
many of the trees and plants remain as they 
were during the General's occupation, and 
Gordon’s favourite rose tree is still pointed out. 
In the palace chapel, and also in the new 
cathedral, his favourite hymn, “ Abide with 
me,” is still sung after evensong on Sundays. 

There is certainly much to interest the traveller 
in Khartoum. Its air of modemity is always 
clashing with the ancient and the picturesque. 
Strol! along Embankment Street, its principal 
thoroughfare, which skirts the river, and you 
get a glimpse of the official life of Khartoum 
as mounted officers dash by and English nurse- 
maids with their charges pass along its shady 
walks, while the ear is greeted with the creaking 
of the sakya, a native contrivance used for 
drawing water from the river for irrigating 
purposes by means of a wheel turned by oxen. 
The tune of the sakya will either soothe you or 
set your teeth on edge, according to how you 
take it. There is a tale told of an Englishman 
who, maddened by the never-ending noise, gave 
a sakya driver oil and baksheesh so that he 
might be troubled no more. But the owner of 
the sakya came to him with a solemn countenance. 
“ How is it possible,” he asked, ‘‘ for me to know 
whether the sakya is working or not, now that 
I cannot hear it ?” 


The riverside at Omdurman—Notice the native 


Then there are the picturesque native quarters. 
In the suk, or market-place, you can wander 
at will among the booths and 
The Ways of quaint mud dwellings, and watch 
Soudanese the craftsmen at work, without 
Servants, being asked to buy or tortured by 
the word “ baksheesh,” which is 
the terror of the traveller in Egypt. The word 
is never heard in the Soudan. There is a sim- 
plicity about the Soudanese that is delightful, 
though to the official and his wife often very 
irritating. Indeed, housekeeping in Gordon’s 
city is not without its worries. One can under- 
stand the surprise of an English lady when she 
found her Soudanese cook growling angrily at 
the ham as he was bringing it into the breakfast- 
room. This was because the pig is regarded by 
the natives as an unclean animal, and therefore 
only to be handled under protest. If plates are 
broken, or jam and delicacies missing, your 
servant will solemnly declare it to be the work 
of the Evil One. 

Despite the heat and the sand—the hubboobs, 
or sandstorms, are trying in the summer—you 
draw no mosquito-nets about you in Khartoum. 
Indeed, a householder is fined fifty piastres if 
a mosquito is found on his premises. The 
mosquito breeds in stagnant water, and there- 
fore all stagnant water is treated with paraffin 
or else removed altogether. The Americans 
copied this method at Panama, with most 
gratifying results. In a city like Khartoum, 
where the people used to stand up to their necks 
in water to he rid of the torments of the stings, 
this war upon the mosquito, the breeder of 
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grain-market to the right. 


fevers, is more than a triumph. 
It has brought the death-rate 
down to a little more than nine 
per thousand of the population, 
or about one-half that of the 
average English town. 

Almost within sight of Khar- 
toum lies Omdurman, perhaps the 
greatest purely native town in 
all Africa. Imagine a mud city 
stretching for seven miles along 
the shore of the river, affording 
a seemingly endless vista of 
sun-scorched dwellings, immense, 
tortuous, and inconscquent as the 


An Omdurman belle. 


mind of the native empire- 
builder who conceived it, 
its vague extremities 
merging almost. imper- 
ceptibly into the 
surrounding desert, and 
you have a vague idea of 
Omdurman. 

The foreshore, which 
slopes gently down to 
the river, is dotted with 
stacks of dhurra and 
other grain, while ‘the 
river itself is alive with 


The Mabdi's tomb os it appears to-day 
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nuggars, ot native boats, whose tapering masts 
and spreading canvas dot the river northward 
as far as the eye can see. 

It is when you step ashore from the ferry that 
you realize that Omdurman is no ordinary city. 
Every tribe and family of the Soudan is repre- 
sented, and here, too, gather the chief native 
traders of the country. It has thus become a 
focus of native life, a great clearing-house and ex- 
change for the whole Soudan. Here are Baggaras, 
Hadendoas, Jaalis, Berberines, Dongolawis, 
Shilluks, Dinkas, Nubas, Nuers, and a host of 
other tribes, a strange and wonderful ethnological 
jumble, forming a kaleidoscopic picture of 
African native life that has no equal anywhere. 

Omdurman boasts of quite a 


The number of sights. There are the 
Mahdi’s = tomb of the Mahdi, his treasury, 
Tomb. his palace, the great praying 


_ Square where the troops were 
gathered twice a day for prayers, and on the 


A primitive native boat with » crooked sapling for a mast and a tattered piece of canvas or a sail. 


outskirts of the city the battlefield of Omdurman, 
where Kitchener met the Khalifa’s forces and 
finally overthrew them, and where to-day English 
officials play golf and declare that the old fortifi- 
cations make admirable bunkers. To-day the 
dome of the Mahdi’s tomb has gone, only its 
four ruined walls remaining, open to the heavens. 
It can be entered, but it is necessary to step with 
caution, for lizards and other weird creatures 
have taken up their abode amongst the rubble 
and reeds. ‘Ihis desolate spot was for years a 
sacred’ and greatly cherished shrine, and its 
destruction signalized the downfall of Mahdism. 
The Mahdi’s remains have disappeared. Some 
say that the body was burnt and the ashes 
scattered to the four winds of heaven, but that 
the head was preserved. If so, no one knows 
where it is. 

In the treasury of the Khalifa there is the 
dusty skeleton of Gordon’s piano, a pathetic 
relic, while in the Khalifa’s palace, a two-storeyed 
mud-brick dwelling, one is shown a European 


bath, with cold and hot water taps, which this 
fanatical follower of the Prophet installed. It is 
said that the Khalifa used to lie in this bath 
tor hours, up to his neck in a mixture of oil and 


fat, in the belief that it made him strong. You 
cannot ramble long about the town without 
being painfully reminded of those troublous 
days when the Mahdi and Khalifa ruled, for 
you meet men minus an arm or a leg, and 
once-well-to-do. merchants who are now blind 
s. These poor wretches’ limbs and sight 
were destroyed by their despotic and tyrannical 
rulers. 

Omdurman’s principal attraction, however, is 
its suk, or market-place, an odd conglomeration 
of booth-like hutches, funny little erections of 
matting propped up at the four comers by 
toughly-cut trees, mud shops whose counter is 
the owner’s seat, and 
cramped huts where 
artisans sit plying 
their trades on the 
earthen floors. Each 
trade has its own 
distinct locality. 
‘Thus the bakers are 
together and so are 
the butchers, the 
grain-merchants, 
the dispenscrs of 
perfumes, the bead- 
sellers, silversmiths, 
potters, and so 
on. The perfume- 
sellers’ suk, where 
precious attars and 
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frankincense, myrrh, 
and cassia are dis- 
pensed, is decidedly 
pleasant, but this 
cannot be said ot the 
butchers’ suk, where 
we see a whole row 
of butchers’ huts 
displaying raw meat 
and offal under a 
tropical sun. Yet the 
town is clean and 
wholesome, because 
of the regulations 
enforced by the 
British Government. 
Formerly, when a 
donkey died in the 
street, he lay there 
until only his bones 
were left. Now the 
owner would be fined 
fur such neglect—a 
sanitary precaution 
the necessity of 
which the native 
mind cannot grasp, regarding it merely as a 
piece of fussiness on the part of the inspector. 
But to sce the real Soudan one must journey 
up the Nile into the heart of the country. Then 
it is that you marvel at Britain’s grip upon this 


wonderful land, and still more at the fact that ° 


the country has changed so little. Herein lies 
its chief charm, for the coming of the railway 
and the telegraph and the establishment of law 
and order have not spoilt the people or affected 
their mode of life. It is a striking object- 
lesson of our success as a colonizing Power. 
Lord Kitchener once wrote: “ When we con- 
quered the Soudan there was hardly a single 
inhabitant who possessed any money or pro- 
perty, and with the exception of the fighting 
men, the whole population was practically 
starving.” Even Gordon himself used to say 
that “the Soudan always was useless, and 
always will be.” Yet under British rule it has 
prospered amazingly, and the once down- 
tfodden, bankrupt country is now solvent and 
paying its way. 

But aur interest in the Soudan at the moment 
is not with its marvellous commercial develop- 
ment, or with its fifteen hundred miles of railway 
and five thousand miles of telegraph, or its modern 
port on the Red Sea, but rather with its primitive 
African life, though one feels an acknowledg- 
ment is due to the enterprising Soudan 
Government, which has made it possible to 
travel in comfortable, up-to-date, double-decked 


The ostrich-feather market. 


steamers all the way from Khartoum to Rejaf, 
on the very borders of Uganda, a voyage of about 
eleven hundred miles. This is an ideal way of 
sceing the country. 

Here and there the stream is very 


Primitive wide, spreading out over the low- 
Craft. lying country for two or three 
miles, giving it quite a lake-like 

appearance. Geese, pelican, and water-fowl 


abound, while on nearly every mud-bank reposes 
a crocodile. Numerous native craft —-nuggars 
and gyassas—ot the same clumsy design as 
those described by Herodotus over two thousand 
years ago, swing along with the flood or are’ 
propelled against wind and tide by arduous 
labour at the sweeps. Could a more primitive 
craft be imagined, for instance, than that shown 
in one of our photographs ? A crooked tree, 
innocent of rigging, serves as a mast, some torn 
fragments of sacking, worked by strings, act as 
a sail, and the movements of the ungainly vessel 
are controlled by a huge, cumbersome rudder. 
The lines of this “home-made” craft would 
shock a professional bout-builder, while she is 
quite incapable of any fancy sailing. 

The stoppages at the various towns give one 
an opportunity of going ashore and seeing the 
country, for the steamer is accompanied by a 
couple of barges, which she hugs to her sides like 
a hen with her chickens. These barges earry a 
native crew, and deposit and pick up stores 
en route. 
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Native hair-dressing—The women braid their locks into dozens of 
little plaits. 


We are now passing through the great province 
of Kordofan, the Soudan being divided, for 
purposes of administration, into 


The Naughty fourteen districts, each as large 
Sultan. as England, or larger. These 
districts are ruled over by 


native sultans, subject, of course, to British 
jurisdiction. Quite recently one of these 
potentates—Suitan Aii Dinar, who lords it over 
the province of Darfur, a region as big as the 
British Isles--was in disgrace. He rose in 
rebellion, se the authorities sent a force against 
him, routed his army, and occupied his capital. 
Ali Dinar’s outbreak was particularly ungrateful, 
for he owed his life to Kitchencr, who liberated 
him from the Mahdi’s dreadful prison-house 
after the Battle of Omdurman, and his present 
clevated position to Great Britain, who placed 
him on the throne of his fathers after the conquest 
of the country. But “ evil will out,” and Ali 
Dinar always was a tyrant and a thorn in the 
flesh of the Government. A certain merchant 
once sold an English spring mattress to a less- 
powerful Sultan, and promptly received a letter 
from Ali Dinar asking why the bed had not been 
offered to him, as he could have paid twice the 
sum given. The merchant, anxious to please, sent 
back word at once that he would bring a similar 
bed to Darfur. When he arrived he was 
summoned into the Sultan’s presence. Ali 
Dinar, after violently reproaching him for not 


having given him the first choice of the 
mattress, had him cut up into several 
hundred pieces! One might almost 
think this amiable Sultan was a seeker 
after “ Kultur’?! It is safe to say, 
also, that traders will show a certain 
amount of circumspection in future 
in fulfilling duplicate orders for 
other native potentates, if there are 
any more of the Ali Dinar kidney. 


ry in the Soudan. 


Perhaps, however, the gentleman had troubles 
of hisown. Atany rate, his harem was composed 
of four hundred wives, of whom twelve were 
always in special attendance daily. 

Generally speaking. a Soudanese 


“Weekly is content with one wife, but the 
Payments” marriage laws vary considerably 
for Wives. among the different tribes, though 


all have much in common. A 
man buys his wife, or rather gives the value 
agreed upon—cash in prosperous towns like 
Omdurman, and cattle and grain in the country. 
Half of the amount is usually handed over to 
the bride’s people before marriage, and is spent 
on wedding festivities ; the remainder is paid 
by instalments. You get your wife, in short, 
on the hire-purchase system; the motto 
of Soudanese fathers - in-law, where cligible 
daughters are concerned, is evidently “ Weekly 
payments taken.” ‘The price of a wife varies 
considerably. In Omdurman, where the natives 
are well-to-do, a wife costs from fifteen to thirty 
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pounds, or even more. There is no restriction 
upon the number of wives a man may have ; 
a wife is regarded as so much personal property, 
and valued accordingly. A lady in Khartoum 
had occasion to remonstrate with her Dinka 
servant for absenting himself without Icave. 
He explained that he had been obliged to go 
to Omdurman, where his mother and wife 
lived, in order to enforce peace. It was the 
old mother-in-law trouble ; his wife, apparently, 
had refused to cook for the other woman, and 
needed to be brought to order by means of 
the stick. “It is very sad for me,” explained 
the Dinka, ‘“‘ because she was not a cheap wife. 
She cost me five pounds !” 

It is from the Kordofan province that gum- 
arabic is obtained, the vast areas of forest where 
this product is collected being entirely in the 


the bark with a blow of his axe, as shown in the 
photograph, and then, with his hand, tear the 
bark upwards. After a period of seven days 
the gum commences to exude along the “‘ blaze ”’ 
in a thick viscous form, not sufficiently liquid 
to drip. It hardens rapidly in the sun into a 
tear-shaped pendant from half an inch to two 
inches in diameter. The native then returns 
and collects the hardened globules by knocking 
them off into a small bag. The gum continues 
to exude until May, and similar collections are 
made every ten days or so. Over six hundred 
thousand pounds’ worth of this gum is exported 
from the Soudan every year. In the forests here 


-are to be seen specimens of that strange botanical 


wonder known as the “ sausage tree,” so called 
from its queer, dangling, sausage-shaped fruit. 

After passing Kosti, some hundred and seventy- 
—. five miles from our starting-point, 


The * 
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hands of the natives: At the commencement of 
the dry season, from December to January, the 
villager sets out for his “ garden,” armed with 
an axe and a skinful of water, to tap the trees. 
All that he does is to separate a small piece of 


so called on account of its pendulous fruit 


a distinct change is 


s A. noticeable in the 
Pete appearance of the 


country. There are 
now no longer any signs of cultiva- 
tion, and the natives met with are 
armed with spears. As our steamer 
threads her way down the centre 
of the channel they race to the 
nearest ant-hill, up which they 
climb and wave to us, the men 
being invariably innocent of 
clothing. The forests now approach 
near the river, and game becomes 
very plentiful. Hippopotami, 
crocodiles, and antelopes are 
numerous, and water-fowl of every 
description are seen. At the various 
“ wooding stations ”—our steamer 
burns wood, coal being prohibitive 
on account of the high cost of 
transport—the tourist can go 
ashore and inspect the quaint 
native villages while a fresh cargo 
of fuel is collected and brought on 
board. 

The river winds through forests 
and is dotted with reed-grown 
islands, and occasionally with 
masses of floating weed. 

We are now in the country of the 
Shilluks, who live mostly by fishing 
and hunting. They use quaint 
boats or rafts constructed from the 
ambach tree, which grows in profusion on the 
river banks. Some of them are so small that they 
carr easily be carried on a man’s head. Others 
are more pretentious, such as the one shown in 
our illustration, on which a Shilluk is seen 
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transporting all his 
worldly belongings. 
Many accidents occur to 
these primitive boats 
owing to their being 
upset by hippopotami, 
which are here met with 
in large numbers. 
Another strange craft 
seen in these waters is 
the grain boat, made of 
tushes and reeds, and of 
most clumsy appearance, 
in which dhurra and 
other grain is trans- LE : 

ported from one village : The ambech boat of the Shilluks. 


We are now in the sudéd 
region proper. The sudd 
is a river 

Among weed which, 


the massing _it- 
“Sudd.” self together 
in the Upper 


Nile, forms a_ veritable 
inland Sargasso Sea, a 
waving forest of reeds and 
water-growths some thirty- 
five thousand square miles 
in extent. Through this 
vast wilderness of marsh- 
land, weeds, and water 
the White Nile flows for 
three hundred miles. Some 
few months prior to the 
war a German professor 
declared that this weed, 
hitherto regarded as the 
curse of the country, 
could be converted into 
fuel. All that was neces- 
to another. These grain boats look for all sary was to cut it, strip it, and press it into 
the world like some kind of floating sheep-fold. blocks, which would make ideal fucl. WV hether 


Another queer crafc—The grain boat, for all the world like a foating sheep-fold. 
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Part of the “sudd"—This “sudd” forms a veritable inland Sargasso Sea, thirty-five thourand square miles in extent. 
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A fishing village in the “sudd ” 


the idea is 
practicable or 
not one cannot 
at the moment 
decide, as it 
is still in the 
experimental 


stage. There 
is no doubt, 
however, that 
the papyrus 
reed, which 
covers im- 
mense areas, 
could be con- 
verted into 


useful paper,so 
some day the 


sudd and the 
papyrus, now 
looked upon 


as veritable 
nightmares, 
may prove 
valuable assets 
to the country. 

In the rainy 
season large 
islands of sudd 
break away 
and, floating down stream, are apt to choke 
up the narrow channel of the river. For this 
reason a fleet of dredgers is employed, whose 
duty it is to keep the river open. These vessels 
are in charge of English engineers, who spend 
nine months of the year in this hot, lonely region, 
continually fighting the sudd. In earlier days 
steamers have been blocked in for weeks at 


a time by the great masses of weed, remaining - 


A Soudanese lady doctor “cupping” a patient. 


helpless until a way out was hewn for them. 
To be imprisoned for weeks in these marshes, 
under a burning tropical sun, surrounded by 
endless steamy swamps, swarming with crocodiles 
and mosquitoes, must be anything but a pleasant 
ordeal. Yet many natives live there, and our 
top photograph depicts a village in the sudd 
country. The dwellings in this case are built on 
piles, to keep them dry when the waters rise, 
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and are crowned by conical 
straw roofs. These primitive 
people live entirely by fishing 
and bunting, both fish and 
game being plentiful. 

As one travels southwards 
the tribes become more 
primitive. At one place we 
find the ancient practice of 
“cupping” indulged in, for 
healing a wound or bruise, 
and another photograph 
shows a native woman treat- 
ing her husband in this way. 
In this case the instrument 
takes the form of a horn. 
This is placed upon the 
affected part of the body and 
the air drawn out through 
the smaller end of the horn 
by suction. The aperture is 
then stopped with clay, thus 
creating a vacuum. ‘This has the effect of causing 
the “cup” to remain fixed upon the body and 
prevents the flow of blood to the wound or bruise, 
the idea being that it will then heal more quickly. 

The Dinkas, who live in and around 

The the sudd region, have many strange 
Rainmaker customs. ‘They are very religious 
God. people, and worship a god named 
Dengdit, meaning “ Great Rain,” 

and a host of ancestral spirits called jok. The 
rainmakers hold a very important position among 
them, being the true chiefs of the people, and 
the following photograph depicts the shrine 
of the rainmaker of the Bor tribe of Dinkas. 


A herd of wild elephants — 


A very sacred spear is kept within the hut, and 
the post outside has attached to it the horns of 
many bullocks that have been sacrificed to the 
rain god, while at the back of the shrine is a 
sacred bush. in which the jok are supposed to rest 
during the great rain-making ceremony. This 
ceremony consists of a sacrifice to the rain god, 
and is held in the spring, about April, when the 
new moon is a few days old. ‘Two bullocks are 
led round the shrine, and are then tied to the 
post, after which drums are beaten, and men, 
women, boys, and girls all dance round the hut. 
After this all the old people leave the shrine, and 
Buyordit, the present rain-maker of the clan— 
the standing figure 


The shrine of the Rain God of the Dinkas—The chief raio-maker is seen to the right. 


- 


in our photograph 
-- spears the bul- 
locks and cuts 
their throats. 
While the- sactifice 
is taking place the 
people chant a 
prayer asking their 
god to send rain. 
The blood of the 
bullocks is col- 
lected in a gourd 
and cooked and 
eaten with the flesh 
of the animals by 
the elders of the 
trib. 

At the mouth of 
the Bahr-el-Zaref, 
where dwell this 
ptimitive Central 
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The Soudan is a wonderful game country. 
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African race, the country becoines low and delightful trip, through the very heart of 
trees scarce. Elephants, giraffe, hartebeest, Central Africa, and, brief as our visit has been, 
buffalo, rhinoceros, and reedbuck are here met we have nevertheless seen many of the sights 
with, also the rare Mrs. Gray's watcr-buck. and scenes of this great African wonderland. 


Indeed, the Soudan may well be described 
as a sportsman's paradise. All over the 
country big game is plentiful and the variety 
is extraurdinary, while the game laws are 
so framed as to be liberal without being 
wasteful. If one does not feel inclined to 
take out the more expensive licence for the 
bigger fry, there are the smaller antelope 
available, while water-fowl and birds are 


everywhere. and afford splendid sport. Nor. 


should the sportsman visiting the Soudan 
omit to include his fishing tackle in his kit. 
Magnificent fishing is to be had"on the Nile 
and its many tributaries, while at Port 
Soudan the sportsman can pit his skill 
ayainst some of the gamest sea-fishes in 
the world. 

So the journey continues, ever varicd and 
interesting. Numerous villages are passed, 
and many places of historic interest. There 
is Kodok, near the headquarters of the 
Shilluks. This was Fashoda, of famous 
memory, ‘and the remains of Major 
Marchand’s fort and garden are still 
pvinted vut. Sir Samuel Baker's station at 
Taufikea and Gordon's old post at Lado also 
awaken interesting memories, while now and 
then places made notorious by their associa- 
tion with the Mahdi and the Khalifa are 
passed. At last Rejaf is reached, on the 
borders of Uganda, the voyage having 
occupied ten or twelve days. It has been a 


The winner of a Soudanese “Derby”—This man came in frst in a 
Gfty-mile cam-I race, a favourite form of recreation. 
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Who Gets $200,000,000 Tire Profits? 


An amazing condition revealed in the tite business. Terrible 
waste shown by methods of selling automobile tires. How one 
tire man plans to cut the cost of tires to the consumer revealed 


Tire Chain Stores Offer Solution of Problem 
By M. E. PHILLIPS, ‘“‘Staff Correspondent” (Home Magazine) 


NOTE—The {ctlescing article outlincs plans for a yiant chain of tire service stations and stores which 
it is predicted will greatly lower automobile upkeep costs. A unique co-operative plan which has been tested 
out and found successful. Output of splendid factory already secured, more to follow. The success of other 
chain stores and the tremendous growth of the automobile industry—consequently of the tire busincss—makes 


this one o, 
tive —EDITOR,. 
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streets. 


Who gets the $200,000,000.00 A YEAR 
TIRE PROFITS? 


Do you know that the cost of producing a 
tire is possibly ONE-THIRD of the price 
you have to pay? That a small tire you pay 
$15.00 for costs about $5.00 to manufac- 
ture? That the tire costing about $20.00 to 
build has to retail for about $60.00? 


_ Do you know that the tire manufacturer 
is satisfied to sell his tires for very little 
over the cost, and at only a fraction of the 
retail price? 

Where does the balance go? 


Who, then, gets this enormous “cut in” 
on the tires you buy? 


the most attractive and interesting enterprises, 
ments made here and to the best of our knowledge the statements are accurate an 


We hare made every effort to verify the state- 
the estimates conserva- 


DO YOU? Of course not. 

Who, then? 

Well, the JOBBER gets a BIG slice. 

The WHOLESALER gets another BIG 
slice. 

The RETAILER gets HIS SHARE. 

The rest gocs into advertising, dealer’s 
helps, adjustments,’ etc. 

Meanwhile YOU, Mr. Tire Buyer, pay 
the 100 per cent price and worry about the 
high price of upkeep of your motor car. 


Will Cut Tire Costs 


A clever tire man, a man with intimate 
knowledge of the tire-industry, a man with 
breadth of ‘vision ‘and™economic principles, 
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has seen this enormous WASTAGE in the 
tire business and has evolved a PLAN that 
will revolutionize the tire selling business. 

He argues that TIRES COST THE 
CONSUMER TOO MUCH. 

He says there is no reason on earth why 
the tire buyer should have to pay this enor- 
mous burden of profits and selling costs. If 
tires can be made for ONE-THIRD of the 
actual retail prices they can be sold FOR 
LESS than prices now charged for them 
and still pay legitimate profits, LARGE 
PROFITS, because of the volume of busi- 


Boston Service Store of National Rubber Company, — 


located at 557 Columbus avenue. 


ness a company offering such savings is 
bound to achieve. 

This far-sighted man is a PRACTICAL 
TIRE MAN. As a manufacturer he has 
MADE GOOD. He is a PRACTICAL 
BUSINESS MAN, with all a practical 
man’s dislike for waste. He has proved his 
genius for organization and big things. 

This man is Mr. J. G. Feist, President of 
the Fairs Rubber Company of New 
York. 


Plans Chain of Stores 


Mr. Feist’s plan is to establish a chain of 
tire service and store stations from Maine 
to California, and Canada to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

The National Rubber Company of New 
York has been organized with strong men 
behind it and it has already secured the out- 
put of one entire factory as the nucleus of 
this chain store plan. More factories will 
be added as the chain extends and the need 


of more tires becomes evident. The first 
factory whose product has been acquired is 
the National Rubber Company of Potts- 
town, Pa., manufacturers of the famous 
National Speedway Tires and National Red 
Tubes. 

The NATIONAL SPEEDWAY RED- 
WALL TIRES are so GOOD that they are 
sold under the strongest GUARANTEE to 
be had. 

The company agrees to replace FREE 
any tire that does not outlast and outwear 
any tire of any make or price of the same 
size tested under the same conditions. 

This company now has a production of 
1,000 tires and tubes a day and is being en- 
larged to a much greater capacity. When 
the distribution exceeds the capacity of this 
plant, new plants will be started or bought 
in different sections of the country, or their 
outputs contracted for in order to bring up 
the production to the necessary number of 
tires, 

Mr. Feist proposes to sell tires at a 
MUCH LOWER PRICE than is now be- 
ing charged for good tires elsewhere. 

He plans to give SUPERIOR SERVICE 
to tire buyers, 

He will give them a BETTER TIRE. 
He anticipates that in doing this his com- 
pany will prove the greatest profit maker 
in the country. 


Experimental Plant a Success 


Mr. Feist is not building his company’s 
future on imagination or theory. Before 
maturing his plans he opened in Philadel- 
phia a station such as he proposes to es- 
tablish elsewhere. 

This is what his Philadelphia service sta- 
tion and store does: 

It sells tires below the average price of 
high class tires of equal size and quality. 

It delivers tires PUT ON YOUR CAR. 

You phone in that you need a 34x4 tire 
and give your address. A mechanic picks 
up the required tire, puts it in the carrier of 
a motorcycle and speeds off to your ad- 


dress. On arrival he takes off your old 
tire and puts on the new one. No trouble, 
no mess. 


If you want your old tire repaired he 
takes’ it back with him and it is delivered as 
soon as repairs are made. 

You have saved time, labor, worry and 
money. 

The success of this first service station 
PROVES what REASONABLE PRICES, 
HIGH QUALITY, GOODS, EFFICIENT 
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SERVICE will accomplish. Profits are 
large because of volume. The Philadelphia 
service station already has 11,000 CUS- 
TOMERS. (Not tire sales, but CUS- 
TOMERS.) 

With this established PROOF of the 
value of this new departure service, Mr. 
Feist has organized a company to establish 
National Rubber Company SERVICE 
STATIONS and stores all over the coun- 
try. His plan provides for opening 500 
stores the first year, if possible, and more 
stores year by year as the company grows. 


Officers and Directors of the National Rubber Company. 
their life work, both as manufacturers and branch managers. 
they have watched the tire business grow from the experimental stage. 
manufacturing of the best tire that money can make. 

been for 23 years in active charge of the making of the best known tire in America. 
Mr. Dougherty bas been a tire representative for years, formerly with 
H. A. Lamoree has also been a branch tire store manager and general tire salesman with 


Decre Plow Co. as agency organizer. 
the Lee Tire Co. 
several of the big companies. 


Offers Great Opportunities 


The OPPORTUNITIES offered by this 
chain of tire service stores are self-evident. 

CHAIN STORES of all kinds have been 
enormously successful. They have built up 
some of the greatest fortunes in the coun- 
try. They have made original investors 
enormously rich. And this in spite of the 
fact that most chain stores have dealt only 
in articles selling for a very small sum. 
HOW MUCH GREATER should be the 


profits of a chain of stores selling a product 
whose every SINGLE SALE equals the 
sale of HUNDREDS of the articles sold in 
most chain stores? 

The UNITED CIGAR STORES, selling 
cigars, cigarettes and tobacco, average 
LESS THAN 20 CENTS PER SALE. 
The National Rubber Company averages 
MORE THAN $20 PER SALE, with pro- 
portionate profits. 

The WOOLWORTH STORES sell 5 
and 10 cent articles. Yet they have made 
many millions and the highest office build- 


of tires 
usiness ; 


These men have made the making and sellin, 
They are pioneers in_ the tire 
Today they are large factors in the 
Mr. Walsh, who is superintendent of the plant, has 
Mr. Sperry was with the 


ing in the world was built out of these 
nickels and dimes. 

The REGAL SHOE COMPANY, with 
its chain of hundreds of shoe stores, has 
made its owners rich. So have the Walk- 
Over Shoe Stores, the W. L. Douglas Shoe 
Stores. All chain stores. 

The TRULY WARNER Hat Store 
chain has accumulated wealth for its owners. 

The Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Stores, the Jewel Te Stsighe Acme Tea 
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Stores, all chain stores, have made millions. 
The several chains of drug stores, of gro- 
cery stores, of cheap restaurants, have all 
made fortunes. 


The reasons for this uniform success are 


numerous. 

In the first place, operating a “chain of 
stores” of any kind reduces the cost o 
tion—what is known as OVERHEAD EX- 
PENSE—to the minimum. 

Secondly, the purchasing power of the 
buyer who buys for hundreds of stores is 
so enormous that he can pretty nearly make 
his own price. He gets ROCK BOTTOM 
costs on everything. Woolworth can sell 
for 5 or*10 cents articles that often retail at 
from 25 to 50 cents because he buys out- 
right entire factory productions. The manu- 
facturer who sells his whole output to one 
man for cash, eliminates all selling expense, 
salesmen, advertising, collections, etc., and 
can sell for a quick turnover, and will yet 
make more profit in the end. That’s how 
the chain store buyer can buy at such a low 
figure ‘that he can sell goods 
that retail generally for 25 
cents for 5 and 10 cents. 


The ma 
tires and National Red Tubes are made. 


and occupied. This is a strictly modern steel, concrete and glass construction factory 
e big tire coming out of the building is the National Speedway Redwall 


type. 


Then, the chain store man nearly always 
buys FOR CASH. That means he takes 
advantage of every cash discount and by 
paying cash he enables his manufacturer to 
buy for cash and get a similar benefit. So it 
becomes an endless chain of savings which 
benefits the ultimate consumer of the prod- 
uct. 


Economy of Cash Buying 


The chain store man uses his cash to buy 
everything. He buys everything the same 
way. He buys his fixtures, his delivery 
wagons—if he uses them—his every neces- 
ity at the lowest bulk price, and bulk with 
Nae chain store man means tremendous 
bulk. 


If these chain stores, selling articles that 
retail for such a small price, can earn such 
fabulous dividends, what will a chain of 


tire service stores earn with the big sales 
it will make ; sales averaging $20 apiece? 

It doesn’t take a prophet to look into the 
future and see the magnificent accumula- 
tions of dividends that should accrue from 
such an enterprise. 

It isn’t hard to foresee what the earnings 
of such a chain of stores can pay in say ten 
years from today. By that time the chain 
should extend to every city of any impor- 
tance in the country. This may mean thou- 
sands of such stores, because there are in 
the United States 1,442 towns of 5,000 or 
more inhabitants and over 100 cities hav- 
ing a population of 55,000 or over. The 
small towns, say the towns under 10,000, 
would require only one such service sta- 


ificent Pottstown, Pa., plant of the National Rubber Company, where National Speedway Redwall 
The big building is not yet completed. although two 


loors are finished 
building of the highest 
ire, best on the market. 
tion, while the larger towns would require 
a number of them. 


Thousands of Chain Stores 

To give you an idea of how many stores 
some of the big chains have, it is enough to 
mention the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Company, with over 1,500 retail stores; the 
United Cigar Stores, with over 1,000 retail 
stores ; the Woolworth Company, with over 
1,000 stores, etc. 

The tremendous growth of the automo- 
bile industry—a growth that is gathering 
size and importance every day—makcs this 
projected chain of tire service stores all the 
more important. 

At the beginning of 1917 there were ap- 
proximately THREE MILT.ION autos in 
use in the United States. According to last 
United States census, there.were in 1910 
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(date of last census) 91,972,266 inhabitants 
in the U. S. It is calculated that there are 
now at least 120,000,000 people in the U. S. 
At this rate, there is one auto in the U. S. 
for every 40 people. In many of the states, 
the ratio is higher than one for every 16 
people. This means that THERE IS A 
TREMENDOUS POSSIBILITY FOR 
MORE MACHINES. 

According to the best informed automo- 
bile authorities, it is calculated that there 
will be added at least 1,000,000 auto users 
during the year 1917, bringing up the total 
close on to FOUR MILLION AUTOS in 
actual use in the U. S. With such an 
enormous distribution of cars, and all the 
automobile factories of any account way be- 
hind in deliveries, an enormous supply of 
tires will be required to keep these autos 
running. 


24,000,000 Tires Needed 


Very moderate estimates place the num- 
ber of tires required on each car at EIGHT 
PER YEAR. Each auto MUST HAVE 
FIVE TIRES, four on the wheels and one 
spare tire. It is an ultra conservative esti- 
mate, therefore, that places the required 
number of tires to meet the needs of 1917 
at SIX PER CAR. At this rate 4,000,000 
automobiles will require 24,000,000 tires. 
This is truly AN AMAZING FIGURE 
for an industry that is only a little over a 
dozen years old. 

The distribution of these cars is centered 
at present in certain sections. When the 
other sections have awakened to the advan- 
tages and uses of the automobile and its 
economy for travel and commercial pur- 
poses, it is more than likely that the dis- 
tribution will be much more even. 

It has been estimated by statisticians that 
there are OVER TEN MILLION men in 
the U. S. who should be, and probably soon 
will be, auto owners. These are men who, 
because of their business, their financial 
condition and their position, should be- 
come automobile owners. 

There are upwards of seven million 
farmers in the U. S., and of these a large 
percentage will probably become owners of 
automobiles. Just now only about 7 per 
cent of the prosperous farmers own auto- 
mobiles. The farmer is today the RICH 
MAN of the U.S. He has been getting the 
biggest prices ever paid for crops, he has by 
scientific farming increased the yield of his 
acres, and he has been fortunate in getting 
hig crops when the price was highest. 


For these reasons, THE FARMER IS 
USUALLY PROSPEROUS and he is put- 
ting some of his riches into the comforts 
and conveniences of an automobile. 

With such prospects, with such a_tre- 
mendous field to conquer, with the SUC- 
CESS that has attended the FIRST UNIT 
of the National Rubber Company chain of 
service stores, it is not hard to visualize 
the EXORMOUS POSSIBLE PROFITS 
from this enterprise. 


How Profits Pile Up 


Even a casual consideration of the sub- 
ject makes the figures run into such amaz- 
ing columns of profits that the very thought 
is staggering. 

The great earnings of chain stores of all 
kinds has been in the aggregate. 

When you take 1,000 stores and pile their 
profits in one great heap, you have a for- 
midable aggregate—an aggregate which 
doesn’t have to be very large in the individ- 
ual case to make up this magnificent total. 

let us take into consideration one unit 
and then see how it works out. 

Firstly, we must remember that these 
service stores are operated at a minimum of 
expense, Being administered from the cen- 
tral office, whose costs of operation are 
spread over the whole chain, the local stores 
require only inexpensive help. The man 
who operates a store of his own expects to 
make A GOOD LIVING out of it for 
himself AND A GOOD PROFIT besides ; 
he has to pay for everything on the high 
price of individual purchases. He has to 
have efficient help, has to advertise and, of 
course, he has fixed charges for rent, light, 
taxes, insurance, etc. 


Chain Store Savings 


The chain store hires only the necessary 
help, it eliminates the owner’s living and 
profits. It buys in enormous quantities at 
prices that make the prices the individual 
store owner pays seem preposterous ; it pays 
the minimum for taxes, for insurance and . 
the advertising expense of operating is car- 
ried in bulk by the parent company, and 
this is divided pro rata so that each individ- 
ual store pays only a small sum as its share 
of the advertising expense. 

Tires are bought at actual contract price 
from the manufacturer and so charged 
against the store, much cheaper than the 
average tire store man can buy them. 

We then have EXPENSES PARED 
DOWN TO THE BONE, probably HALF 
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WHAT THEY WOULD BE UNDER 
ORDINARY CONDITIONS. And we 
“have the most attractive kind of a proposi- 
tion to offer to the tire buyer—THE BEST 
TIRE ON THE MARKET AT MUCH 
LESS than he would have to pay else- 
where; A SERVICE NO OTHER TIRE 
CONCERN GIVES or can give, GUAR- 
ANTEED SATISFACTION backed up by 
a company operating a nation-wide chain 
of stores. 
With so much to offer and with such 
splendid profit-making advantages it is not 
hard to look into the future and see every 


This machine can cut 


Tire fabric cutting machine. 
the fabric for 1,000 Ures a day, doing the work of 
jen. 


store paying a big profit and the company 
earning dazzling dividends. 

What may one store earn, you may ask? 

Let us do a little figuring : 

Firstly, the ENTIRE FACTORY 
SELLING EXPENSE IS ELIMINATED 
—the entire output of the factory. being 
sold to one customer—the chain store. 

The saving of the traveling expense and 
salesman’s salaries and commissions. The 
saving of advertising and promotion ex- 
pense. The added office accounting and 
credit expense. All these are SAVED by 
the chain stores. In these items alone is 
found a selling cost of at least 20 per cent. 

On top of that the JOBBERS’ DIS- 
eae OF 40 PER CENT IS WIPED 

UT. 


No thinking man or woman has to be 
told that the NET SUM the manufacturer 
receives ALONE CONTROLS THE 
QUALITY AND QUANTITY of mate- 
rials used in making tires, because ONLY 
AND SOLELY from this NET SUM is 
the PROFIT derived. 

Because of the 
OVERHEAD selling and distributing ex- 
pense, the enormous discounts demanded 
by the jobber, the wholesaler and the re- 
tailer, if the manufacturing cost were TOO 
HIGH or even over his competitors, then 
the added charges, as described here, in- 


TREMENDOUS 


crease out of proportion and the consum- 
ers’ prices would be prohibitive. 

Hence, in National Speedway Tires most 
of the factory selling cost is put in the tire 
in ADDED QUALITY AND QUAN- 
TITY, and the usual trade discounts are 
divided with the consumer. 


Profits of Chain Stores 


We now come to the question of the 
profits of the chain stores—of each unit 
and of the chain in the aggregate. 

After a careful scrutiny of costs of 
manufacturing, of operating the chain store 
—each unit—and figuring a retail price on 
the tires at a sensible reduction over aver- 
age price of tires of equal size and qual- 
ity, we find that there is still possible an 
average margin of $5 per tire. This is 
“AVERAGED” because some of the tires 
will pay more profit while some will pay 
less, but the average has been shown to be 
about $5 per tire sold. 

This is evidently a CONSERVATIVE 
ESTIMATE. 

If each chain store sells ONLY 10 
TIRES PER DAY, we have each store 
earning a profit of $50 a day or $50,000 a 
day profit for 1,000 stores. 

$50,000 profit per day for 365 days in the 
year—tire service stations are busier Sun- 
days and holidays than other days—FIG- 
URES OUT-THE ENORMOUS TOTAL 
OF $18,250,000 A YEAR PROFITS. 


Vulcanizing arp 

the National Speed 

wear and fear This department has a vulcanizing 
capacity of 1,000 tires a day. 


partment of the Pottstown plant. Here 


way tires are hardened to stana 


You will realize that an estimate of only 
ten tires per day is very small. When you 
consider the tremendous advantages of 
dealing with National Rubber Company 
service stores, the hig! class of the product, 
the low price, the service given in 
the way of instant special deliveries, plac- 
ing the tire on the car and taking away the 
injured tire for repairs, is it not hard to 
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understand why these stores should do an 
enormous business. 

Ten tires per day is a very low estimate 
of the possibilities, but to be even more 
conservative, let us cut down this estimate 
by half. Let us suppose that the stores 
only AVERAGE FIVE SALES PER 
DAY. Let us see how this figures out. 

FIVE TIRES A DAY, showing an aver- 
age’ profit of $25 per day per store, one 
thousand stores will, therefore, pay an esti- 
mated daily profit of $25,000. Tor 365 days 
in the year, THE ENORMOUS TOTAL 
WOULD BE $59,126,000, and it would be 
a mighty small store that couldn’t sell five 
tires per day. 

These figures are staggering when you 
analyze the accumulated profits of hun- 
dreds of stores all over the country, each 
contributing its quota of profits from many 
sources. 


A Gold Mine of Profits 


You will note that no estimate has been 
made of profits from sale of tubes and 
from the repair department, which should 
also be profitable. 

It will, of course, take time to build up 
such a large chain of service stations, but 
in a few years, with the growth of the chain 
and the enormous increase in the automo- 
bile industry and number of cars in use, 
THIS CHAIN OF TIRE SERVICE 
STATIONS SHOULD BECOME A 
VERITABLE GOLD MINE OF PROF- 
ITS FOR EVERY STOCKHOLDER 
WHO BECOMES INTERESTED IN 
THIS COMPANY NOW, when its shares 
can be acquired at a low initial price. 

The National Rubber Company, of New 
York, is incorporated under the laws of 
the State of Delaware, with a capitaliza- 
tion of 500,000 shares of the par value of 
$10 PER SHARE, ALL COMMON 
STOCK, SHARING FQUALLY IN 
PROFITS AND CARRYING FULL 
VOTING POWER. 

THE STOCK IS FULL PAID AND 
NON-ASSESSABLE. 

For the purpose of establishing the busi- 
ness on a right basis, the directors have set 
aside 100000 SHARES OF THIS 
STOCK TO BE SOLD TO THE PUB- 
LIC. 

Their idea is that by obtaining a wide 
distribution for this stock, they will enlist 
local interest in the local distributing and 
service stations of the National Rubber 
Company. 


Underwriting Stock Offer 

This UNDERWRITING SYNDICATE 
STOCK is offered in five different allot- 
ments. 

The first allotment will be sold in lots of 
not less than TEN SHARES and not more 
than 100 shares at $5 per share, or half the 
par value of the stoek. 

This first allotment of 20,000 shares is 
the only stock of the UNDERWRITING 
allotment that will be sold at this low price. 
The next allotment will probably be sold at 
from 40 to 50 per cent advance in price as 
soon as the first allotment of 20,000 shares 
is disposed of. Further allotments at fur- 
ther increases as warranted. 

It is desired—as nearly as possible—to 
place every share of this UNDERWRIT- 
ING stock in the hands of owners, or pro- 
spective owners, of automobiles, who will 
become immediate patrons of the chain 
stores and who ARE ALSO OFFERED 
AN INDUCEMENT TO BECOME 


Chicago store of National Rubber, Company, the third 


in the chain. 
BOOSTERS FOR THE TIRE SERVICE 
STATIONS. THIS INDUCEMENT 


CONSISTS OF A CASH DISCOUNT 
OF 25 PER CENT UNDER THE 
STANDARD LIST PRICES FOR ALL 
TIRES SOLD BY THE NATIONAL 
RUBRER COMPANY TO ITS SHARE- 
HOLDERS. 

An automobile owner, therefore, has a 
double interest in buying this stock. 

The saving alone in tire bills for a year 
should pay for this ten shares if he buys at 
this price and he will have, besides the 
savings in tire costs, the dividends which 
the company declares. 

IS THIS INVESTMENT WORTH 
WHILE, you may ask? 


What This Means to Autoists 
Let us study it over. $50 invested in ten 
shares of this underwriting stock will save 
the automobile owner 25 per cent on his 
tires. If his, bill for.tines ruins to $200 a 
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year, he will be saved, therefore, $50. That 
means that the stock will have paid him 100 
per cent on his investment or 50 per cent 
on the par value of the stock, which, com- 
puted on a stock’s ability to earn 5 per cent, 
will make his TEN SHARES REPRE- 
SENT AN INVESTMENT OF $1,000 
FROM AN ORIGINAL INVESTMENT 
OF $50. Then if the company begins pay- 
ing dividends, the stock should go to par 
and over if the dividends amount to more 
than 5 per cent. 

When the company gets on a IO per cent 
dividend basis, the stock he bought for $50 
should represent an investment of $200. 
When it pays 50 per cent, it should have an 
INVESTMENT VALUE OF $1,000. 

So when the company is in a position to 
pay 50 per cent dividends, this stock should 
represent an investment to the automobile 
owner of $2,000, figured on the basis of 
the dividends and savings it will give him 


extremely attractive a proposition that 
NONE CAN AFFORD TO IGNORE IT. 

The savings in tire costs alone should pay 
for the stock of those who accept this offer. 

This, in itself, makes the proposition at- 
tractive. But when the future of this com- 
pany is analyzed, and the possibilities it 
offers are considered, the offer becomes im- 
mensely more attractive. 

YOU NEED NOT NECESSARILY 
BE AN AUTOMOBILE OWNER today 
to accept this offer. Your stock in the Na- 
tional Rubber Company will entitle you to 
this 25 per cent discount on tires and tubes 
JUST AS LONG AS YOU REMAIN A 
STOCKHOLDER. Later, when you buy 
an auto, you'll be able to buy tires at this 
great saving. 

You often hear it said that if you had a 
chance to invest with Ford, or Willys, of 
Overland fame, with Goodrich or Fisk or 
Firestone; with Westinghouse or Bell, or 


Section of tire-making department. 
rapidity and efficiency are wonderful. 


on his tire purchases. And all from an 
original investment of $50. 

When the company reaches its full de- 
velopment and its 1,000 or more stores be- 
gin piling up big profits, such as we have 
already figured on, profits that mean ex- 
ceptional dividends, THIS ORIGINAL 
INVESTMENT WILL HAVE ACCUM- 
ULATED A PHENOMENAL VALUE. 

NO AUTOMOBILE OWNER CAN 
AFFORD. TO OVERLOOK SUCH AN 
OPPORTUNITY. 

A blind man could see the possibilities 
presented in this underwriting offer, an 
offer so liberal that the directers had to con- 
fine it to a small amount of stock. 

An Exceptional Offer 

The offer of the stock at $5 per share 
(par $10) is in itself a tremendous induce- 
ment, but when it is coupled with the offer 
of the company to extend a discount of 
25 per cent on all tire and tube purchases 
made through the company, it becomes so 


Here a small army of workmen are constantly employed putting the 
The splendid modern character of this ideal plant is shown clearly in 


high-class 


some of the others, whose companies have 
earned fabulous dividends, and made stock- 
holders rich, you would today be ON 


‘EASY STREET. 


This is very true but the pitiful truth is 
YOU DID NOT HAVE THIS CHANCE. 
VERY FEW PEOPLE DID. These com- 
panies were all close corporations with the 
stock held in the hands of a small group of 
men. These stocks were not offered to the 
public. 

A Chance in a Million 

BUT HERE IS A CHANCE. Here is 
a company offering UNDERWRITING 
STOCK, stock that can now be bought at 
the ROCK BOTTOM PRICE, that should 
in time become enormously remunerative. 
Stock in a company that promises to have 
tremendous growth. 

Woolworth and Whalen and the others, 
who have made tens of millions out of chain 
stores, never gave the public a chance to 
come in on the organization. They have 
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sold stock since, lots of it to the general 
public, but it has been stock in the devel- 
oped proposition, stock that has been sold 
on the market AT THE VALUE IT REP- 
RESENTS NOW, a a figured on the 
company’s earnin 

LATER YOU MAY “GET A CHANCE 
on the National Rubber Company stock on 
the open market, but YOU’LL PAY THE 
PRICE OF DEVELOPED STOCK. If 
the company is earning 100 per cent on its 
capitalization, you'll pay for it at that rate, 
which, in that case, would be $2,000 for 
every $100 par value, or $200 a share for 
$1o shares. 

THIS 1S THE PENALTY THAT 
SHORT-SIGHTED PEOPLE PAY for 
not accepting opportunities that are offered 
them. 

The poorhouse is FULL OF SUCH 
PEOPLE, ‘‘THE MIGHT-HAVE 
BEENS.” 


that John N. Willys has built up into the 
tens of millions of the Overland Company ? 
Did YOU get a chance to get in on West- 
inghouse, or Bell Telephone, or Western 
Union, or Welsbach Mantles stock? Of 
course not. And very few people did 
BECAUSE THESE STOCKS WERE 
NOT OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC 
when they were at a low price. 


There’s a Reason 


This stock is offered for a reason. 

It is offered to the UNDERWRITERS 
of this company to start it with a nucleus 
of interested tire buyers and boosters in 
every locality. 

The directors set A: MINIMUM OF 
TEN SHARES AND A MAXIMUM OF 
100 SHARES on this offer. It would 
doubtless be more profitable to the company 
if every subscription for this stock was for 
$50 (10 shares), par value $100, because 


finishing touches to National Redwall Prcedway. tires. 


this picture, with its strong, clear light, 
work. 


They lacked the initiative and courage to 
back their belief with their money. 


Those Who Had Courage 


The others, those who are without fear, 
those who have the courage to back their 
judgment with their money, they are those 
you watch spinning past you on the boule- 
vard in luxurious limousines, whose homes 
line the fashionable streets. 

MONEY MAKES MONEY, but it takes 
an exceptional opportunity to bring you big 
returns from small investments. You read, 
for instance, that $500 invested in such- and- 
such stock has earned $250,000; that $500 
invested in such other stock has paid $200,- 
000; that $1,000 in Ford stock of the origi- 
nal company is now worth millions. 
THAT IS ALL TRUE, gospel truth, BUT 
did YOU ever get a chance to invest in 
the original $28,000 that started Ford on 
the highroad to his present millions? Did 
you get a chance to invest in the $33,000 


ne equipment and good flooring. 


These high-skilled labor and their 


Ideal conditions for turning out 


workmen are the 


that would mean that the greatest number 
of people possible would be holding the 
stock and boosting for the company. 

Ten thousand holders of stock scattered 
throughout the country would mean a veri- 
table army of boosters, helping build up the 
business IN WHICH EACH ONE HAS 
A SOLID, SUBSTANTIAL INTEREST. 

Ten thousand boosters, working to pop- 
ularize and make known the high qualit: 
of National SPEEDWAY REDWAL 
TIRES and National Red Tubes—boosting 
this way because it is TO THEIR INTER- 
EST to boost this way—would save the 
company tens of thousands of dollars per 
annum in advertising expense. 

That’s the principal REASON WHY 
THIS STOCK IS OFFERED TO YOU 
AND TO EVERYONE WHO BUYS 
TIRES OR EXPECTS TO BUY TIRES. 

It is WORTH IT to the company to 
make you EVERY INDUCEMENT to buy 
this stock. AND IT IS CERTAINLY 


r 
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WORTH WHILE TO YOU TO BUY 
IT. Remember you profit immediately be- 
cause as soon as you are a stockholder you 
can save 25% on all the tires you buy. 


Here are made the famous 
8. The factory is producing 1,000 
irvs a day. 


Tube-making department. 
National Red Tube: q 


Waiting for a Miracle 


Every man hopes, some day, that by some 
wonderful miracle he will be lifted out of 
the life of drudging toil he leads into one 
of affluence, comfort and independence. It 
it our nature to live in this HOPE. But the 
day of miracles is past. Good fairies do not 
run around with bags of gold and drop 
them into the laps of the worthy. 

YOU’VE GOT TO HELP YOUR- 
SELF TO FORTUNE. You've got to 
save to get a nucleus of money to invest 
where the opportunities for profit are large. 
BUT YOUVE GOT TO INVEST 
YOUR SAVINGS, if you want them to 
pay big returns. 

One of the world’s greatest bankers has 
said that NO MAN WILL EVER GET 
RICH FROM THE SAVINGS OUT OF 
A SALARY OR WAGES. He must accu- 
mulate wealth by PUTTING THESE 
SAVINGS TO WORK, INVESTING 
THEM TO ADVANTAGE. 

Of course, it takes COURAGE to invest 
money that you have worked hard for, that 
has been slowly and laboriously accumu- 
lated by privations and sacrifices. But IT 
IS THE COURAGEOUS WHO WIN 
THE EARTH. 

DON’T INVEST ALL YOUR SAV- 
INGS. That wouldn’t be the wise course. 
Keep a reserve of your savings for eventu- 
alities, for sickness or loss of ition or 
unexpected calls, BUT INVEST PART 
OF YOUR SAVINGS WHERE THEY 
CAN EARN YOU SOMETHING 
WORTH WHILE. 


Invest Future Savings 


Or better still, HERE IS A PLAN BY 
WHICH YOU CAN ACQUIRE THIS 


STOCK WITHOUT 
YOUR SAVINGS. 

BUY WHAT YOU CAN AFFORD 
TO PAY FOR OUT OF YOUR NEXT 
SAVINGS. 

The directors have made it EASY FOR 
YOU TO GET THIS STOCK AND PAY 
FOR IT OUT OF YOUR FUTURE 
SAVINGS. 

You can pay down $10 ON EVERY 
TEN SHARES OF STOCK YOU 
WANT AND PAY THE BALANCE IN 
FOUR EQUAL PAYMENTS OF $10 A 
MONTH for each 10 shares, making the 
total of $50 for the ten shares, par value 
$100. 

This liberal plan makes it possible for you 
to buy this stock and pay for it WITH- 
OUT TOUCHING THAT PRECIOUS 
CASH RESERVE you have been accumu- 
lating in the bank so carefully. 

BUT WHATEVER YOU DO, DON’T 
OVERLOOK THIS OPPORTUNITY. 
You'll never get another such chance. This 
first allotment of 30,000 shares at $5 a share 
(par value $10 a share) will be snapped up 
so quickly that WE CONFIDENTLY EX- 
PECT EVERY SHARE TO BE TAKEN 
UP WITHIN TEN DAYS from the pub- 
lication of this announcement. After that, 


TOUCHING 


aire Making Machines, 


A busy corner in this depart- 
nt. ‘These four machines shown in the picture do 


the work of 40 men. This Is the most modern tire- 
making machine built. 


there will be no more $5 shares. The price 
will jump perhaps 4o or 50 per cent, SO 
ACT NOW. 

Fill out the convenient coupon attached. 
Mail it with your first payment, which will 
RESERVE the stock you want at this 
LOW PRICE. Then you can take fifteen 
days to investigate, to make sure that all 
the facts are just exactly as represented to 
you. If vou, for any reason whatever, are 
not satished, you cam release your reserva- 
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vested wisely—as we are confident you will 
find out—then you can either pay the bal- 
ance in full or you can take advantage of 
the easy method of paying for it a little 
each month. Either plan is equally satis- 
factory to the directors of the National 
Rubber Company of New York. 


IF YOU WANT ANY OF THIS UN- 
DERWRITERS’ STOCK, YOU’VE GOT 
TO WRITE NOW, at once, OR YOU 
WILL LOSE YOUR CHANCE. 


How You Can Buy This Stock 


ro shares (par value $100) 
$10 down, $10 a month for 4 months— $50 


15 shares (par value $150) 
$15 down, $15 a month for 4 months— $75 


20 shares (par value $200) 
$20 down, $20 a month for 4 months—$100 


30 shares (par value $300) 
$30 down, $30 a month for 4 months—$150 


40 shares (par value $400) 
‘ P $40 down, $40 a month for 4 months—$200 
Rubber vault. In this vault are stored thousunds and 50 shares (par value $500) 


thousands of pounds of uncured rubber for tire and 
tube making. Me is stored here just as it comes from $50 down, $50 a month for 4 months—$250 
e ships. 


100 shares (par value $1,000) 
tion and your money will be returned to | $100 down, $100 a month for 4 months—$soo0 
you, but if you find out that you have in- 


APPLICATION FOR UNDERWRITERS’ SHARES 
National Rubber Company of N. Y., Pottstown, Pa. 
Main Office: National Rebber -» Bread and Nerth Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


National Rubber Company of New York, full paid and non-assessable, and tenders herewith... 
to the order af National Rubber Company of New York for $... 
er share in part 5 Payment. 
STOCKHOLDER'S DISCOUNT-It is understood that in consideration of this sul 
as long as | remain 9 sharehold ler of record on the books of 


Net Cash Discount of not less ties twenty 4 five | Pat Cent (25 
therein whi 


(Subscriber's Signature) 


(Sheet Address). 


ODDS 


AND 
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A Wayside Shrine—The Rocking-Stone Oracle— 
A Waterspout at Sea, etc. 


Pees aE efficacy of prayer for those at the 
PNG sq Front,” writes a correspondent, “is 
; ACG vw } nowhere more firmly believed in than in 
yee eee) Brittany. Many a time, during my 
ABS | business wanderings in Finisterre and the 


™ Morbihan, have I come across mothers, 
wives, and sweethearts praying in churches and at 
: roadside shrines for the safety of their loved ones. 
One summer afternoon I came across a int woman 
kneeling at a wayside cross, and so beautiful a picture did 
she make that I could not refrain from securing the accom- 
panying snapshot. She was wholly unconscious that her 
portrait was being taken, and I had not the heart to dis- 
{ turb her at her devotions as she intently told her beads 
and murmured her appeal. Attached to the cross I noticed 
some children’s bonnets and scraps of clothing, and on 
inquiry in the district was told that these belonged to 
sick children and invalids for whom the inhabitants 
prayed.” 
Rocking-stones are common all over the world, and are 
7 always considered more or less as curiosities. There are 
places in England, for instance, whose only claim to fame 
is the possession of such a stone, which is visited by 
thousands of trippers every year. If the more enlightened 
people of the West look upon rocking-stones as curiosities 


. ne ae ee 
Praying for the safety of dear ones at the Front—A scene at a 


worth a day’s journey to see, it is not surprising that the Photo. by) wayside shrine in Brittany. [P. Génianx. 
BSS Ee Te eR 
- 
- 
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Ay remarkable “ rocking-stone” in the Himaleyas—A pebble thrown upon it, the hillfolk believe, will foretell the vex 
J of your next child | 


How a Failure at Si 


Won Sudden Success 
From Poverty to $40,000 a Year— 
A Lesson for Old ana Young Alike 


By R. D. 


The old-time millionaire ‘‘made his pile” 
by squeezing the pennies, by overwork 
and self-denial. A much bigger army of 
men today are piling up millions without 
denying themselves the comforts and little 
luxuries of life—by giving up poor jobs for 
better ones, by preserving their health and 
strength, and by retaining their manhood 
and independence all through the struggle. 
Theirs is a new secret and one well worth 
learning. 

Our story is about one who learned it— 
an old man who got hold of some of these 
young ideas. If you could have met him 
in the summer of 1915 you would have 
pitied him. For forty years he had been 
true to the old creed—hard work, long 
hours, patience, faithfulness, and economy. 
By dint of scrimping and scraping he 
would save a few dollars only to have 
them swept away by a season of illness in 
his family. 

And his reward? It came at sixty, when 
he was thrown out of employment, onto 
the scrap-heap. 

His old-fashioned rules for winning suc- 
cess had failed to work. “What was wrong 
with them or with him?” 


He reviewed, one by one, the careers of 
some of his old business associates who 
had prospered. A suspicion entered his 
mind. He turned his attention to several 
young men who were forging rapidly to 
the front. Suspicion became conviction. 
In one respect all those men were indenti- 
cally alike. The climbing youngsters and 
the prosperous oldsters were strong-willed 
fellows of determined purpose. It was al- 
most amusing, the way he and others of 
his kind scurried to get out of the way of 
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these men whenever they set out to ac- 
complish any purpose. 

Slowly the full truth came to him. Suc- 
cess was not a matter of age. It was not 
luck. It was not even a matter of oppor- 
tunity. It was simply a question of domi- 
nating will power—determination that 
brooks no interference, commands respect, 
and easily leaps all obstacles. 

Somewhere, lying dormant within him 
like an unused muscle, he too possessed a 
will. He knew it. He would uncover it. 
He would exercise and train it and put it 
to work. 

For a long time he had believed he could 
make a success in a certain line of manu- 
facturing. He had some new ideas about 
it. But he had never been bold enough to 
even mention his thoughts to others. Now 
he sought out some business friends. In- 
stead of begging a small loan with which 
to pay his rent, he presented and explained 
his plans for launching a business of his 
own. His friends’ first response was to 
smile. But as they listened they were 
struck by a new note in the old man’s 
voice, a new self-confident poise in his 
bearing; his tone was magnetic, compel- 
ling; his argument sound and convincing. 
This gentleman was not to be denied. 
In two days he raised $600 capital for his 
plant. Three days later his little factory 
was in operation. In three months he 
repaid every penny of the loan and at the 
end of one year his books showed profits 
of $20,000, and his second year’s operations 
promise $35,000 to $40,000 more. 

A better understanding of the tremendous 
power of the human will as a force in 
business and in fortune building may be 
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had by studying the successes of any of 
our big money makers. 


Interesting and inspiring are several cases 
that have come to my personal attention, 
because the same methods are open to us 
all no matter how young or how old we 
may be. 

One is that of a man who was $6,000 in 
debt three years ago. Since then he has 
accumulated $200,000 without speculating 
and today is earning $1,000 a week. He is 
only one of many who frankly credit their 
good fortune to Prof. Frank Channing 
Haddock and his very remarkable book, 
“Power of Will.”” Another is a young 
man who worked in a big factory. One 
day he met Mr. W. M. Taylor, the noted 
efficiency expert, who advised him to read 
“Power of Will.” He di so, applied him- 
self to the training of his will, and in less 
than one year his salary Avas increased to 
more than eight times what he had been 
earning. : 

Then there is the case of C. D. Van Vech- 
ten, General Agent of the Northwestern 
Life Insurance Company. After his first 
examination of Prof. Haddock’s methods 
and lessons in will power development, 
as published in “Power of Will,” he told 
the author that they would be worth 
$3,000 to $30,000 to him. 

Another man, Mr. H. D. Ferguson, resid- 
ing in Hot Springs, Ark., increased his 
earnings from $40 a week to $90 a week in 
a remarkably short space of time after he 
began the study of will training. Will 
power training by Haddock’s system has 
enabled thousands to conquer drink and 
other vices almost overnight—has helped 
overcome sickness and nervousness—has 
transformed unhappy, envious, discon- 


PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


tented people into dominating personalities 
filled with the joy of living. 

In this new book Prof. Haddock, whose 
name ranks with Bergson, James, and 
Royce in the scientific world, has given to 
the world for the first time a practical, 
simple system of rules and exercise for 
will power training that has completely 
revolutionized the lives of thousands of 
people. For the will is just as susceptible 
to exercise and training as any muscle of 
the body. . 

“Power of Will’ is being distributed by 
the Pelton Publishing Co. of Meriden, 
Conn. Any reader who cares to examine 
the book may do so without sending any 
money. If, after five days, you do not feel 
that this book is worth the $3 asked for it, 
return it and you will owe nothing. 

Some few doubters will scoff at the idea 
of will power being the key to wealth and 
achievement. But intelligent men and 
women will investigate for themselves by 
sending for the book at the publisher's risk. 
Among the 150,000 owners who have read, 
used, and praised ‘‘Power of Will,” are 
such prominent men as Supreme Court 
Justice Parker; Wu Ting Fang, ex-U. S. 
Chinese Ambassador; Licut.-Gov. McKelvie 
of Nebraska; Assistant Postmaster-General 
Britt; General Manager Christeson, of 
Wells-Fargo Express Co.; E. St. Elmo 
Lewis; Governor Arthur Capper of Kansas, 
and thousands of others equally prominent. 
As a first step in will training, act on your 
present impulse to write a letter or address 
this coupon to the Pelton Publishing Com- 
pany, 19-J Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn., 
and ‘the book will come by return mail. 
This one act may mean the turning point 
of your life. Do not hesitate. 


19.J Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 


I will examine a copy of ‘“ Power of Will” at your risk. 


days or send you $3 in payment for it. 


BOOress (ooo canon oe en ees 


T will remail the book in 5 
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Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers, 


simple-minded 
hillman of the Hima- 
layas considers their 
power of rocking 
something beyond 
the scope of human 
understanding. For 
the Himalayas are 
the home of count- 
less gods, spirits, 
and witches, and 
anything at all out 
of the common is at 
once attributed to 
supernatural agency. 
The stone we have 
illustrated possesses, 
so they tell you, 
several miraculous 
properties. For 
instance, if a small 
portion of it is 
chipped off and put 
into the milk, a 
much larger yie!d 
of butter may be 
expected! On top 
of the boulder, it 
will be noticed, there 
are a Jarge number 
of small pebb'es. 
The story the na- 
tives tell about these 
is that, if a man is 
expecting an addi- 
tion to his family, the rocking-stone will prophesy for him 
the sex of the child. The method of procedure is delightfully 
simple. The man stands some little distance away an1 
throws a pebble on to the top of the stone. If it remains 
there, the child will be a boy ; if it falls off, a girl. They 
do not tell you how often the prophecy proves false, but, 
judging from the number of pebbles now resting on its 
top, this Himalayan rocking-stone enjoys considerable 
popularity as an oracle. 

Below is a quaint snapshot from the British Front in 
igypt. The camel, as everybody knows, is the four- 
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A waterspout photographed from a steamship near Cape Hatteras, 


up or lying down, about carrying anything or nothing ; 
but all the same he is a most useful t. 

Although waterspouts are by no means rare phenomena 
at sea, yet it is very seldom that one is photographed. 
The picture reproduced above shows a very large water- 
spout which passed close to the ss. Brazos when off Cape 
Hatteras. The rising sea water at the base of the spout 
can plainly be distinguished, as well as the funnel-like 
portion descending from the clouds. The common 
belief that waterspouts are very dangerous to vessels has 
little foundation in fact, for, as a rule, they can readil 

be avoided by steamers, and even 


An Egyptian snapshot—The leading camel is carrying a canteen. in sections, that will later 


be erected for the benefit of our soldiers. 


legged handyman of Egypt; he is used for the transport 
of anything and everything. The leading camel in our 
picture is carrying a canteen, in sections, which will later 
on be erected at a rest-camp for the comfort and con- 
venience of Thomas Atkins, Esquire. Everything comes 
amiss to the camel; he grunts and groans about getting 


if they do hit a ship little damage 
results, The deluge of water 
which falls when the “ spout ”” is 
broken may smash boats and light 
upper works, and the whirling, 
tornado-like wind which accom- 
panies them maytear awayawnings, 
sails, and similar objects, but 
serious injury from waterspouts is 
rare. As a waterspout forms, a 
dark, angry-looking cloud descends 
towards the sea, where, almost 
instantly, a little white-crested 
vave rises from the water, increases 
rapidly in size, churning and boiling 
as if agitated by some great force 
below, and then, with a sudcen 
rush, springs upward in a slender, 
tapering column and joins the low- 
hanging clouds abov Sometimes the spout is very 
slender, curved, or twisted; at other times it is stout, 
funnel-shaped, and almost. vertical, while occasionally 
the conical whirling column of water may not extend to 
the clouds, but may be separated by a wide space, so that 
no visible reason appears for the mass of disturbed water, 
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Offer. 


Earning Power of your money? 
and Earning Power of your money? 


Why you should get INVESTING FOR 
PROFIT: Only one man in a thousand 
knows the difference between the rental 
power and the earning power of his money. 
Few men know the underlying principles 
of incorporation. Not one wage earner in 
10,000 knows how to invest his savings for 
profit, so he accepts a paltry 2% or 3% 
from his bank, while this same bank often 
earns from 10% to 30% or more on his 
money—or he does not know the science 
of investing and loses his all. 


Russell Sage said: “There is a common 
fallacy that, while for legal advice we go 
to lawyers, and for medical advice we go to 
physicians, and for the construction of a 
great work, to engineers—financing is 
everybody’s business. As a matter of fact, 
it is the most profound and complicated of 
them all.” 

So let me give you just a glimpse of the 
valuable investment information you will 
get in my six big issues, “The Little School- 
master of the Science of Investment,” a 
guide to money-making: 


The Science of Investment. Capital !s Looking tor # Job. 

The Root and Braoch of the The REAL Earning Power of 
Investment Tree. Your Money. 

How to Judge a Business Enter- Investment Securities are not 
ori Investment Opoortunitics. 

The Actual Possibilities of lo- 


ise. 
Where New Capital Put Into s 
telligent Investment 


Corporation Really Goes. 
“Watering” —Its Signilicance. The Cavitalization of Genius 
Idle Money vs. Active Money and of Opportunity. 


Wait till you see a -good thing—but 
don’t wait till everyone sees it. You will 
il] then be too late. Never was a time more 
auspicious for a public campaign of edu- 
cation on the logic of true investment A 
revolution in the financial world is now 
going on—to the profit of the small investor. 
You are now face to face with your op- 
portunity—if you have the courage to enter 
the open gate to the road of fortune. 
I believe you will find much interest in 
reading my six issues of Investing for 
Profit. From cover to cover it contains the 


Free—Six Big Issues of 


Investing for Profit 


If you will simply send me your 
name. Special Introductory FREE 
Six fine Monthly Issues— 
each worth $10 to $100 to you. 


How much do you know about the Science of Investment? Do you know the Real 
What is the difference between the Rental Power 
Do you know how $100 grows into $2200. 


ee 


fundamental principles of investment it nas 
taken a lifetime to gather—from my own 
experience and from every available au- 
thoritative original source of information, 


lf You Can Save $5 a Month or More 


Don’t invest a dollar in anything any- 
where until you have read my wonderful 
magazine. Investing for Profit is for the 
man who intends to invest any money, how- 
ever small, or who can save $5 or more per 
month, but who has not as yet learned the 
art of investing for profit. Learn how $100 
grows into $2200. 


Use This Coupon for the Six Issues and 
Financial Advice FREE 


If you know how to invest your savings—if you 
know all about the proposition in which you are 
about to invest your hard-earned savings—you 
need no advice. But if you don't, if there is a 
single doubt or misgiving in your mind—I shall 
be pleased to answer any inquiries you may make, 
or furnish any information I can ‘regarding the 
art of saving and making money through wise 
Investment. 

So sign and mafl this coupon now. Get “In- 
vesting for Profit” FREE for six months. Ask me 
to put you on my mailing list for Free Financial 
Advice. Don't put this off. It means too much 
to you now and in the future. Sign and mail 
this coupon at once. 


H. L. BARBER, Publisher, Chicago 


Mail This Now 


Please send me FREE “tnvestine for 
Profit” for six months. Put me on your 
muiling list for Free Advice un Investments 


Address ........... 


————————— 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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which stands like an inverted cone above the surface 
of the sea. Sometimes waterspouts will remain aimost 
stationary in one spot for a long time and then gradually 
subside ; at other times they may break and form 
repeatedly within a short distance, while quite 
frequently the spouts go racing madly off across 
the sea with tremendous speed. 

Some very remarkable experiments have been 
carried out in America in connection with various 
species of sundew (Drosera). As is well seen, even 
in the case of British sundews, these plants are very 
clever fly-catchers, and it is difficult to find a fully- 
developed leaf that has not one or more unhappy 
insect struggling to free itself from the clutches of 
the bloodthirsty plant. The more the victim tries 
to escape the more completely does it become 
involved in the sticky substance which is exuded 
from the glands at the tips of the tentacles. These 
tentacles, moreover, pray a big part in securing the 
capture, seeing that they actually lean over and 
grasp the fly in a fatal embrace. Some kinds of 
sundew, indeed, seem to show almost uncanny 
powers. The two photographs of an American 
species reproduced on this page were taken during 
an interesting experiment. The pictures are enla 
ments, and show the strange behaviour of the lea 
with great clearness. A fly was fixed just where 
one or two of the tentacles of the sundew-leaf could 
touch it. Nothing much happened for a few 
minutes. After a little interval, however, it was 
noticed that the tentacles from other parts of the 
leaf were steadily moving towards the insect. We 
must remember that they were doing this although 


A striking experiment—This picture shows an American sundew 
reaching out to seize a fly. 


they were not touching the fly in any way. 
seemed to know that there was a capture within reach, 


about a quarter of an hour the leaf as a whole started to bend 


Caught !—The tentacles of the sundew 
2 


The leaf, in fact, 
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forward, and it continued this process until the victim 
was firmly gripped. This is surely one of the most 


astonishing instances of “ plant intelligence” that have 
After the capture of a fly by a sundew- 


ever been noted. 


have completely enmeshed the 
ly. 


leaf the plant speedily absorbs all the soluble parts 
of the luckless insect’s body. The hard portions 
are then allowed to roll away, and the leaf spreads 
itself out in readiness for a fresh capture. 


“ AN ENGLISHWOMAN IN 
SOUTH AMERICA.” 


Our attention has been called by his 
Excellency the Chilian Minister to certain 
statements made in an article in our 
January issue entitled ‘“ An Englishwoman 
in South America.” His Excellency points 
out that many of the statements in the 
article are inaccurate, and, moreover, that 
the references to the Chilian police are not 
only inaccurate, but absolutely untrue, and 
calculated to cause a considerable amount 
of justifiable indignation in Chile. We 
much regret having inadvertently published 
anything which might be calculated to give 
offence to a friendly country like Chile, and 
must express our apologies to his Excellency 


hi ; 
dq for having done so. 


“Fragments From France” 


By Captain Bruce Bairnsfather 


This is one of the most remarkable developments of the 
War, being a delightful series of humorous sketches of life in 
the trenches by a Scotchman! 

They portray the irrepressible good spirits; dry, uncon- 
scious humor and simple stupidity characteristic of the cockney. 

Captain Bairnsfather is not only a rare humorist, but an 
artist cartoonist of first order. 

Each number is finely printed and bound in a style that 
recognizes that it is something worth keeping. 


Order a copy through your newsdealer. Parts 1, 2 and 3 
are now ready. Price 35 cents, or by mail direct 40 cents. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, New York 


THE KIRCHNER ALBUM 


CONTAINS: 


11 Beautiful Pictures in the highest style of Art Color Printing 
by this popular artist so widely known for the Kirchner Girls with 
their Black eyes and Red hair, The ‘‘Apotheosis of Peroxide”: 


Through the Heart The Little Sister 
A Feather In Her Cap Rosalba 

A Duck’s Egg The Scout 
Hatched Harlequinade 


. Melisande Ma Marraine 
; Cupid’s Captive 
Each 1134 inches by 7% inches 
Each picture well worth framing for the den or bungalow 


Order of your newsdealer - - Price, 35 Cents 
By mail direct, 40 cents 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, NEW YORK 


The Special American Number of 


The London GRAPHIC 


This is an Extra Double Number with a 48 page supplement that is a remarkable col- 
lection of beautifully illustrated articles descriptive of American ideals, American promi- 
nent men and American progress. For highly artistic work and perfect mechanical produc- 
tion it stands unrivalled. . . 

If you can appreciate something that is “extra good” you should get a copy. 


Price 50 Cents. Onler of your newsdcaler or 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
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“WHAT WITH THE YELLS OF THE NATIVES AND THE SQUEALS OF RAGE FROM THE 
ATTACKED RHINOS, IT SOUNDED AS THOUGH BEDLAM HAD BROKEN LOOSE,” 
(SEE ‘SOME EXCITING EXPERIENCES WITH RHINOS,” PAGE 112.) 
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General Korniloff's Escape. 


By IVAN NOVIKOFF. 
Lllustrated by George Soper. 


The story of how the famous Russian general, leader of the ‘‘ Terrible Division,” was captured 
by the Austrians, and how he escaped in an Austrian soldier's uniform, making his way right 


across Hungary, for a distance of over three hundred miles, until 


lines. 


IE Forty-eighth Infantry Division 
of the Russian army had long been 
dreaded by the enemy. ‘Their bravery 
and dash, their grim and almost 
desperate courage, had earned for 
them the name of the “ ‘Terrible Division.” 

Their leader was the redoubtable General 
Korniloff, a man of iron will and heroic courage. 
He was a worthy descendant of that other great 
Korniloff, whose dying words, ‘ Lord, bless 
Russia and the Czar, save the fleet and Scbasto- 
pol!” are inscribed on his monument near the 
Malakhoff Hill, where he fell in the great assault 
of 1855. A tiger to his enemies was Korniloff, 
but very gentle where his own men were con- 
cerned, solicitous for their wants and comforts. 
Though they were among the bravest fighters 
in the Russian army, their leader never threw 
their lives away recklessly. As for him, they 
believed him to bear a charmed life. ‘‘ Korniloff ” 
was their war-cry, and they felt safe in his hands. 

In those brave days when the Russians were 
attacking in the Carpathians, in the spring of 
1915, Korniloff’s men were ever foremost in the 
fighting. Mowed down repeatedly by the German 
and Austrian guns, which defended the ground 
yard by yard, they came back to the charge 
again and again with a furious élan. 

‘The way of the Russians was barred by a 
commanding eminence held by two divisions 
of the enemy. From this height the fire had 
been devastating and unceasing, and the position 
seemed impregnable. Formidable defences of 


barbed wire guarded all the approaches, and 
Vol. xxxiv.—7. 


he regained the Russian 


This is the first detailed narrative of the general’s feat to be published. 


mines and other murderous devices defied all 
their eTorts to take the stronghold. 

But Korniloff determined to accomplish the 
almost superhuman task. Deliberately he se 
about breaking down the defen ‘Two re: 
ments were assigned to the task. Night by night 
they worked in as much secrecy as the darkness 
afforded, pressing on under a withering fire 
until at last the road was clear. ‘Then they 
took the height by a furious assault, and were 
masters of the position that had galled them 
for so many months. Five thousand men had 


defeated twelve times their number. ‘Ihe 
Austrian general, with his staff, taken 


prisoner, and when he learned of the numbers 
which had opposed his big army he broke down 
and wept with rage and grief. “ Korniloff is not 
a man,” he said ; ‘ he is an clemental force.” 

The Russians were now masters of this impor- 
tant strategical position. The town of Ivla lay 
in front of them, within reach of their guns, but 
it was strongly fortified ; while in the neighbour- 
ing forests the enemy was concentrating in great 
numbers. ‘The fighting continued with unabated 
fury. 

It was in April, 1915, and the rugged slopes 
of the Carpathian hills and mountains were 
brightened with the new green shoots of the 
foliage, with the vivid splashes made by broom 
and poppy, anemone, and other variegated 
blooms. 

The Austrian forces were receiving reinforce- 
ments rapidly, and the Russian general and his 
division, in their new position, were hard 
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“Steadily they ploughed their way onwards till they were close to the enemy's lines, 


om pe 
IQIE 
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By this time there was but a handful of them left. Korniloff himself was wounded.” 
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pressed. ‘They were almost isolated, practically 
surrounded by sixty thousand fresh encmy 
troops. The Russians kept up a stolid and 
heroic defence, but the enemy gave them no 

: Soon Korniloff’s much-weakened force 
was in a desperate situation. All their bravery 
and sacrifice had been unavailing ; the enemy 
was gradually gaining upon them. 

Calm and _ self-possessed, General Kornilot 
viewed the situation. ‘We are too feeble to 
resist any longer,” he told his officers; ‘‘ we 
must attack.” This was Korniloff’s method. 
He called his men together and explained how 
things stood. A small force must attack the 
Austrians and thus cover the retreat of the main 
body. He called for volunteers, and from the 
serricd ranks that presented themselves formed 
a small detachment pledged to make the supreme 
dash. It was a forlorn hope, this attack, but it 
might save the rest of the division, which was 
otherwise doomed to fall into the hands of the 
enemy. 

Early on a beautiful spring morning the 
resolute band mustered, and were passed in a 
pathetic litue review by their valiant chief, who 
knew that he should look upon but few of those 
faces again. As they bowed devoutly before 
the holy ikon raised above them, they cried, 
‘For God, St. Nicholas, and the Czar!” ‘Then 
they shouldered their rifles, and a moment later 
were on the move, headed by the commander 
himself. 

‘Ihe manceuvre surprised the enemy, as it 
was intended to do, but the advancing force was 
violently assailed by a triple fire from artillery, 
rifles, and machine-guns. Still, however, they 
stumbled on, singing a chant popular with the 
peasants on the banks of the Volga. Man after 
man fell around the intrepid KorniloT, but the 
survivors pressed on unheeding; they knew 
that every yard they advanced meant more 
chance for the Forty-cighth Division. 

Steadily they ploughed their way onwards 
till they were close to the enemy’s lines. By 
this time there was but a handful of them left. 
Korniloff himself was wounded, and his strength 
was fast failing him. 

The Austrians looked on with astonishment. 
Would these madmen never surrender? The 
ground was strewn with their dead and wounded. 
What could the last few survivors hope to 
accomplish ? At last a bullet brought down 
the indomitable general, and the one-sided fight 
was over. 

When Korniloff came to himself again, and 
was able to take account of his surroundings, 
he found himself in a hospital, being treated for 
his serious wounds. He was a prisoner of the 
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Austrians, as were the few of his men who had 
been left alive when he himself was taken. But 
he breathed a sigh of relief, for the gallant 
Forty-eighth Division had been saved by his 
devotion and the sacrifice of his splendid little 
band. 


Dreary months of illness and convalescence 
passed by. At last the gencral was well enough 
to be moved from hospital, and his captors 
conveyed him to a safer and more suitable 
habitation. As a prisoner of mark, a residence 
was chosen for him at the chateau of Esterhazy, 
at Eisenstadt, in the Sopron Department, in 
Hungary. ‘This was the famous castle, built 
in 1683, where Haydn was Kapell-meister to the 
Prince Esterhazy of the time. 

Korniloff- made up his mind that Eisenstadt 
should not long have him as a guest, and with 
increasing health and strength he set about 
finding a means of escape. First of all he made 
friends with the men who acted as his guardians, 
and they were flattered at the notice taken of 
them by the redoubtable Russian general, whose 
fame had spread over the Empire. He took a 
great interest in these common soldiers ; he 
talked to them of their lives, their homes, the 
fights they had been in; and learned from them 
a few words and expressions in Magyar. 

Now, one of these Austrian soldiers (as General 
Korniloff afterwards related to the delegates 
of the Czech Brigade, when they welcomed him 
in Kiev and congratulated him on his escape) 
happened to be a Slovack. What more natural 
than that he should sympathize with the pri- 
soner and agree to help him to regain his liberty ? 
In exactly what way he did this, no one knows 
save Kornilo himself, and as regards such 
points he is naturally discretion itself. Anyway, 
one morning, as he was returning to his apart- 
ment from the park in which he was allowed 
to stroll, he passed a guardroom, the door of 
which was open, On a table just inside lay a 
private soldier’s uniform, with forage cap and 
everything complete. No one was in sight, 
thouszh he heard somewhere in the rear the 
voices of men at their morning tasks. It was 
the work of a second to slip in, snatch up the 
kit, hide it under his cloak, and hasten to his 
own room. Had it been placed there, by 
arrangement, by the Slovack ? Presumably, 
considering what followed next. 

For two days after that the general kept to 
his apartment, suffering from a fictitious cold. 
He feared that inquiries might be made as to 
the missing garments. but to his heartfelt relief 
he heard nothing further about the matter. As 
there was always a considerable coming and 
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going of soldiers, he trusted that during the two 
days he remained invisible there might be some 
new arrivals who would not be familiar with 
his person when the time came for action. 

On the second evening Korniloff, who had 
already experimented with the borrowed uni- 
form and found that it fitted him fairly well, 
dressed himself in it and shaved off his beard. 
For some time past he had practised to himself 
before a mirror his knowledge of the German 
language, which was fairly good, and its pro- 
nunciation with the 
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offered food and drink and a rest. Though 
they avoided small towns, they were making 
their way to Budapest, thinking that something 
might happen in that great city to help them, 
and that they could easily pass unchallenged 
where so many races intermingled. 

But before reaching the great city on the banks 
of the blue Danube an unexpected and most 
unhappy incident occurred. The plan of escape 
was almost entirely wrecked. 

“We had noticed that wherever we went 

the gendarmes eyed us 


soft Austrian accent. 

At nightfall, arrayed 
in his disguise, he went 
down into the court- 
yard and across into 
the park, where, at a 
certain spot and hour, 
he had arranged to 
meet his Slovack 
friend. : 

Here he hung about 
near the gate for some 
time, talking to 
soldiers, smoking a 
cigar, and cursing in 
the best military slang. 
Nobody suspected him, 
and at a moment when 
the sentinel’s back was 
turned he slipped out. 
At first he strolled 
along nonchalantly, 
hoping that if he had 
been observed the 
others would think he 
was only one of them- 
selves going off for a 


suspiciously,” said the 
general to the already- 
mentioned delegation. 
“In every village 
through which we 
passed, at every farm 
at which we called for 
bite or sup, on every 
}-lain which we crossed, 
there seemed to be eyes 
watching us. Soon our 
provisions became 
exhausted and we be- 
gan to suffer the pangs 
of hunger. One day, 
after a long, hungry 
march, my Slovack 
guide—the faithful 
companion of the early 
part of my sufferings 
--decided, since he 
was on the point of 
exhaustion, to ask for 
food and water at an 
isolated farm. I 
warned him that it 
was dangerous, but 


spree without leave. 
As soon as he was out 
of sight, however, the 
general “ put his best 
leg foremost ” and made the utmost haste he 
could towards a figure which he recognized to he 
that of the man who had promised to guide him 
towards Russia. They had provided themselves 
with a map and a compass, and had also 
accumulated a little store of money. But 
Russia was a long way off, and their plans for 
the future were somewhat vague. 

All that night and most of the next day 
Kormiloff and his unknown friend (the general 
confessed that he never knew the name of his 
benefactor) walked in an easterly direction. 
They slept for some hours in a lonely field, and 
then got on the move again. Here and there 
peasants helped them on their way ; they were 


in disguise and made his way 
Photo\ 


General Korniloff, who was captured by the Austrians, He escaped 
distance of over three hundred miles. 


hardly had the words 
passed my lips than 
he was gone. I saw 
him enter the farm 
and waited anxiously for his return. But I 
waited in vain—waited for ten long hours! 
At last I comprehended what had happened. 
I saw the gendarmes surround the house and 
heard the sound of gunshots. Flight, instant 
flight, was the only course open to me, and thus, 
alone for the remainder of my journey, I con- 
tinued with all speed towards Budapest.” 

On reaching the Hungarian city, General 
Korniloff found it, as he expected, full of troops. 
Reinforcements were coming in to be dispatched 
to the various fronts, while other men were on 
their way home on periods of furlough. Amid 
all these soldiers nobody took any notice of the 
disguised Russian in his simple Austrian uniform, 


0 Russia — a 
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Needless to say, he carefully avoided attracting 
attention to himself, always keeping where the 
crowds were thickest. 

Feeling hungry, he went into a small eating- 
house frequented by working-class people and 
ordered beer, bread, and sausage. Most of the 
customers in the place spoke Hungarian, but 
two sitting at a table near him were talking in 
German, and he overheard what they said. 
One of them was a woman, who, to judge by her 
appearance, was engaged in munition-making. 

“Ach, du Guter!” she exclaimed to her 
companion. ‘ ‘That Russian general they cap- 
tured in the Carpathians last year—Korniloff— 
has escaped, and they are offering a reward for 
his capture.” 

The fugitive felt for a moment as if all eyes 
were bent upon him, but as a matter of fact 
nobody took any notice of him. 

“Ugh!” growled the man addressed. “ Why 
couldn't they keep him when they had him ? 
How much are they offering ?” 

© Fifty thousand kronen.” 

© Fut tausend! Fifty thousand kronen for 
a verdammten Russen? And in these times, 
when the war costs so much !” 

“ Ja, mein lieber, but he’s a general, you see,” 
explained the woman. © IT wish 1 could find him. 
It would be better than making munitions.” 

So there was a price of fifty thousand kronen 
on his head, reflected Korniloff, as he left the 
restaurant. He felt strangely elated at the 
thought that he was cally passing among 
the enemy unknown and unsuspected with suc h 
a reward offered for his capture. He bought a 
newspaper to obtain confirmation of the woman’s 
announcement, and there he found the notice 
in large type, with a curiously inaccurate 
portrait of himself. 

The darkness was now falling, and he walked 
on until he found himself in the Franz Josef- 
platz. A large number of soldiers were camping 
in the square, lying upon the benches or on the 
ground, and evidently preparing to spend the 
night there. Artillery-wagons were lined up all 
round, A man he passed—an Austrian artillery- 
man—looked up at him and smiled. He was 
fixing his haversack against the trunk of a tree 
to serve as a sort of pillow. 

“As good here as anywhere else,” said the 
man in German. 

“To be sure,” Korniloff replied. “ Better 
than the trenches, anyway. Why is the regiment 
bivouacking here ? ” 

“No room elsewhere, comrade,” said the 
soldier.“ Wounded and soldiers everywhere— 
all the barracks full; everything full. Well, it’s 
anice night. Have a smoke ? ” 
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He offered a cigar, which the disguised general 
accepted, sitting down beside his new-found 
friend. 

“Where have you come from, and where are 
you going ? ” asked the Austrian. 

** Rejoining my regiment after convalescence,” 
replied Korniloff. 

‘They sat and exchanged confidences for some 
time, the Austrian asking numerous questions, 
which Korniloft parried as well as he could. 
‘The gunner confessed that he was heartily sick 
of the war, as were all his comrades. He heard 
nothing but complaints from his home, where 
conditions were getting harder and food was 
becoming scarcer. 

“It’s the same with you, eh, comrade ? ” he 
said. ‘I don’t suppose you come from a part 
of the world that’s any better off ? ” 

The Austrian was a simple soul, and he told 
Korniloff many things that interested him. 
Finally, after he had babbled in this way for 
some time, both men fell asleep side by side. 

Korniloff bade his chance host good-bye and 
was off on his journey again before the regiment 
was stirring. He decided that he must trust 
to his feet. He would march right across 
Hungary ; and by means of his map and com- 
pass ‘he hoped to make so straight a line that 
it would not take him more than a month. He 
was now in good health and in excellent trim 
generally, and he had no fear of the journey if 
he could only get enough food to keep him alive. 
He must not linger on the way, however, for 
every hour was now of importance to him. 

Having taken a crust and a cup of coffee at 
a wayside tavern full of soldiers, he got out of 
the city while the day was still young. Then 
began a long and dreary tramp, mostly alone, 
for the peasants in this region were not com- 
municative, for the simple reason that he could 
not speak their language. He tramped for whole 
days without passing anything bigger than small 
hamlets, and his conversation was limited to 
asking, most frequently at farmhouses, for kruh 
(bread) or v/z (water). 

Sometimes the peasants would look him up 
and down and ask him, “ Oszirak?” (‘“ Aus- 
trian ? ”), and he would nod his head. 

Very rarely did he get anything without 
paying for it, and as he saw his small stock of 
heller gradually disappearing, he had to be as 
economical as possible with those that remained. 
He slept mostly in the open air, since the 
weather was fine and there was little danger ; 
once he was given a “ shake-down” in a loft, 
and once he paid a few heller for a bed at a 
country inn. 

Eventually Korniloff was reduced to almost 
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”* Aa hour longer from your wife won't busi you, answeres 


d the officer. ‘Come with me.” 
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his last pieces of money, and he felt that he 
must husband these in case of a very pressing 
need. A day came when he got nothing to eat 
but some wild strawberries picked by the road- 
side. A woman whom he asked for a bit of 
bread chased him away from her door with an 
oath, calling him “‘ Verdammten Osztrak!” The 
next morning he got some bread, but again a 
day passed with no food but wild berries and 
water from a brook. 

Things were getting worse and worse, but 
Korniloff knew he was near the end of his 
journey, and would be safe in another three or 


“ "Flee, she said, * acrors those fields. 


four days if only he could hold out. He had 
now been walking for nearly twenty days. 

One of his narrowest escapes happened in 
the little town of Klausenburg, a quiet place 
ordinarily, but now the centre of great military 
activity. He was walking through the town, as 
it was the best way of keeping to the direct 
route. Suddenly, from behind him, he heard a 
harsh voice cry in German, “ Halte!” 

Looking round, he saw that it was he himself 
who was being addressed. He halted; there 
was nothing else to do. 

“Why did you not stop and salute me?” 
asked an offensive-looking young Austrian officer. 

Koriloff clinked his heels together and 
saluted. 


“TI did not see you, Herr Hauptmann ! ” 

“Ah! you are blind, then? Who are you, 
and where are you going ? ” 

“Johann Bach,” said the Russian, affecting 
simplicity, “‘ and I am going home to my wife.” 

“ You will come with me first, so that we can 
make a few inquiries about you.” 

Disaster stared the fugitive in the face. His 
first impulse was to run, but he resisted it. To 
obey, however, would mean his immediate dis- 
covery. 

‘“‘T beg your pardon, gracious Herr Captain,” 
he said, as humbly as he could, though inwardly 


I will keep them in talk. 1 have put someting in their beer.” 


cursing. “I beg you not to detain me now, 
when | am so anxious to get to my dear wife.” 

“ An hour longer from your wife won’t hurt 
you,” answered the officer. ‘‘ Come with me.” 

His tone was so utterly offensive that, almost 
instinctively, Korniloff made a gesture of defiance. 
Quickly the officer called two men who were 
passing. ‘‘ Take this man to the Kiraly bar- 
racks,” he ordered. ‘I will meet you there in 
half an hour.” 

The two soldiers saluted, placed themselves 
on either side of Korniloff, and marched him off. 
He knew it was no good trying to escape, so 
he thought he would try friendliness. ‘‘ Give 
me at least a smoke,” he said ; and very willingly 
one of the men stopped, gave him a cigar, and 
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lighted it. ‘They asked him what he had done, 
or not done, to bring on himself this disciplinary 
mieusure. : 

“Oh, it’s only because I don’t know the 
way,” said Korniloff. “Come and have a 
drink with me, comrades. There is no harm 
in that.” 

One soldier looked at the other, and they 
nodded—it was not far to the barracks—and 
then turned into a small beer-garden, where 
drinks were ordered. ‘They were served by a 
comely young woman, who looked with interest 
at the captive, for soldiers are not reticent in 
talking to the opposite sex. Korniloff did not 
know how it came about, but presently his 
companions, who took a second glass of beer, 
began to fecl the effects in a way that he would 
never have expected. Korniloff left the table 
with an excuse to his comrades, who paid little 
attention. 

‘Lhe girl, who had been watching him, beckoned 
to him from the side of the house, grasped his 
arm, and led him to the yard. 

“ Flee,” she said, “across those fields. I 
will keep them in talk. I have put something 
in their beer. Flee!” she repeated, and thrust 
a picce of bread and meat into his hand. 

By way of answer Korniloff seized her hand, 
kissed her, turned on his heel, and hastened 
away as quickly as he could. In a very short 
while the town of Klausenburg was miles behind 
him. He walked almost all through the night, 
fearful that a hue and cry might be raised. 

The next day the general felt a new sympathy, 
as it were, in the air. ‘This was Transylvania, 
where he would run much less risk of being 
discovered. He had seen a newspaper at the 
inn at Klausenburg which told him great news 
—that Roumania was on the point of joining 
the Allies. 

He stopped two peasants and asked them where 
he was. They pointed out the directions of 
Russia and of Moldavia. 

“ You’re a Russian,” said one of the peasants, 
speaking in a dialect known in the Bukovina. 

Korniloff nodded, waiting to sce what the 
result might be, but his confession evidently 
evoked sympathy. 

“ See!” said the man, taking him by the arm. 
“Follow yonder brook, cross the hill as straight 
as you can, and to-night you will find a shep- 
herd’s hut on the right of the road at the bottom 
of the hill. Go there and ask for Mathias 
Meltzer ; he will help you.” 
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With a cheery “ good day” they left him, and 
Korniloff trudged on. After a stiff day’s march 
he reached the hut and found the old shepherd, 
with a younger man. Korniloff repeated the 
message he had been told to give. 

“* And who are you? An escaped Russian ? ” 
asked the old man as he sat beside his wood 
fire and shaded his hand to look at the stranger. 
“The Russian outposts are half a day’s march 
from here,” he continued. “1 often hear the 
guns. ‘lo-morrow the Roumanians come in 
on the side of the Allies. Soon the Russians 
and the Roumanians will join hands and all 
this land will be laid waste.” 

“Will you take me to the Russians ?” asked 
Korniloff.  ‘ Lt will be worth your while.” 

The old man pondered for a time. “1 
don’t mind helping a Russian,” he said, at last. 
““They’ve always been decent to me. Lie 
you down now and get some sleep, for we must 
start before daybreak.” 

He handed his guest a little bread, coarse 
cheese, and some onions. Korniloff made a 
meal and was soon asleep. 

They started on their journcy next morning 
in wet and mist. Mathias covered the Russian 
with a discoloured piece of sackcloth to make 
him look like a shepherd, in case they met 
inquisitive strangers. They kept close to the 
bed of a river and a small forest, and, creeping 
forward stealthily, were by midday in, sight of 
the Russian outposts. 

Here Korniloff was safe with his own people, 
and great was their joy when they learned who 
he was. A few days later the general was able 
to send a trusty messenger to the shepherd, 
Mathias Meltzer, carrying a sum of money and 
a letter of thanks to tell him whom he had saved. 


The sequel to this stirring story remains to 
be told. Who was the noble Slovack soldier— 
true to his race and his duty towards a Slav 
in trouble—who assisted General Korniloff to 
escape, and what was his ultimate fate? For 
three months nothing was known. Only re- 
cently was the author of these lines able to read 
in the Hungarian papers the account of a court- 
martial, held at Presburg, which had condemned 
to death by hanging “‘ a Slovack soldier, named 
Francis Mornyak, proved to have been guilty 
of having assisted General Korniloff to escape 
from the chAteau of Esterhazy.” The execu- 
tion of this obscure hero took place immediately 
after the judgment. 


Some Exciting Experiences 


With Rhinos. 


By J. A. JORDAN. 


The ponderous rhinoceros, weighing four tons and with an armoured hide that is well-nigh 
bullet-proof, is probably the nearest approach the animal kingdom can show to a ‘“ Tank.” 
Sometimes he displays cowardice, sometimes he fights gamely; and when he gets really bad- 


tempered he is a most dangerous adversary. 


In this article the well-known big-game hunter 


narrates some of his most thrilling encounters with the rhino. 


; sag/G-GAME hunters vary in their 

9] opinion regarding the rhinoceros. 
a py Some consider it an extremely 
stupid animal, while others who 
have had thrilling adventures in the 
shooting of the beast consider it one of the 
most dangerous adversaries to be encountered 
in the bush. 

Personally, however, I am of the opinion that 
the characteristics of the animal vary according 
to the district in which it lives. In certain parts 
of Africa L have often met rhinos of so timid a 


nature that their only concern is to get out of 
your way. In other districts they have been 
so hunted and shot at that they seem to be 
possessed with a thirst for vengeance and 
retaliation. If they get wind of a safart they 
will charge right through it, trampling underfoot 
and tossing aside anything and anybody that 
lie in their path. They have no respect for the 
loads dropped by your porter in his hurried 
retreat up the nearest available tree. 

I propose to relate here three of the most 
exciting encounters I have had with these 
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Some members of the cimematograph party with a dead rhino. 


SOME EXCITING EXPERIENCES WITH RHINOS. 


animals. In the course of my sixteen years of 
wandering throughout Africa 1 have killed a 
great many and met with varied experiences 
with them. 

While staying at an hotel in Nairobi, British 
East Africa, 1 promised to take out on safari a 
man who was anxious to obtain good cinemato- 
graph pictures of big game. The rhinos inhabit- 
ing the part of East Africa which we decided 
to visit were very ferocious, and charged as soon 
as they got wind of a human being. There were 
to be three white men in the party, including 
the operator’s assistant. 

Journeying up to Nakuru, a station on the 
Uganda Railway, we there engaged a Dutchman 


A fine rhino. 


and his wagon and team. We loaded our camp 
outfit on to the wagon and trekked on under the 
guidance of the owner and driver. It was slow 
but pleasant travelling, and on the second day 
we arrived at the Solie, a small lake. It was a 
curious and interesting place, the surface being 
always covered with hundreds of flamingos. 
From this spot we intended starting our search 
for rhinos, and set off on our quest at five o’clock 
next morning, a party of five white men with 
native gun-bearers. We spent all the morning 
searching, coming across plenty of spoor, but 
getting no sight of our quarry. At midday we 
halted and had some food, and then rested till 
about four o’clock, when we continued our tramp, 
hoping for better luck. About five, to our 
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immense satisfaction, we spotted a cow rhinoceros 
standing under a tree a short distance away. 
Maneeuvring for a good position, we soon drew 
to within sixty yards, and then fixed up the 
camera, hoping that when we began to operate 
the machine the animal would become so 
inquisitive that she would charge towards it. 
The operator commenced turning the handle, 
and we others were ready to drop her with our 
rifles if she approached too near. 

The machine clicked away merrily, but nothing 
happened, and, realizing there was no chance of 
obtaining a good “charge” picture if she 
remained motionless, we tried shouting and 
throwing, stones, but the beast acted as if she 
were stone-deaf. Getting 
impatient, we advanced 
another ten yards, but 
with no better result. 
Then I thought of giving 
her a shot with my light 
rifle. The bullet at once 
woke her to some sem- 
blance of life, and she 
began to career around, 
squealing with rage. The 
boys—who are not the 
bravest members of a 
hunting party—promptly 
made towards our one lone 
tree, ready to get out of 
danger should the rhino 
charge. 

The operator was 
vigorously turning the 
handle, and we were 
waiting to receive her 
onslaught, but to our sur- 
prise she turned tail and 
galloped off. Thoroughly 
disgusted with this manceu- 
vre, we hurriedly gathered 
the machine and all our paraphernalia together 
and followed, imagining in our innocence that 
with her wound she would not go far. The 
knowing beast, however, evidently thinking she 
had not been fairly treated, led us a merry 
dance through patches of scrub and over little 
hills, till it grew too dark to follow. 

Scratched, weary, and annoyed, we decided to 
camp on the spoor and take up the trail in the 
morning. We found some rain-water which had 
not entirely dried up lying on the flat stones all 
round. so we were able to procure a drink, and, 
having a little of our lunch left, we managed to 
stave off the pangs of hunger. The only thing 
we had to grumble about was the cold during 
the night. We could only gather enough dry 
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timber to keep a small fire burning, which was an absolute necessity to ward 
off the lions which abounded in large numbers in that part of the country. 

With the break of day we were about, and, after giving ourselves a good 
rubbing all over to take the stiffness out of our limbs, we 
were ready to proceed on our way once more. Feeling very 
far from satisfied with our meagre breakfast, and knowing 
we should not be able to procure food for many hours, we 
sent some boys back to our camp for provisions, taking good 
care to impress on them that they must run all the way 
there and then hurry back and follow on our trail. 

These necessary details being arranged, we set off. The 
Dutchman had brought with him a little mongrel dog, which 
had been kept on a leash the previous 
day.. Now we decided to let him loose 
to follow up the rhino’s spoor. Moving 
on, we came across places where the 
animal had lain down and rubbed her- 
self, evidently thinking that she would 
get rid of the irritation caused by my 
bullet in that manner. 


The boy loosened his grip and fell.” 


SOME EXCITING 


About eight o’clock the little dog, running 
through some bush in front, began to bark 
excitedly, and then we heard the puffing of our 
victim. While discussing the best method of 
approach we heard movement in the bush, and 
there was a sudden sharp squeal from the dog, 
which warned us that it had been injured. The 
thino, scenting us at that moment, came on with 
a mad rush. 

We scattered in all directions, some climbing 
trees for safety while she thundered by. 1 found 
myself beside the picture operator, and we just 
had time to fix the camera on the stand before 
she charged back, obviously intent on killing 
someone. I fired and stopped her progress, but 
only for a moment. She scented a native who 
was doing his best to climb a difficult tree, and 
made straight for him. Before she reached him 
I landed another shot into her, but she was not 
to be baulked of her revenge and kept on her 
course towards the boy. Ile, thinking his last 
hour had come, and not having a proper hold 
on the tree, loosened his grip and fell. It looked 
to us as though he had fallen right under the 
animal’s feet. I promptly fired again, drawing 
her attention in our direction, and she came 
plunging towards us, each moment getting more 
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He told us that when he dropped the rhino was 
just over him, and I found from the marks that 
he either rolled or scrambled round the trunk 
of the tree, and in this miraculous way escaped 
certain death. As to the film picture, it was 
either too “‘ jumpy ” or else out of focus, for it 
had no market value. ‘lhis was perhaps not 
altogether to be wondered at, considering the 
exciting circumstances in which it was taken. 

Another experience with one of these animals 
ended in the death of four natives, and if I had 
been accompanied on that occasion by a cinema- 
tograph operator he would have secured one of 
the most exciting big-game films ever exhibited. 
I was camping in the Manga country, near the 
late German East Africa colony. ‘The natives 
of this part are a very warlike and brave hunting 
people. Frequently a party of them go out 
aftcr buffaloes or rhinos without any other 
weapons than their spears. 

One afternoon, while watching a war-dance 
being executed by men and boys, an old woman 
rudely disturbed the proceedings by running 
towards the men yelling “ Kipseriget !” which 
is the native name for rhino. Everyone at once 
gathered round her, and she poured out a 
breathless story of how a rhino had attacked 


The rhino that charged the camera, 


angry and more intent on destruction. Again I 
tried for the brain, but my bullet went a little 
too low. Luckily my next shot found the spot, 
and she dropped just in the nick of time, other- 
wise some of us would assuredly have been 
horribly injured, if not killed. 

When we went towards the spot where the 
boy had fallen, fully expecting to find him 
severely trampled, we were agreeably surprised 
io sce him quite sound, hiding behind the tree. 


one of the huts, which in that district are dotted 
about and not built close together in villages, 
like the majority of native settlements. She 
explained that there was no one in the hut at 
the time, but the “‘ Kipseriget ” for some un- 
known reason had apparently taken a dislike to 
this particular dwelling, and had not he itated 
to demolish it with his horn. 

The Elmoran, or fighting warriors, were at once 
fired with the lust of battle, and, wanting to see 
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how they dispatched these big brutes, I] expressed 
a wish to accompany them. ‘Ihey agreed to this 
on the condition that I left my rifles behind, 
so as not to spoil their sport. J did not quite 
like this idea, and asked what I was to defend 
myself with if the beast came my way. ‘Ihey 
told me there was nothing to be afraid of, as I 
should be placed in safety when they had once 
located the hut-spoiler, and some of the warriors 
would stay near me with spears. 

This point being settled, though not entirely 
to my satisfaction, we started off, first going to 
see the damaged hut, which was about two miles 
distant. On inspection it proved that the rhino 
must indeed have had some sort of spite against 
the building. ‘The walls, composed of sticks 
and mud, were battered in, the straw from the 
roof had been scattered to the four winds, and, 
to show its contempt for human habitations, the 
animal had finally rolled in the ruins. ‘The 
warriors said it must be a mad beast, and they 
anticipated the best of sport. In great elation 
they took up the spoor and followed it till we 
came to a little forest about three miles from the 
ruined building. Four men entered the forest 
as an advance guard to locate the rhino, while 
the rest of us sat down and waited. After about 
twenty minutes they reappeared with the news 
that they had come across the spoor of three 
rhinos. Two of the beasts they had seen, close 
to one another, but the third they could not 
find. 

The chief of the hunting party then placed 
the bulk of his men in two lines, with a space of 
about ten yards between. Others entered the 
forest, and I was told to stand near a decent- 
sized tree, with about ten warriors around me. 
I inquired of these men how they intended to 
attack, and they informed me that the scouts 
who had gone into the forest would gradually 
work round the animals and drive them through 
the two lines of waiting warriors, who would 
spear them. 

After what seemed to me hours of waiting, but 
in reality was only about half an hour, there 
came an outburst of shouts and yell , inter- 
mingled with the puffing and squealing of the 
pursued animals. Soon they broke from their 
cover, one behind the other, right between the 
two lines of waiting men, who stood with spears 
poised ready for the thrust. 

What with the yells of the natives, the squeals 
of rage from the attacked rhinos, and the flashes 
of the spears as they were driven into the mad- 
dened beasts, it sounded as though Bedlam had 
broken loose. No spear missed its mark, and in 
a very short time the rhinos sank to the ground 
riddled like pin-cushions, with bent and twisted 
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spears sticking out of their tough hides in all 
directions. I was keen to get a photograph of 
them, and was just selecting a suitable place 
when we heard a puffing in the scrub, and out 
charged the third animal, which had been over- 
looked. Most of the warriors were now weapon- 
less, excepting a few who had still their short 
two-foot-six throwing swords. I made a dash 
for safety behind a good-sized tree, and then 
looked round to see what was happening. One 
man, taken completely by surprise, was caught 
by the maddened brute, who drove his hom 
through the poor fellow’s back, and then, 
shaking off the body, turned on the others, who 
were hurriedly endeavouring to pull out their 
spears from the dead beasts. Two more natives 
were caught, one being transfixed with the 
upward thrust of the animal’s horn and the 
other trampled to an unrecognizable pulp. 
Those that had extracted their spears at once 
came to the rescue of their comrades, driving 
their weapons home into the rhino’s hide. They 
seemed to dodge all round and under the beast 
with great agility; never have [ seen such 
alertness in any hunters. Before they finally 
dispatched their quarry, however, he managed 
in the mélée to catch another man and 
kill him. 

I deeply regretted not insisting on bringing 
my rifle, as I could undoubtedly have saved the 
lives of four good men, but when I spoke to the 
warriors about it they seemed to take the deaths 
of their comrades as a matter of course. They 
admitted that it was rough on the relative’, 
losing four able-bodied warriors, but everyone 
knew that when they went out on these expedi- 
tions they had to take their chance of coming 
through alive. The only thing that seemed to 
worry them was that they had failed to prove 
themselves skilful hunters, as they had not 
located the third rhino before they attacked the 
other two. 

When we returned to the huts I gave the 
families of the fallen men all the trade goods 
I had, which action, from the expression of the'r 
faces, seemed to adequately soothe their grief 
for their lost relatives. 

In the mad rush for shelter I had dropped my 
camera, and when it was retrieved again one 
look showed me that it would be of no further 
use to me or anyone else. Evidently quite 
a number of natives had trampled on it in the 
frantic dash for safety that we had all been 
compelled to make. 

My third experience occurred a few days after 
leaving the Manga tribe. I had struck in a 
straight line due west for the Kisi, thus saving 
the few extra days it would have taken if I had 
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gone by the usual route. Our first day’s journey 
was through elephant grass about fifteen feet in 
height, and we made very little progress. After 
that we found better country, but full of small 
swamps in which one sank up to one’s waist 
before getting to the other side. That night, 
about five o’clock, we pitched camp in an open 
plain with no sign of any trees or scrub. We 
managed to scrape enough wood for a fire from 
the charred tree stumps and roots lying about, 
and I was just sitting down to my evening 
meal when the boys shouted “ Farau!’ the 
Swahili name for rhinoceros. 

The great beast came down towards the swamp 
which lay between us, and then stood motionless, 
having apparently no intention of crossing. My 
boys wished me to shoot him, but knowing we 
had still some stiff marches in front of us, and 
that if the beast were killed my men would wish 
to stop and cut it up, I refrained. 

I tured in early, leaving one boy on guard 
with a Snider rifle near the small fire in front 
of my tent. I seemed to have only just closed 
my eyes when I awoke with a start. The tent 
was rocking as if a gale were blowin , and a 
moment later down it came, burying me under- 
neath. I scrambled from under it as fast as I 
could, and was just getting my head out, when 
bang ! went the rifle of the boy on guard, and I 
heard the rhino pu%ing away. I managed to get 
the tent off me and found my boys all huddled 
together over the fallen canvas. When I inquired 
what had happened they informed me that the 
rhino had charged the camp, and that they. 


finding no tree handy, had climbed on to my 
tent, which had, of course, come down on top 
of me! I told them in very forcible language 
what I thought about them, and was just work- 
ing myself up to a very fine and sarcastic speech 
about cowards when the rhino, evidently hearing 
my raised voice, charged back again. Luckily 
the boy on guard had placed another cartridge 
in the breech of his old Snider, and I hurriedly 
snatched the gun away from him and fired 
point-blank at the advancing brute. The bullet 
was of no use against the tough skin of the 
animal, but the sudden noise and flash of the 
exploded cartridge served to turn him out of 
our way, and he went thundering by at great 
speed. 

My boys were not long in getting out my 
Express rifles from under the tent, and I waited 
anxiously for the brute to charge just once more. 
While on the alert I continued my lecture to 
the boys. We waited till morning broke, but 
there was no sign of the rhino returning. 

In the growing daylight we found the spoor 
of the beast all round the tent. It had evidently 
investigated us thoroughly, and then, making up 
its mind we were not desirable visitors, promptly 
charged directly the boys started creating a row. 
I was glad in one way that it had cleared out, 
but much regretted that I could not have given 
it as good a fright as we had received ourselves. 

These three incidents show the different kind 
of attack this animal will make. In the last the 
rhino practically had the camp at its mercy, but, 
not being injured, did not do much damage. 


The Author's teat after his terrifed boys had tried to climb on top of it. 
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HINDENBURG'S 


By LADY GLOVER. 


ILLUSTRATED BY G. HENRY EVISON. , 


The Authoress heard ghis remarkable story from the lips of the young Cossack concerned. It 
deals with the terrible tragedy that befell the Russian armies in the early days of the war, 
amid that treacherous labyrinth of lakes, rivers, and morasses known as the Masurian Lakes, 


DEATH-TRAP. | 
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“ ae ERE I was born, and here I am 

SRM going to die. It’is no use, my 

4 | son ; Lamnowin the eighty-second 
year of my age, and I am too old 
~ to be transported to a strange 
place. What is to be will be.” J 

Mooska Zarden took his mother’s frail hand 
in his. 

“ But I entreat you,” he said; ‘‘ the whole 
of the Russian population is leaving Dvinsk. 
There is no time to be lost; even now the 
German guns are at the door, and_ the 
Governor’s order is that the whole of the 
civilian population must be out of the town 
within twenty-four hours to seek refuge in a 
safer place, because the Russian army is about 
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to take up the line and make a stand at 
Dvinsk.”’ 

“You are a Cossack,” she replied, “ and must 
go wherever you are sent to serve your country ; 
but here I was born, and here I am going to die.” 

Dvinsk was a fortified town, or “ Kerpost,” 
as it is called in Russia, but of late years it has 
been turned into an arsenal of munitions and 
material of war, all ready for the appointed day 
should the enemy try to cross the fair River 
Dvina. ‘The stream at this point is beautiful 
and wide; very few bridges span its flowing 
waters, and these few were now securely held 
by the Russians. On the southern side of the 
river the country is flat and low-lying, the land 
rolling away to the horizon. The approach of 
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an enemy, therefore, would be distinctly visible, 
while the northern banks are well timbered, and 
higher than on the southern side, so that an 
army concealed in the woods, if well supplied 
with ammunition, could play havoc with the 
enemy when they tried to cross the river from 
the opposite bank. 

The Germans have by this time learned the 
reason why they suffered such an important 
check at Dvinsk, and therefore I shall not be 
giving away any military secrets by describing 
the Dvinsk sector of the Dvina line, which the 
Russians took up after their retreat from 
Poland. It was an excellent one from the 
strategical point of view, and one which they 
have held ever since. 

There are three railway lines available, of 
great importance for the army—one from Riga 
to Oriol, which follows the line of the Dvina 
as nearly as possible; the main line from 
Petrograd to Warsaw; and a branch line of 
the Lembo- Romny railway, with a junction 
connecting the three together. When the 
Russian army was about to make a stand at 
Dvinsk, at the beginning of the war, the civil 
population of the town received orders to leave, 
and men, women, and children were sent to seek 
refuge at a sufficient distance for their safety, 
out of reach of Prussian guns. 

The terror-stricken people had no time to take 
their household goods or the treasures they so 
much prized; they simply had to flee, they 
knew not whither. Vanda Zarden, however, 
was not among that stricken crowd. With 
bowed head and prostrate form, she was kneeling 
before an ikon in the home that had been hers 
for so many years, the home she had been 
brought up in and where her children were born. 
Her husband had long been dead, and her sons 
were all married except Mooska the Cossack, 
the pride of her life and the comfort of her old 
age. 

The Cossacks of the Don, the distant Car- 
pathian mountains, and other remote regions 
are among the most famous cavalry in the 
world, and it is the ambition of many a Russian 
mother that her boy will obtain a commission 
in a Cossack regiment or even a place in its 
ranks, 

Thus it was that Mooska Zarden was only 
a few hours old when his father registered his 
name in Dvinsk as a trooper. He was deter- 

- mined that one of his sons should have the 
distinction of serving the Czar as a mounted 
soldier ; so Mooska was trained for this branch 
of the service, and learned all about horses. 
When he joined the regiment it was soon dis- 
covered how quickly he could tame the wildest 


steeds and teach them many things beside their 
drill. His own horse followed him about like a 
dog, and would lie down at the word of com- 
mand. Mooska also taught him to lift a man 
in his teeth by the belt of his uniform and carry 
him, which was not a part of the regulation 
army drill. : 

And now the hour had come when Mooska 
must leave Dvinsk, his native town, and the 
aged mother who refused to flee. His heart was 
heavy within him at the thought of deserting her 
in the time of peril; but his regiment was 
ordered to join the army that was marching 
towards the Masurian Lake district to oppose 
the advance of the Huns. This was during the 
earlier days of the war, when there was not 
much known about these wilds nor about the 
lake district that proved so full of surprises for 
the great Russian armies that were rolling 
westwards. 

There was only one German who knew how 
to deal with the invasion of East Prussia, and 
he was soon busily occupied. General Hinden- 
burg had a very intimate knowledge of that 
particular region, founded upon great experience, 
and had studied in detail the strategic and 
tactical bearings of this highly restricted field 
of operations. 

He had bought large properties in the district, 
and knew every inch of the ground. He had 
secretly deepened fords that were marked on 
the maps and made new ones that were not 
marked ;_ he had tested the bearing powers of 
the quagmires with guns and wagons, and he 
knew just where men and horses might venture 
and where they would be swallowed up. Some 
time before the war, when it was suggested 
that a big land company should be formed 
to drain the bogs and lakes and turn them 
into arable farm land, Hindenburg advised the 
Supreme War Lord not to let the project be 
carried out. § 

“Those lakes,” he said, “ are more valuable 
to us than two army corps. No guns will be 
needed if the enemy advances. You will see 
when the day comes.” 

And now Hindenburg’s army was on one side 
of these marshes and the Russians were advanc- 
ing on the other, and Hindenburg sat smiling in 
his house, like a spider in its web, stroking his 
Moustache self-complacently. The Huns did 
not trouble much about the advancing troops. 
for Hindenburg merely said, “ Let them come,” 
and smiled again. 

The events that followed were some of the 
most tragic of the war. Hindenburg watched 
the results of his calculations surrounded by the 


:, Hochgeboren—the princes and generals of the 


army of the Huns. Can it be wondered that the 
Duke of Brunswick, who witnessed the tragedy, 
has since been reported as hopelessly insane ? 
At the age of nine-and-twenty he was in com- 
mand of the German troops at the Russian 
frontier, and saw the terrible fate of the men 
who were swallowed up bodily in the treacherous 
marshes. The cries of the victims and his own 
helplessness haunted him to such an extent 
that it is said he lost his reason and, from 
extreme violence, drifted into a deep stupor of 
melancholy. 

Mooska Zarden was among those who wit- 
nessed the terrors of that awful day. Finding 
the ground soft and muddy, the Russian 
engineers were sent forward with long planks 
to make a roadway for the troops to pass over 
the marshes, little thinking that, owing to the 
treacherous nature of the ground, the black 
slime and ooze would soon suck down into the 
bottomless mire the flower of Russian manhood, 
and that even the roadway itself would be 
swallowed up. 

The summer sun had dried the surface crust, 
and reeds and sedge and aquatic plants grew 
and flourished exceedingly. ‘he Russian army 
spread out and entered this treacherous zone at 
different points, according to the disposition of 
the troops and the branches of the service to 
which they belonged. Mooska Zarden was 
riding on the flank of his troop. The sun beat 
down fiercely, and it grew hazy in the distance 
as the heat drew up the moisture from the 
marshes. k 

Very soon the young Cossack’s horse showed 
signs of uneasiness and alarm. It is wonderful 
how the human voice can restore confidence and 
courage in an animal and allay apprehension ; 
but self-preservation is the strongest primitive 
instinct, and nothing the Cossack could do would 
soothe the terror of his mount. The horses in 
front of them were already snorting and whinny- 
ing their fears to each other as the trembhng 
brutes felt the marshy land quaking under them. 

Suddenly Mooska’s horse took the bit in his 
teeth and bolted back out of the ranks, and bit 
and spur were of no avail to make him turn and 
advance again. The panic-terror had come; 
he was fighting for his life, for now the swamp 
was giving way and he was sinking at every 
footstep. Behind them there was being enacted 
a scene that baffles description as the treacherous 
quagmire began to claim its toll. The cries ‘and 
shrieks of men and beasts as they were engulfed 
added horror to the dreadful situation. 

Presently, realizing what was amiss, Mooska 
dismounted to take the we'ght off his flounder- 
ing horse. A discarded plank that he came 
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across enabled him to struggle on by pushing it 
in front of them, and yard by yard man and 
beast fought their way to firmer ground, not 
daring to stop to rest for a moment lest the 
delay should be fatal. By this time the Cossack 
was almost exhausted, yet he floundered on with 
the desperation of despair, for within view was 
higher ground which he believed to be the edge 
of the marsh. Could he hold out till then? 
His panting steed, dripping with sweat and 
covered with mud, was—like himself—nearly 
spent, but side by side they stumbled on, with 
eyes fixed on that goal which was their only 
hope of preservation. At last the earth felt 
firmer ; they were no longer sinking ankle-deep 
at every step. Then the Cossack, taxed beyond 
his strength, fell forward on his face, and every- 
thing became a blank to him. 

That bit of dry land, as it happened, was the 
commencement of a low ridge of hard ground 
on the border of the morass. The exhausted 
horse stood beside his master, with legs extended 
and heaving flanks, turning his nose to the wind 
as he panted for breath. The treacherous 
marshes stretched away for miles on every side, 
and the panic-terror ran through thé animal like 
an electric shock. Behind him in the bogs the 
tragedy wore on to its climax. Maddened horses 
broke away, men were knocked down and ren- 
dered helpless, and animals and humans were 
sucked down to a dreadful death. The columns 
in the rear had hardly left the firm road before 
the darkness of night hid the inferno in front, 
and only a few stragglers escaped to tell the tale 
of what befell that day. When the sun was 
once more high in the heavens, the survivors 
marched back from that dreadful place with 
leaden feet, shoulders huddled forward, and 
red-rimmed eyes; they were thinking of the 
fearful fate of their comrades. 

As they trudged along the dusty road, the 
weary men stepping slowly under the weight 
of their packs, they saw a little Cossack horse a 
short distance from the highway, with drooping 
head and tired eyes, standing under the shade 
of an overhanging tree beside a motionless 
bundle covered with caked mud. The horse 
whinnied as they drew near, and lifted his odd- 
shaped burden with his teeth. For a few yards 
he struggled on with it; then he laid it down 
from sheer exhaustion. 

“Tt looks like a man; see if he lives,” 
ordered an officer. A sergeant came forward 
and found that the helpless Cossack was still 
breathing. How long he had lain there he never 
knew, for his faithful horse had carried him by 
his belt little by little, yard by yard, from the 
place where he had fallen—five weary versts 
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“He would be dragged on gently for a few yards and laid down again.” 


away, they told him—till he reached the shelter 
of those trees by the roadside. He had 
never left his master save for a short time 
to crop the herbage or drink from a_ pool 
during that long night and the day that fol- 
lowed. And now, when he could do no more, 
help had come. 

When Mooska Zarden’s senses returned to him 
he seemed to remember lying in the moonlight 
during that long night, with nothing but the 
stars above him, and feeling the soft nose of the 
faithful animal touch his hand; and he would 
feebly move it to show that he was alive. Then 


his belt would tighten and he would be dragged 
on gently for a few yards and laid down again. 
still only semi-conscious. Now the soldiers were 
giving him restoratives, but he felt little except 
the throbbing of his head. He opened his eves 
fecbly at last, but could not speak or think. 
When he was placed on a stretcher the horse 
broke away from the man who was leading him 
and took his place beside the bearers. every now 
and then putting his nose against the shoulder 
of the prostrate figure. 

“Tet him be till we fall in with a Cossack 
regiment or some stragglers of his own corps,” 


said the colonel. 
life.” 

When Zarden regained his senses he was in 
hospital. weak and spent by fever; his brain 
had hardly as yet recovered from the shock. 
* Have I been ill?” he inquired, but the nurse 
told him to lie still and ask no questions. As 
yet he could remember nothing. The sun glinted 
in through the windows and flecked the white- 
washed walls here and there with gleams of 
golden light. ‘I here were rows and rows of beds 
in the long ward, placed side by side, and Red 
Cross nurses were flitting about among them. 
It was all very strange to him. After a while 
his eyes rested upon the tkon hanging on the 
wall. This was the first time he had noticed it, 
and his memory brought him fitful shadows of 
the last occasion on which he had scen one. 
An aged woman, of whom he had but a hazy 
remembrance, was kneeling before it. 

“hile he was trying to straighten, out the 
tangle of mixed-up ideas in his mind, a ery from 
one of the beds in the ward held his attenticn. 
“Save me; Iam sinking!” cried an agonized 
voice. ‘Jhen, in a flash, he remembered those 
pitiful shrieks of despair, and he covered his 
face with his hands. Memory, that fickle jade, 
had come back at the point where she had 
dese:ted him, and he lay back with closed eves 
while pictures floated through his brain of what 
Te had passed through that dreadful day, 
followed by the starlit night when he couid 
hear the troop-horse cropping the herbave at 
his side and the strike of the animal’s iron-shod 
hoofs as he slipped over stones, weighted with his 
burden. Soon it all came back to him. “ Bring 
me a-mirror, nurse.” he said. It was the first 
thing he had asked for. He looked at it; then, 
with a wild shriek, he flung it away. 

“It is another—not me! Who am 1?” he 
cried. “ My hair and beard are as white as 
snow! It is not me, Mooska Zarden, any 
more.” 

The nurse picked up the fragments of the 
broken glass hastily, and he lay back raving as 
he had done in his fever. 

“You must dye his hair and beard atronce.” 
the doctor ordered, “ otherwise he will lose his 
reason. With care, however, he will recover ; 
it is a nervous breakdown.” 

Slowly the Cossack pulled round, as the doctor 
thought he would. and ere long he was sent home 
to recuperate. ‘The smiling Dvina spread out 
hefore him in the early dawn, with the blue, 
cloudless sky above and the golden sun shining 
on its shimmering water. On the banks green 
trees waved in the breeze. and away in the 
distance the blurred outline of a town was 
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visible in the purple morning haze. As he came 
nearer to the city, however, and the buildings 
took more definite form. he missed some of 
the distinctive objects of Dvinsk, some of the 
familiar houses and churches and towers that 
he knew so well. It was a city shorn of its 
beauty, a ghost of what it had once been. He 
thought that his recent illness must have im- 
paired his eyesight, but when he neared the 
town and beheld great heaps of stones, roofless 
houses. and walls crumbled to dust a great panic 
seized his heart. Where was the mother whom 
he had left there in the house they called their 
own? Was it, too. a mass of dust and stones ? 
With trembling knees he turned to find the well- 
known street. A few stray dogs, thin and 
hungry, wandered about among the rubbish in 
search of food. A strange silence seemed every- 
where. 

At last he reached his mother’s house. Yes, 
the roof was still intact ; a little broken glass 
lay about, and there were marks of shrapnel on 
the wall, but the house stood firm and unharmed. 
This would be about the hour, he remembered, 
that his mother would be rising to prepare the 
morning meal. He put his hand on the latch 
of the door, and his heart was thumping with 
emotion, Slowly he pushed it open and entered 
the little kitchen. Everything was spotlessly 
clean and neat, and everything stood just where 
he had seen it last. The kettle was hissing with 
a welcome sound, and the old black cat was 


-asleep on the hearth, but the bench beside it was 


empty. He looked round, and the morning sun 
shone on the polished brasses and lit them up 
like burnished gold. The pendulum of the big 
clock was swaying monotonously as of old, and 
pointing to the hour when the household used 
to assemble round the oaken table for their 
morning meal. As the last stroke of the hour 
ceased to vibrate. a bent figure kneeling in front 
of the thon raised her trembling hands to it, 
clasped in an agony of praver. “Send him 
home te me, good Lord, that I may see his face 
once more,” she cried. 

Mooska Zarden stooped and lifted the pros- 
trate form and folded his mother closely to his 
heart. Then he told her the strange story of 
his miraculous escape, and showed her the well- 
worn leather belt, with the marks of the teeth 
of the faithful horse that had saved his life. and 
recounted to her again and again the tale of the 
brave animal's pluck and endurance during 
that long night and those dreadful days of 
suffering. 

“Tt was the will of God, my son,” she said, 
earnestly.“ What is to be will be, now and for 
evermore,” 


THE PYGMY PEOPLE 
OF MARIVELES. 


By LEWIS R. FREEMAN. 


High up ‘on the slopes of Mount Mariveles, in the Philippine Islands, dwell the last remnants 


of an ancient and most mysterious race—the Negritos, or ‘little negroes.” 


Scientists differ 


hopelessly as to their origin and history, but the traveller who is fortunate enough to penetrate 


into their carefully-hidden villages finds the quaint little people extremely interesting. 


Mr. 


Freeman describes a visit which he paid to the Negritos in company with some Government 
officials. 


IT is a strange trick of fate that has 
placed Manila, now one of the most 
prosperous and progressive cities in 
the Orient, in the very shadow of 
one of the last haunts of the oldest 

race of Malaysia, the Negrito. I use the ex- 

pression “ in the shadow ” advisedly, for when, 
at the ends of its balmy tropical afternoons, 
all Manila gathers on the Luneta to hear the 
incomparable constabulary band, and to see the 
sunset and each other, it is the black wedge 
of the lofty Mariveles—thirty miles distant on 
the opposite side of the bay—which marks for 

a large part of the year 
the exact spot of declina- 
tion. The far-thrown 
shadow of Mariveles, 
therefore, is cast directly 
across the city of Manila, 
and it is the bosky slopes 
of Mariveles which har- 
bour the last remnants of 
the primitive Negritos. 

Who are the Negritos ? 

Answer the question, and 
you will gain a string of 
degrees and honorary 
membership of all of the 
world’s ethnological 
societies. Answer it truly, 
I mean; answer it in a 
manner which convinces 
and permits of no other 
answer. Several dozen 
scientists have answered 


it after their own fashion already, and there 
are, therefore, as many different answers. 
For in the “ inexact sciences,” where no man 
can prove.another absolutely wrong and all 
is conjecture, not to say imagination, it is 
every scientist for himself and the devil take 
the man who cannot evolve a new theory 
overnight. 

Unless we set up as scientists ourselves, there- 
fore, it will be easier for present purposes to say 
who the Negritos are mot than who they are. 
Briefly then they are not of Malayan extraction, 
as are the so-called Christian Filipinos of the 


Negrito men and womeo—Ip rear are 8 Moro and 8 white man, Notice the relative sizes. 
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coastal districts, nor yet are they kin to the head- 
hunting Igorots of the mountain provinces of 
Luzon, nor to the still wilder Moros and pagan 
tribes of Mindanao and the islands of the Sulu 
Archipelago. In fact, as far as their origin is 
concerned, all the investigation of the last three 
or four decades has brought the searchers no 
nearer to the truth than were the early Spanish 
conquerors who summed up their ideas on the 
subject in the name “ Negrito,” or “little 
negro.” 

Negroes they plainly are, black-skinned, thick- 
lipped, flat-nosed, and kinky-haired, but the only 
living race that combines d:minutive stature with 
these Ethiopian 
characteristics is 
that of the black 
pygmies of the 
slopes of Mount 
Atlas, Africa. 
Hence the theory 
that the Philip- 
pines were once 
connected with 
Africa bya chain 
of mountains, 
now broken up 
into islands 
through the 
submergence of 
their lower 
portions, alorg 
which the an- 
cestors of the 
mysterious little 
blacks made 
their way, in 
one direction or 
other, from 
whichever was 
their original 


comprehensive observations have been made upon 
their da ly life. 

Undue emphasis has been laid on the smallness 
of stature of the Negrito, the popular impression 
being that he is a veritable dwarf. As a matter 
of fact, individuals sometimes attain the stature 
of the smallest of white men, and it would appear 
that only the slightest infusion of Malayan blood 
is necessary to bring the Negrito to Malay size. 
The Negritos of the province of Zambales, the 
mountainous district where they are most 
numerous in Luzon, range from four to five feet 
in height. Their most distinctive features are 


their kinky hair, black skin, and spindly I’mbs. 


fount. The fact 
that Borneo, 
Celebes, Java, and Suma’ra, which are sup- 
posed to be surviving links of the connecting 
mountain chain, contain no Negritos would 
seem to call for some additional theorizing. 
How would their submergence, reupheaval, and 
repopulation from the Asiatic mainland do to 
account for the presence of Malays and the 
absence of Negritos ? 

But conjectural as the origin of the Negritos 
is, much has been learned, especially during the 
period of American occupation of the Philippines, 
concerning their customs and manner of living. 
Their habitat, always in the most inaccessible 
portions of the northern and central islands of 
the group, has been clearly defined, and fairly 


Negritos at dinner. Their houres are airy structures of poles and thatch, 


One’s first glimpse of one of the world’s few 
remaining people that may be characterized as 
really wild in his native habitat is a thing not 
quickly to be forgotten. I do not mean an exhibi- 
tion wild man, nor yet the wild man who has come 
into greater or less contact with the white man 
where their frontiers are conterminous, but the 
wild man to whom the white trespasser upon his 
domain is the strange and fearsome animal that 
he himself is to the white man. Not often is it 
that one can chance on such, even among the 
primitive Negritos of the Philippines, for the 
coastal peoples have impinged deeply upon the 
pristine haunts of the little black men at many 
points, and with the contact has come a passing of 
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the fear and, in the case of certain Malayan 
tribes, a m’xing of blood. 

The Mariveles Negritos have thus become 
more or less accustomed to the Tagalogs, or 
Christianized F.lipino tribes, which people the 
lowlands thereabouts, and trade and o‘her 
intercourse between them has increased to a 
considerable extent. Away up on the h’gher 
slopes of Mount Mariveles, however, are a few 
scattered barrios of pure-blooded Negritos, who 
seem to have grown more timid as their brethren 
of the lower slopes have grown bolder, and to 
these the unannounced coming of even a Filip‘no 
is a source of great excitement,and that of a party 
of Americans almost the literal dropping of 
a bomb. It was some of thes? practically unvisited 
barrios that our little party of five, all civil 
servants but myself, planned to search out. 

Two men in the service of the Insular Bureau 
of Agriculture were to be sent across from Man la 
to isolate carabao affected with rinderpest, that 
dreadful scourge of all hoofed animals, which 
has been ep‘demic in the Philippines for so many 
years. The Government launch at their disposal 
was comfortable and commodious, and two 
members of the Ethnolog’cal Survey grasped the 
opportunity for a glimpse—the time was not 
sufficient to permit of a study—of the little- 
known Negritos of higher Marivcles. 

After the rinderpest situation had been sur- 
veyed—the most that can be done is to segregate 
the affected animals and let them take their 
chance of living or dying w'thout communicating 
the disease to their fellows—under the guidance 
of a half-caste Tagalog-Negrito, we made our 
way to some settlements of the little black 
people in the heavy forests of the lower slopes of 
Mariveles. Here we were kindly if timidly 
received, and after a couple of days of song and 
dance, wherein to get acquainted, we made 
known to them our intention of trying to search 
out some of their recondite brethren of the dells 
of the upper mountain. At first they denied point- 
blank, apparently without any special reason, 
the existence of any such relatives as we de- 
seribed. Pressed, they adm'tted that while it 
was true that there were such people, it would 
be impossible to find them. They, watching 
unseen, would descry us from afar and, if they 
did not take a few pot shots at us w:th their 
arrows, would at least abandon their homes and 
hide in the forests where we could not find them 
in a lifetime. Finally they admitted that the 
ambush possiblity was a very remote one, and 
offered to provide us with a gu'de and inter- 
preter. 

This ultimate concession came at the end of 
a night of feasting and dancing, the feast coming 
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for the most part from our own generously- 
stocked larder, and the dancing be:ng con- 
tributed by our black friends. Negrito dancing 
needs a deal of study, not only to appreciate, 
but even to understand and describe. Like the 
dances of all savage tribes, it is the principal 
vehicle for the expression of their feelings, and 
each special occasion has allocated to it its 
especial dance. One dance looks pretty much 
like another at first sight, and for the brief 
descriptions of several of them which I am 
attempting here I am largely indebted to my 
friends of the Ethnological Survey. 

The Negrito dances to the mus‘c of his own 
voice, occasionally accompanied by one or 
more rude musical instruments, the commonest 
of which is the bamboo violin. The latter is 
easy to make, for the mater/als are always ready 
to hand. A joint of bamboo with a couple of 
holes cut in one side furnishes the body. A rude 
neck with pegs is fastened to one end and 
three hemp strings of different sizes are attached. 
With a bow strung with the same mater‘al the 
instrument is ready for use. 

The Negritos of all the Zambales have but 
two songs. One of these is a kind of love song 
and appears to be sung only amongst them- 
selves. The other is sung for visitors, with the 
words improvised to suit the occasion, but 
to an unvarying tune. Here is a sample 
translation :— 

“We are singing for the Americans to show 
them what we can do in that Ine; perhaps if 
we sing well they w'll give us some rice or some 
cloth.” 

The words are repeated over and over, with 
only a variation of a raising or lowering of the 
tone. At intervals all the performers stop 
and yell at the tops of their vo'ces. When 
the occasion is especially festive those outside 
the circle will take up the strain on the long- 
held note of the singers. 

However, as with other savages, it is dancing 
which forms the main amusement of the 
Negritos. They dance to receive strangers, to 
amuse them while in their midst, and to speed 
their parting. Outside of the gencral dances, 
which consist of a series of heel and toe move- 
ments in excellent time to the music of the 
bamboo violin, there are several m‘metic dances 
having a special character or meaning. Such a 
one is the potato-dance. 

Only one person takes part in the potato- 
dance. At first the performer springs into the 
circle and leaps around, clapping his hands as 
if warming up—the usual prelim‘nary to all the 
dances. Presently, in pantom‘me, he finds a 
potato-patch, and goes through the various 
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motions of 
digging the 
potatoes, put- 
ting them in 
a sack, and 
throwing the 
sack over his 
shoulder, all 
the time 
keeping close 
watch to pre- 
vent being 
caught in the 
act of stealing. 
He comes to 
the brush- 
fence which 
surrounds 
every potato- 
patch, draws 
his bolo, cuts 
his way 
through, and 
proceeds until 
he comes to 
ariver. This 
is significant 
as showing 
that the 
po‘ato-patch 
he is robbing 
does not be- 
long to any- 
one in his 
own village, 
but is across 
a river which 
must be passed on the way home. 
for deep water w.th a stick. It is too deep, 
and he tries another place. Here he loses his 
footing, drops his sack, and the sw.ft current 
carries it beyond his reach. While going 
through the various motions necessary to depict 
these actions the movement of the dance is 
kept up, the body bent forward in a crouching 
position, the feet leaving the ground in swift 
alternation, but never out of time with the 
music. This dance requires great endurance, 
and only one or two men in each rancheria are 
equal to the demands of it. 

The bee-dance is also performed by one 
person, and in a manner similar to the potato- 
dance. A piece of clo‘h tied to a pole serves 
as a nest of bees. The performer dances around 
the circle several times. Presently he espies 
the nest and approaches slowly, shading his 
eyes for a better view. Having satisfied him- 
self that he has really made a find, he lights a 
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“smudge,” 
goes through 
the motions 
of climbing 
the tree, and 
in holding 
the smudge 
under the 
nest to smoke 
out the insects 
is severely 
stung and 
compelled to 
beatad’scom- 
fited retreat. 
This is re- 
“peated until 
all the bees 
are finally 
smoked out 
and the honey 
gathered. 
Then comes 
a feast in 
which, drunk 
wth honey, 
le ends the 
dance ins 
round of 
hilarity. 

As m'ght 
be expected, 
a man and 
woman take 
part in the 
lovers’ dance. 
The women 

are not such tircless and energetic dancers as 
the men, and in the lovers’ dance the woman, 
although keeping her feet moving in time to 
the music, performs in an indolent and passive 
manner, not mov.ng from ihe spot where she 
commences. The man, however, circles about 
her, casting amorous glances, now com'ng 
quite close, now backing away again, and 
all the while performing var:ous evolutions 
which are supposed to fascinate his indo- 
lent vis-d-vis. The dance ends in a fervid 
embrace. 

The duel-dance is by far the most interesting 
of any of the Negrito dances. It is performed 
by two men armed with bows, arrows, and 
bolos. An oblong space of about e'ght by 
fifteen feet serves as an arena for the imagirary 
conflict. After the musician has got well into 
his tune the performers, with a whoop and a 
flourish of weapons, jump into either end of the 
space and go through the character’stic Negrito 
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One of the figures in a Negrito dance, 


heel and toe movement, all the time casting 
malignant glances at each other but keeping to 
their own ends of the ring. Then they advance 
slowly toward each other, raising the drawn 
bows as if to shoot, and as often backing to 
their corners as though impelled by 
a sudden change of mind. With great 
sweeps of their bows they call on 
Heaven to witness their vows to kill 
each other. One of them always 
lingers too long over his vows, and 
his antagonist—it is agreed upon in 
advance which shall be the victor— 
takes the opportunity to send home 
a death-shot. At the twang of the 
bow the victim falls to the ground, 
and the other, with a loud shout of 
triumph, dances up to the body and 
cuts off the head (in pantomime) with 
his bolo. He beckons and cries to the 
relatives of the dead man to come 
and avenge the deed, and when no 
one responds he. does a series of 
“Salome” steps round the ring with 
the head borne aloft in vindictive 
triumph. Still no one comes. After 
waiting in disdainful expectancy for 
what he deems a proper interval, his 
face assumes a look of sarcastic 
disgust, he replaces the severed head 
upon its trunk, and derisively covers 
the whole with dirt and leaves. This 
ends the dance, which ordinarily takes 
about fifteen minutes, during which 
time the victor never once pauses nor 
loses step. 

It was after a night in which 
most of the dances described above 
were performed, as well as several 
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impromptus, that the Negritos of 
the lower slopes agreed to help 
us out in reaching their brethren 
of the upper mountain. Judging 
it best not to wait until the wave 
of good feeling had subsided, we 
decided upon an immediate start, 
and so it was to the trail, not to 
our hammocks, that we tumed as 
the first light shafts of the rising 
sun were thrown across to us from 
the domes of distant Manila. It 
was a morning of dewy freshness, 
but the cloudlessness of the east 
told of the coming of another 
diamond-clear day of blistering 
heat. A midnight start would 
have been better if we had been 
going by the open road, but in 
the creeper-roofed aisles of the forests the 
clearing of a path needs all the light there is, 
and even the midday sun only pierced with 
d.fficulty into the verdant depths. As the 
visit was to be of but a day’s duration, or two 
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days at the most, we went unaccompanied, save 
for a guide and a Tagalog water-carrier, each 
man bearing his own hammock and food-box, 
and taking his turn at the guns and cameras. 
The guide, brandishing the rapidly-emptying 
gin-bottle which he had exacted as a part of his 
preliminary payment, marched ahead ; the water- 
carrier—he had drunk nothing but the exhilarant 
“tuba ” since we had left the launch, and could 
not see why we should not carry that inspiring 
nectar of the cocoa-nut instead of boiled water— 
brought up the rear, bowed under his despised 
load. 

The trail choked up rapidly as we proceeded, 
and before long our festive guide had to forsake 
the gin-bottle for the bolo to keep the way clear 
of brush and creepers. In a half-mile he had 
soaked up about as much dew in his voluminous 
garments—he had put on two suits of clothes 
to do full honour to the occasion—as 
the water-carrier had in his bottles. His 
spirit faltered under the stress, and when an 
unlucky back 
sweep of the 
bolo shattered 
his beloved gin- 
bottle, he sat 
down, dissolved 
in dew and 
tears, and re- 
fused to go 
farther. Only 
the promise of 
a big, new, 
unopened 
bottle of gin 
immediately 
upon our re- 
turn to camp 
induced him to 
take the road 
again. The 
dew - drenched 
suits were left 
strung ona 
branch to be 
picked up on 
the back trip, 
and, as guilt- 
less of clothes 
as of gin, he 
started slashing a way up through the forest 
again. 

The trail which he had been following up to 
this point, while much overgrown, was still 
clearly defined. Suddenly, however, without 
apparent warning, it stopped short against a wall 
of verdure so dense that it would have had to 
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be removed in chunks to make a passage. The 
guide chopped until he was exhausted, and then 
sat down and cried for a while. Finally, seeming 
to be stirred with a dawning recollection of some 
sort, he dropped to his hands and knees and 
started down the back trail with his nose to the 
ground like a dog. 

We had heard that there had been an epidemic 
of hydrophobia among the dogs of this district 
recently, and, between suspicion that Tlit-Tlit 
had been bitten by an infected canine, or had 
gone mad over the loss of his gin, the heat and 
the unwonted exertion, we were about to follow 
the suggestion of the rinderpest men and put 
him in quarantine like a sick carabao, when he 
gave a loud but perfectly rational shout, as of 
one who makes a discovery. He followed this up 
by going serpentining through the tangle of 
shrubbery, still on his hands and knees. The 
rinderpest men were still counselling that he 
should be pursued and secured, to prevent his 
dying a lingering death in the forest, when a still 

more joyful 
whoop burst 
forth but a few 
yards away, 
and_ Tilit-Tlit 
almost imme- 
diately came 
worming back 
to announce 
that he had 
found the trail 
again. The 
break in the 
path, he ex- 
plained, was an 
old trick of the 
wilder Negritos 
to baffle the 
coast people, 
and as he did 
not know the 
secret of this 
particular 
maze, he 
searched until 
he found the 
“indicator,” 
one blade of 
grass turned to 
the rising sun and one to the setting moon, 
or something of the kind, and worked out 
the puzzle from that. We could not be 
sure how much of the story was gin, imagina- 
tion, or pure truth, but at any rate five 
minutes of slashing served to put us again on 
a choked but easily-pursuable trail, which 
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grew.steadily steeper as we squirmed our way 
along it. 

Bathed in dew and perspiration, we had toiled 
up this path for perhaps an hour, when the 
incident occurred which prompted my observa- 
tion regard.ng one’s first sight of a wild man on 
his native heath. A Negrito will stalk his game 
as stealth:ly and quietly as a cat, but even the 
soft-footed wild-cat 
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ahead. Again we almost stumbled upon it 
before it started up and, wild-eyed and with 
heaving bosom, dashed away in fight. 

This time we kept it in sight, to break forth into 
yells of triumph as a trailing vine, catching its 
foot, precipitated it, head first, into a luxuriant 
patch of big-leaved wild taro. Closing in like 
a pack of yelping hounds, we began to beat the 

cover, but only to 


when surprised itself 
will crach off through 
the underbrush with 
a tread no airier 
than that of a run- 
away mule team. 
Whatever it was we 
started up at this 
juncture was dis- 
tinctly surprised and 
frightened, for a 
quick, gasping snort 
of terror and the 
sound of crashing 
underbrush were all 
there was to tell us 
that some living 
creature of consider- 
able size had dashed 
from the trail ahead 
and was seeking 
refuge in the depths 
of the forest. They 


bring up, surprised 
and abashed, as the 
first man in came up 
from his dive hold- 
ing a small black 
woolly -haired s:x- 
months-old baby in 
his hands. 

But surely it 
wasn’t a baby we 
had been chasing ! 
Hastily the Negrito 
Moses was turned 
over to the much-en- 
during water-carrier 
while we plunged 
back into the “ bul- 
Tushes ” to continue 
our search. For five 
minutes there was 
no result. Then one 
of the ethnologists 
awoke to a realiza- 
tion of the fact that 


were just the sounds 
that prompt the 
stalking huntsman < 

to throw up his gun and shoot wildly at a 
flash of fur or a wake of quaking underbrush, 
and the two members of the party who chanced 
to have the guns both confessed to the impulse 
on this occasion. Luckily neither of them yielded 
to it. 

.“ Negrito,” pronounced Tlit-Tlit ; “ Pig,” said 
the rest of us, and then forthwith each dashed 
off to vindicate his judgment. 

After that quick snort and rapid succession 
of crashes in the brush, absolute silence had 
fallen, from which we could be sure that our 
quarry was hiding near. Helter-skelter we rushed 
in, slashing indiscriminately with our bolos, 
stumbling and plunging ahead, and lo! the 
crashes broke out behind us. We had over- 
run our mark. Twice or thrice this happened 
before we learned enough to spread out fanwise 
and cover all the ground as we advanced. And 
then was the astute Tlit-Tlit proven to have 
guessed aright, for almost from under our feet 
a dark figure, carrying something in its arms, 
sprang up and took to cover again a few yards 
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a huge six-foot leaf, 
upon which he had 
chanced to pause to ponder the puzzle, was 
quaking in a manner more suggestive of the 
aspen than the taro. Stooping to investigate, 
he revealed the real object of our search— 
a scantily-clad Negrito woman, so overcome 
with exhaustion and the terror of having been 
pursued and walked upon with hob-nailed boots 
that she had not sufficient presence of mind 
left to brush off a big scarlet spider that had 
perched itself jauntily upon one of her ears. 
Fancy five respectable American gentlemen 
pursuing a strange, half-dressed lady through 
the woodland glades ! 

Muttering that the bite of that particular 
variety of spider had been known to kill a 
carabao, one of the rinderpest men stooped to 
brush the scarlet bristle-backed intruder from 
the lobe of the lady’s ear—only to get clawed 
by the naturally suspicious object of his soli- 
citude for his pains. The spider backed down 
into the scruff of her neck and showed fight. 
Dislodged from there through a flank attack by 
one of the ethnologists, it executed a masterly 
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retreat over her left shoulder and took up a 
new position under her chin. The hand which 
endeavoured to storm that stronghold received 
a grazng nip from the gleaming white teeth of 
the lady, but the spider was driven out upon 
an ebony shoulder into her range of vision, and 
she smashed it with a big camote (sweet 
potato or yam), which she appeared to have 
held on to in the fall in preference to her 
baby. 

We restored the baby, gave her shining 
brass rings enough for all her fingers and toes, 
and swathed her in bead-strings, without 
making the least apparent headway towards 
gaining the favour of the petulant beauty. We 
kept urging Tlit-Tlit to talk with her in her 
own language, but at each attempt she would 
fix him with such a look of indignant disdain 
that he would give up in despair and break 
into lamentations for his lost gin-bottle, the 
only infallible 
medium, he 
claimed, for 
bringing 
recalcitrant 
Negritowood- 
nymphs to 
reason. 

We were 
about ready 
to abandon 
her—baby, 
camote, and 
all—to the 
snakes and 
red spiders, 
when some- 
one chanced 
to toss her 
a pocket- 
mirror, and 
the thing was 
done in an 
instant! She 
had evidently 
seen a mirror 
before — she 
did not try 
to get behind 
it and claw 
the rival 
beauty hiding there, as savages always do in 
travellers’ tales— but had probably never 
dreamed of possessing one. She sat up at 
once, held the mirror at the proper angle with 
one hand, gave her kinky locks a propitiatory 
pat with the other, and then showed her white 
teeth in a grin of pride and appreciation of 
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what she saw. Then she took a look at herself 
with the big camote, then with the baby, then 
with both together; and finally she began 
firing questions at Tlit-Tlit. Was this treasure 
really for her to keep for her very own? Had 
the white men any more to give away ? Then, 
as an apparent afterthought, she inquired 
whether they really meant to take her head 
after all ? 

Tlit-Tlit came through the cross-examination 
in a manner worthy of his position as the white 
men’s trusted mouthpiece. Now that she had 
found her tongue there was no danger of her 
losing her head, he assured her. As for the 
mirrors, we had thousands of them, and they 
were all to be hers if she only behaved herself 
and took us to her rancheria. But mirrors 
were nothing ; we had gin—a whole box of it ! 
Mirrors would do nothing but let you see what 
already existed, but gin—what could you not 
sce with gin? 
Of course, we 
had to take 
his word that 
he said all 
this, but the 
rhapsodical 
expression on 
his face, the 
frequent up- 
tiltings of his 
chin, and the 
constant re- 
petitions of 
the word itself 
were pretty 
good evidence 
that gin was 
coming in for 
no ordinary 
panegyric. 

When TIiit- 
Tlit advanced 
the proposal 
that the lady 
snould con- 
duct us to her 
home, how- 
ever, in spite 
of the gin and 
Mirrors in 
prospect there was instant demurral. The men 
would surely kill her as soon as the Americans 
went away ; she could not think of such a thing 
for a moment. Why not go at once and get the 
gin and mirrors and let her take them home 
herself? Tlit-Tlit assured her that the Ameri- 
cans would probably kill her at once if she 
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Tefused to accede to their 
demands, and since, on 
her own admission, her 
execution by her own 
people would not take 
place until we went away, 
she would thereby gain a 
ten or twelve hours’ ex- 
tension of her lease of 
life, and more if she could 
induce us to stay longer. 
There was no refuting 
logic of that kind, and 
after pondering it for 
awhile she arose, gave 
Tlit-Tlit the baby to 
carry, took the camote 
herself, and set off up the 
mountain, beckoning us 
to follow. 

Our coming aroused 
come terror in the first 


rancheria, but after the families there had been 
completely assured of our innocence of purpose, 
word seemed to travel on ahead and we were 
received with a kindness quite unexpected. It 
was well into the afternoon when we reached a 
little rancheria on a ridge near the summit, 
from where, to east, south, and west, could be 
commanded a vast panorama of land, sea, and 
sky. A whistling monsoon—the first touch of 
untrammelled breeze we had felt in a week— 
cooled the lofty aerie and had much to do in 
deciding us to rest there for the night in prefe- 
rence to a breakneck dash to the lower levels 
through the steaming tunnels of the forests. 
So we plunged into a near-by spring, took a 
half-hour’s siesta in our hammocks, and rose 
to partake of a feast of camotes and bananas 
in the house of the village chief. Then we 
distributed what remained of our presents and 
went back to our hammocks just as the sun, a 
disc of glowing bronze, was sinking into the 
burnished copper of the China Sea. i 
The next morning we went on a bootless but 
none the less interesting deer-hunt. Because 
time has small value to him, the Negrito usually 
prefers hunting thé deer to trapping it. Armed 
with bows and arrows and accompanied by a 
pack of half-starved dogs, a band of them will 
start out at sunrise and proceed until it reaches 
a known haunt of the deer, usually a big gully 
cutting through the tableland thick with cane 
and underbrush. Here half-a-dozen boys 
plunge into the depths with the dogs, while the 
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rest lie on their arms beside 
the runs. The beaters keep 
up a constant yelling, but the 
dogs are silent until the quarry 
is started. Then the whole 
hunt breaks into cry, the 
noise reaching its climax as 
the deer breaks cover and 
takes to the open. His 
appearance is greeted with 
a flight of arrows from those 
within range, and rarely 
indeed is it that several of 
the barbed shafts are not 
planted home. The arrows, 
as a rule, are too light to 
penetrate toa vital spot, and 
the hunt at this point usually 
resolves itself into a long 
stern-chase, with the dogs 
and deer to the fore and the 
yelling horde of naked savages 
trailing in the rear. When a 
deer is killed it is left sus- 
pended in a tree while the 
hunt proceeds to the next 
Bally oe Pes 

The Negrito, though disin- 
clined to work, is indefatigable 
in the chase. He will hunt all 
day without eating anything 
but the mango or banana 
that he may seize as he 
rushes by. If dogs are scarce 
for any reason, women are 
pressed into service, and these 
go loping through the brush, 
yelping in imitation of the canines for whom 
they are substituted. 

Women are not allowed to carry bows and 
arrows in the hunt, this appearing to be an 
especial privilege of the men. Boys, from an 
early age, are accustomed to their use, and 
always take part in the hunt, often performing 
active service with their little weapons. Girls 
never touch them, neither at home nor in the 
hunt. 

Sometimes a beater will emerge from the 
brush carrying a pig he has encountered and 
killed, or, more important still, bringing news 
of the sighting of a python. In this case the 
whole hunt is called in and its energies directed 
to the capture of the big snake which, when 
killed, is carried in triumphal procession to the 
village, where it furnishes a feast for all who 
can be gathered together for the great occasion, 
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The Negrito is as much at home in a tree as on the ground, 


When a deer hunt is ended the game is 
carried back to the village before it is divided. 
A bed of green rushes or cane is made, upon 
which each animal is placed and skinned. This 
done, the headman of the party takes the heart, 
cuts it into tiny pieces, and scatters it in all 
directions, meanwhile chanting in a monotone 
words which mean “ Spirits, we thank you for 
this successful hunt ; here is your share of the 
spoils.” Then the division is begun, the head 
and the breast going to the man who inflicted 
the first wound, the backbone to the man who 
fired the fatal shot, and a hind-quarter to the 
man whose dog scared up the animal. The 
Test is divided as equally as possible among 
the others who took part in the hunt, the 
ultimate utilization being as complete as in that 
Chicago packing-house which makes a boast of 
using all of the pig but its squeal. 
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A dramatic little narrative from the “ Isle of 
Unrest.” Over his father’s body a Corsican 
youth took a solemn vow to hunt down the 
murderer and bring him to justice. For five 
long years he pursued his quest, finally running 
his man to earth in Panama, thousands of 
miles away from the scene of the crime. 


@ IAT the vendetta is not yet dead in 
Corsica is proved by a remarkabl 
case that occurred only four years 
ago. 

Bastia is a town on the north- certain is that Emmanuelli went off in a white 
east coast of the island, and one evening in heat of fury against the policemen. He repaired 
1908 there was a fracas outside a music-hall  straightway to a friend and borrowed a revolver. 
there. Two policemen, named respectively Returning almost immediately with the weapon, 
Ristori and Gaelielmi, were called to the scene, _ he fired at the two unsuspecting officers, and shot 
and found that a well-known bad character, them both dead in their tracks. 
named Antonio Emmanuelli, was the cause After the deed the murderer got clear away. 
of the disturbance. He had had a dispute It was dark, and he speedily outdistanced the 
with the music-hall officials, and, after being crowd that assembled, attracted by the sound 
ejected, was now quarrelling witha woman. The of the shots. Once clear of the town, Emmanu- 
policemen told him to behave himself and go _ elli succeeded in making good his escape to the 
home, or they would take him into custody. mountains, where he eluded all pursuit. Ulti- 

Exactly what passed between Emmanuelli mately he fell in with a gang of banditti, with 
and the two officers is not known, but what is — whom he joined forces. 
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Now it hap- 
pened that 
Ristori, one of 
the murdered policemen, 
had a son named Eugene, 
who, when his father’s dead 
body was brought home, 
took a solemn vow over the 
corpse to be revenged upon 
the dastardly slayer. 


THE VENGEANCE OF 


“He fired at the two un- 

suspecting officers and shot 

them both dead in their 
tracks,” 


EUGENE RISTORI. 
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“1 swear here and now before ull present,” 
he said, in a voice vibrating with passion, “ as 
I stand beside my dear father’s body, to bring 
this cowardly assassin to justice. 1 will follow 
him to the ends of the world, if need be, but 
I will never rest until I have accomplished my 
vow, though it take me years to do so.” 

Much sympathy was felt for him by the 
onlookers, who thought he was acting like a true 
Corsican. 

The resolute lad at once proceeded to make 
the fullest inquiries as to the whereabouts 
of the murderer, and, learning that Emmanuelli 
was hiding among the mountains, he accompanied 
the detachment of gendarmes who were dis- 
patched to scour the hills. Day alter day 
they toiled up wild passes, clambered along 
steep tracks used only by goatherds or bandits, 
and searched every cave and watercourse they 
came to. At night, utterly worn out, they 
bivouacked wherever they happened to be. But 
in spite of all their efforts they could not come 
up with the elusive Emmanuelli or his outlaw 
companions. 

Young Eugene Ristori chafed and fumed 
over this lack of success, but his determination 
to hunt down his father’s murderer only became 
stronger with every day that passed. His 
unremitting efforts, and the way he induced 
the gendarmes to prosecute the man-hunt, 
finally terrified the brigands, who found them- 
selves hounded about as they had never been 
before. Driven from hiding-place after hiding- 
place, and living in hourly dread of being brought 
to bay and killed or captured, the band of 
robbers at last, in desperation, broke up and 
dispersed. ; 

“ There is nothing for it but to put an end to 
our bond of union and scatter,” said the chief, 
“Every man of us must consult his own safety 
and gohisownway. [tis you, Antonio Emmanu- 
elli’—he glowered truculently at the murderer— 
“who have brought us all to this pass. My 
curse upon you ; I hope that you will not escape, 
but will be caught and condemned to death, 
as you richly deserve. It was an evil day for 
us when we let you join us! As for the rest 
of you, tried and gallant comrades, you have 
my sincerest good wishes. May you and I 
safely evade the grip of these bandogs of the 
law. Farewell!” 

All but Emmanuelli wrung the chief’s hand 
before they went their respective ways. ‘The 
murderer was already slinking away into the 
night—fearful, no doubt. that some of his asso- 
ciates might attack and kill him with their 
stilettos or pistols in revenge for their plight. 
But they let him go in peace. When Eugene 
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Ristori and the gendarmes arrived at the spot 
the following morning they found the birds flown 
and no clue as to what had become of them. 

A week or more went by, and then some 
of the disbanded brigands were traced and laid - 
by the heels. From one of these, who had seen 
Emmanuelli after the gang broke up, Eugene 
Ristori learned that his quarry had expressed 
the intention of clearing out of the country. 

“He said that he meant to try to get to 
America.” the young avenger’s informant told 
him. ‘He wanted me to go with him, 
and proposed that we should ship as seamen 
or firemen aboard some steamer, at. Ajaccio. 
But I told him that I preferred to take my 
chances at home. I am sorry now that I didn’t 


go with him, though I never had any great - 


liking for his company. He’s free and safe 
on the open sea, at any rate, while I’m a prisoner 
here and shall have to stand my trial for what 
I’ve done.” * 

Furnished with this slight clue to the mur- 
derer’s intentions, Eugene Ristori hastened to 
Ajaccio, and made exhaustive inquiries there 
as to what vessels had lately left the port and 
shipped natives aboard. His efforts, however, 
merely resulted in the information that at 
least half-a-dozen men, all answering very much 
to Antonio Emmanuelli’s description, had sailed 
in about as many ships to different parts of 
America during the past fortnight. 

Undaunted by this unsatisfactory news, and 
convinced that one of these men was his quarry, 
young Ristori determined to proceed to -the 
United States, to prosecute his search. Accord- 
ingly he set sail from his native isle, and some 
weeks later landed in New York. Here he first 
of all sought employment, for he was a poor 
man, and had to earn his living. His knowledge 
of languages proved useful here, and he managed 
to obtain a situation as a clerk. In his leisure 
hours he went to this music-hall and that, 
hoping by chance to run up against his man, 
for Emmanucelli had been a constant habrtué 
of such places. Every imaginable place of 
amusement, indeed, he visited in tum on his 
tireless quest. and at the same time he prosecuted 
inquiries in all directions, as well as setting the 
American police on the search. 

To effect the purpose which had brought 
him half-way across the world Ristori spent 
the money he earned like water. Any news 
that seemed like a clue to his man would send 
him without hesitation to another locality ; 
the chase became a monomania with him. He 
raced hither and thither from one end of the 
United States to the other, but still Emmanvelli 
remained undiscovered. 
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Young Ristori confronted his father’s murderer and openly denounced him.” 
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The months rolled into years, during which 
time the young avenger is said to have visited 
all the big centres in the United States, as well 
as Central and South America. Five years passed 
in this way, with Ristori earning his livelihood 
and the money to prosecute his inquiries as best 
he could. He was a waiter here, an interpreter 
there. He took on all manner of employments, 
any engagement that offered in the new locale 
to which he transferred his untiring search, 
absorbed as he was with the sole idea of finding 
his man. The hunt seemed hopeless, but at last 
his perseverance was rewarded. 

In the summer of 1913 he heard by chance 
that the manager of a music-hall in Panama 
resembled Emmanuelli. 

That was enough for Eugene. He proceeded 
forthwith to Panama, and—all impatience to 
test the truth of his information—went to the 
music-hall the same night as he arrived in the 
town. 

The manager was well to the fore. Ristori 
looked keenly at him and recognized him at 
once. It was Antonio Emmanuelli ! 

The young avenger could have wept with joy. 
He had achieved his life’s purpose—discovered 
his man after five years’ search, when he was no 
longer so hopeful as he used to be that the 
information would result in anything. 

How often had he travelled miles and miles 
before, by train or boat, on much stronger 
seeming clues, only to be bitterly disappointed ! 
But now at last he was face to face with his 
father’s murderer. 

From what can be gathered, it does not appear 
that Eugene Ristori made any dramatic public 
denunciation of the ex-bandit and murderer. 
He was not anxious for any theatricality ; and 
his grim, relentless search throughout those five 
long years points to a quiet, reserved nature. 

Antonio Emmanuelli, moreover, was not the 
type of man to be taken without a struggle. 
He had shot the two policemen, Eugene’s father 
and Gaelielmi; had been a brigand in the 
mountains of Corsica, and before then had been 
a‘‘tough.” He was bound to be armed, Ristori 
reflected, and with the first burst of surprised 
alarm, if suddenly denounced, would draw his 


revolver and probably run amuck among the 
people round, caring little whom he killed or 
injured so long as he got away. 

Ristori wanted nothing of that kind. Two 
human lives were quite enough, the young 
avenger thought, for the ruffian to answer for. 
Had it been in the open and they two alone, face 
to face, there is little doubt that Eugene would 
have fearlessly confronted his man and attempted 
to capture or kill him. As it was, however, he 
went quietly to the local police and informed 
them of the manager’s identity. They acted 
promptly and effectually; and Antonio Em- 
manuelli must have had the surprise of his life 
when, as he was quietly lounging in the portico 
of the music-hall, smoking the inevitable 
managerial cigar after seeing the last of the 
audience out of the place, three policemen came 
up as if to ask him a question, and two suddenly 
seized him by the wrists while the third clapped 
handcuffs upon him. 

He was then bundled unceremoniously inside 
a cab, which drew up alongside the kerb at the 
same moment and disgorged Eugene. Barely 
waiting long enough to explain matters to the 
startled bystanders, captors, prisoner, and avenger 
were driven to the police-station. There young 
Ristori confronted his father’s murderer and 
openly denounced him. The scene was dramatic 
in the extreme. Emmanuelli literally cowered 
before his accuser. Just think of his position ! 
With thousands of miles of ocean separating him 
from the scene of his crime, and the years slipping 
away, it was all brought back to him with a rush 
by the son of one of his victims ! 

Eugene Ristori fully satisfied the authorities 
at Panama as to the prisoner’s identity, and 
obtained his extradition. The wretched 
Emmanuelli was sent back to France to be 
tried for his double crime, and the case was 
heard in the Assize Courts at Valence, in the 
south-east corner of France. Eugene gave 
evidence before the court, and on November rst, 
1913, Emmanuelli was sentenced to penal 
servitude for life. Eugene Ristori had kept the 


vow he had made five years before over his 
father’s dead body and brought the murderer 
to justice. 
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The story of.a night of terror in the wilds of Transcaucasia. 


The Author has done a great 


deal of wandering in these little-known regions, and vouches for the absolute authenticity of this 
tragic narrative. 


is a house that has no name. 

Probably it is only known as the 

dwelling of the man whose name it 

bears in white letters on a little 

blue board fastened to the white- 

washed wall over the door. I was never there 

but once, and then only for a single night—a 

night of such horror and tragedy that L have 

only to close my eyes to recall every detail of 

those ghastly hours. To me, if to no other soul 

remaining alive, it is the ‘‘ House of the Chained 
Bear.” 

I had come up from Asia Minor through 
Georgia and was journeying towards the wild 
uplands of Transcaucasia, that vast natural 
barrier ’twixt Asia and Europe—a little-known 
region three times the size of the whole British 
Isles; a country of savage mountains many 
thousands of feet higher than the highest Alps. 
It is the home of fierce peoples and warrior- 
tribes, where life is cheap and death swift, and 
the mountaineers go armed to the teeth despite 
the law. It is not yet fifty years since the 
Circassian people were finally subdued by Russia 
in their mountain fastnesses and the last of their 
rock-bound strongholds captured. As yet, ex- 
cept for the main passes between the untrodden 
snows and glitéering glaciers. it is a practically 
unknown country. Indeed, why should a man 
go there unless he be a vagabond wanderer, 
taking his life in his hand and a revolver in his 
pocket? Among these dense forests and dizzy 
heights murder and feud and vengeance stalk 
swiftly and silently upon their prey, as | was to 
find. In the mountains of Transcaucasia dead 
men tell no tales—or dead women cither. The 
bullet is sure, the knife sharp, and a silken 
girdle can strangle the life from the fairest 
throat. People talk of Europe as though every 
mile was ordered and planned, every road a 
well-regulated highway. There is a Savage 
Europe as strange and little known as anything 
in the world, and in the wilds of Georgia it 
waits, fiercely silent and unsubdued: a place 
where conduct is ruled by an unwritten code, and 
justice is administered without courts of law. 


It was late afternoon, and I was tramping 
along the road over the silent mountains of 
that part of Transcaucasia where Georgia joins 
Imeretia. Below lay forested depths and dark, 
still ravines, with flashes of silver torrents 
shining through the leaves. Above, great pin- 
nacles of rock and snow-clad peaks rose towering 
into the sky. The road had crossed wide lava 
streams of dead volcanoes, grey tracks of 
desolation down ‘the mountain-side. Several 
stout wooden galleries protected the narrow, 
ledge-like pass from the stupendous avalanches 
that frequently rush down with a noise like 
thunder, crashing from the heights above and 
tearing to destruction all that lies before them. 
Forests, bridges, villages, are all hurled into 
fragments before the overwhelming fury of the 
oncoming avalanche. 

Not a single hillsman had passed me for over 
an hour. I had the world to myself. Suddenly 
I noticed the strange absence of shadows. The 
day, which had been full of brilliant sunshine, 
had imperceptibly changed. ‘There were as yet 
no clouds in the sky, but the blue had faded to 
a heavy grey, like lead. Little puffs of wind 
rustled the mountain flowers among the crevices 
of the bleak rocks and died into the oppressive 
stillness again. There was that awful atmospheric 
depression weighing on the mountains which 


presaged the coming of one of the terrible Trans- 
caucasian storms, which lay waste a whole 


country-side and sweep entire settlements to 
destruction. Woe betide the traveller who is 
out in the mountains without shelter when the 
Bora winds come ! 

I hurried my steps, for there was no place of 
shelter anywhere to be seen among the walls of 
rock. A feeling of deep depression gripped me, 
a sense of approaching calamity which it seemed 
impossible to shake off. And then, in a gully 
among the rock-clitfs of the mountain-side, some 
hundred yards away from the road, up ona little 
plateau, I saw a low, white stone house. It 
looked half dukhau or rest-house, and _ half Cir- 
cassian farm. A flight of seven or eight steps 
led up to a broad veranda that ran along the 
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but a flash of vivid lightning in the 
gathering gloom and the distant 
tremble and mutter of the thunder 
among the mountain crags decided me. 
The nearest village with a rest - house 
was three versts farther on. If possible, 
I must spend the night here. 

I would to Heaven I had braved the 
storm and continued on my way ! 

Leaving the road, I took the little 
path towards the house. As I ap- 
proached the steps I heard the rattle _ 
of a chain. A huge brown bear came 
up out of a dug-out in the earth and 
stood looking at me curiously. With 
stealthy tread he came towards me 
to the end of his heavy chain, making 
front of the building. A few fowls were scratch- a low noise of anger. He stood and watched 
ing among the refuse and dry earth below the me intently with his small, cruel eyes as I 
steps. It was an unprepossessing-looking place, went up to the house, The door stood wide 


* A huge brown bear came up out of a dug-out and stood looking at 


me curioudly. 


THE HOUSE OF THE CHAINED BEAR. 


open, but there was no sign of any living 
person about. I knocked and waited. There 
was no answer. The rain began to fall in big, 
heavy drops. I walked into a bare stone 
passage with four doors, two on each side; the 
one nearest me was ajar. I pushed it open 
gently and walked into the room. ‘lhere was a 
low scream of terror. A young Gruzinian woman, 
of refined and exquisite beauty, was sitting with 
a dark, handsome young man at a table. ‘I'he 
man sprang to his feet as I entered, and his hand 
flew to his pocket. The woman went white to 
her sensitive lips and lowered the long lashes of 
her shining, dark eyes as though about to faint. 
The young man put one hand over hers and 
whispered something, and she leant forward, 
. drawing her lace shawl around her, in an en- 
deavour to regain her self-possession. 

Apologizing for my intrusion, | explained that 
I had knocked and could get no answer. Seeing 
it was a total stranger, the young man’s hand 
dropped to his side. To my request to be 
allowed to spend the night there, he politely 
went out into the passage and called loudly to 
someone at the back. A swarthy, black-haired 
mountaineer answered the summons, and none 
too graciously arranged for me to have one of 
the rooms across the stone passage. It con- 
tained an iron bedstead with a mattress and 
dirty-looking pillow, two empty packing-cases 
with a little tin jug and basin on the top, and 
one kitchen chair. There was a small. dusty 
tkon high up on the wall in the corner, and 
opposite the bed was a large, gaudy-coloured 
print of ‘‘ The Seven Stages of the Life of Man,” 
beginning with a strangely-attired baptismal 
party of Russian peasants, and ending with a 
still more extraordinary funeral. 

The young man and woman, it appeared, had 
the room next to mine. They also had taken 
refuge from the storm, which now raged with 
appalling fury. The hurricane seemed as though 
it must tear the house from the rock on which 
it.was built and hurl it to destruction. ‘The rain 
beat down in a blinding delug , hiding the 
mountains in a mist of falling water. Every 
now and again a blinding flash of lightning 
blazed through the gloom, illuminating with 
awful brilliance every detail of the room where 
we three sat. Presently the heavy, top-hooted 
mountaineer brought a little oil-lamp and set 
it on the table. The young Gruzinian beauty 
was white with fright. She seemed in a state of 
abject terror—but of what? She had, without 
a doubt, been accustomed to such storms all 
her life. Through the roar of the wind and the 
beating of the rain against the house, it seemed 
to me that she was straining her ears for another 
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sound. Once the frenzy of the gale rattled the 
door as though about to tear it from its hinges. 
She crouched into the corner at the sound, with 
her eyes fixed on the door as though Death was 
waiting for her there. ‘The young man also 
listened tensely, his hand on his pocket, his long 
Circassian cloak thrown back. 

Before long, another mountaineer, in shabby 
national dress, with cross-eyes and a bushy 
beard, brought us some supper—a pilaffe of rice 
and chicken and a couple of bottles of red wine, 
strong and rough. ‘he meal was a silent one. 
The young woman hardly touched the food and 
refused the wine. She never spoke except to 
answer some remark of her companion. He 
tried to rally her, and once or twice was rewarded 
with a sad smile of great sweetness. Her fine 
eyes looked up into his appealingly, with an 
expression of perfect trust. At such moments 
he unconsciously threw back his shoulders and a 
look of strong determination came into his sun- 
tanned, handsome face. 

About nine o'clock the rain almost ceased 
and the hurricane began to wear itself out. I 
went to the window and peered out into the 
pall of inky darkness. ‘There was neither moon 
nor stars, only an all-enveloping blackness. 
The wind was still tearing and screeching among 
the precipitous crags. 1 could hear the sound of 
a torrent boiling and roaring among the rocks 
down the side of the mountain. The young 
woman got up, and, after a moment’s hesitation, 
whispered something to the young man. He 
looked at her reassuringly and shook his head. 
“* Quite impossible,” he answered. “ It would 
be madness on such a night as this. No one 
can see the road. We are all weather-bound 
alike.” 

He tumed round and struck a match to light 
one of the two candles placed on the table. She 
bade me ‘‘ good night,” with a gentle bow, and 
they both passed out of the room and across the 
stone passage. 

I looked at my watch. It was half-past nine. 
I yawned as I sat in the bare, uncomfortable 
little room. The great height of the mountain 
pass made the night cold and chilly. The fresh 
air and the long tramp had made me sleepy, but 
I could not get rid of the eerie feeling of 
impending calamity. It seemed absurd. Many 
a time I had slept in a rest-house among the wild 
Caucasian mountains, and felt exhilarated by 
the experience. I told myself it was childish 
and the result of being overtired. Taking a 
match, I also struck a light, took up my candle, 
and went across to my bedroom. ‘The house 
was very still. ‘The rain began to pour again 
steadily, the wind continued moaning and 
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sighing round the walls, but within all was quiet, 
The couple in the 


with an almost sinister silence. 
next room made not the faintest sound. 


Setting the candle down on the packing-case, | 
took off my boots, coat, and trousers, and prepared 
There was 
It is often so in Trans- 
travellers bring 
Just as I was about 
to blow out the candle | remembered to look at the 
door. There was no key in the lock, but a stout bolt 


to lie down in my underclothes. 
covering for the mattress. 
caucasian dukhaus in the mountains ; 
what they require with them. 


was screwed to the 
wood just below the 
keyhole. This I slipped 
securely across into its 
socket ; then I went 
back to bed, placed the 
candle and matches on 
the chair by my side, 
and blew out the light. 
Above the steady rush 
of the torrent down 
the precipice beneath 
the window I could hear the rain pattering and 
beating as it was driven by the wind against 
the rocks. 

I must have fallen asleep almost immediately, 
for it seemed to me IJ had slept hours when 
something awakened me. I do not know what 


no 


“The man sprang to his feet as I entered, and his hand 


it was. Travellers in wild places acquire the 
habit of waking swiftly at the approach of the 
unexpected. It is a natural habit in an environ- 
ment where the law and order of Western Europe 
do not prevail. I listened carefully and heard 
nothing, but I was fully conscious something 
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lew to his pocket.” 


had awakened me. What was it? Then, as I 
listened, faint whispers came softly from the 
passage. People were talking in the sitting- 
room, but very quietly. The wind swept with 
a wailing sound under the bedroom door, making 
a strong draght. That meant the outer door 
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at the front of the house was open. Some 
person or persons had arrived. It must have 
been the faint noise of the stealthy opening of 
the door that had disturbed me, I decided. I 
was glad I had slipped the bolt, or it was quite 
likely the newly-arrived travellers would be put 
to share my room. In the Transcaucasian 
mountains I have often slept on the floor of a 
post-house with three or four other men in the 
same room, strangers to me and to each other. 
Turning over, I pulled my coat up across my legs, 
for the night was chilly, and fell asleep again. 

How long I slept the second time I have no 
idea. It may have been only a few minutes, 
or it may have been an hour. Suddenly I was 
awakened by- the most blood-curdling shriek 1 
ever heard—a woman’s shriek of heartbreaking 
terror, followed by another of still wilder agony, 
and a dull crash of something heavy, like furni- 
ture, falling. 

I sprang out of bed, instantly wideawake. 
At the same moment there was the sound of a 
man’s deep-voiced cry and of fierce struggling 
in the next room. A revolver shot rang out, 
followed by the cry of a man mortally hurt. 
Something heavy was hurled against the wall. 
There was the sound of furious shuffling and 
straining of two strong men in deadly embrace ; 
then someone rushed panting and gasping past 
my door. Instantly two more shots rang out 
in quick succession, followed by two appalling 
shrieks, and something fell in the passage and 
lay there choking and moaning. 

I tried my door, but it would not open ; it was 
locked from the other side. There were moaning 
sobs from the next room, ending in an agonized 
yell of pain—then silence. Following this, I 
heard a deep voice speaking, and another cry 
rising to a piercing crescendo of strangled horror. 

The cries came faintly now, as though 
smothered beneath a pillow, but something, 
like two kicking feet, beat rapidly and furiously 
against the wall in a last mad struggle for life. 
Then the dull thuds became slower and more 
spasmodic, and finally ceased. 

My hair was bristling on my head with horror 
as I threw myself vainly against the door. I 
was a helpless prisoner. The moaning in the 
passage continued feebly at intervals. ‘There 
was the sound of stealthy footfalls and hurried 
whisperings ; then the cold draught again blew 
and soughed beneath the door. I caught the 
sound of something being dragged away over 
the stones, and the feeble moans grew fainter, 
until they died away in the distance. There 
was dead silence again in the house. The rain 
had ceased; only the rushing water foamed on 
among the rocks in the darkness. 
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Very quictly I lay down on the floor and tried 
to peer under the door. A light was burning in 
the passage. What I could see brought me out 
in a cold perspiration. Standing on the other 
side of my door, absolutely still, were two large 
naked feet, with the toes turned towards me. 
They never moved. I scarcely dared to breathe. 
For the first time in my life | bitterly regretted 
my folly in being absolutely unarmed. Presently 
there was a faint noise in the distance, and the 
feet slightly changed their position. The draught 
suddenly ceased. The feet moved to one side 
in utter silence, and were joined by another 
pair, also naked, and covered with wet mud and 
splashed with blood. ‘These came and stood by 
the first pair. There was a quiet, stealthy move- 
ment, and they were joined by someone in heavy 
mountainecr’s top-boots. ‘Then absolute silence 
reigned again, save for the sighing of the night- 
wind among the desolate mountain peaks. I 
could hear my own heart beating as I lay there 
on the floor watching the feet beneath the door. 

It must have been a quarter of an hour, 
possibly more, that we waited thus in perfect 
silence, the atmosphere tense with feeling. To 
me it seemed an eternity. ‘hen came the sound 
of whispering. ‘The voices were so low I could 
not distinguish a word, and very cautiously the 
unseen owners of the feet moved noiselessly away. 
The light was extinguished ; a door was gently 
opened and closed, and silence reigned again. 
I continued lying on the floor, straining every 
nerve to catch the faintest sound. Would those 
feet come back in the darkness? Were they even 
then stealing towards my door—and for what 
purpose ? 

Suddenly I shivered with the cold. It was 
still pitch-dark. Standing up, I groped my way 
back to bed again and lay down. I must have 
sunk into a sleep of utter exhaustion, for when 
I opened my eyes it was almost broad daylight. 
There were voices, now gruff and undisguised, 
in the passage outside my door, a tramping of 
heavy boots, and sounds of vigorous scrubbing. 
I got up and dressed quickly. My one idea was 
to get away from that house of death ; to leave 
at once—if they would allow me to leave! 
Nothing else mattered now; I was sick with 
horrer. I drew back the bolt and tried the door. 
It yielded at once, and I walked out into the 
corridor. 

The man who had brought in the supper the 
night before was on his hands and knees scrub- 
hing. Directly I appeared he looked up at me 
fixedly with his horrible cross-eves, and without 
answering my subconscious greeting, called out 
sharply to someone. 

The plaster, I noticed, was chipped from the 


walls where some of the bullets had hit it, and 
low down on the white-toned colour-wash were 
dull, ominous brown splashes. A dark stain 
like the print of half a hand showed on the wall 
above the floor where the man was scrubbing. 

Immediately he called, the swarthy moun- 
taineer who had allotted me my room the night 
before appeared. 

He bowed slightly, and stood in the doorway 
gazing at me with black, piercing eyes. 

“T hope the Barin slept well? ” he said. 

There was mingled insolence and threat in 
the tone. 

“Thank you,” I answered, evenly. 
slept well, but ] had a bad dream.” 

“Oh!” he replied, fingering the dagger in his 
belt significantly. ‘‘ Bad dreams are best for- 
gotten. Is it not so? ” 

The bearded, cross-eyed man got up from the 
floor and came and stood a little behind me. 

“Yes,” I answered, “ bad dreams are better 
forgotten, and not told.” 

“You are wise,” he remarked, “‘ if you forget 
your dreams. Bad dreams are better locked in 
the breast, to die with the man who dreamt them. 
It brings ill-fortune to repeat them.” 

““ My dreams die in the morning after I awake,” 
I told him. 

“ Always ? ” he asked. 

“* Bad ones, always,” I answered. 

“Ts your dream of last night forgotten ? ” he 
inquired. 

“ Certainly,” I told him ; “ I forgot it directly 
I awoke.” 

“ Never recall it,” he said, looking me straight 
in the eyes, “ for there are hands that reach 
farther than Georgia ; and a family has a longer 
memory than a single man’s lifetime.” Then 
he paused. “ L also had a dream,” he continued, 
gazing intently at me. “1 dreamt that a faith- 
less wife and her worthless lover were caught 
by her husband and brother, and met the just 
vengeance they merited.” 

There was a tense silence. I pulled out some 
money for my night’s lodging and placed it on 
the table. Ie did not even look at it. 

“T have forgotten my dream,” I said, ‘“‘ and 
I do not talk in my sleep.” 

I moved towards the door. 
and let me pass. 

“Good-bye,” I remarked, in an impassive voice. 

“ Good-bye,” he returned, stolidly. 

I walked down the steps and across the open 
space towards the mountain read. As I passed 
the chained bear was gnawing and mauling a 
big bone. 

I did not breathe freely till that dreadful place 
By miles behind me. 


“Yes, I 


He stepped aside 
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OF TIBET. 


By Reginald Farrer. 


The story of two years’ wanderings—largely among wild lands and wilder 
people, whose chief desire is to build the intruding foreigner up in a damp 
bonfire to smoulder to death. With only one white companion and three 
native attendants Mr. Farrer traversed the length and breadth of China, and 
penetrated into the rugged, little-known country on the Tibetan 
border, an inaccessible ‘‘ No Man's Land,” where the tribesmen 
acknowledge no authority save their own. The Author's object 
was merely scientific—the collection of new plants—but his 
little party met with stranger and more exciting experiences 
than fall to the lot of many more professedly adventurous 
expeditions. These articles, which will be found particularly 
interesting, have been specially written for ‘“ The Wide World 
Magazine.” The photographs are supplied by Underwood & 
Underwood. 


= Il. 
XCURSIONS into the mountains, we speedily found, were 
not easy to achieve ; and much time had to be spent in 
soothing and cajoling the civil and military governors of 
the city before they could be got to countenance such 
hazardous undertakings. For dear Mr. Pung and Great 
Lord Jang were living very harassed lives just then. At the best of 
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times they had no such easy places, set to 
rule a lawless and remote little poverty- 
stricken town, surrounded by yet more lawless 
enemies. Distracted by their divided authority, 
they were expected to keep the whole concern 
going, and their own state maintained, on 
salaries that were not only ludicrously in- 
adequate but which also were never paid. Mr. 
Pung, the Military Mandarin, had an unpaid 
salary of some ten shillings a year on which to 
keep up his official position. Poor little man! 
no wonder he was haggard and dried up with 
constant anxiety. Had it not been that his 
wife ‘‘ had money,” I cannot imagine how he 
would have got along, especially as over every 
Chinese governor’s head there hangs day and 
night the danger of dismissal at a few hours’ 
notice by his Viceroy. This fate, indeed, actually 
befell poor old Lord Jang during my own stay 
in Siku. He was ordered to quit not a week 
after he had celebrated his birthday with a 
royal “ beano,” to which all the town was bidden 
for some three days in succession, the celebrations 
culminating in a stately banquet, at which 
Purdom and I were the star guests. : But I will 
reserve the tale of a Chinese dinner until we can 
dine even more augustly, with the Viceroy him- 
self, at Lanchow. 

During the summer our Siku man- 

How Siku darins had but little mind for 

was Saved. feasting. In the first place, their 

lives were convulsed by the White 
Wolf Rebellion ; from which, in point of fact, 
they had rare good luck in escaping with throats 
unslit and city unsacked. How it was that they 
did succeed in saving Siku nobody ever knew. 
Lord Jang’s story was that when the invading 
army was sweeping northward up the Black- 
water valley, he sent down yamen messengers, 
disguised as coolies, to the point whence the 
wild track to Siku diverges westward up the 
river. When the Wolves paused to ask how far 
it was to Siku the innocent-looking labourers 
told them it was thirty miles, instead of being 
merely ten. ‘Thereupon the Wolves did not 
think the diversion worth while, and continued 
on their way. A much less romantic tale, how- 
ever, was current in the town, where we were 
told that Lord Jang and two or three of the 
leading merchants of the place had clubbed 
together to put up a fat purse, with which they 
had bribed the Wolf to omit Siku from his list 
of cities to be sacked. 

However this may be. hardly had the Wolf- 
peril passed away up north than the Tibetan 
attack again put the town and its governors 
in a flutter. And, when even this was success- 
fully over, imagine the stupefaction of the 
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inhabitants when they rose one morning to find 
three or four hundred well-drilled modern troops 
from Szechuan marching by companies into the 
city. Lanchow, powerless to spare any forces 
for the protection of the southern border, had 
wired to Cheng-tu: and Szechuan had accord- 
ingly sent up a battalion to help. The town was 
all excitement. Never before had anybody there 
set eyes on a modern rifle, or a properly drilled 
and uniformed soldier. And these trim, slim 
strangers in breeches and tunics offered only 
bits of paper for payment, pretending they were 
money ; and large, round discs of silver. Nobody 
knew what to make of it all, and the whole place 
buzzed with excitement, while poor fat old Lord 
Jang grew quite thin and worn with waddling 
about trying to find accommodation and proven- 
der for all these new-comers. In a few days, 
however, matters settled down, and one fine 
morning the army went marching out of the 
west gate and away up over the blazing hills 
into ‘Tibet. Terrific rumours soon returned of 
battles and slaughterings; the wounded also 
returned, and it was we, of course, who were 
called upon to tend them. 

This was no joke, with neither 
anesthetics nor appliances to hand, 
and with the good people of Siku 
watching our performances with 
superstitious and panic-stricken anxiety. After 
many days some chloroform was procured from 
Szechuan, and the actual operations could pro- 
ceed. These proved even less of a joke to the 
totally untried practitioners. My own part was 
to administer the anesthetic, while the cook 
held the patients’ heads and Purdom did grisly 
things with razors, till the dense crowd of 
spectators fled away in terror. For, of all 
nations, the Chinese—popularly supposed to be 
so stolid and dull—are in point of fact the most 
intensely excitable. To such a degree is this 
the case, indeed, that their apparent calm is 
their own deliberate defence against the well- 
known dangers of a nerve-storm or an anger-fit, 
in the reaction from which they often collapse 
and die. It may be imagined, then, that in a 
wild little border town, where surgery is an 
unknown and appalling form of vivisection, one 
operates with an anxious heart ; for if anything 
went wrong and no cure was effected, the 
miracle would at once be considered devilish 
and malicious magic, and popular feeling would 
be dangerously roused agiinst the unlucky 
perpetrators. Luckily, however, all went well 
with our patients, and the little town grew quite 
proud of the marvels that had been wrought 
in its midst. In the end we even received a 
stately testimonial from the Viceroy at L@fchow, 
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Cressing a Tibetan bridge—The Author and his pony fell off 
one of these ramshackle structures into the river beneath, 


thanking us—on a document the 
size of a young table-cloth—for 
our services in saving the city of 
Siku and its wounded defenders. 
It was after the, subsidence of 
all these disturbances that we 
were able to achieve our proper 
work in the mountains, where the 
dreaded “ devils of the heights ” 
rewarded our venturesome intru- 
sion with so fearful a succession 
of storms that it seemed as if our 
very tents- would be blown away 
into space, and I grew quite 
nervous for fear the crops of Siku, 
far below, might be ruined by the 
hail, and the damage again put 
down to our discredit. But we 
met with no misadventure, and 
returned at last carrying a new 
recruit to the caravan in the 
form of a baby musk-deer whose 
parents had left it abandoned in 
the bushes, where it betrayed 
itself by bleating. 
Summer was now 
advancing, and cur 
work on the ranges 
about Siku being 
The gate-house of Kwan-Ting Village. complete, it became time to be orf 
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again up towards the mountain-chains in the 
north-west. ‘The adventure was rather ticklish, 
and it took many days of diplomacy before we 
could get permission fromGreat Lord Jang ; for all 
this time Siku had been sitting in utter isolation, 
and we could learn nothing of the roads outside 
except that everything was left desolate by the 
passing of the Wolves, and that brigandage 
might be rife in the ruined villages. Nevertheless, 
early in July we got off and away down the hot 
river valley to where the South River cuts down 
at right angles into the Blackwater. Up along 
this hideously mud-coloured river the caravan 
wound its way from day to day, making traverse 
after traverse over shaky bridges, each one more 
rickety than the last. Up here, on the border, 
these bridges are purely Tibetan in design. 
From either bank tier over tier of tilted poles is 
built out until they will go no farther; then 
these two leaning piers are spanned by a brace 
of poles, with planks laid athwart them and 
battened down with mud and brushwood. Some- 
times, at important crossings, these bridges are 
really magnificent structures ; but more often 
they are the most ramshackle affairs imaginable, 
quivering and rocking beneath one’s tread until 
one is devoutly thankful when the mules and 
ponies are safe across with their burdens. Not 
that one rides over such bridges: on one of the 
rare occasions when I ventured to do so, the fat 
little one-eyed pony backed outwards with me, 
and down we both fell to the roaring grey river 
far beneath! For some moments I was in 
grave doubts as to whether my last hour hadn’t 
come, but we got outalive. ‘Ihe top photograph 
on the previous page shows a good specimen of 
the better class of bridge, with a mule gingerly 
adventuring across it. 

The journey up the desolate South River 
valley was monotonous but peaceful. Every 
village showed traces of the Wolves, in white- 
coifed widows and the blackened wreckage of 
houses ; but, as usual, the extent of the devasta- 
tion was not up to one’s worst anticipations. 
A picture is given of the gate-house of the little 
village of Kwan-Ting, above which you get a 
glimpse of tropical scenery in the narrows of 
the Nan Hor gorges, which cut deep down 
between steep and arid hills, cultivated whenever 
possible with terraced strips of corn. Higher 
up the valley widens; the hills are lower, less 
wild, and clothed in rough scrub. ‘The Nan Hor 
itself, instead of roaring, cooped up in wild 
gorges—through which you make your way 
along rickety galleries built out from the dark, 
beetling face of the precipice—is now, as the 
next picture shows, a great expanse of many 
shallow runnels, with stretches of shingle in 
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between. On each side are projecting head- 
lands of fertility, where flat-roofed villages squat, 
all golden in July with their swathes of carted 
grain out drying on the roof-racks. 

Some days after this we crossed a small, low 
range of red hills, where the Nan Hor River has 
its cradle, and on its far side found ourselves 
amidst quite new scenery, as characteristically 
Northern ‘Tibetan as the last had been Western 
There were no more hot, dry hills 
and valleys highly cultivated ; instead, we saw 
huge rolling downs of emerald-green grass and 
wide, shallow river-vales. It gave us a most 
curious feeling of being in a hollow on the very 
roof of the world, with the surrounding hills 
barely holding up the sky so close overhead— 
a sky of blue as hard and intense and luminous 
as the vivid green of the hills. Here, at a junction 
of minor rivers with the great stream of the 
Tao Hor, coiling wildly eastwards out of Tibet, 
sits the big, walled city of Minchow, in a plain 
among the hills. Minchow suffered very badly 
from the Wolves, Who looted and sacked the 
place thoroughly, burning the governor’s yamen 
and the leading pawnshops, and shooting down 
a deputation of the leading citizens to start 
with, just to encourage the remainder. The 
city, indeed, shut its great gates and prepared 
to hold out ; but the Wolves merely thrust their 
swords into the chinks of the brickwork, one 
above the last, to form a ladder, and so swarmed 
up and over into the town— like so many rats,” 
as the citizens indignantly commented. 

But Minchow suffered no fate so 

The appalling as befell Old Taochow, 
Tragedy farther up on the border, towards 

of Taochow. which the Wolves moved on from 
Minchow in the June of that same 

year. Old Taochow had a high reputation, 
having never been touched or taken by any 
invader. Accordingly, from far and near the 
inhabitants of the whole country-side packed 
within its walls on rumour of the Wolf’s advance, 
until there was barely standing room in the 
streets, and some ten or eleven thousand people 
were crowded in the town. In vain did the 
Mohammedan population offer a gallant but 
desperate resistance. The Wolf army came 
crashing through, and literally hardly a living 
soul escaped to tell the dreadful tale of the sack 
of Taochow. ‘The Wolves deliberately slaughtered 
not only every human being, but all cattle and 
horses, and even down to the very dogs and 
cats, until the gates were blocked to their arches 
with stacked carrion, and for many weeks after- 
wards no one could approach the ruins of the 
city within miles. Fire did its work when the 
sword had finished ; the missionaries, who had 
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The Nan Hor River above the gorges, 


very prudently left the town betimes and betaken 
themselves to flight across the great green Alps, 
could see from afar as they fled the glare of the 
burning city rising high above the intervening 
ranges. When all was over, one house alone, 
and that only by accident, was left standing in 
the whole walled expanse of what only twenty- 
four hours before had been a flourishing Chinese 
city. As for the Mohammedans, when all was 
lost, they at least escaped death at the hands 
of their enemies. Into their magnificent high- 
towered mosque they crowded, every one of 
them, set fire to it, and so perished. Why 
Taochow should have been thus specially singled 
out for this awful fate there seems no ascertained 
reason, though many rumours were afloat. 
Enough, however, that the city was wholly 
wiped out and the central point of the whole 
Tibetan fur-trade with China destroyed for several 
seasons to come. 

Meanwhile, farther up north, Lanchow sat 
shivering within its gates, and great distrust was 
felt of the Mohammedan troops on the big passes 
above Taochow, which now alone remained to 
stop the advance of the Wolf upon the capital 
of the province. However, these did at last, 
when all the harm had been done, decide to 
come down on the right side of the fence. They 
began to move south from the heights of Lotus 


Mountain, and immediatelv the Wolves, at the 
Vol. xxxix.—10, 
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end of their resources and with 
nowhere farther to go, scattered 
and broke in such a hurry that 
they left their dinners warm in the 
cooking-pots. Wildly they fled 
back southwards, announcing that 
they meant to loot the great 
abbey of Jo-ni and then return. 
The princely abbey shook in 
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its walls, and many of its monks discovered 
a pressing need for change of air among the 
high Alps. But the Living Buddhas held their 
ground, and the prayers of the abbey went up 
night and day, with the result that the Wolf 
never ventured that way at all, and wherever 
he went he was dogged by disaster. A big 
force of the brigand’s followers met their doom in 
the Tao River. When they reached it, they had 
reason to regret the bridge that spanned it from 
China to Tibet, and which they had destroyed. 
They built a huge raft to ferry themselves 
across, but in the middle of the river—whether 
by special malice of the whirlpool, or the 
imprecations of the princely abbey—it over- 
turned, and hundreds of Wolves were drowned. 
We could not understand why friends at Jo-ni 
sent us down a bottle of carbolic to assist our 
journey up from Minchow, but we speedily dis- 
covered that it was to guard our noses against 
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the rotting corpses that lined the banks of the 
Tao for a mile or more below the whirlpool. 
We passed the site of the bridge and, being 
unable to cross on to the Chinese side of the 
river, continued thenceforward along the Tibetan. 
It is a tame journey, with no big moentains in 
sight, round bay after bay of the river, under 
green, high hills that gradually get higher and 
steeper and greener and wilder. And then, by 
a rope-ferry, as shown in the next photograph, 
the whole caravan was transported across to 
the Chinese side of the river again, and con- 
tinued along it till the city of Jo-ni was reached. 

A crumbling, poor little place is the city of 
Jo-ni, as you may judge from the photograph 
of its main street, with a knot of its inhabitants, 
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arranged on the Chinese system of courtyards 
one behind another. Here one calls in state on 
the great man. His Highness Yang Tusa, 
Prince of Jo-ni, was a very magnificent young 
man, tall and sumptuous in his Chinese silks 
and satins, presenting a very different picture 
from that of a few weeks earlier, when, on the 
alarm of the Wolf, he huddled himself into the 
rags of a Chinese coolie and conveyed himself 
hurriedly away across the river to a secure hold 
in Tibet, leaving his capital and its inhabitants 
to shift for themselves. For his Highness is a 
bad young man, shifty, tyrannical, and cowardly ; 
his people hate him for his merciless extortions 
and too-frequent use of red-hot irons as an 
argument. With his Chinese overlords he is 
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The rope-ferry on the Tao River above Jo-ni. 


and one of the typical big dogs that keep the 
night hideous with barkings. 

Jo-ni, though on the Chinese side 

The Prince of the river, is the capital of a 

of Jo-ni. big Tibetan principality ranging 

far along the other. In the midst 

of the poor and squalid little town, tucked into 

a gully, rises the palace of the prince, a stately 

building, clean and fresh with gilding and paint, 


always on doubtful terms, owing to his inveterate 
habit of coquetting with monks and Moham- 
medans and other possible elements of revolt 
against Chinese authority. He lives, in fact, under 
a cloud of suspicion from high quarters,and did not 
add to his popularity when, as soon as the Viceroy 
had picked him out to succeed his uncle, the late 
prince, he immediately dismissed all the tried 
and trusted elders who had formed the council 
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of his predecessor, and surrounded himself in- 
stead with a knot of young menas bad as himself. 
Up above Jo-ni lies Jo-ni Abbey, 


The a town in itself, within its vast 
“Living enclosure of wall, straggling along 
Buddhas.” a shelf of the downs. In front is 


a huge open space where, in more 
normal times, great fairs take place at stated 
seasons. In 1914, however, the Wolf had so 
scared all the Border that nobody dared stir 
from home, and therefore no fair took place. 
Even when we passed through the archway that 
leads into the abbey we found it hushed, still, 
and empty as a place of the dead. But Jo-ni 
Abbey is a very famous and important establish- 
ment, founded long ago by the princely house 
to atord an appanage for the cadets of the 
princely line, who one by one become abbots of 
Jo-ni. Now, however, for a hundred years or 
So no reigning prince has had a younger brother, 
so that for all this time there has been no 
prince-abbot, and the government of the abbey 
is vested in the higher ecclesiastics and the 
Five Incarnate Buddhas in whom the founda- 
tion at present rejoices. There is a sixth, indeed, 
but he is now very aged, and lives retired 
in august dowagerhood across the river, in a 
gilded palace far up in a forested fold of the 
hills, where he foretells the future with such 
discernment that the country people flock to 
him from far and near. His Highness Yang 
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Tusa also plays his part in ruling the abbey: 
and on certain days sits in justice upon the 
smaller offences, ordering ill-behaved young 
monks so many strokes with the terrific plaited 
leathern whips that hang on each side. But 
he has no further control, for Jo-ni stands alone 
among the big abbeys of North-Eastern ‘libet in 
admitting no lower diocesan authority than the 
supreme holiness of the Dalai Lama himself, 
far away in Lhasa. Further, Jo-ni shares with 
Lhasa and Urga alone its monopoly of printing 
the Scriptures, and is celebrated throughout all 
Tibet as possessing the largest known invocation- 
wheel—a gigantic three-storeyed affair that fills 
a high tower behind one of the abbey churches. 
With each revolution (if accomplished in the 
right spirit) one acquires a quite special accession 
of merit. 

These abbeys of the north are not, like those 
of Southern ‘libet, huge blocks of buildings ; 
they are rather big, walled towns, full of streets 
of private houses, where the various monks, 
scholars, and Living Buddhas have their resi- 
dences, with splendid churches towering mas- 
sively here and there above the rest. Concerning 
the monks, and the Living Buddhas, and the 
Supreme Living Buddha of all, who is the Dalai 
Lama, a better time will come to tell you when 
we shall have moved up into the spacious leisure 
of the far north. 

It now became our immediate object to get 


A bouse-top scene in Ardjeri. 
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away from Jo-ni into the vast range of limestone 
Alps that lies some fifty miles south of the river, 
across a wilderness of uninhabited hills and 
valleys. Matters were very difficult, for not 
only was all the country still in a scare from the 
Wolf invasion, but a new terror now arose from 
the wild and wicked tribes of inland Tibet, who 
seized this chance of invading Jo-ni land and 
making a little hay on their own account. When 
the Black ‘!'epos go out on a raid, the (compara- 
tively) White Tepos and other “ good ” Tibetans 
lock themselves up safe and 
tight in their high, strong 
manor-houses and lie low. 
Yang Tusa, accordingly, 
made vast difficulties about 
letting us adventure even 
in the direction of the wild 
lands ; and when he had 
at last consented, and 
allotted us an escort, he 
did so only with a mental 
reservation that he meant 
to frustrate our purposes 
all the same. However, 
the first stages of the ex- 
pedition went swimmingly. 
Across the river we pro- 
ceeded and up into that 
strange country of high, 
grassy fells, with hayfields 
on all their southern slopes 
and forests on all their 
northern. Long and far 
goes the track, along hay- 
fields knee-deep in_ lilies 
and harebells and great 
ragged violet asters with 
vermilion eyes (Aster 
Farreri,a new species) ; and 
then you come to wilder 
and wilder country, and 
begin to enter the savage 
ghylls and gorges and 
forested narrows of the 
mountain streams. No 
words could so well bring 
before you the Ardjeri 
glens as the photograph of 
Purdom’s on page 135. 
At Ardjeri 
Held Up. we found 
ourselves suddenly stopped 
short by the cheerful 
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discovery that the crafty prince had given 
our escort orders that on no account were we 
to be allowed to proceed any farther towards 
the hills. But Ardjeri, though far in the 
wilds, was by no means what we wanted. So 
all sorts of diplomacies had to be set on foot ; 
meanwhile we had to pass the time as best 
we could in the head man’s house. On the 
previous page is a view taken on the inner house- 
top, round which runs the gallery of the upper 
storey. Here every Tibetan dwelling of any 
consideration keeps its 
granaries and its private 
chapel. Two ladies of 
the household are seen 
engaged upon their toilet, 
while close by the baby 
plays in the bean-basket. 
In the corner you will 
note the notched pole by 
which you go upstairs, 
and the hollowed log 
wherein all Tibetan farms 
hive their bees and gather 
a honey more delicious 
than any I have ever 
eaten—a crusted, clotted 
essence of sweetness from 
all the mountains and 
their flowers. 

In Ardjeri, then, 
though chafing at these 
delays, we spent our 
time happily enough, 
visited from far and near 
by friendly peasants, from 
among whom I present 
you with the portrait of 
a cheery old Tepo. He 
was a White Tepo, and 
a good soul, very different 
from his cousins, the 
wicked Black Tepos, of 
whom I only once saw a 
sample—and he was lying 
very, very dead on the 
shingles of the Tao River. 
Next month, while still 
detained at Ardjeri, I will 
detain you likewise, with 
accounts and portraits of 
some ‘Tibetan peasants, 
their houses, and their 
curious ways. 


(To be continued. 
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In the little “Black Republic” of Hayti there exists a mysterious sect of devil-wo shippers 


known as the Voodoo. 
over the superstitious negroes. 


They are suspected of human sacrifices, and wield an uncanny power 
This remarkable story sets forth the terrible experience that 


befell a white man who was unfortunate enough to get into the black books of the cult. 


AHIS narrative relates the experiences 
of a gentleman who bought a cocoa 
plantation in the republic of Hayti. 
The correct names of persons and 
places have been suppressed, owing 
to the fact that the narrator has since returned 
to Hayti and is again engaged in cocoa produc- 
tion. He impressed upon me, when I asked his 
permission to publish his story, that all names 
that might throw light on his identity must be 
eliminated. It is not improbable that he still 
fears the curse of the Voodoo. 

Voodooism is nothing more or less than devil- 
worship, and is an African importation, first 
brought to America by slaves. ‘The deity of this 
lawless cult is known as Danh-ghi, the python. 
Mamaloi and papaloi, queens and kings—witch- 
doctors of the worst type—are elected to rule 
the believers in various sections. They hold 
their meetings by night, usually in inaccessible 
places, and live fowls and goats—even infants, 
it is whispered—are sometimes sacrificed. 

Having read the nerve-trying experiences of 
this gentleman, it will be easy to understand 
whence the expression of ‘* hoodooing ” a person 
originated. 


Just a year ago last November I bought a 
tract of four hundred acres planted with cocoa, 
and situated approximately twenty miles from 
the city of Santo Ricardito, in the ‘“ Black 
Republic” of Hayti. Not until a month later 
did I sail for Santo Ricardito, arriving in that 
beautiful city on December 23rd. ‘The same 
afternoon I was driven out to El Rancho, as my 
plantation was called. ‘he former owner, Sefior 
Catalina, had prided himself on the fact that 
there were few more beautiful haciendas in the 


republic. Its white walls, gleaming in the 
brilliant sunlight, and its flower-filled patio made 
up a beautiful picture. On all sides the delicate 
green of the cocoa trees surrounded the house. 
Senor Catalina had always employed a large 
number of negro labourers on the estate, but 
as | was anxious to reduce expenses to a minimum 
I had ordered all except a few house-servants to 
be discharged, intending to make my own arrange- 
ments later on. Among those retained the most 
prominent was old ‘lomaga, an ancient negress 
beneath whose brown skin flowed the blood of 
the Caribs. Upon her shoulders rested the 
general care of both plantation and hacienda. 

Tomaga came to meet me as my carriage 
passed into the patio, and that evening she ex- 
plained to me the order of things as they had 
been under the proprietorship of my predecessor 
and as they stood since I had become the senor. 
A more honest and well-meaning soul than 
Tomaga it would have been impossible to find, 
and many of her sixty odd years had been 
spent upon the premises of E] Rancho. We 
discussed the management of the place at length, 
and as my inquiries drew to a close she asked 
me when I anticipated returning to New York. 
I replied that 1 was unable to say ; if I liked the 
country and the quiet life of the plantation I 
should stay on. Apparently my answer did not 
please ‘omaga. for she frowned heavily. I was 
at a loss to account for her displeasure, but, not 
caring to inquire, let the matter drop. 

On the evening of January 5th I sat alone 
within the fragrant pa/io of E] Rancho. Before 
me, through the open beveda, my eyes rested on 
a sea of young cocoas, bathed in the silvery light 
of a full moon. their leaves swaying in the soft, 
warm breeze of the tropics. In the distance the 
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outlines of the mountains known as Los Montes 
Oros rose heavenward, and the whole world 
seemed at peace. As I sat there thinking, I told 
myself how wonderful this island paradise was. 
I would never leave it. Another year and the 
cocoa trees would bear seed, bringing me in a 
small fortune. After that I would go on living 
here, luxuriating in the warm sunshine and 
sending my harvests to northern markets. 

How long I sat thus, wrapped in pleasant 
dreams, I do not know, but I was awakened 
from my reverie by the dull “ dum-dum-dum- 
dum-dum ” of a drum. Crossing the boveda, or 
courtyard, I stood just outside, looking out 
pon a sombre land of plantation and forest, 
and listening to the drum-beats. The monotonous 
tones seemed to come from the banana groves 
that stood upon the property of a Mr. Bennett, 
which bordered mine about two miles distant. 
The puzzling, incessant beat of the drum 
awoke recollections of mysterious Morocco in 
my mind. 

_ As I stood there pondering, Tomaga entered 
the patio to close the great gate of the boveda 
for the night. 

“ Tomaga!”’ I called out. 

“ Master !”” 

She approached and stood attentively beside 
me. 

“Do you hear that drumming? ” I queried. 
“‘ Tell me, what does it mean ? ” 

She listened, then shook her uae 

“J hyars nothin’.” 

“ Surely you can,” I returned; ‘an incessant 
drum-beating. It is growing eee Listen!” 

Tomaga was all attention now. Suddenly she 
whirled about, a look of abject terror upon her 
face. 

“ What is it ? ”’ I asked, in alarm, and stretched 
out my hand to grip her shoulders, for I thought 
she was going to fall. 

“ No, no!” she cried, shrinking away from me 
and bracing herself against the plastered wall 
of the boveda. “ You not touch me!” 

I stared at her amazed, and opened my lips 
to speak. 

“ Chi-te !”? warned Tomaga, placing her finger 
on her lips, and throwing a frightened glance 
around her. ‘‘ Dat’s de Voodoo,” she continued, 
in rapid tones, “de Voodoo! Dey’s a-holdin’ 
a meetin’ ober dar pas’ de banana slash in de 
sablier trees.” She paused, then looked heaven- 
wards. ‘‘ Oh, Lawd, don’ let ’em put de Voodoo 
ont’ me,” she wailed. ‘‘ Don’ let ’em put de 
Voodoo ont’ me.” 

“Nonsense, Tomaga,” I said, impatiently. 
“Stop this silly Voodoo talk, and tell me the 
meaning of the drumming.” 


/ 
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But the old negress only shook her head, and 
tremblingly made her way into the patio. 

Now it happened that I had heard of the terrible 
rites of Voodoo worship while on the West Coast 
of Africa, and for a moment I was somewhat 
stunned to hear mention of such a thing from 
the lips of the negress. It is true that instances 
of Voodoo worship have been known in the 
West Indies, but surely, I told myself, this 
beautiful little republic was free from such a 
taint! Perhaps some wild legends concerning 
the ‘‘ black magic” of the cult had reached 
Tomaga, and her vivid imagination had 
immediately transformed the noises I had 
heard into the beat of the medicine-drum in 
the hands of some blood-smeared Voodoo man. 
Unable to curb my curiosity longer, I closed 
the heavy doors of the boveda behind me, 
and followed the mysterious sound through the 
cocoa trees. 

Three-quarters of an hour later 1 had passed 
through the banana “‘ slash,” and was well in 
among the sablier trees. I had, however, dis- 
covered nothing, and was on the verge of return- 
ing, for the sound of the drum had become 
fainter, and I feared that I was trespassing 
where I had no right. Suddenly, however, I 
noticed upon the shiny leaves of the sabliers the 
reflection of a fire. I stopped and listened. 
The faint sound of chanting and the renewed 
“ dum-dum-dum ” of the drum urged me on. 
Creeping cautiously from tree to tree, I came 
at last upon a great fire, whose light penetrated 
far into the surrounding forest. About it were 
sitting and lying black men and women, who 
swayed backwards and forwards to the music 
of their chant. Carefully concealing myself, 
I watched with fascinated gaze. The drummer, 
a huge negro, who sat at the other side of the 
fire, slapped the long goatskin-covered drum he 
held in his lap with his hands, and presently 
he was joined by two others, whose drums were 
smaller. 

After an interval there strode out from a 
thatched hut just within the circle of firelight 
the mamalot, or high priestess of the Voodoo. 
She was a woman of at least forty, clad in an 
old dress of cheap and faded material. Over her 
head and down her back fell a cloth of brilliant 
red, bound around her forehead by a metal band 
to which were attached silver coins that jingled 
and glistened. In one hand was clasped a whip ; 
in the other was a gourd rattle which she swung 
in wide semicircles. Her approach to the fire 
was almost a dance, for with each forward step 
she paused to shake the rattle and mutter some 
gibberish. 

The chanting of the others ceased, and they 
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“The *mamaloi’ raised the whip high above ber bead.” 
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settled back to watch the mamalot. The drums, 
however, continued uninterruptedly. 

Arriving at the place left open for her, the 
mamaloi stood still. For some moments she 
remained thus; then, shaking her rattle, she 
began a chant in which the others joined. Next 
there strode forth two negroes, their bodies 
stripped to the waist. They made their way 
to the priestess, at whose feet they cast them- 
selves, with their faces to the earth. 

The mamaloi raised the whip high above her 
head, and brought it down with all her force 
upon the bare backs of the prostrate men. 
I had seen something like this in Africa, and I 
came to the conclusion that the men were can- 
didates for admission to the cult. After receiving 
many more blows, they were allowed to retire. 
Next a negro appeared from the hut tugging 
a heavy wooden box, in the sides of which holes 
had been bored. 

““Wrongda! Wrongda!” and ‘ Voodoo! 
Voodoo!” cried the blacks, and proceeded to 
prostrate themselves upon the ground. The 
mamalot stepped aside to allow the box to be 
deposited upon the spot where she had stood. 
‘Then, shaking her rattle, she walked thrice 
around the chest, and finally stood upon it. 

Another negro appeared from the hut. He, 
too, carried a rattle, and in the other hand a 
fluttering game-cock. Approaching the mamalot, 
he handed her the bird. The mamaloi lifted the 
fowl and plucked from over its heart three scarlet 
feathers, which she passed to an attendant, 
crying fiercely, ‘ Voodoo!” Well I knew the 
significance of those three feathers. They were 
used for the same purpose in the interior of the 
West Coast of Africa, and | felt pity for the poor 
soul who might be unfortunate enough to find 
the fateful things secreted in his house. The 
three feathers represent three warnings of im- 
pending death, but one would prove enough for 
anyone knowing its message. 

‘The mamaloi’s next move was to cut the 
unfortunate bird’s throat and drink some of its 
blood. ‘This done, the bird was thrown into 
the air, and many hands were stretched forth 
to catch it ere it fell. A white goat was then 
brought to the mamalor, who killed it and allowed 
the blood to drain off into vessels of wine, which 
were then passed among the Voodooists, who 
drank eagerly. 

They then lost all restraint and, leaping from 
the ground, began a wild, barbarous dance. 

Sick at heart, I decided to beat a retreat, for 
from my African experiences | knew that worse 
was to follow. Cautiously I made my way back 
to Fl Rancho, pondering deeply on the things 
I had seen, and wondering what their exact 
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significance could be. For whom were the three 
red feathers intended, for instance ? 

Next morning, January 6th, I did not rise 
until the sun was high in the heavens. Tomaga 
prepared my breakfast as usual, but she did not 
look her old self at all. I made no mention of 
what I had observed the previous night, nor did 
I speak of Voodoo to her. She said little as she 
served breakfast, and I feared she might be ill. 

Presently papers and mail arrived from New 
York, and, bundling them up in my arms, I 
sought a shady corner of the patio. I tried to 
concentrate my mind upon the interesting events 
taking place at home, but my mind kept reverting 
to my experience of the previous night, making 
reading impossible. I had just made up my 
mind to ride over to the Bennetts’, when Tomaga 
approached. 

“ De’s a man wid naranjas at de gate, 
she. 

“ Well, let us have some,” I replied, moving 
towards the boveda. ‘‘ How many shall we 

et?” « 

“ Bedder not buy any, sefior.” 

“ Nonsense ! I have had no oranges for a week. 
Will two dozen keep? ” 

“Yas, sefor. But——” 

“Well, find something to put them in.” 

I crossed the patio and walked to the gate. 
On the other side stood a wooden cart, drawn by 
a team of oxen, and full of oranges. The vender, 
a coal-black negro, stood by the cart with one 
arm resting upon the high wooden wheel. He 
was a picturesque-looking fellow, and I asked 
him in Spanish if he would allow me to take his 
picture provided he were well paid. He shook 
his head emphatically. 

Just then Tomaga appeared, carrying a basket. 
She motioned me aside. 

“ Be keerful dere ain’t no pizen,” she warned 
me, in a low tone. 

Poison! Why should they wish to poison me ? 
I wondered. Tomaga was beginning to get on my 
nerves with her mysterious hints. At any rate, 
I made the negro eat one of the oranges before 
buying any, to the apparent satisfaction of 
Tomaga. The fruit was deposited in the basket, 
and the cart rumbled away down the road, with 
its picturesque owner merrily whistling. 

“What is the matter with you to-day?’ 
I asked Tomaga, as she shouldered the wicker 
basket. “‘ You’ve been acting very strangely 
of late. Are you ill?” 

She looked at me pityingly. 

“Yas, sefior,” she replied; “sick from 
a-worryin’. We is boun’ for trouble. Dat was 
a bad move o’ yours to let dem black men go 
as has been a-workin’ hyar fo’ so long. Sefior 


” 


said 
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Catalina wouldn’ ha’ done nothin’ like that. 
No, sah.” She shook her head. ‘‘ He was too 
much afeared ob de Voodoo.” 

““The Voodoo!” I gasped. 

“Yas, sah.” 

“But you don’t think the Voodoo will be 
declared against us, do you?” I asked. I was 
thinking at the moment of the things I had 
seen and heard at the secret meeting in the 
forest. 

Tomaga nodded her head. 

“[ain’t tol’ you this afore,” she said, ‘‘ ’cause 
I didn’t like to seem a-worryin’. but de time has 
come when you mus’ know. All de udder servants 
am gone, an’——” 

“* All of them? ” I broke in, excitedly. 

“ Dey is all gone. Dey lef’ two days ago, an’ 
Tomaga is de only one lef’.” 

“‘ Why did they leave without letting me know 
or coming for their wages ? ” 

“Dey say de Voodoo is to be put on de 
sefior an’ de whole hacienda. Dey wuz afeared. 
Tomaga, she not much good; she old an’ not 
care. She stay by de white sefior, an’ not be 
feared ob de Voodoo.” 

“ Thank you, Tomaga,” I replied. “I will not 
forget your loyalty. But don’t worry about the 
Voodoo. It will not harm us.” 

“ Bud dis is de time to worry,” she objected. 
“De debils had de meetin’ las’ night. I wuz 
awake mos’ all night, an’ de fust thing I done 
dis mornin’ wuz to look under de big stone in 
de patio, an’ it wuz dar.” 

““ What was there?” 1 merry 

“De wish-bone ob de chicken.” 

“ And that means——” 

“ Death. But I took it an’ trowed it away an’ 
put in its place a lump o’ coal, fedders ob a black 
hen, an’ de breas’-bone ob de chicken we had 
las’ night. Mebbe that will break de spell.” 

I sincerely hoped that Tomaga’s unique fetish 
would break the spell, but L had my doubts. 
I could think of nothing to say, so I kept silent, 
and after a moment the old woman crossed the 
patio and entered the kitchen. 

Nothing more of interest occurred that day, 
but on the next, January 7th, 1 was awakened 
about half-past six in the morning by hearing 
shrieks. Not stopping to dress, I rushed to the 
kitchen, and there found Tomaga rolling and 
moaning upon the floor. 

“Tomaga! Tomaga!”’ I cried. ‘‘ What is the 
matter?” 
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“De oranges!” she gasped. ‘‘ Sehor—do not 
—touch—de——” 

She spoke no more ; the poor woman was dead. 

That afternoon I rode over to Santo Ricardito 
and obtained a guard of soldiers—negroes. 
Fearing that they might be Voodooists and little 
protection to myself, I lived for days in an agony 
of dread, forcing the new cook I had engaged to 
taste everything before it was served upon the 
table. I scoured the country for the fellow who 
had sold me the deadly oranges—they contained 
a poison called ivory-root, I discovered—but 
he could not be found. 

One day, intending to ride over to Bennett’s, 
I picked up my Panama hat, which had been 
hanging upon the back of a chair. I dropped it 
with a start, for firmly stuck in the crown were 
three scarlet feathers, the Voodoo warning to 
clear out or risk immediate death. I suspected 
the soldiers of having allowed a Voodooist to 
enter the hacienda, but as I could prove nothing 
I said nothing. There was no doubt in my mind, 
however, that the feathers in my hat were the 
ones I had seen the mamaloi pluck from the fowl 
at the meeting in the forest. 

A few days after the death of poor Tomaga I 
found dum-kane—ground ivory-root from Africa, 
and poisonous even to the touch—in my shoes, 
and cipher-wood—a grey, mottled bark from a 
poisonous African tree—in my food. I concluded 
that the next attempt would not fail, and decided 
to clear out. Hastily packing my possessions, 
I drove to Santo Ricardito, where I[ arrived on 
January 12th. There I turned El Rancho over 
to the American Cousul until I could find a 
purchaser, and sailed the same afternoon upon 
the Tres Rios. 

One of the devilish Voodoo poisons had taken 
effect, however, for we had hardly left Hayti 
when I was taken violently ill. I remained 
in a semi-conscious condition until my arrival 
in New York, where, after two months under 
the care of physicians, the poison worked 
itself out of my system and my health was 
restored. 

American business men have since told me 
that those who are in a position to know believe 
that Voodoo not only controls the lives of the 
inhabitants of the little republic, but also, in 
a great measure, the State itself. 

Personally I shall take particularly good 
care not to get into the black books of the 
cult again. 


A FLYING MAN IN 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


The Strange Adventures of an Aviator. 
By SYDNEY H. NORTH. 


A very interesting account of a unique enterprise, specially written for ““ The Wide World Magazine.” 
Mr. John G. Barron, the aviator whose exciting experiences are here related, imported a monoplane 
into South America and spent two and a half years giving exhibition flights in Argentina, 
Uruguay, and Brazil. Many of the inhabitants of the regions visited had never seen a flying 
machine before, and all sorts of odd adventures befell Mr. Barron, from being shot at as a 
monstrous bird to having his ‘plane repaired free of charge by a gang of murderers! Flying is 
a hazardous business at the best of times, but in the wilds of South America it is doubly 
dangerous, and the aviator’s mishaps and narrow escapes were many and various. Mr. Barron 
had an eye for the quaint side of things, in spite of his many anxieties, and our readers will 
find this narrative—compiled from his notes—to be decidedly entertaining. 


Ill. 


FROM Gualeguaychu Barron flew to 
Paysandu, of ox-tongue fame, and 
after staying here a few days directed 
his course towards Salto, the second 
largest city in the Republic of 
Uruguay and the last big town on the river 
connected with Buenos Ayres direct by steamer. 
The journey was without incident except for 
the fact that while he was looking over the side 
of the machine his cap was carried away and 
dropped slowly to earth. He recovered this 
cap later, in very curious circumstances. 

When Barron reached Salto his machine was 
at a great height, and although the people in 
the town knew the aviator was coming, and 
were on the look-out for him, they could not 
see him owing to the fact that he was above 
the clouds. ‘This, however, does not always 
mean that the aviator can see nothing beneath 
him, as very frequently there is a rift in the 
clouds through which he can catch a momentary 
glimpse of the earth. Barron was about ten 
thousand fect up at this point, and he was 
enabled, by the thinning out of the clouds at 
certain spots, to ascertain clearly his where- 
abouts. The top photograph on the next page 
gives a fine view of the clouds through which 
the machine had been driving. ‘This photo was 
taken by Barron just as he reached the town. 

Arriving directly over Salto, Barron made a 
dive fo get below the clouds. Once clear of 
these, he was soon able to pick out the race- 
course, or hippodrome, situated on the northern 
side of the town. Here he made a good landing, 


and was welcomed by a large number of people, 
among them being General Bonquet, command- 
ing the Uruguayan garrison, and the British 
Consul. What pleased him most, however— 
so solicitous is the true aviator for the welfare 
of his machine—was the discovery that a shed 
was at his service in which to store his beloved 
aeroplane safely away from danger of rough 
weather. 

Throughout Barron’s varied and lengthy 
journeys this was actually the first occasion on 
which the machine had been properly housed 
since leaving Monte Video three months earlier— 
a fact that speaks volumes for the excellence of 
the Deperdussin monoplane and the care exer- 
cised by the airman. 

‘The evening was so glorious that the aviator 
yielded to his inclination and gave an exhibition 
flight over the town there and then. When he 
returned to the landing-ground he found the 
people greatly excited, and received quite an 
ovation. ‘Then came the usual banquet ; after 
which he was invited to witness an opera that 
was being performed at the time. 

On the following Sunday arrangements were 
made for Barron to give aerial displays between 
the races at the Hippodrome. This announce- 
ment drew a record crowd to the spot, and 
hundreds of ladies who were not accustemed to 
attend races appeared on the course. So great 
was the success of this display that Barron was 
induced to stay another weck and fly again on 
the following Sunday. As horse-racing was not 
a feature of the programme on this occasion, 
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some fresh idea had to 
be conceived to take its 
place. An ingenious 
brain promptly devised a 
competition for guessing 
the height reached by 
the aviator, prizes being 
offered for the nearest 
guess. It was a simple 
and brilliant idea, and 
promised to afford plenty 
of interest and excite- 
ment. The machinewas to 
leave the ground with the 
altimeter set at zero and 
placed on the “ caban” 
of the machine, beyond 
the. reach of the pilot, 
and was to be inspected 
by responsible judges 
after the return to earth. 
Everv- 

TheGreat t hin g 
Guessing being in 
Competition. readiness, 
the mono- 

plane sailed away, and 
steadily and swiftly 
climbed into the heavens 
for ten minutes. Then 
the machine made a wide 
circle, intimating that the 
maximum height had 
been reached. All eyes 


were strained up to where the great bird whirled 
in its circling movement; everybody’s brain 
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was busy trying to estimate, and hundreds of 


pencils were actively jotting down the supposed 
altitude on the tickets provided. All the tickets 


were then dropped 
into an urn. Pre- 
sently the aviator 
planed _ swiftly to 
earth, looking about 
him smilingly, and 
the eager crowd 
surged round him. 

The exciting mo- 
ment had arrived. 
Men and women, 
laughing and _ chat- 
tering, craned their 
necks to witness 
the extraction of the 
little instrument 
which alone could 
give them the all- 
important news, 


to 


inscription means : 


le work 


Argentine, is seen to 


A barber's shop in the wilds—The picture is for the benefit of those unable 
“Wi be hair.” 


Out came the altimeter 
in Barron’s hands, and 
the judges appointed 
gazed at it searchingly. 
Barron gave them his 
reading in feet, but t..c 
competitors’ tickets 
showed the estimated 
height in metres. ‘she 
people thought they had 
been tricked; and the 
South American is not 
the safest person in the 
world to play that kind 
of game on. Barron 
recognized in a flash the 
dilemma he was in. 

Had he treated it 
seriously, he and_ his 
machine might have 
received a dangerous 
mauling. So, with a 
smile in his eyes, he 
convinced them that 
it was purely an un- 
foreseen mistake, and 
induced them, though 
reluctantly, to see the 
humorous aspect of the 
incident. In order to 
pacify the crowd, Barron 
offered to go up again. 
Standing erect in his . 
machine, he appealed to 


the sporting spirit of the malcontents, and in 
the end they laughed with him. 

Eventually it was decided to postpone the 
decision as to who was the winner of the com- 
petition until the following day, when the result 


was to be posted 

up in the city and 

published in the 
> newspapers. 

But the unfortu- 
nate incident was 
destined to have an 
equally unpleasant 
sequel. The next 
day an accurate 
calculation was 
made of the height 
Barron had reached, 
and the possessor of 
the winning number 
was advertised for. 
It turned out to be 
the local barber— 
Barron’s barber ! 
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Immediately the grumblers made themselves 
heard again. Barron was not straight, they 
said; it was a put-up job all round! But 
Barron treated it as a huge joke and saved 
the situation. The “Concurso de Altura,” 
however, was dead as an item of entertainment. 

An experience of a far pleas- 

Barron as anter tone and termination befell 

a Mascot. the aviator in this same town 

of Salto. South Americans are 

superstitious by nature, and they believe that 

the flying man brings good luck. He takes so 

many risks without breaking his neck they 

think that he must, of course, be favoured of 
the gods. 

Government-run lotteries are very popular, 
and go a long way towards supporting the 
various charities of the country, a certain per- 
centage of the amount subscribed being appro- 
priated from every lottery organized. 

An incident in which Barron acted as an agent 
of the god of good fortune occurred in connection 
with two brothers, quite young men, who had 
dissipated practically the whole of their fortunes. 
They still possessed a large and lavishly-furnished 
home, but its value represented pretty well the 
sum total of their wealth. To make matters 
worse, one of these young spendthrifts was about 
to be married, and he was very anxious to get 
hold of some money. A Government lottery had 
just been announced, and, as a last resort, the 
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bankrupt brothers ventured a portion of their 
remaining cash in it. Then a flash of inspiration 
came to one of them. Barron, the lucky man, 
who had not yet broken his neck, was in the 
town. He must come to lunch with them on 
the day appointed for the drawing of lots, 
and so bring them success. Barron went. The 
lunch was a feast, he says, a perfect orgy of 
delectable wines and confections, and as the 
wine went down the brothers’ spirits rose in 
equal ratio. They sang, danced, and rejoiced 
as hilariously as though they had actually won 
the coveted prize. Tired at length of anticipa- 
tions, one of the young men went to the telephone 
and rang up for some news. The winning number 
was read out to him, and, with starting eyes, he 
stared at his ticket, so excited that he could not 
take in the meaning of the figures. Barron sat 
at the table, gazing at the agitated youth and 
awaiting the fateful announcement. ‘“ We've 
won it! The first prize!” shouted the boy at 
last, and then the rejoicings began in real 
earnest. Barron, they vowed, had indeed 
brought them luck. 
Before leaving Salto the aviator 
The Missing himself had a pleasant little 
Cap. surprise.. It will be remembered 
that he had lost his skull-cap 
when flying, and he regretted its loss very 
much, as it had been his companion through- 
out his tour. One morning he was informed 
at his hotel that a cowboy wished 


ifr. BARRO 


Ofrece wm espectasulo emoesionante 
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to see him. Barron came out 
wondering what a cowboy could 
want with him; he had not killed 
anyone, or stolen any cows. The 
man smiled as he approached, and 
then produced the much-prized cap, 
which, he explained, he had picked 
up forty miles away from Salto. 


side ” reece While watching the aeroplane he 
had seen something fall from it, 
Aland pm em punte Biuade oh operon a and, thinking it was a message 
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dropped by the aviator, he galloped 
towards it and found that it was a 
cap. On the first opportunity the 
cowboy had taken the trouble to 
ride a distance of forty miles in 
order to return it; he wanted, he 
said, to meet the man who scaled 
the clouds on wings. When offered 
a reward for his trouble, he stead- 
fastly refused to accept anything. 
The same fine spirit was shown by 
the soldiers who had for days on end 
zealously guarded the aeroplane. 
They would take nothing ; the ser- 
vice, they declared, was an honour. 


* friends when a 
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During his 
sight-seeing 
tours in this 
hospitable town 
Barron one 
evening visited 
the Variety 
Theatre. He 
was sitting in a 
box with a few 


man in the 
centre of the 
house, who had 
evidently been 
imbibing too freely, caused quite a commotion 
by insisting on an introduction to the aviator. 
He wanted to meet and speak to him, he 
said. He was first warned, and then threatened 
with expulsion, but he refused to be put off. 
Finally, to quiet him, he was brought along 
to Barron’s box and formally introduced. The 
aviator summed him up as being one of the 
many native cowboys who, having made some 
money, ride hundreds of miles into Salto for 
what they term a “bust.” The man assured 
Barron that it was a great pleasure to meet 
him, and impressed upon him again and 
again that he would do everything in his 
power to give the aviator a good time should 
he ever meet him out in the wilds. Whether the 
cowboy possessed clairvoyant gifts or not, it 
certainly came about that he did meet Barron 
in the wilds later on, and did render him the 
service he had promised. 

From Salto the aviator had decided to go 
forward alone, as it was impossible to obtain 
mechanics to accompany him from town to town, 
and as he was carrying spare oil tanks and engine 
parts in the passenger’s seat there was no 
accommodation for another man. It was not 
feasible, moreover, for the mechanic to travel 
by rail and meet Barron at his next destination, 
as trains ran only once or twice a week, and the 
man would probably never be on the spot when 
aid was wanted. 

Having made arrangements with the people 
of San Eugenio, on the Uruguayan frontier, to 
fly there the following week, Barron, with many 
regrets, bade farewell to kindly Salto. 

The “aviation committee”? of San Eugenio 
had wired the aviator before his departure ask- 
ing him to call, on his way to them, at the little 
village of Isla de Cabellos, situated about half- 
way between the two towns. It was explained 
subsequently to Barron that at this small town 
one of the numerous Government country 
schools was established, and the authorities 
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desired that, if possible, the children should see 
the flying machine—an instance of how some 
Governments do everything in their power to 
enlighten and educate the children of their 
country. The Uruguayans are undoubtedly a 
very progressive people. Even in the most 
remote parts, miles away from towns, schools 
are established for the waifs of the wilds. 

+ During this flight to San Eugenio “ engine 
trouble ”—that bugbear of the airman—again 
cropped up. This time a vibration bolt was 
broken, and a landing was made to ascertain 
the extent of the damage. It soon became 
apparent to Barron that the only thing to do 
was to fly as best he could to Cabellos and repair 
the trouble there. Arrived at the village, he 
made a safe landing close to the railway station. 
The local smith was set to work on a new rod, 
and, though somewhat heavier than the old one, 
and very clumsy, it was fitted in and appeared 
to work well. Barron stayed at Cabellos for the 
night, and a man was sent forward on horseback 
to tell the people that the flving machine was 
in the vicinity, so that the children could come 
out on the following day to see it. 

Next morning quite a crowd gathered round 
the machine, and a brief demonstration flight 
was made. As a train was expected through 
Cabellos that evening, the pilot waited in order 
to communicate with the officials on the train, 
so that San Eugenio could be warned in case of 
an accident. Barron’s projected flight to the 
latter place was in a straight line, deviating 
from that of the railroad, which on leaving 
Cabellos curved round to the right, crossed the 
path of the aeroplane, and then diverged to the 
left. This change of route was necessitated by 
the numerous hills and mountains characteristic 
of that part of the country. 

About an hour after the train had left the 
aviator got up speed in order to overtake his 
steam rival at a place where the track crossed 


‘his path, He could distinguish the train quite 
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plainly in the distance, and as he drew near 
Barron planed down behind it, and then, flying 
full speed ahead, shot past the carriages fairly 
low down. He saw the heads of the passengers 
popping out of windows all the way along and 
handkerchiefs being waved. From this point 
the train went on its metalled way, while the 
aeroplane made for the hills across which lay 
San Eugenio. The hills at this point rose to a 
great height, the ground being very broken. 
The far-reaching view from the aeroplane was 
most impressive, for in the distance, beyond the 
hills and valleys over which the machine was 
travelling, the slopes and summits of the moun- 
tains of Brazil stood out in vivid relief. 
The map which Barron had 
purchased as a guide to this 
unknown country proved quite 
unreliable and useless. He there- 
fore set the machine on its com- 
pass-course straight for San Eugenio. In front 
of him was a string of hills which had to be 
scaled, and while taking these he was puzzled 
by a peculiar illusion. Suddenly a thick, black 
mark appeared on the landscape, and then 
faded away, as though some unseen hand 
had drawn a perpendicular line and as 
swiftly wiped it away. Presently this upright 
line sprang into view again, only to disappear 
once more. Keeping his eyes fixed on the line 
of vision in which this curious phenomenon had 
occurred, Barron discovered that the State 
telegraph-line running from Cabellos to San 
Eugenio had been carried over these hills. Some- 
times the motion of his machine gathered, so to 
speak, all the separate poles together and joined 
them into a thick, black chain. When the 
aeroplane shifted its relative position to them, 
however, the poles became separated, and the 
impression was one of total disappearance. 
Having solved the mystery Barron felt easier 
in his mind, especially as he knew by the presence 
of this telegraph-line that he was on his right 
course. He was not so pleased, however, when 
he had passed the summit of the hills and looked 
at the country before him. It was not at all a 
comfortable place in which to have to make a 
forced landing, the ground being very much 
broken up and drained by several large rivers and 
their tributaries. At this unfortunate moment 
engine trouble began to reassert itself, and the 
machine came toastop. The vibration bolts had 
given way once more, and the compulsory descent 
he had hoped to avoid now had to be made. He 
was lucky, however, in spite of the innumerable 
boulders scattered about, to be able to land 
without any mishap. 

Barron had dropped, he discovered, in the 


A Landing 
in the 
Wilds. 
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centre of a large plain, and neither a dwelling 
nor a human being was to be seen. It was by 
now early evening, so the aviator pegged down 
the machine and prepared to spend the night 
in the open. Not a sound of life came to his 
ears ; the silence of the wilderness was all round 
him, and he knew that he must be miles away 
from any town. As a matter of fact he learned 
subsequently that he was twenty-four miles 
from the nearest station. Barron realized then, 
for the first time, what hours of agony he might 
have had to endure had a serious accident 
befallen him in this desolate spot. Days might 
have elapsed before any help could reach him, 
and then, perhaps, it would have been too late. 
As it was, the extent of his bad luck was that 
he had to spend a night huddled up in the pilot's 
seat of his machine. The name of the place, he 
found out later, was Tres Arroyas (Three Streams). 

When night had fallen, Barron 


ANerve- did his best to make himself com- 
Trying —_fortable and get tosleep. Several 
Ordeal. — hours passed, however, before he 

dropped off into a disturbed 
slumber. In this semi- conscious state he 


became aware of stealthy movements all round 
the machine ; these movements continued and 
seemed to be coming nearer. He was wide awake 
in a moment, listening intently and endeavouring 
to pierce the inky blackness that lay all round 
him. All the time the mysterious movements 
went on. Was it man or beast? He knew that 
“tigers” infested the forests farther north ; 
could one or several of the dangerous beasts have 
wandered south? By the sounds, however, 
more than a few animals were moving round 
him. It must be a pack or drove, for there 
seemed to be hundreds of feet stealthily shifting 
their position. 

A creepy sensation grew upon him; the un- 
certainty and suspense were well-nigh unbear- 
able. Searching in the tool-kit, Barron laid an 
eager hand on his electric torch, took a firm 
grip of the revolver he always carried, and 
switched on the light. Turning this in the 
direction of the mysterious sounds, he found 
himself being glared at by hundreds of eyes, 
but could iiot make out what the creatures were 
that owned them. Moving the light slowly 
round, he made the alarming discovery that 
he was practically surrounded. So long as the 
brutes stayed where they were, he decided, he 
would stay where he was; indeed, escape was 
out of the question. So, for the remainder of 
the night, he sat in his little box, prepared for 
any emergency. Then day began to break, and 
the aviator, looking out again, saw that the 
besiegers he had feared so much were—cattle ! 
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The spot on which the machine had 
landed was part of a ranch, and the inquisitive 
beasts, themselves unseen, had watched the 
aeroplane descend. When darkness came 
they moved slowly up and clustered round 
it ina circle. There were literally hundreds of 
them. 

The difficulty Barron was faced with now was 
to make his escape without suffering from any 
unwished-for attentions on the part of his odd 
visitors. To repair the machine was impossible, 
and the only thing that could be done was to 
“ taxi” it to a secluded spot. A clump of trees 
in the distance suggested a possible shelter, and 
accordingly Barron started his engine. “I shall 
never forget the scene I witnessed after the first 
explosion,” he says. ‘The cattle turned tail 
and bolted for all they were worth. I was 
congratulating myself on having got rid of them 
so easily, when they slowed down and stopped. 
Then, forming into small groups, they turned 
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“He saw the heads of the pa'sengers popping out of windows 


and stared, as though fascinated, at the machine. 
But they did not return.” 

The aviator was, however, much nearer to 
friends than he imagined, for in taking his 
machine across to the spot he had selected he 
discovered a little ranch—just a mud hut, the 
dwelling of the man who owned the cattle. 
Round this hut was a large kraal, and into this 
enclosure the machine was driven. Having 
stopped the engine, Barron strolled towards this 
humble abode and knocked on the door. For 
several minutes there was no response ; then 
a very black negro appeared. He was asked the 
name of the place and if anyone was about the 
ranch, but would vouchsafe no reply. After 
staring vacantly at the aviator for a few minutes 
he disappeared into the hut and called to an 
invisible someone inside. Presently a handsome 
Spanish woman came out, and was very surprised 
to see a stranger in such a wild and out-of-the- 


way place. She gazed at the machine with 
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all the way along and handkerchiefs being waved.” 


great interest, its fame having spread even to 
this desolate spot. She informed Barron that 
the place was called Curso Chico, and that the 
ranch belonged to Sefior Martinez, her husband. 
Out on the plain, she told him, was a telephone 
box, where the police were always to be found 
in charge. These telephones, which are under 
Government control, are dotted about all over 
the country, even in wild and desolate spots. 
This far-reaching telephonic communication is 
very necessary in the event of disturbances or 
in time of revolution. 

The woman offered to send her negro with 
Barron to the telephone, so that he could get 
into touch with San Eugenio and relieve the 
anxiety of those who were awaiting him. The 
man, however, did not appear to relish the job 
of escorting the flying man, and it was only after 
a great deal of persuasion that he was induced 
to go. There being only one small horse on the 


ranch, Barron was offered the honour of riding 
Vol xxxix,—11, 
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it, so up he got. The black had been very quiet 
up to that time, but the moment he saw the 
aviator mounted on the back of this little camp 
pony his laughter was long and loud. Asked 
the cause of his unseemly merriment, the negro 
told Barron he was laughing because, although 
he could ride a flying machine, he could not ride 
a horse. His awe dissipated by the flying man’s 
shortcomings as a rider, the negro’s doubts dis- 
appeared, and he sprang up behind the aviator 
and piloted the pony through several streams 
and across the country to the police telephone 
station. 

Barron’s ill-luck still pursued him, for it was 
soon discovered that the line was out of order. 
There was but one alternative—to return to the 
ranch, remove the broken part of the machine, 
ride out to the railway station, and entrain for 
San Eugenio, leaving the aeroplane at the mercy 
of the cattle. 

When he returned from this trip Barron found 


“The cattle turned tail and bolted for all they were worth.” 


that the ranch-owner was awaiting him. All the 
afternoon the three men were busily occupied in 
removing the engine from the flying machine, so 
that the offending vibration bolt could be re- 
paired. There being only two trains a week to 
San Eugenio Barron had to wait until the 
following evening before he could set out for the 


distant town. The persistent difficulty of ade- 
quately protecting the machine at night again 
presented itself, though in a more aggravated 
form, ‘for not even tarpaulins were obtainable. 
One could scarcely expect such luxuries in the 
wild and distant country into which Barron had 
the ill-luck to drop. Presently the ranch-owner, 
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being a keeper of cows, suggested cow-hides, of 
which he possessed a good store, so cow-hides 
it had to be. ‘Their protective qualities were 
fortunately more satisfactory than their odour. 
After having lain for twenty-four hours under 
these skins a sickening beefy smell impregnated 
the machine, and remained for weeks. 

The following day the police, under instructions, 
arrived at the ranch on horseback for the purpose 
of escorting the aviator to the station. Barron 
has regretted since that he could not have had a 
cinematograph at work filming that ride over the 
hills, with the negro policemen trotting solemnly 
behind. At Camano station they regaled them- 
selves with a light lunch while waiting for the 
train, and before the aviator departed a police- 
man was left at the station and instructed to 
await his return. 

It would seem an unendurable hardship to an 
Englishman to be landed in the centre of a wild 
and desolate plain, and ordered to wait there 
three or four days—probably a week—uncertain 
of his supply of food. As for the native “ cop,” 
however, a trifling thing like that did not worry 
him, as he could always forage round for himself 
—fishing, shooting game, or snaring rabbits. 
He is perfectly contented, having hobbled his 
horse, to wrap his one and only blanket round 
him, make a pillow of his saddle, and sleep 
beneath the open sky. ‘‘ The stars,” they say, 
in their simple way, “ were made to cover us.”” 

At the first stopping-place after 

The Relief leaving Camano Barron had a 

Party. _ pleasant surprise. Hearing of his 
sudden disappearance, a relief 

party had set out in the hope of tracing him, and 
had been scouring the country far and wide. They 
had set out on their search fearing that they 
would bring back with them the mangled remains 
of the unfortunate aviator—and here he was 
gazing at them 
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town, the head of the public schools, the leading 
business man of the place, and the genial curé. 

The rescue party, returning to San Eugenio 
with its long-sought-for aviator safe and sound, 
was in the highest spirits, and Barron’s entry 
into the town became a triumphal procession, 
the people having been advised by telegram of 
his safety and of the time of his arrival. He 
had been buried in the wilds for only three days, 
but so large a place did he fill in the minds of 
the public at that time that all the principal 
Spanish papers in the Argentine, Uruguay, and 
Brazil had posted him as hopelessly lost. 

The mission on which Barron had come to 
this little town was soon fulfilled, the new bolt 
being made for him in the railroad sheds. The 
foreman of these was an enthusiastic Salvation 
Army captain, who had lived in the place for 
some years, and was doing quite good work. 
The following day the aviator returned to 
Camano station, where his hosts were awaiting 
him. A day’s work was put in on the machine, 
and it was then in good trim to continue its 
aerial journey. During his stay here, Martinez, 
the rancher, initiated Barron into the working 
of a ranch, and he learnt somewhat of the 
difficulties of those who were “ up against ” the 
vagaries of Nature. 

Children in this country are taught to ride 
almost as soon as they can walk, and Martinez 
was just instructing his son in the art. It 
seemed ridiculous at first to trust a little fellow 
of five to the mercy of a large horse, but he stuck 
on as to the manner born, the big toe of each 
little bare foot slipped into a loop of string which 
acted as a stirrup. 

Leaving his kindly hosts, Barron started his 
flight to San Eugenio over mountainous and 
dangerous country. While in the town he had 
noticed a favourable landing-place ; so that on 

arrival he had 


from acarriage 
window, 
smiling as if 
his sudden 
advent was 
the greatest 
joke ever 
perpetrated ! 
Great was 
their amaze- 
ment, but 
greater still 
their delight. 
The party con- 
sisted of the 
mayor of the 


Barron and his machine, showing heloers holding the aeroplane back while the engine 


‘was running. 


no difficulty 
in selecting it. 
No refuge 
was, however, 
provided for 
the machine, 
so the usual 
tarpaulins 
were. ob- 
tained, and 
beneath these 
the aeroplane 
lay until the 
followingSun- 
day’s —_ exhi- 
bition flight. 


(To be continued.) 


AS A 


“WILD GIRL.” 


By CARL L. THOMPSON. 


At the age of seventeen the 
Author was taken up by a 
showman and introduced to a 
wondering world as a “ Wild 
Snake Girl’’—a strange crea- 
ture, captured in the wilds 
of Abyssinia, who lived with 
poisonous reptiles and throve 
upon their bites. The “fake” 
was a great success, and all 
sorts of curious incidents 
happened while Mr. Thompson 
was on tour. 


SSIHEN I was a boy 
v 

S| of seventeen I was 
} 4! employed at Luna 
Park, Seattle. One 
day my father came 
to visit me, and we went into 
a “Wild Girl Snake Show,” 
the proprietor of which 
happened to be an old GZ 
friend of father’s. We 
accordingly remained 
behind after the show 
had closed and watched the 
bathing of the reptiles. 

I was standing close to the 
pit when the proprietor, for a 
joke, suddenly threw a big 
Mexican bull-snake around my 
neck. Wow! I was so scared 
I simply couldn’t move, but 
after he had assured me that the creature was 
neither poisonous nor dangerous | began to pet 
it. From that time on snakes were not only not 
repulsive to me, but I actually conceived an 
affection for them. 

Before long I was in the “ pit” with the 
proprietor, watching him bathe the snakes, and 
soon had the whole lot—with the exception of 
the rattlers—crawling over me. After that I 
spent every moment I could spare there, learning 
all I could about snakes—in fact, I was fascinated 
by them. At last the proprietor asked me if I 
would like to go on the road with the show. He 
wanted a new “ Wild Girl” to act with the 
snakes, he said, and thought I should “‘ fill the 
bill” nicely. He promised me good money, and 
I agreed to join him. 


KE 


After obtain- 
ing my father’s 
consent, and 
taking a few 
lessons in “ mak- 
ing up” for my 
new rélz, we started 
out. I should ex- 
plain here that I was 
particularly well fitted 
for my odd “ profes- 
y sion,” for my figure 
and features were not 
unfeminine, and as my 
right hand and arm were 
deformed, preventing me 

Y, from doing heavy work, I 
thought the job would suit 

me excellently. I took great 
pride in achieving the best 
“make-up” possible. I used 

a wig of black, tangled hair, 
which covered myhead and neck, 
and my face, neck, and hands 
were stained with dark brown 
grease-paint. My costume consisted 

of a green skirt and a red blouse, and when in 
the ‘“ pit”? I crawled about all the time, thus 
appearing more freakish than if I had stood up. 
Snake ‘‘ pits” are always made of canvas, as 
there is no wire netting that will hold snakes ; 
they get their heads through the mesh and 
gradually work their way out. All around the 
“pit? was a raised platform for the crowds ; 
and, owing to the keenness of the proprietor, 
we had quite big crowds, often having as many 
as two thousand five hundred admissions a 
day. I think the “ boss”? must have been an old 
medicine show-man, for when he began “‘ spiel- 
ing” outside the people always flocked in 
eagerly. He invariably dressed elegantly—large 
black soft hat, morning coat, white vest, grey 
trousers, patent-leather shoes and no jewellery. 
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As near as I can remember it, this was his 
address: “Come up close now, ladies and 
gentlemen. [ have something here that will 
interest you. Inside the enclosure we are 
exhibiting Zoma, the Snake Girl, one of the 
scientific marvels of the age. Zoma was dis- 
covered on the plains of Abyssinia, where the 
natives either kill or throw away any children 
that are deformed. When captured by Major 
MacFarlane, of the British Army, who was 
hunting big game in that district, Zoma was 
surrounded by thousands of poisonous tropical 
reptiles, which she would compel to bite her. 
After much difficulty—for the natives would 
not approach nearer than a hundred yards— 
Major MacFarlane finally secured a rope and 
lassoed her, and she was led screaming and 
fighting into the village. There an American 
scientist took charge of her and brought her to 
this country, using a large wooden cage. While 
on shipboard she would only eat raw eggs, and 
seemed to be in a kind of stupor. 

“ She was taken to 
Chicago, where a 
wealthy lady became 
interested and per- 
suaded the authorities 
to give her the 
guardianship of the 
girl. This lady, whose 
name I am not at 
liberty to mention, 
spent much _ time 
trying to teach Zoma 
English, but the girl 
seemed to get 
gradually weaker. 
Alarmed, the lady 
took her to several 
famous specialists. 
After a thorough 
examination, they 
announced that Zoma 
had more poison in 
her blood than any 
fifty snakes ; she re- 
quired snake-poison, 
they said, as a mor- 
phine fiend requires 
his favourite drug. 
I was in Chicago at 
the time,and realizing 
her scientific value, 
secured Zoma at once. 
Since then I have 
exhibited her in all 
the large cities of 
Europe and America, 


and everywhere she has been pronounced the 
greatest phenomenon of the age. It is this 
wonderful Wild Snake Girl, ladies and gentle- 
men, that we are now showing, and you will see 
her just as she was found on the fat-o.f plains 
of Abyssinia, surrounded by her poisonous 
reptiles. Do not take my word for it. ‘The small 
admission fee of ten cents is charged, and if you 
are not entirely satisfied your money will be 
cheerfully refunded.” 

You can easily imagine how even the most 
sophisticated would “ fall” to this plausible 
talk, especially when “ spieled”” by a respon- 
sible-looking man like my proprietor. 

One of my manager’s favourite tricks to get 
advertising was to have me break loose from 
him and run away through the streets, shrieking 
at the top of my voice. In one town, for instance, 
I was arrested and taken to the police-station 
three times for causing a commotion in the 
principal thoroughfares—only to be released 
when they found it was a put-up job. In 


“ Before 1 knew what had happened he had me covered with a big revolver.” 
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Vancouver, B.C., 1 was chained to a stretcher 
and carried through the main streets, yelling 
loudly, my “ keeper” meanwhile beating me 
with a big whip. The people seemed to like it, 
for we did an enormous business there. 

In Victoria, B.C., a committee from the 
Y.W.C.A. visited the show to investigate, and 
they even tried to have me taken away from 
the manager in order that they might teach me 
English and the ways of Christianity! This 
gave us some fine publicity, and when I exposed 
the “fake” to the committee they were a very 
surprised-looking lot. 

En route from Vancouver, B.C., to Seattle, I 
had my snakes in three large cases on the seat 
beside me. At the International boundary a 
Customs official came through the car. 

“ What have you in the grips ? ” he inquired. 

“ Snakes,” I replied. 

He looked doubtful. 

“ Let’s see ’em,” he said. 

I opened one of the cases, and my largest 
rattler, which hadn’t been fed for some time, 
started crawling out, rattling loudly. The 
inspector gave one yell, and then tore off 
through the car and out of the door as fast as 
his legs would carry him, much to the amuse- 
ment of the passengers. 

Starting eastward, we played at North Yakima, 
Washington. One evening, during a lull in the 
business, two men came into the tent, and one 
of them boasted how he handled rattlesnakes as 
though they were toys; how he could jerk 
snakes’ heads off, and so on. Not thinking that 
I understood English, he went on to make 
several disparaging remarks about me. Just to 
test him, I grabbed a big rattler and threw it 
towards him, keeping hold of the snake’s tail. 
Before I knew what had happened he had me 
covered with a big revolver (the muzzle looked to 
me about eight inches in diameter). His partner 
made a jump for him and knocked up his arm 
just as he fired, and the bullet passed about six 
inches to my left. That was the closest call I 
ever had. 

At Des Moines, Iowa, a gentleman tried to 
have me examined by a Lunacy Commission, 
and it was only when I was introduced to him 
that he was convinced I was in my right mind. 

Of course, everyone in the entertainment 
companies with which we travelled knew me 
and understood the ‘‘ fake,” but in only a very 
few instances was my genuineness questioned. 
Our show usually opened about eleven in the 
morning, and we closed down for two hours 
between four and six, when I had my dinner and 
some recreation. At six p.m. I went back into 
the “pit” and stayed until eleven at night. 


Though the hours were long, I received fifteen 
dollars per day and my railway fares, and at 
the end of my last season the proprietor called 
me to him and told me that, as I had made a 
good deal of money for him, he was going to 
give me a present of a hundred and fifty dollars. 

At a town in Utah we got off the train and 
went into a restaurant to get dinner. I had all 
the snakes in a bag, which I placed under the 
table. One of the small blue racers worked his 
way out and crawled over to the table next to 
ours, at which a lady was sitting. Suddenly she 
gave vent to a piercing scream, jumped up from 
the table, and started for the door as hard as 
she could run.. When the snake was discovered 
it nearly caused a panic. 

Most of the snakes used by showmen are 
procured from a large “snake farm” at San 
Antonio, Texas, where all kinds of reptiles are 
bred for commercial purposes. This farm, at 
the time I was in the business, consisted of eight 
acres for snakes alone, besides the land required 
for raising rabbits, chickens, frogs, and other 
“snake feed.” That snake ranching is quite a 
thriving industry may be judged from the fact 
that this place employs sixty men and twelve 
women. 

The snakes most used are rattlers, Mexican 
bull-snakes, and whip-snakes (non-poisonous), 
and are sold by the pound, ranging from sixty 
cents to four dollars, rattlers being the most 
expensive. : 

‘There are four principal kinds of rattlers: 
black diamond, mountain, prairie, and Texas. 
As is commonly known, every kind of rattler is 
poisonous. At the age of two months the first 
set of fangs appear. If these are removed, two 
more sets come, nine days apart. If the third 
set is removed the rattler is said to be ‘‘ fixed,” 
and no more fangs appear, consequently the 
snake is not dangerous. 

I have been bitten several times by rattlers 
that had not been “ fixed.” Peroxide of hydro- 
gen is the best remedy I know for snake-bites, 
and I always kept a bottle with me when in the 
“pit.” As soon as I was bitten I would cut 
entirely around the bite with a sharp knife and 
then pour on peroxide. If one is unable to get 
peroxide, pure whisky is good. 

In extracting the fangs at the farm before 
shipment, an empl-yé holds the rattler’s head 
between his thumb and forefinger, with the tail 
under his arm, and prises the snake’s mouth open 
with a pair of wooden pliers, the fangs being 
then clipped off with a small pair of manicure 
scissors. 

A rattler’s fangs are curved, and are located 
in the upper jaw, two on each side, and pro- 
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truding from the poison sacs. ‘They lie out of 
sight and fly forward, as if on hinges, when the 
snake strikes. The suction, as the fangs are 
drawn out of the wound, draws the poison into 
it. Rattlers can strike whether coiled or not, 
having a greater range, however, if coiled. 
When a human being is bitten, if no remedy is 
applied, there is usually an interval of about 
twelve hours between the bite and death. 

In “ pit ” shows rattlers are fed once a week 
with one raw egg and one gill of fresh cow’s 
milk, and once in two months they are given a 
live frog, which is swallowed whole. Like all 
snakes in shows, rattlers are bathed daily. 

Black snakes are numerous in the Southern 
and Central States, are non-poisonous, and grow 
from three to ten feet in length. They will 
actually climb trees, and they have a favourite 
trick of coiling around a cow’s leg and taking 
milk from her without her consent. They are, 
however, friends of the farmer, as they destroy 
rats, field-mice, and chipmunks. 

Bull-snakes are non-poisonous, and are pro- 
tected in Mexico, there being a fine forkilling them, 
as they also are good rat and chipmunk catchers. 


2}! 


“She gure vent to o piercing seragm and jumped up from 
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The king-snake is also in this class, having the 
added recommendation of being the deadly 
enemy of the rattler. In a fight the king is 
usually the victor. 

The whip-snake is the most cunning of all the 
creatures that crawl, and consequently the 
hardest to capture. However, once tamed, they 
are capable of showing affection !_ Sounds funny, 
doesn’tit? Inthe ‘‘ pit” show I had one for over 
a year, and when I petted him he would rub his 
head over my hand. Then he would crawl 
around the floor and come back to be petted 
again. I was really fond of that snake. 

The blue racer is the fastest of snakes, being 
able to move as fast as a horse, and some claim 
that he can bite as he runs; this, however, I do 
not believe. 

I must now tell you a certain method of deter- 


. mining whether or not a snake is poisonous. 


Poisonous snakes have a diamond-shaped head, 
about four times larger at the jawbone than at 
the neck. They also have blunt tails. Non- 
poisonous snakes have sharp heads, which are 
nearly the same size as the neck, and sharp tails. 
All snakes, however, are poisonous during the 
“shedding” period of seven days. They go 
blind two days before shedding. 

The Gila (pronounced hee-la) monster is so 
called on account of being found near the Gila 
River in Arizona and New Mexico. Its bite is 
deadly, and it is much feared by the Indians, as 
no remedy is known 
for the bite. They 
are very peculiar 
creatures, having 
the shape of a large 
lizard, with feet 
marked like those 
of a monkey. Old 
showmen have told 
me that the bite of 
the Gila monster is 
not poisonous in 
itself, but that their 
breath, blown on 
the wound, is fatal. 
I have also been 
told that if their 
breath is blown on 
a person with a weak heart, the 
person will faint away for an 
indefinite time. In captivity the 
Gila monster is fed on warm milk 
and chopped meat every six weeks. 

Finally, my advice to everyone is to leave 
snakes alone. Do not try tohandle them, whether 
poisonous or not—and don’t believe in the bona 
fides of every “ Wild Snake Girl” you see, 


Round Labrador 


and 
Hudson Bay. 


THE STORY OF 
AN EVENTFUL CRUISE. 


By E. W. Hawkes. 


There is probably no part of the British Empire so little 
known and visited as Labrador and Hudson Bay, the 
great Arctic sea which washes its western shores. In 
the following entertaining narrative, specially written for 
“The Wide World Magazine,” the Author gives a 
picturesque account of a voyage round the Labrador 
Peninsula and along the uncharted shores of Hudson 
Bay. In all, he travelled some three thousand miles, for 
the most part over new ground, meeting with many 
adventures and curious experiences. Mr. Hawkes’s story 
gives one a vivid impression o! the Labrador,” with 
its lonely trading ports and mission stations, and the 
curious manners and customs of the Eskimos. 


Costum: of the Chesterfield Inlet Eskimo, 
Photo. by S. H. Parsons & Sons. 


pee took us five days of hard sail- 
a 7 »| ing to cross Hudson Bay from the 
(ly Ungava or Labrador coast on the 
PNG@al east to the opposite shore in the 

* neighbourhood of Port Churchill. It 

was in the afternoon of the fifth day that we 
first began to recognize signs of land. Strange 
mirages of capes and islands appeared and dis- 
appeared as we approached nearer to the western 
coast of this great Arctic sea, and in the evening 
we dropped anchor at Eskimo Point, lying 
between Port Churchill and Chesterfield Inlet. 
Although the light was failing when we landed 
we could recognize extensive ruins, and knew 


Iv. 


that we had stumbled across an ancient camping 
ground of the northern Eskimos. A series of 
stone beacons also showed up prominently, 
evidently erected by the Eskimos to guide their 
labouring umiaks down the coast to this point. 
The next morning we went ashore again 
and made a careful search of the ruins. They 
proved to be even more extensive than the 
faint light of the previous evening had revealed. 
Stone graves, caches, and camp circles were 
spread over a space of several acres. Judging 
from the extent of the remains and the number 
of camp circles the place must have accommo- 
dated several hundred Eskimos. Some of the 
ruins were very ancient, while others were of 
more recent date, showing that the Eskimos had 
used this spot, as is their habit, for untold 
generations. The harpoons and arrows which 
had been placed on the stone graves—an old 
custom of these people—had, with the exception 
of the heavy stone and ivory heads, turned to 
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dust. Yet in the circles I found fresh bones 
and bits of caribou skin, plainly showing that 
the camp had been quite recently visited. I 
afterwards learnt that the Chesterfield Inlet 
Eskimos used to come here in the summer until 
a few years ago to trade with the Hudson Bay 
Company’s boat from Port Churchill. The 
Tecent establishment of a new post at Chester- 
field Inlet, however, had now made the trip 
unnecessary. On our return to the ship I noted 
that the cunning Eskimos had put up the stone 
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and the scurrying clouds that raced across the 
sky were ominous portents of the storm that 
was brewing. It made us anxious for the 
members of the magnetic party, who were still 
ashore, not having finished their observations 
when we left. 

Late that afternoon a boat was sent ashore 
to bring them back. We saw them loading 
their tents and instruments into it; then they 
disappeared. The captain was much worried, 
fearing they had capsized in crossing the bar, 


An Eskimo grave. 


beacons ina continuous line, so that, when sighted 
from the sea, they led the way into the bay by 
the proper channel. 

Our return to the ship was not accomplished 
without difficulty. On the way we had to shoot 
a bar, over which the waves broke heavily, the 
foaming crests forcibly reminding us of the 
danger below. Our captain very cleverly steered 
the boat through the breakers and over the 
reef. I gave a sigh of relief when safe on board 
again with my treasures, for there was every 
sign of the weather turning bad. The uneasy 
motion of the vessel, the rapidly falling glass, 


but no further assistance could ‘now be sent, 
for the storm had burst in allits fury. Fortunately 
both anchors were out, but these barely held the 
ship. All night long she tugged at her moorings 
like a living thing, pitching and rolling fright- 
fully. Knowing that the reef was only a hundred 
yards away, this was anything but a pleasant 
sensation, for the parting of a cable meant that 
we should have been hopelessly wrecked. So 
the long night passed, with alternate heavy 
gusts of wind and cold rains. 

When morning broke we turned our eyes to 
the shore, wondering what had become of our 
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party. Judge of our delight when we noticed 
one of the sailors walking up and down the beach. 
By this we knew that they were at least safe, 
but they had been forty-eight hours without 
food or water, exposed to the full fury of the 
storm. It was impossible to reach them in 
the high sea that was running, so we decided to 
pack up a barrel of provisions and float it ashore. 
Just as we were heading it up, the three sailors 
appeared in the boat, on the top of a high comber. 
Next instant they were lost in the trough of 
the waves, but soon we sighted them again. 
A rope was flung to them, and by backing the 
boat in stern first we were finally able to get it 
aboard without smashing it against the sides 
of the ship. The sailors informed us that the 
party ashore had tried to go around the point 
to avoid.the bar, but had run into an even worse 
one. The boat filled with water and the instru- 
ments and cases were soon swamped. Fortu- 
nately they were close to the shore and able to 
reach land. Here they remained, pelted by the 
tempest. Two slices of bread, which had been 
taken as a lunch, were divided among the five 
men. In the morning they shot a couple of 
tiny sandpipers and broiled them over a drift- 
wood fire. ‘The camp was then moved to the 
other side of the point, where more driftwood 
was found and a big fire kept going. 

That night the barometer dropped to 28°70, 
and the wind blew a perfect gale. The ship 
rolled so that one could hardly stay’ in bed, 
and sleep was impossible. At times a big sea 
would roll clean over the vessel, flooding down 
through the cabin skylight and soaking every- 
thing. Although we did not know it at the time, 
this was one of the biggest ‘“‘ blows”? Hudson 
Bay had had for many aday. At Cape Wolsten- 
holme windows in the post were blown in, and 
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the great cargo boats on the beach were tossed 
about like ninepins. The captain told me after- 
wards that he never expected we should weather 
the storm, and had resolved, if we had been 
driven ashore, to make his way overland to 


Port Churchill. In the morning, however, the . 


storm abated, though the sea was still running 
high. The mate and a picked crew went off 
with the lifeboat at noon to bring the marooned 
party aboard. In about an hour and a half 
they appeared, having run the gauntlet of the 
breakers successfully. They looked pretty well 
done up as the result of their trying ordeal, 
but after a bath and a change of clothes felt 
more like themselves again. 

We had now not only skirted the uncharted 
eastern shore of the great bay, but had crossed 
it and reached its most northerly point, so we 
decided to turn our ship homewards, touching 
new ground as far as possible on the way. Our 
route across this vast northern sea had been 
off the beaten track, if one can apply such a 
term to the very limited traffic these waters 
enjoy. We had come three thousand miles, 
and up here in the bleak and stormy North the 
word “home” sounded very attractive, for 
we had very nearly forgotten what home com- 
forts were like. I confess I only took a bath 
once during the trip, and then it was so intensely 
cold, with the icebergs floating around, that 
I never took another. 

The night following the storm there was a 
splendid display of the silent lightning of the 
North. It was neither “ chain” nor “ sheet ” 
lightning, but shot through the sky like a big 
fiery ball, with no thunder accompanying it. 
It was like watching the play of winged thunder- 
bolts. The natives here are very superstitious 
about these electrical storms, which leave no 
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sound or trace, and speak of them in tones of 
awe. 

The next evening, while the ship was rolling 
along in the heavy swell, the look-out sighted 
a comet, dread portent of war, north-north-east 
of Ursa Major. Everyone turned out to gaze 
at the heavenly visitor, and not a few speculated 
upon its probable connection with events in 
Europe. It remained in sight for about an hour, 
blazing its luminous pathway through the still 
heavens. We saw it again on September 22nd, 
by which time it had lost a great deal of its 
brilliancy, and the long, streaming tail of nebulous 
matter had nearly vanished. It appeared this 
time under Andromede in Ursa Major. On 
consulting the Nautical Almanac we decided 
that it was the Temple and Swift Comet, which 
was discovered in 1869, and was last seen in 
1898. 

On September 19th we entered a little harbour 
on the south-east coast of Coats Island. This 
island, like its neighbour, Southampton, tucked 
right away in the far north of Hudson Bay, was 
until recently inhabited by Eskimos. The 
competition of whalers for Arctic game in these 
waters, however, as well as disease and famine, 
had driven them all away. Only the ruins of 
camp-sites along the shore spoke of former 
habitations. Not having been hunted for a 
generation or more, the game on the island 
was amazingly tame. From the vessel we saw 
a polar bear lying in full view on a near-by hill, 
and a second across a small ravine. Their 
dazzling white coats showed up very strikingly 
against the dull background of moss and rocks, 
making them look twice their ordinary size. 
In the snow and ice their white coats form a 
natural protection, and with no contrast in the 
background they do not appear nearly so large. 
Old hunters say that the game attains a much 
larger size on these outlying islands in the great 
bay, where they are undisturbed for years at 
a time. Between the bears, and only a short 
distance away, a herd of caribou were peacefully 
grazing. I wondered why the bears were lying 
so close to the herd, but discovered the reason 
when we went ashore and came across the skele- 
ton of a deer, smashed out of all recognition by 
one blow of a powerful paw. 

It was a shame to disturb such a sylvan scene, 
but our blood was up, and bear-meat would be 
a fine addition to the larder. So we went 
ashore, bent on mischief. We were a motley 
crowd so far as arms were concerned. The 
captain and pilot had rifles, the mate an old 
shot-gun, the sailors knives, while I carried a 
camera. Not caring to attack a polar bear 
with such an inoffensive weapon as a Kodak, I 
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sat on a neighbouring knoll to watch the 
manceuvres of our hunters. 

They sneaked up to within a hundred yards 
of one of the bears, who lay in full view on top, 
of a ridge, and then one man, becoming excited, 
let go at the quarry. The animal was in a pro- 
found sleep, but. the sting of the shot quickly 
woke him. Probably he had never seen such 
beings as men before, and could hardly make 
out what had happened. So he sat up and looked 
around for the cause of the trouble, and was 
rewarded with another long-range shot for his 
pains. This aroused him thoroughly, and he 
made in our direction in a series of tremendous 
leaps, which resembled rather the long springs of 
a lion than the usually awkward shambling of 
a polar bear. It was decidedly trying for 
us spectators; we began to wonder whether 
we had better not retreat to the boat, and were 
on the point of doing so, when the hunting 
party rose up in plain view. 

The bear saw them and at once swerved 
and made off over the crest of the hill toward 
the protecting sea. I never saw an animal 
travel so fast over such rough ground. By the 
time the hunters had got to the top of the hill, 
he was in the water a quarter of a mile away. 
Two or three long-range shots were fired at him, 
but they entirely failed to stop him. 

After the abortive bear hunt, I went up the 
shore to a point where there were some old 
Eskimo ruins, and was rewarded by a particu- 
larly valuable find—a limestone kettle. These 
are only made by the Eskimos of this district. 
They take the limestone slabs, which are found 
broken off along the shore, and cement them 
together with a glue composed of dogs’ blood 
and seal hair. ‘They are further strengthened 
by sinew fastenings, which pass through holes 
bored with the drill. I was lucky enough to 
find one on a woman’s grave, together with a 
ulu, or knife, and the two pieces of iron pyrites 
she had used for striking fire. I blessed this 
habit of the Eskimos of placing the belongings 
of the deceased on their graves. 

When we returned to the beach we were 
somewhat surprised to find our boat riding at 
anchor some little way out in the shallow waters. 
We had forgotten for the moment the extreme 
rise and fall of the tides in this region. In 
wading out to the boat we got wet through, the 
water being bitterly cold. We were soon on 
board, however, and a change of clothes and 
something warm to drink quickly revived us. 
The glass now began to fall, and, there being 
every sign of coming storms, we got up anchor 
and sailed away, but made very little progress 
against the strong head winds. In two days 
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and a half we covered only fifty miles, tacking 
backwards and forwards between Coats and 
Mansel Islands, with the ship rolling like a log. 
The equinoctial gales were now due, and we 
began to wonder whether we should get out 
of the bay before the Arctic ice drove down 
from Fox Channel and cut us off altogether. 

To add to our discomfort, we were all taken 
sick with ptomaine poisoning. For a long time 
we had had no potatoes or fresh meat, and 
living on “ salt horse” and canned food had aggra- 
vated the complaint. To make matters worse, 
fresh water became scarce, and what remained 
in the bottom of the tanks was tainted with 
rust. On the following day the mate curled up 


that befell a party of Eskimos on this desert 
island while he was factor at Cape Wolsten- 
holme. The little band went there to hunt 
during the summer, meaning to return to the 
mainland for the winter. In the fall, when the 
time to depart arrived, the pack-ice, for some 
unknown reason, did not “ set in” as was its 
wont between the island and the mainland, but 
continued running all winter. The poor Eskimos 
were accordingly imprisoned on the island, and 
as the conditions continued the same for several 
seasons in succession the little band was given 
up for lost, everyone believing they had perished. 

But the ingenuity of the Eskimos in over- 
coming a hostile environment exerted itself, and 


The Hudson Bay Company's supply steamer “Pelican.” 


at the wheel with cramp and had to be carried 
below. Everyone in the crew was ill, and 
for a day or two we were certainly a pitiful- 
looking crowd. Then the ship began to leak 
badly and had to be pumped out every hour. 
The necessary water for the engine was nearly 
exhausted, and the head winds still kept us 
prisoners in the bay, with little food and less 
water. Then the wind shifted, and a few hours 
later we sighted land on the starboard bow, 
which turned out to be Mansfield Island. It 
is a long, low, flat island, lying right in the 
entrance to the bay. At the northern end we 
saw what we took at first to be the spar of a 
sunken ship, but on nearer view it turned out 
to be a lighthouse pole for the new grain-ship 
route. 

While passing this island our pilot, who was 
a veritable Baedeker so far as this region is 
concerned, told me of the remarkable experience 


they struggled on. When ammunition gave out, 
they constructed bows and arrows from drift- 
wood and bone. For clothing they used the 
skins of the polar bear, and for head-covering 
those of birds. The polar bear and the water- 
fowl also furnished them with meat. Thus they 
lived for ten years, when the leader determined 
to return to the mainland. When the ice first 
gave signs of settling for the winter they started 
on their sledges. But the treacherous pack 
shifted, and carried them away up into the bay, 
and then back again almost within sight of their 
old home. By a desperate dash they managed 
to reach Digges Island, opposite Cape Wolsten- 
holme, after being several months on the shifting 
ice. Here they remained until spring arrived 
and the ice opened up. They then built a round 
boat of driftwood and walrus-hide—something 
like the craft the Indians were accustomed to 
use on the Missouri and the Arabs still use on 
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Here we were 
joined by Mr. 
Saintsbury, 
who, in com- 
pany with Mr. 
Flaherty, had 
spent the winter 
in Baffin Land 
taking cinema- 
tograph pictures 
of the Eskimos 
and generally 
exploring the 
country. He re- 
galed us during 
the long even- 
ings on our way 
home with 
stories of his ex- 
periences. ‘They 


A “movie man” among the Eskimo, 


the Tigris, though Heaven alone knows where 
the Eskimos got the idea !—and ferried across in 
it to the post. Mr. Ford was thunderstruck to 
see the people whom he supposed had been dead 
for years, clad in bearskins and birdskin caps, 
come paddling into the cove in their queer craft. 
There was a grand reunion of friends and rela- 
tives, for the ice had given up its dead. I 
secured one of the crude bows the castaways 
used on the island, as well as a birdskin cap. 

On coming up on deck on the morning of 
September 23rd, I found it covered with snow. 
This, however, was not the first sign of winter, 
as we had encountered a flurry of snow a month 
previously off Baffin Land. It was a gentle 
teminder of how close winter follows summer in 
this grim Northland. The mainland was covered 
with a mantle of white; there was ice about ; 
and as we passed the frowning headland of Cape 
Wolstenholme, lowering out of the snow-mist, 
silent and bare, the myriads of water-fowl which 
had covered its sides on our way into the bay 
were gone. No sign of life broke the vast still- 
ness. Arrived at Erik Cove and the Hudson 
Bay post, we found that the natives, too, had 
gone like the birds. 

The little cove itself, however, was bustling 
with life. The Pelican, the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany’s supply-ship, had arrived, and everyone 
was busy unloading the year’s supplies and 
getting the season’s catch on board the steamer. 
This boat makes the hazardous trip every year 
to the northern stations of Hudson Bay, Baffin 
Land, and Chesterfield Inlet, loading and unload- 
ing several times in the course of her journey. 


had great fun in 


training the 
Eskimos to take 
part in the 
“ movies,” — which 


showed them build- 
ing snow- houses, 
dancing, making 
fires, and going 
through various 
tribal rites. The 
scenes were staged 
in a big snow iglu 
specially built for 
the purpose. Their 
main trouble was 
the wolves, which 
were of the big white Arctic type. They were in 
a starving condition, and made the nights hideous 
by prowling around the shack. Night after night 
the men would go out and chase them away 
with their rifles. On one occasion a wolf boldly 
attacked them when on a sled journey, but was 
bowled over by a timely bullet just as he was 
about to spring upon the driver. 

Previous to this expedition Mr. Saintsbury 
had been stationed in Baffin Land as an assistant 
to one of the Church of England missionaries 
there, and the tale he told of the sad fate of 
this young man is a striking instance of the 
hardships and dangers which beset the mis- 
sionary ignorant of Arctic conditions. They 
were travelling down the winter trail to the 
Eskimos of Savage Island, in southern Baffin 
Land, when the tragic event occurred. It 
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seems that the young missionary had gone on 
ahead of the team, and in doing so had lost his 
way. However, he managed to reach the camp 
safely that evening. On the following day, 
although cautioned, he did the same thing, and 
got hopelessly lost among the snowy wastes of 
the interior. Somehow he managed to get back 
to the sea-edge, where he followed a crevasse 
in the ice until he came to a place which he 
thought he could jump. He leaped, but landed 
in water up to his waist. 

His position now was perilous. 


One boot 


the weather not been somewhat warmer than 
usual, he would have been frozen to death. 
Next day he managed to reach an Eskimo iglu, 
outside which he collapsed, more dead than 
alive. The kindly natives thawed out his feet 
and lower extremities by holding them in their 
hands, and sent news of his safety to the rest of 
the party. At once Mr. Saintsbury and the 
Hudson Bay Company’s factor of the district 
started with swift dog-teams to bring the mis- 
sionary back. ‘They found him so badly frozen, 
however, that they had to operate on the spot, 


—————— 


A Bafhn Land Eskimo—The lump on the harpoon is frozen molasses | 


came off, and when he went to put it on again 
he found it half full of frozen ice. His clothing, 
as soon as he emerged from the sea-water, froze 
stiff from the waist downward, splitting and 
exposing his body. Both the lower extremities 
and his feet were now bare. He stumbled on 
over the ice all day, and at night lay down 
among the rough hummocks, half dead. Had 


and the extremities were in such a condition 
that the operation had to be repeated from 
time to time. Although he had gone through 
enough to kill half-a-dozen men, he survived 
until the spring, when he was taken out on a 
Hudson Bay Company’s ship, and returned to 
his home in England. Such is the terrible 
punishment the Arctic exacts for one false step. 
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We made good time through the Hudson 
Strait, and were soon off Cape Chudleigh again. 
This time, instead of shooting the Tickle, we 
decided to swing outside the Button Islands. It 
is said by the old chroniclers of Arctic voyages 
that there is a wonderful sight here, where the 
waters of the Atlantic and Hudson Bay meet. 
The old fellows say that the fall of the one into 
the other resembles a dozen Niagaras in volume 
and sound. I saw nothing, however, except a 
rough cross-sea where the two tides meet. The 
water, as we turned into the Atlantic, began to 
tun in long, smooth swells. It was a wonderful 
night, one that I shall not readily forget. The 
golden beams of a full moon played over the 
rollers, which showed violet beneath the blue 
on the crest. A single large luminous star added 
its tranquil radiance to the scene. As if to bid 
us good-bye, the Northern Lights shot out for 
the last time, waving us farewell in long streamers 
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cargo of death and destruction. They proved 
a blessing to us, however, for we got some fresh 
water from them by lassoing broken chunks as 
they swam past the ship. Our own supply had 
been spoilt by a boatload of brackish water at 
Cape Wolstenholme, and for five days we had 
consumed salt water, salt tea, and salt food, 
until we were nearly pickled. 

As we progressed southward the snow-mantled 
land was replaced by good old earth, which we 
hailed with joy, although it was bare and brown. 
Even southern Labrador appeared like an oasis 
after frigid Hudson Bay. When we arrived off 
Battle Harbour we saw a large ship in the offing, 
which we suspected might be a German cruiser, 
as we hadn’t the least idea of what had occurred 
in the Great War since we had left. It turned 
out, however, to be nothing more dangerous 
than a fishing brig, and we ran into Battle 
Harbour in safety. Mr. Croucher, the manager 


The return of the “ Cluett™ to Battle Harbour. 


of orange and green. Suddenly the mist, which 
had hidden all but the evening star, was drawn 
aside like a curtain, and the infinite hosts of 
heaven flashed out like lights at a show. The 
great, sparkling bulbs hung close down, as 
though brooding over the tranquil ocean. No- 
where but in the desert and the far North do 
you feel as though you could touch the constella- 
tions with your hand. 

We struck a full breeze outside the Buttons, 
and ran down the coast at a ten-knot clip. We 
passed our old friends, the Four Peaks, late in 
the afternoon, and they certainly looked very 
imposing after the flat shores of Hudson Bay. 
We fell in again with the caravan of stately 
icebergs, wending their way south with their 
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of the fishing station, came out in his launch and 
gave us a hearty welcome. How good it seemed 
to see real folks again, to eat fresh food, and 
sleep in a real bed! 

After packing up my collection, I took a 
steamer down the Newfoundland coast. It 
seemed as though I had been transferred 
to another world—a world of peaceful beauty, 
after leaving one of bleak, grim desolation. 
Memoges of bold, bare coast-lines, savage 
and solitary, melted away before a vision of 
wooded bays, pencilled cliffs, and sleeping wood- 
lands. The weather was ideal, the sea calm, and 
the sun shone with genial warmth. It was a 
fitting greeting home after our perilous journey 
in the mysterious Northland. 


Enb. 


THE SNAKE-CHARMER’S VENGEANCE. 


A STORY OF THE CIRCUS. 


By ALEXANDER FEELY. 
ILLUSTRATED BY WARWICK REYNOLDS. 


The Author, after many years as a lion-tamer and wild-beast trainer with well-known shows, 
joined the Army to ‘do his bit” and was recently discharged. An account of some of his circus 


experiences appeared in a recent number. 


He vouches absolutely for the truth of the exciting 


story here related, 


@l happened in Cape Town, South 
Africa, when my brother Daniel and 
I were with the world-famous Bar- 
num’s show, engaged as lion-tamers. 
There was a very pretty Hindu girl 
with the company, a lady tiger-tamer, known 
professionally as ‘Tiger Bess.” She was par- 
ticularly friendly with my brother and myself, 
and we were all very happy together until an 
Indian snake-charmer named Benjamin 1.00 
joined us. He gave a splendid performance in 
the ring with his snakes, but none of us cared 
much for the man himself. He was as furtive 
and snaky in his ways as his own venomous pets. 

After a time we noticed that Benjamin Loo 
was paying marked attention to “ ‘liger Bess,” 
a proceeding which annoyed her greatly, for she 
not only disliked the snake-charmer, but had 
already bestowed her affections on my brother 
Daniel, although nobody was supposed as yet 
to know anything about it. However, for the 
sake of peace, and to avoid creating bad feeling 
between the two men, Bess contrived to be civil 
to the Hindu. I don’t think my brother noticed 
how deeply smitten Benjamin was, but I did. 
I frequently saw his dark eyes flash when he 
looked at her, and when he thought no one was 
watching him he would sigh and clench his hands 
nervously as though he yearned to seize her in 
his arms and fly away with her. Often, too, 
I would see him cast glances of jealous hatred 
at my brother. At such times he always put me 
in mind of a kind of human snake, and I made up 
my mind to keep a watch on him. 

Once or twice I spoke to Bess about the 
snake-charmer’s queer ways, suggesting that we 
ought to put my brother on his guard, but, 
knowing Daniel’s quick temper and the Hindu’s 
passionate nature, she dreaded that serious 
trouble would ensue, and begyed me not to say 
anything. 

“ Tt will blow over, Alick,” she told me. ‘“‘ He'll 
soon get tired of bothering me when he sces 1 
don’t want anything to do with him.” 

I was no more anxious for a row than she was, 
and so I held my peace. 


Matters drifted on in this way till one day a lot 
of the show-people went out to Camps Bay, near 
Cape Town, to a dance. Bess, Daniel, and I 
went with them. Benjamin Loo, learning where 
we had gone, followed a little later, arriving at 
the place where the dance was held somewhat 
the worse for drink. He took a seat near the 
dancers, and from where I stood I could see 
his eyes glaring out fronr under the edge of his 
broad-brimmed hat as he watched Bess and my 
brother dancing. If looks could have killed, poor 
Daniel would have dropped dead on the spot. 
‘The Hindu appeared to be literally boiling with 
jealous fury. 

Directly they sat down Benjamin sprang to 
his feet, walked across to them, and, raising his 
hat, asked Bess if he might have the next dance. 

The happy smile froze on the girl’s lips, and 
she looked up at him coldly. 

“’m sorry, Benjamin,” she said, “ but I’m 
engaged.” 

‘The snake-charmer started violently, and for 
a moment I thought his temper would carry him, 
away, but with a sort of snarl he turned on 
his heel and strode off, ploughing his way through 
the dancers with a scowl on his twitching face. 
Presently my brother left Bess for a moment, 
and J went across to her and found her greatly 
excited. 

“ Alick,” she said, “‘ that horrible Benjamin 
has followed us here, the worse for drink, and 
asked me to dance with him. You should have 
seen his face when I refused! Now he has gone 
off, and I believe he will get more drink and 
then come back to cause a scene. If he and 
Dan get quarrelling there may be murder done.” 

I nodded my head gloomily. 

“They mustn’t meet.” the girl continued, 
rapidly. ‘‘ Now I want you to do mea good turn, 
Alick. Follow Benjamin Loo wherever he’s gone, 
get into talk with him, do anything to keep him 
away. When he is sober again perhaps he will 
be calmer, but they mustn’t meet to-night.” 

“T'll do my best,” I told her, and hurried off 
in quest of the snake-charmer. I found him, as 
I expected, in the nearest saloon, sitting alone 
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in front of a bottle of beer. Dropping into a seat 
opposite, I ordered a drink and then turned to 
him. 

“ Halloa!” I said. “ How long have you been 
here?” 

“Not long,” he growled. “I have come from 
the dance. Only lion-tamers and tiger-tamers 
are welcome there ; snake-charmers like me are 
not wanted.” His voice quivered with suppressed 
rage, and there was a malevolent gleam in his 
eyes as he added, in a lower tone, ‘‘ But they 
may find that the snake can bite. Many a proud 
tiger has been laid low by the bite of the despised 
snake.” 

“You seem‘in a bad temper to-night, old 
chap,” I answered, laughingly. “ I expect dances 
are no more in your line than they are in mine. 
I was glad to get away. Have another drink, 
and let’s forget all about lions and snakes and 
everything else.” 

I called for a couple more drinks, and did my 
best to rouse him out of his sulky mood, but it 
was all of no use ; he kept on brooding over his 
troubles, occasionally breaking forth into spiteful 
sneers, which I affected to ignore. 

My attitude seemed to irritate him, for pre- 
sently he leaned over the table and thrust his 
evil face almost into mine. 

“ Look here, Alick,” he said, “ your brother 
and Bess are too high and mighty altogether, 
and too much wrapped up in one another. Why 
should she give Aim all her dances, and refuse 
one tome? I amas good as he is, and she sha’n’t 
snub me like that. [ will humble her, as sure as 
my name is Benjamin Loo.” 

A hot retort rose to my tongue, but before 
I could utter it I was startled to see my brother 
enter the saloon. Catching sight of us, and all 
unconscious of the gathering storm, he came 
straight across the room and took a chair beside 
me. 

“So you’ve found your way here, you two, 
eh?” he laughed. ‘I wondered what had 
become of you. I suppose you got tired of it ? ” 

The snake-charmer looked at him sullenly. 

“It is time to get tired,” he said, with a 
sneer, “ when people insult one. You are lucky ; 
you can get proud ladies to dance with you. 
I have to take a back seat when you are about.” 

Dan laughed again, entirely missing the point 
of the Hindu’s remark.” 

“7 like that, Ben,” he cried. “I’ve danced 
with no one but Bess all the evening, so you’ve 
had plenty of chances with the other ladies.” 

Benjamin Loo started as if he had been stung. 
He seemed to read some covert meaning into 
Dan’s careless words, and his thin face twitched 


angrily. 
Flt ia. 
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“Look here, Dan,” he growled, thickly, his 
eyes aflame, ‘“‘ I know your game. You and Bess 
think you’re going to get married, but you’re 
not. All’s fair in love and war, and you shall 
never have her.” 

With an angry growl my brother leapt to his 
feet. 

“How dare you talk like that?” he cried, 
and, carried away by his rage, he seized the 
snake-charmer by the throat and shook him. 
“* You are a snake, like the brutes you handle,” 
he continued. “I’ve a good mind to give you 
a hiding.” 

Snarling like a wild beast, Benjamin Loo twisted 
this way and that to escape from Dan’s grip, 
and as I watched I saw his hand stealing towards 
his hip-pocket. I knew what the action meant, 
and as quickly as possible I seized his wrist 
and took away from him the revolver that he 
was just dragging out. 

“You murdering brute!” growled Dan, 
and flung him into a corner, where he lay, 
apparently helpless. ‘‘ Don’t you ever let me 
hear another word of that talk, or it will be the 
worse for you. Come on, Alick.” 

I put the discomfited snake-charmer’s revolver 
in my pocket, and, leaving him lying there, 
glowering at us, Dan and I left the saloon and 
Teturned to the dance. 

“You’ve made a dangerous enemy in that 
chap, Dan,” I told him. 

“Think so?” he answered, shortly. “I 
reckon I can handle him, now I know what 
he’s like. I'll teach him to leave Bessie’s 
name out of his drunken conversations. By 
the way, don’t say anything about this to her ; 
I don’t want her upset.” 

When we rejoined Bess she gave me a ques- 
tioning look, but I nodded reassuringly, and no 
more was said on the subject of Benjamin Loo. 
We all returned to Cape Town together, and 
fortunately saw nothing of the snake-charmer. 
As a matter of fact he did not turn up at the 
show at all, and we heard Jater that he had 
been drinking heavily for three days. 

At the end of the week, as it happened, we 
had a special performance, with additional 
attractions, and had to work hard to get ready 
for it. The day before, as luck would have it, 
I was taken ill and had to go to bed. Bess, 
with the kind-heartedness that had endeared 
her to all of us, looked after me at every spare 
moment. In the moming, when I had quite 
recovered, she came into the caravan where 
I was sitting and clasped her hands nervously. 

“ Oh, Alick,” she said, “‘ I had such a dreadful 
dream last night! I dreamed that Benjamin 
Loo was going to kill me unless I gave up 
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your brother. I am sure something is going to rushed into the box and touched Bess on the 
happen.” arm. 

She was quite distressed—entirely unlike her “* Bruce’ is loose!” he stammered. “ He’s 
usual self. I did my best to reassure her, got out of his cage, and everybody has bolted 
but she shook her head, out of the way.” 

“Tam afraid,’ she “Where are the 
confessed. “I’ve got Feelys ?” asked Bess. 

“T can’t find them 
anywhere,” replied the 
man. 


presentiment 
of coming 
evil.” 

Well, the 
great night 
came at last, 
and the show 
was packed 
with an 
immense 
audience. 
Everything went quite 
smoothly till about 
eight o’clock, when a Now “ Bruce,” I should 
man and his wife were explain, was a huge tiger, 
giving a knife-throwing exhibition. Tiger Bess, jungle-bred, which had only recently been 
resplendent in her ring-costume, sat in a box “broken.” He was a particularly savage 
watching the show. The knife-jugglers had and treacherous beast, feared and distrusted 
just finished their turn when an attendant by everyone, and we were always glad. 


“ As quickly as possible | seized 
his wrists and took away from 
him the revolver.” 


THE SNAKE-CHARMER’S VENGEANCE, 


when Bess finished her performance in his 
cage. 

Bess sprang to her feet with a low cry of 
dismay. “ Bruce”’ loose, the circus packed with 
people, and my brother and I—whom she could 
have relied upon for help—not to be found! 
There was not a moment to be lost if a terrible 
panic and loss of life was to be averted. Her 
brain must have worked with extraordinary 
rapidity, for in a moment she hurried from the 
box and entered the ring, which the knife-throwers 
had just left. Signalling to the band to stop 
playing, she bowed to the audience and cried 
out in ringing tones :— 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, I am sorry to have 
to inforth you that Mr. Cardona, who was to have 
given the next turn, has been taken ill, and will 
not be able to give his performance to-night. 
It has therefore been arranged that I shall 
give an exhibition of a new kind instead. The 
tiger ‘ Bruce’ has been let loose, and I shall 
meet him here in the ring and put him through 
a daring act that has never been attempted 
before by any other tamer. I want you all to 
keep your seats and remain perfectly quiet, for 
what you will see is only a part of the perform- 
ance, and not reality.” 

This announcement of Bessie’s was received 
with loud applause. The ring-master, having 
had no intimation of any change in the pro- 
gramme, looked decidedly puzzled, but before 
he could approach Bess to ask any questions 
the frightened attendant rushed up to him and 
broke the startling news that “ Bruce” was 
at liberty. 

The burst of applause that greeted the end 
of Bessie’s speech must have attracted the 
prowling brute’s attention, for a moment later 
there came a loud roar from the other side of 
the crimson curtains that masked the entrance 
to the ring. All eyes were immediately turned 
in that direction. The draperies moved, and 
the tiger’s huge head appeared through the 
opening. Slowly and deliberately he stared 
round the ring, his baleful eyes roving over 
the packed masses of people. Then his gaze 
fell upon Tiger Bess, and as he caught sight 
of his keeper another blood-curdling roar 
reverberated through the show. 

By this time the ring-master—who, as befitted 
a man in his position, possessed quick wits and 
resource—had fetched the girl’s whip and revol- 
ver, which he tossed to her. He also signalled 
to the horrified bandsmen to start playing 
again, so that the audience might think 
everything was proceeding according to pro- 

mime. 

As though conscious that he was a 


“ 


star 
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turn,” and the cynosure of all eyes, “ Bruce” 
advanced across the ring, uttering low growls 
and switching his tail from side to side. In 
the dazzling glare of the lights his eyes glowed 
like balls of fire. - 

The plucky girl now stood alone in the ring, 
facing the tiger boldly, her whip in one hand 
and her revolver in the other. 

She can have had but little hope that she 
would master the fierce and treacherous brute, 
but there was no trace of fear in her attitude. 
As ‘‘ Bruce” drew nearer she cracked her whip 
and called to him in her usual fashion, but the 
tiger only lifted his great head and roared de- 
fiance. With his body almost touching the 
ground he crawled closer and closer until only 
about six paces separated him from the girl. 
Then he crouched for a spring. Stepping 
quickly forward, she fired a round of blank 
right into his face. ‘The flash startled him, as 
it was meant to do, and he jumped to one side 
with a growl. Again Bess faced him, peremp- 
torily ordering him back. She hoped, no doubt, 
that she might drive him back through the 
curtains and so to his cage, but “ Bruce” had 
made up his mind to obey no further orders ; 
he was out for blood. Dropping swiftly on 
to his haunches, he let out a horrible snarl and 
then leapt straight at the plucky girl, knocking 
her down. x 

Before she could recover herself he had 
given her a blow with his paw, the great 
extended claws sinking deep into her flesh. 
Then he seized her by the shoulder with his 
teeth, lifted her up, and dragged her across 
the ring, disappearing through the crimson 
curtains. 

The whole thing was over in a moment, and 
thunders of applause came from the excited 
audience, mingled with whistles. and shouts. 
Little did they realize their own peril; they 
fully believed that the whole dreadful incident 
was an unusually realistic piece of circus-play. 

While this was going on my brother and I, 
unconscious of the tragedy even then being 
enacted in the circus, were having a drink in 
a saloon across the road, our turn being not yet 
due. Happening to look into a mirror that hung 
behind the bar, I was surprised to see the missing 
snake-charmer, Benjamin Loo, enter the next 
compartment. His evil face looked haggard, 
and his eyes were bloodshot ; evidently he had 
been drinking heavily. Without noticing us, 
he strode to the bar and knocked upon it 
peremptorily. When the barmaid came he 
demanded a glass of rum, which he tossed off 
neat with a shaking hand, immediately demand- 
ing another. 
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“ What’s the matter with you?” asked the 


girl, who knew him. ‘ You seem to think you ~ 


haven’t got another minute to live.” 

“T have a long time to live,” answered the 
Hindu, staring at her with his beady eyes; 
“but there is someone in there to-night ”’—he 
nodded his head towards the circus—‘‘ who will 
be dead pretty soon.” 

Just then we heard a loud roar of applause, 
accompanied by shouts and whistles, from the 
excited people inside the show. 

“Listen to the fools,” continued Benjamin 
Loo, excitedly. ‘‘ They may well cheer. ‘They 
will be screaming soon !” 

Then he laughed—a horrible, mocking laugh 
—drew his coat round his spare figure, and rushed 
out into the darkness. 

Daniel looked at me questioningly. 

“ Alick,’ he said, quickly, ‘ there’s some 
mischief afoot. What was that brute talking 
about? Let’s go and investigate.” Without 
another word we darted across the narrow street 
and entered the circus by the private door. 
None of the show-people seemed to be in their 
places, and with growing wonderment and con- 
cern we ran to the ring-entrance—just in time 
to see the great tiger drag the limp form of his 
victim through the curtains. Dashing forward 
with a choking cry, Dan picked up poor Bessie’s 
whip, which lay on the ground, and rushed after 
“ Bruce,” who had crawled under a van with 
his prey. In the dim light we could see the 
beast lying there, with his front paws resting 
on the girl’s body. 

There was a large coke fire burning close by, 
with iron bars heating in it to be used in case of 
emergency—an invariable precaution where wild 
beasts are concerned. The ring-master and a 
number of hands had followed us, and now, at 
Dan’s orders, ‘they seized the bars and thrust 
them under the van in an effort to drive the 
tiger from his victim. The smell of searing flesh 
and hair filled our nostrils, but the infuriated 
brute doggedly refused to move, uttering roar 
upon roar. Just then a low moan came from 
poor Bess, and the tiger, crouching lower, 
struck her another terrible blow with his 
powerful paw. 

The sight made Dan and me quite desperate. 
Grabbing a bar apiece, we crept under the van 
and, using our glowing weapons as best we 
could, literally pushed the snarling monster 
away from the unconscious girl. While the 
other men kept him occupied, we dragged her 
out, and as quickly as possible carried her 
off to a van. The show-doctor was soon in 
attendance, but after a hasty examination he 
shook his head sadly. 


There was no hope, he said; Tiger Bess was 
fatally injured. Her skull was fractured, her 
shoulder crushed, her arm broken, and she 
was severely injured internally. Other doctors 
were immediately called in in consultation, and 
they did their united best for her, but all in vain. 
She died just seven days later—a merciful 
release from great suffering. 

Dan and I, needless to say, were never very 
far away, and one day she opened her beautiful 
dark eyes and called us to her side. 

“Tam done, Dan,” she said, quietly ; “‘ Bruce’ 
has finished me. When I faced him that night 
I hoped to master him and prevent a panic, 
but it has cost me my life.” : 

Dan bowed his head ; he was too overcome to 
speak. 

Taking our hands in her own, the dying girl 
went on :— 

“The dream I told you about has come true. 
I saw Benjamin Loo in it, and I saw him in the 
show that night, gloating over the mischief he 
had caused. It was he who let ‘ Bruce’ out; I 
am sure of it. We were all happy till he crossed 
our path. Beware of him, Dan; he is like a 
tiger himself. I—I have loved you truly, 
Dan, and you have both been good friends 
to me.” 

Her breath was now coming in laboured gasps, 
and as she ceased speaking she drew first me 
and then Dan to her and kissed us. She never 
spoke again, but lay back and passed peacefully 
away—one of the straightest, bravest girls that 
ever lived. Dan and I were heart-broken at her 
untimely end, and we swore to have vengeance 
on the villainous snake-charmer, with or without 
the aid of the law. We searched Cape Town high 
and low for him, but he had apparently vanished 
into thin air. Like the reptiles he handled, he 
had done his deadly work and glided silently 
away, leaving no trace behind him. We came 
to the conclusion that he had either shipped 
or stowed himself away on board some vessel 
bound to another port; anyhow, we never 
heard of him again. 

“ Bruce,” I should explain, was finally driven 
back into his cage by the show-hands, and 
securely fastened up. After Bessie’s death my 
brother was a changed man; no one ever saw 
him smile. Not long afterwards I left the show 
and returned to England, leaving Dan behind. 
Poor fellow! he did not survive his sweetheart 
long. One day, after a quiet interval, “ Bruce ” 
“turned nasty” again while performing with 
my brother, and attacked him savagely. They 
had a great struggle inside the cage. My brother 
was rescued alive, but died soon afterwards from 
his injuries. ‘‘ Bruce” was shot. Dan’s last 
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“ The tiger let out a horrible snarl and then leapt sira ght at the plucky girl, knocking her down.” 


thoughts were with his dead sweetheart, I was that they are now together in a peaceful spirit- 
told, and he died with her name on his lips. land where the unspeakable Benjamin Loo can 
They were a gallant couple, and I like to think never come between them, 
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AN EXTRACT FROM THE DIARY OF A LIEUTENANT 
OF ALPINE CHASSEURS. 


Set down by HENRY VIARD. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ERNEST PRATER. 


A racy story told by a young French subaltern, showing how six Alpine Chasseurs bluffed 
three hundred Huns, with eight officers, into surrendering without a fight. 


wT 5 a.m. on a certain day orders 
were received for an attempt to 
drive the enemy from certain strong 
entrenchments. 

‘To baffle observation, we went 
forward through the woods. Connection between 
units was very awkward to maintain, and, many 
a time, the direction would have been lost 
were we not guided by the sound of the guns. 
Nothing but the distant booming of Fritz’s 
cannon and the occasional explosion of a shell 
broke the forest hush. In Indian file, with 
scouts some distance ahead, we scrambled 
through the undergrowth, our feet frequently 
caught by roots and all kinds of clinging 
impedimenta, our faces lashed by brambles. 
We were eager and silent. When exasperated 
by obstacles, the men swore in dumb show. 
‘The orders were to keep mum; so mum we 
kept. 

One’s imagination was at work, though, 
and this warpath-treading business was to me 
a sort of reminiscence. Had I not lived it 
before? When a_ boy, reading Fenimore 
Cooper and similar authors, I sometimes played 
at ‘‘ Pathfinder”? ; now as a man I felt as if 
I really was a “ paleface” leading a surprise 
party through virgin backwoods after redskins. 
Of a truth, the savages that had come upon 
us from the northern prairies were far worse than 
Sioux, Cheyennes, Hurons, or Kickapoos. They 
had sung the She-go-dem, they had sent out the 
tomahawk and yearned for our scalps. Well, 
we'll have theirs instead. 

At last, the two leading companies, Captain 
133——’s and my own, reached the edge of the 
woods and espied the village, four hundred 
yards away, all bright in the morning sun. 
‘The bulk of the battalion had not come up yet. 
Captain B—— turned and asked, “ What 
next?” 

‘« Allons-y 1” we replied; “the others will 
follow suit.” Accordingly we massed up quickly 


in two columns, just outside the cover, and, 
then, “ Forward!” 

A rush, a pounce—we were intent on catching 
them. Whew! Caught a crab! The hornets 
had flown—the nest is empty. Where are 
the brutes? We meant to surprise them, 
but, by Jove, they gave us an eye-opener. 

The solitary thoroughfare descending to the 
bridge was enfiladed by four machine-guns 
ambuscaded on the other side of the water. 
‘lhe moment we got into this beastly funnel 
the hose was turned on and torrents of bullets 
splashed by. I leapt to the right, my com- 
rade to the left side of the street, and we 
fell flat into whatever recesses the walls 
ofered. So long as those deadly jets continued 
the road was impassable. We could only 
communicate by shouts, but fortunately our 
vocal chords are sound. The guns made an 
infernal din. The bullets ricocheted with vicious 
hisses—pish, whizz, zizz—striking sparks from 
flints, zigzageing about, grazing the roadway, 
raising clouds of dust that hung like a fog 
overhead. 

I squatted my Chasseurs behind the church 
buttresses, and from these shelters they made 
faces at their comrades over the way and 
exchanged banter. 

“Put your hand out to see whether there 
is a draught!” yelled one, 

““Can’t hear. Come and -tell dad, ducky,” 
came the retort. oe 

Trrepressible boys! Danger seems to sharpen 
their wits. ae 

Presently an order reached me—Heaven 
knows how—to look out and select whatever 
“combat position” I could for my men. 

But what position was [ to select? I couldn’t 


see much of a panorama from my ae hoe 


must go out and reconnoitre. 


I called for a volunteer, and every man in” 
the platoon answered, “I, sir! I, sir!’” Nearest, ° 


best heard. A glance at the fellow next to me. 
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It was Pierrat, a brick. He would do. So, 
my steps dogged by this hardy terrier, 1 began 
to play hide and seek from enclosure to enclosure, 
dodging down towards the river. Now a back 
yard, now an orchard, had to be negotiated. 
They were tricky places; you never knew 
whether you wouldn’t come to a dead stop 
before you were half-way through. From time 
to time, whenever a fresh bit of shelter is reached, 
without looking back, I called out to Pierrat : 
“ Keeping on? ” 

“ Out, oui,” he answered, and it was a comfort 
to be sure that my faithful shadow was still 
at my heels. 

When we were almost at the bottom of the 
declivity I descried mear the bridge, but on the 
other side of the road, the railway station. A 
nice position, this—quite my fancy. Suppose we 
occupied it! But it must be investigated first, 
and—well, it was on the other side of the road. 
My rifleman and I took a long look at the 
building, and calculated the distance between 
it and us, and cast a wistful look at each other. 

“ Rum job, sir,” Pierrat agreed. ‘Then, after 
a moment’s consideration, he blurted out: 
“ But I’ve an idea. Let us make the dash 
together. The odds are that one of the two 
will get over.” 

“Quite so,” I told him. “ Yet, if I’m the one 
who does not, will you take command of the 
fellows ?” 

He hesitated for a second, took another look 
at me, and then answered, resolutely, ‘‘ Why 
not, sir?” 

I shook hands with my new-found successor 
and, in two leaps the seven-league-booted ogre 
would have been proud of, we were across the 
death-zone. ‘Thence, crawling through some 
gardens, we reached the station unscathed. 
1 got into what had been the waiting-room 
and the station-master’s tiny office. Broken 
chairs, topsy-turvy tables, lacerated prints, 
smashed telephone and telegraph fixtures, and 
empty bottles galore strewed the floor. Wher- 
ever Teutons have been, ‘‘ dead” bottles are 
certain to be found. 

“ Drunkards!” grumbled Pierrat, probably 
feeling very dry. 

While I was observing the bridge and 
mill through the waiting-room’s glass door, 
a stray bullet came crashing in to frame my 
head in a star of cracks, just under a clean 
round hole. A fig for aureoles!) I’m not a 
saint yet, nor a hero—which fact I demonstrated 
instantly by a most unheroic back-start. The 
place was unhealthy; I would have a look 
elsewhere. Accordingly I went out on the 
platform. The part for passengers was too 
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exposed—only fit for express despatch into the 
other world—but what of the goods department ? 
Merchandise has a knack of lingering on local 
lines, so provident authorities build weather- 
proof accommodation for it. This goods depot 
was a splendid specimen of the sort, with stout, 
breast-high walls, formerly glass roofed. The 
glass being already smashed, it would not 
crash down on the men; but the walls stood, 
a strong parapet from behind which an efficient 
fire could be poured into hostile trenches. 

I had got my combat position ! 

The trouble now was to man it. How many 
of my fellows would live to cross that. bullet- 
swept road? Well, we should see. The first 
thing was to try and fetch them. 

Leaving Pierrat with strict injunctions to keep 
under cover and have a nap if he liked, but on no 
account to attract the enemy’s attention, I 
sneaked back somehow to my platoon and ordered 
a move. “ Every man will shift for himself,” 
I told them. ‘ Rendezvous this side of the road 
opposite the station.” I knew Chasseurs could 


be trusted to find their way through anything. : 


My only doubt was whether I should not be 
outpaced. As a matter of fact, I was by no 
means the first in, yet not the last. 

When everybody had joined but those whom 
it would be no use to wait for, I bade them crouch 
behind me in a line on the verge of the bullet 
stream, ready to plunge ahead the moment they 
heard the word. 

Presently there came a lull. 

And over we went. Some did not reach 
the other side. There are tombs opposite the 
station, each marked by a little wooden cross 
with a tam-o’-shanter on top,which will be tended 
so long as any one of us is left. How many ? 
‘There was no time to count them just then. 

At last we were in the station. 

Here I concealed the men behind the parapet, 
with instructions to cut loopholes and amuse 
themselves by potting at whatever was worth 
ashot. At first they did not make much practice. 
Little by little, however, they spotted places 
where the Huns offered a target, and then there 
was sport. 

Whenever a silhouette jerked into view, all 
my Chasseurs giggled for glee. They arranged 
a sort of rotation between the best shots, and 
no one would give up his turn tosnipe. Pend- 
ing developments, the more indifferent marks- 
men watched their comrades’ practice, and at 
each “ bullseye” a murmur of approval came 
from the spectators. One of them, a youngster, 
could scarcely control his excitement. He had 
a quick eye and, being often the first to catch a 
glimpse of something, yelped like a boy on his 


“ Over, lads!” 


“My left hand flew at his throat, clutched it, and gave it a violent twist.” 


first morning out after grouse. ‘‘ Here’s stuff!” 
he cried. “ Here’s stuff!” His neighbour, 
a steady, unerring killer, suspected of poaching 
ropensities in civilian life, used unconventional 
guage under his breath at each exclamation. 
At last, as the tyro uttered a shout a little louder 
than usual, he gave him a vicious kick, bawling, 
“Hold your row!” The contrast between 
the advice and the stentorian way in which it 
was imparted made everybody smile—even the 
kicked one, who retorted, good-humouredly, 
“Keep your nerve, mate, or you won’t shoot 
straight !” 
Noon. Upon my word, this little game seemed 
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as if it could 
go on indefi- 
nitely, for the 
Germans, 
their attention 
concentrated 
on the village, 
which they 
kept riddling 
with bullets, 
had not 
“ registered ” 
us yet. 

I contem- 
plated the 
bridge with 
longing, 
greedy eyes, 
for I felt mad 
to get to the 
other side of 
it. At last I 
ventured to 
send a sug- 
gestion up to 
my C.O. Back 
came the re- 
ply: “ What’s 
the sense of 
risking a 
bearer’s life 
to transmit 
unnecessary 
messages? 
Pocket your 
pluck and 
stay where 
you are.” 

The time 
dragged 
awfully. 
What would 
introduce 
novelty into 
the situation? I was just “fed up” with it. 

About 4 p.m. the scene changed. From 
somewhere, like bolts from the blue, six- 
inch shells began to shower down, not on 
us, but in front of us. It made all the 
difference. 

It was our own guns, firing at the Huns, and 
the first shots, somewhat short, fell in the river, 
sending up superb water-jets which the now 
oblique sun illuminated with all the colours of 
the rainbow. At times, spray splashed down 
right upon us and, though there is nothing 
particularly nice about a shower-bath when one 
is not in the undress for it, we laughed at the 
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quip the sprinkling elicited from a Parisian: 
““ Well spouted, Versailles waterworks ! ” 

But our gunners soon found the exact range, 
and houses and enemy trenches and their con- 
tents began to play fireworks, with stones and 
pebbles and heads and limbs for stars and rockets. 
‘The Huns did not seem to like this ; we could see 
them reel back. After each ra/ale, my men were so 
elated at the ensuing stampede that most of 
them popped up in full view over the parapet, 
cheering like mad, and forgot to shoot. 

Presently our (.O. came down to the station 
and decided that the town should be entered. 
I had been the first to get near the bridge, and 
no one disputed my right to be the first across. 
“Fix bayonets and forward!” My men, 
highly-strung by protracted tantalization, rushed 
headlong into the village. I expected the 
Germans to counter with cold steel, but nothing 
of the sort happened. Where were the beggars ? 
We searched the buildings. In the mill I found 
only three blanched Bavarians hidden away 
behind sacks of flour, and holes were promptly 
driven through the lot, sacks and all. 

I formed my platoon up in two small columns, 
with orders to advance crouching along the dykes 
on both sides of the road, which was still swept 
by machine-guns. Suddenly the crécelles ceased 
rattling, and I perceived against the enclosure 
wall of the castle a man signalling to us. I 
did not know for a moment what to make of 
his gesticulations, but I could see that he wore 
red trousers. It was ‘‘ Come on!” that he was 
signalling. On, then, and the Evil One take 
the hindmost ! 

I heard later that the fellow was a prisoner 
and risked everything to give us a useful hint. 

Pardieu ! he did. He rendered the battalion 
an invaluable service that eventide. 

The instant I realized the red-trousered sig- 
naller’s meaning I guessed that something out 
of the common must be taking place within the 
castle. With my sergeant and four men, 
revolver in hand, I bounded at the double 
ahead of the platoon and threw myself against 
the entrance door. It crashed open, and 
I tumbled against six feet of grey-coated 
“ Kultur.” 

Blood and fury! My left hand flew at his throat, 
clutched it, and gave it a violent twist, while 
my right tried to level the shooting-iron between 
his eyes. They met mine, and something in 
them made me shout in German, “ Do you 
surrender ?” He seemed to hesitate for the 
fraction of a second; then he gasped in pure 
French, “ ‘That was my intention.” I relaxed 
my hold, and he added, calmly, ‘a guerre est une 
chose effroyable. Je me constitue prisonnier.” 
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Very civil, I am sure. I felt I ought to bow, 
for classical language like this knocks a fellow 
a couple of centuries back. It knocked every 
glimmer of passion out of me. I recovered self- 
possession in a jiffy and—to make amends for 
whatever bad form there might have been in 
my recent exhibition of excitement—turned 
round majestically and surveyed the situation 
with lordly composure. 

Jove! 

In the huge yard were some three hundred 
Huns. The sight gave me a start, but I showed 
no emotion. Why didn’t they shoot, though ? 
They looked puzzled. 

“Task for the lives of my men,” said the 
well-bred voice behind me. The tall jackanapes, 
it appeared, was their Hauptmann (Captain). 
Was he, then, surrendering the lot as well as 
himself ? 

I couldn’t believe it, but I acted as if it was 
a matter of course. 

“Granted,” I growled, without turning a 
hair, “ but arms down and hands up!” 

“Ground arms!” bawled the German’s 
voice. Scarcely had the command rung out 
when, like clockwork, forward bent three 
hundred automatons, down went three hundred 
rifles, and up again to attention stood three 
hundred disarmed boobies. 

“Hands up!” Up went six hundred paws, 
and three hundred hoarse voices chorused 
““Kamerads!_ Kamerads!” 

Ripping! I could have yelled with joy at 
the sight and shouted “ Bravo!” But not a 
sound escaped my lips. Instead I folded 
my arms and remained motionless, looking very 
fierce, I dare say. 

Wouldn’t there have been a hullabaloo if 
somebody had guessed what thoughts were 
passing through the poor brain inside that 
stern figure ? 

Presently, seven officers stepped out, marched 
up, fell in behind my prisoner, and extended 
the hilts of their swords to me. ‘ Keep ’em,” 
I ordered, dryly; “ you'll give ’em to my C.O. 
Now let’s move off, and be sharp!” 

““ May I beg leave to tell my men they will 
not be shot ?” the Captain asked. 

“Very well,” I told him; “but don’t be 
long about it.” 

He went towards his docile crowd and gave 
them the welcome assurance. Evidently they 
had been taught that the French give no quarter. 
I wished he would make a speech, for the whole 
point for me was to gain time so that supports 
might arrive. Back he came, and I was in a 
sweat with the perspiration oozing from my 
temples. When was he going to see that there 
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were only four men, one N.C.O., and my anxious 
self on the premises ? 

Having placed. my quartette of Chasseurs 
and the sergeant on guard at the yard end of 
the archway, so as to prevent any of the rats 
in the trap peeping out, I went with a thumping 
heart to the outer door and took a glance up 
the road. Hurrah! My platoon had crept up 
along the ditches. ‘‘ Up with you!” I shouted, 
and, screening myself round the corner of the 
gateway, added, in a lower tone, ‘‘ Do not look 
surprised.” ‘Then, aloud, I yelled: ‘ Prisoners’ 
escort! About—turn !” 

It would never do to give the German officers 
a chance of realizing haw enormously their men 
outnumbered mine, so I quickly returned to 
where the Hauptmann and his subalterns stood 
in a disconsolate group. 

“You remain with me, gentlemen,” I told 
them. ‘ Make your men form fours and file out.” 

“ Right! Fours! March!” 

When the last four had passed out—the whole 
of the idiots leaving their rifles and bayonets 
in the yard, of course—I ordered “ Halt,” 
and with the eight specimens of Hunnish 
officerdom swinging behind me in step, moved 
deliberately to the head of the column. 

The enemy being now disarmed, I could afford 
a little more blu%; besides, through an extra- 
ordinary piece of luck, there were just enough 
survivors of my platoon left to make up the 
exact regulation number for a prisoners’ escort. 

“ Quick march!” I ordered. 

O# we moved, the Captain by my side, the 
lieutenants following respectfully three paces 
behind. 

On the way towards the bridge, I thought 
I detected from the corner of my eye the 
Hauptmann giving me, once or twice, a sidelong 
glance. I pretended, however, not to see, looking 
steadily in front, watching anxiously for my 
supports. Here they are! ‘The Colonel has 
caught sight of us and is advancing rapidly 
at the head of the battalion. 

I heaved a deep sigh, which did not escape 
the Captain’s attention, for he turned to me 
inquiringly. 

“ Allow me to introduce you to my com- 
manding officer,” I said, with a graceful smile, 
the full irony of which he probably did not 
fathom. 
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I do not think that particular Bavarian has 
made out to this day how it all came to pass. 
Let him try and tackle the mystery on the 
sunny Mediterranean shore, where chivalrous 
France affords captive officers ample and 
comfortable leisure. 

So far as I understand it, the man thought 
superior forces had surrounded the. castle, 
leaving no chance of escape. Feeling entrapped 
and labouring under the delusion that any 
further attempt at defence would be futile, his 
anxiety to save his men became uppermost 
in his mind. As to the men themselves, when 
they saw their Captain surrender and heard no 
officer order anything, discipline made them 
remain inactive. The moment the Captain’s 
command to “ ground arms” rang out, dis- 
cipline caused them to lay their rifles down 
without further thought or ado. One of them, 
whom I asked what induced them to throw 
their hands up, replied, as if astounded at the 
question : “‘ Why, we were ordered to.” 

But what about the seven subalterns? Of 
course, they could not see through walls, and 
discipline, I imagine, made them “ follow their 
leader ” like the men. 

If so, discipline be hanged! It is a comfort to 
think that had a French officer been weak enough 
to behave as their chief did in similar circum- 
stances, there would have been someone there 
to blow his brains out and lead the company 
to a sortie. But what is the use of moralizing ? 
Leopards do not change their spots. Besides. 
a gift horse should not be looked in the mouth, 
and the Hauptmann did me, at any rate, a good 
turn. 

Before taking leave of him that evening I 
inquired what he thought of Alpine Chasseurs. 
His reply is worth recording, the first words 
so unexpected from one of the inventors 
of “frightfulness,’ the last ones eulogistic, 
after all. 

“ To begin with,” he declared, “ your artillery 
is diabolical. The use of such weapons ought 
to be prohibited. It is murder! As to your 
men, they are extraordinary. The way they 
creep along is inimitable. Hardly has one got 
a glimpse of them than—houp-la/ they are on 
the top of you.” 

‘Then, after a pause, he added, emphatically :— 

“They are wild-cats !” 
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The Edge of the Gulf Stream— An Egyptian Boys’ School--Shrovetide Pootball—The 
“Thorn Tree,” etc. 


—theprimi- 
H tive craft 

used by the 
Hancient 
Britons—is 
still in use in certain parts 
of Great Britain. notably 
among the Welsh salmon 
fishers of Bangor-on-Dee. 
The picture here repro- 
duced shows one of these 
men mending nets outside 
his cottage, his coracle 
propped up against the 
wall in front of him, and 
serving as a shelter for the 
youngsters. These queer 
little craft are almost cir- 
cular in shape; and are 
made of ash sticks 
covered with sheet calico 
saturated with tar and 
grease. The average 
weight is about thirty 
pounds, and the boat costs 
about two pounds to 
build and lasts for two to 
four years. The coracle 
is navigated by means of 
a slender paddle, and it 
requires more skill than 


one would imagine to make any progress. 
use these odd little boats to bring their catches ashore in. 


A coracle—This primitive form of craft 


The fishermen 


Photo. by A. W. Cutler, 


still used by Welsh fishermen. 


‘The photograph repro- 
duced at the bottom of 
the page shows a very 
remarkable — spectacle— 
the edge of the Gulf 
Stream. The camera, un- 
fortunately. cannot 
render the colour-effects ; 
but the contrast between 
the blue water of this 
vast ocean-river and the 
green of the surrounding 
sea is very striking. 
Observers on passing 
ships can frequently dis- 
tinguish steam or vapour 
rising from the warmer 
waters of the Gulf Stream. 
It is only on very rare 
jons and under ex- 
ceptionally favourable 
conditions that the edge 
of the Stream can be dis- 
tinguished, and our 
photograph is probably 
unique. 

The first Photograph 
on the next page, taken 
at Tantah, Egypt, shows 
a number of Egyptian 
boys in school. The 
general arrangement of 


the desks is very similar to that of our own  school- 
rooms, but our own small boy of England would probably 


The edge of the Gulf Stream—This phot raph 1s probably umaue. for it is only under exceptionally favourable conditions that th- 


a 


this great ocean river can be distinguished, 
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A wene in an Egyptian boys’ school, which, in general appearance, is very like an ordinary English class-room, 
From a Photograph. 


be much alarmed if he had to translate the writing seen 
on the blackboard. The master, facing his class on the 
right of the picture (the man sitting near the door), holds 
in one hand a short stick with a single leather thong at 
the end; and doubtless occasions arise when he needs 
to use it. When our picture was taken, the camera-man 
had with him a young Egyptian who knew the school- 
master well, otherwise the photograph would not have 
been secured. A roof of mats protected the scholars 
from the elements ; but this made the room so dark that 
the picture could not have been taken ha] not the master 
most kindly volunteered to rip off some of the matting. 
Needless to say this operation created much excitement 
amongst the boys, anl it says a good deal for their self- 
control when it is stated that it was necessary for them 
to remain perfectly still for many seconds in order 
that the proper exposure might be made. How many 
of our schoolinasters, one wonders, would consent to 


unroof their school in order 
to let_a stranger take a photo- 
graph! 

Since time immemorial the 


game of “ Shrovetide football ” 
has been played on Shrove 
Tuesday and Ash Wednesday of 
every year at the little market- 
town of Ashbourne, in Derby- 
shire. Only at one other town in 
England does this ancient custom 
still exist. ‘“‘ Shrovetide foot- 
ball” is played by anyone who 
cares to join in. Those born on 
‘one side of a river which practi- 
cally bisects the town play “up: 
wards "—against the current of 
the river—and those born on the 
other side play ‘ downwards.” 
The “ goals ” are two miles apart, 
each being a mill situated on the 
river. A goal is scored by touch- 
ing the mill- wheel three times 
with the ball. This consists of 
leather stuffed with cork, and is 
usually painted red, white, and 
blue. * After a very little play, 
however, it loses both colour 


A quaint old custom—Shrovetide fo-tball at Asnbourne, in Derbyshire. 


and shape. Players may handle the ball; indeed, a 
player will sometimes try and run away with it, and often 
the ball is ‘‘ hugged ’"—held fast by a :umber of players— 
and other players then attempt to-push the “hug” in 
the direction they are playing. When the ball gets into 
the water some exciting play is seen, and unpopular 
players are often ‘‘ ducked.” Sometimes a great deal of 
play is carried on in the town itself, but all the shops are 
shut and the windows barricaded. Gardens do not escape 
so easily, for they are often trampled over, and unless the 
gate is open, or part of a fence or hedge removed, the entire 
fence may be pulled down. Years ago the police tried to 
put the custom down, but the whole countryside armed 
themselves with sticks and stones, so that the authorities 
were forced to allow the game to continue. Although most 
of the younger players are now serving their King and 
country, the game is still played as merrily as of old. Our 
photograph shows a phase of last year’s contest. 


Photo, by H. Hinge. 
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est generals in history. The world knows his 
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The Occidents’ cemetery at Lisbon, Portugal, which is arranged in long streets, giving it the appearance of a deserted town. 
From a Photograph. 


The above picture was taken in the great Occidents’ 
cemetery at Lisbon, in Portugal. This cemetery contains 
thousands of most elaborate white marble mausoleums, 
arranged close together on either side of long streets, many 
of them lined with trees. The pavements and channelled 
roadways in front of the tombs give the entire place. the 
appearance of a deserted town—a veritable city of the 
dead. It would take dne several hours to walk through 
all the streets in this strange place, and the total cost 
of the thousands of monuments must run 
into millions. 

The quaint old house here shown, 
standing in the main street of Arklow, 
Co. Wicklow, Ireland, is remarkable in 
that it is held by virtue of a lease 
granted to the tenant by Oliver Crom- 
well when in Ireland. The lease —a 

archment document about three feet 

long, and signed by the Protector him- 
self—is still in existence, and grants to 
“Oliver Cromwell Kearney” and_ his 
heirs and assignees certain lands and 
rights “while grass grows and water 
runs.” The house is remarkable also 
in that, although over three hundred 
years old, there is scarcely a stone in 
the whole structure. The walls are 
composed of earth and horse-hair and 
the roof of thatch, originally placed on 
stout oaken beams. With the march of 
time and improvements in the town the 
level of the street has been raised, and 
the window-sills are now almost on a 
level with the road, as seen in the illus- 
tration. The tradition runs that Crom- 
well, crossing the River Avoca on his 
entry into the town after its capture, 
discovered that the ferryman’s name, 


like his own, was Oliver Cromwell; and to show his 
pleasure at this remarkable coincidence and also to 
show his magnanimity as a conqueror, he offered his 
namesake whatever houses and lands he desired in the 
district. The ferryman, who was advanced in years, said 
that all he desired was the house in which he lived and 
his boat on the river ; he wanted to spend his latter days 
in peace where he had spent his youth. Cromwell 
granted this request, and gave him in addition the ferry- 


A quaint old house in Arklow, Co. Wicklow, Ireland, which is held on a lease granted 


by Oliver Cromwel 


Photo. by J. R. Bainbridge. 
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A gipsy teat at Ripley, Surrey—The woman seen standing at the door his lived in this primitive dwelling for sixteen years 
Photo, by A. W. Cutler, 


rights across the river and fishing in “the width of the colony of gipsies on the outskirts of Ripley, Surrey, who 
house across the river.” Neither of these rights, how- have the privilege of remaining as long as they like— 
ever, were claimed. The doubtless conditional on 
lease has been recently J . good behaviour and 
proved valid, as a dis- the annual payment of 
pute arose between the a small rent. The 
owner of the house and photogray reproduced 
the landlord of the above shows a gipsy 
neighbouring property. tent of odd design at 
The landlord demanded Ripley which has been 
that the. house should inhabited by the woman 
be modernized, as it seen in the picture for 
affected the letting-value sixteen years, summer 
of his own property. and winter. The tent 
The owner refused, is quite comfortable 
maintaining her right to within, and very clean 
do as she liked with the and neat. It will be 
house according to the observed that a success- 
terms of the lease ful attempt has been 
granted to her ancestor made at a garden. 
by Oliver Cromwell. The tree shown in 
The county of Surrey the annexed photo- 
is a favourite haunt of graph is known as the 
large numbers of ipsies, “Holy Thorn,” and is 
who find the numerous to be seen at Harving- 
open commons and ton, near Evesham. It 
wayside spaces very was originally brought 
convenient for their from Palestine as a 
nomadic mode of life. seedling by a_ relative 
Usually the gipsy does of the Bishop of 
not remain more than London, and is said to 
a day or two in any belong to the same 
one place; in fact, the species as that from 
law compels him to which the “crown of 
keep “moving on.” thorns” was made. 
There are, however, The branches _ bear 
exceptions to every most formidable thorns. 
rule, and it-is a fact of needle-like point and 
that there is “a small: hardness. 


The “Holy Thorn” tree at Harvi gion, near Evesham—It was originally 
fought from Pe ae 
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A GIRL'S STRANGE LIFE-STORY. 


Told in Spanish by SENORA ELENA VILLA-PINILLOS, 
and set down in English by H. H. DUNN. 


One of the most remarkable dramas of 
real life that we have ever published. 
Mexico, as most of our readers know, 
has passed in recent years from revolu- 
tion to revolution, and the outlook 
to-day seems as hopeless as ever. 
Prominent among the leaders of the 
various warring factions is Francisco 
Villa, formerly a mere brigand, with a 
price on his head, now a rebel general 
with an army behind him and the terror 
of Northern Mexico. The Authoress, 
as a mere girl, chanced to save his life. 
Later, out of gratitude, he rescued her 
from an odious marriage and made her 
his own bride. By his side, a female 
Amazon, she fought in many battles, till 
she discovered that she was not his legal 
wife-at all, Then she married one of 
Villa’s captains, remaining with the 
rebels and sharing all their dangers and 
hardships until at last, utterly disillu- 
sioned, she sought repose and safety in 
the United States. No more moving 
story of love, battle, and intrigue has 
ever been told; no more graphic picture 
of the state of anarchy and terrorism 
prevailing in unhappy Mexico can be 
imagined, 


I. 
FOREWORD. 


JHE most astounding career 
of anyone of the hundred - 
bandit-revolutionists the Elena Bori, os she appeared in 1911. 

war in Mexico has produced 

is, beyond a doubt, that of Francisco by his murder of an officer in the army of 
Villa. Starting about twelve years ago as a Porfirio Diaz, Villa followed for more than 
highwayman, and forced to take to the hills six years the career of an Indian Robin 

xxi. — 
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food, taking from the rich and giving to 
the poor, until his very name became a word of 
terror to all the upper-class inhabitants of the 
Mexican State of Chihuahua. A price of five 
thousand pesos—about five hundred pounds— 
was put on his head, and he was hunted high 
and low by the army and the Rurales, the 
reformed bandits whom Diaz turned into a 
Federal police-force. 

In the winter of 1910-11 came the revolution 
of Francisco 1. Madero against Diaz. Villa saw 
his opportunity to escape punishment for his 
crimes, and with his band of highwaymen, then 
about a hundred in number, jo:ned the revolu- 
tionists in the Chihuahua mountains. Hundreds 
of men of the peon class whom he had betriended 
flocked té his standard, and the former bandit 
was of such aid to Madero that the latter, when 
the revolution triumphed, made him a general 
in the regular army, with a fixed command in 
Northern }.exico. 

When Victor:ano Huerta and Felix Diaz over- 
threw the unfortunate President Madero, Villa 
joined Venustiano Carranza in rebellion against 
Huerta, and, with the aid of the American 
Government’s opposition to Huerta, finally drove 
the latter from Mexico, Carranza being merely 
the figure-head of the revolution. Carranza 
went southward to Mexico City and left Villa 
behind, giving him no share in the triumphs of 
the victorious revolution. To all Northern 
Mexico, however, Villa was a hero, and he was 
given military instruction by General Scott and 
other officers of the American army so long as 
he remained on the border. 

The rebel leader's days of banditry were now 
forgotten, and he was given to understand that 
if he took control of Mexico he would be recog- 
nized as President of that country. He accord- 
ingly started a revolution against Carranza. For 
a time he was successful, but eventually he was 
defeated and his revolution broken by General 
Alvaro Obregon. Then Villa, mad with anger 
and hatred against the United States, instigated 
a series of raids across the border into Texas and 
New Mexico towns, culminating in the celebrated 
raid on Columbus, New Mexico, on March oth, 
z916, In retaliation for this raid General Per- 
shing and fifteen thousand American troops 
were sent into Mexico, with orders, as published 
in the American newspapers, “* to capture Villa 
alive or dead.” 

Villa fled to the mountains, taking with him 
only a score of his most faithful followers—the 
so-called Dorados, or “ golden ones —and seat- 
tering the remainder of his forces in small parties 
ashe fled. Carranza gave no aid to the American 
troops, but, on the other hand, forbade their 
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moving in any direction from their base—about 
a hundred and fifty miles south of the American 
border—except northward. ‘This eZectually pre- 
vented Villa's capture, and the bandit leader 
therefore set about reorganizing his army to 
such good purpose that, at the time this is 
written, at the beginning of 1917, he is in com- 
mand of more than seven thousand men, well 
supplied with cannon, machine-guns, ammuni- 
tion, horses, and money. He has captured the 
cities of Chihuahua, Saltillo, ‘Torreon, Santa 
Rosalia, and Jimenez, and is in practically com- 
plete possession of all Northern Mexico, with the 
exception of a few towns garrisoned with 
Carranza troops. 

Francisco Villa, since he became a “ genera! ” 
in 1911, has gone through some sort of marriaye 
ceremony with twenty-three women. One of 
these twenty-three was Sefiorita Elena Bon, of 
Encino, Chihuahua, Mexico, who has since 
married Juan Escalon Pinillos, a captain in 
Villa’s forces. In this story she tells how she 
saved Villa’s life in 1907, how she was rescued 
by him from marriage to a Mormon, how she 
“married ” Villa himself, and how she fought 
in his army and fled with him to the mountains 
after the Columbus raid. After her marriage to 
Pinillos, the former Miss Bori became an intimate 
personal friend of Mrs. Luz Corral de Villa, the 
only one of the twenty-three whose marriage to 
the bandit leader appears to have been legal. 
The two women came to the United States 
together, and remained in each other’s company 
for some time in El Paso, Texas, and New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 

Sefiora Villa-Pinillos describes for the first 
time the eventful career of Villa from the days 
when he was only a hunted bandit, with a price 
on his head, to the time when he became the 
popular idol and ruler of Northern Mexico. She 
sets forth his defeats in two battles, in both of 
which she fought ; his raid on Columbus ;_ his 
flight from the American troops ; his subsequent 
rise to power, and his actual strength to-day. 
It is the most thrilling tale of love, battle, and 
intrigue that has come out of unhappy Mexico 
since the beginning of the revolution six years 
ago. 


I was born in the little village of Encino, in 
the northern part of the State of Chihuahua, 
Mexico, nearly twenty-six years age. Encino 
is not on the railroad and lies nearly a hundred 
miles north-west of Chihuahua City, the nearest 
large town. Because of this lack of railway 
advantages, the great distance between towns, 
and the inconvenience of travel by the ox-drawn 
carreta, the only means of locomotion we had, 


I never left Encino until Francisco Villa tool: me 
away—in a manner which would have thrilled 
the heart of a more worldly woman than the 
innocent little Spanish-Indian mestisa 1 then 
was. 

My father’s name was Polycarpo Bori; my 
own, Elena Bori. Though I can readily imagine 
I bore little resemblance to the famous Helens 
of history, yet Fate has been kind enough to 
give me as much adventure, in a way, as any of 
them had. As you know, girls become women 
much earlier in life in Latin-America than they 
do in colder climes, and in 1907, when I had 
finished my school-work in the convent at 
Encino, I was a woman grown in the eyes of my 
father and brothers, though I was only sixteen 
years old. Moreover, | had fallen in love with 
a dashing young fellow named Eduardo Ortega, 
whom I supposed to be a farmer from the moun- 
tains around the 
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and other things, without which the education 
of no Mexican girl is considered complete. In 
the evenings I would meet Ortega in the little 
plaza, and, under the watchful eye of my duevia, 
we would talk of the home in the mountains that 
was to be ours. 


My First Meeting with Villa. 

Then, one quiet day in the autumn of 1907, 
there rode into Encino an armed band of about 
a score of men, led by a big, square-shouldered, 
round-faced fellow dressed all in black and 
mounted on a white horse. I remember that he 
wore a white hat, and that he carried two belts 
of cartridges around his waist and another belt 
slung on his saddle-horn, while on one side of. 
his saddle swung a rifle and on the other a long 
Spanish machete. 1 well remember his curling 
moustache and his restless eyes, which seemed 


head-waters of 
the Rio Carmen, 
which flows 
past Encino. 
As a matter 
of fact, Ortega 
was a scout and 
trusted spy of 
Francisco Villa, 
the notorious 
bandit, whose 
headquarters 
were in the hills 
between San 
Buenaventura 


and Animas, 
whence he used 
to conduct his raids on the wealthy settlers 
down the valley of the Santa Maria and 
Carmen rivers. I knew of Villa, of course, as 
did everyone in Chihuahua, and of the price of 
five thousand pesos which the Government of 
Porfirio Diaz had put on his head. He had 
raided Encino once within my memory, but for 
some reason—probably a bribe paid by my 
father—he did not annoy us or our property. 
When Ortega came a-wooing, mounted on a big 
black horse, his weapons, saddle, and_ bridle 
silver-mounted, his clothing of the best, and his 
pockets full of money, I hau no thought that his 
wealth came from his share of the loot of the 
dreaded Villa, and I could not understand why 
my father all but forbade me to marry my sweef- 
heart. I was quite willing to run away with him, 
but Ortega insisted that we must wait and win 
my father’s consent, my mother being dead. 
And so the days passed, the while I studied 
music, embroidery, a little painting, French, 


The village of Encino, Chihushua, Mexico, where Elena Bori was born and where she first met Francisco Villa 


to search every corner of the buildings as he 
rode down the street. 

At first 1 supposed the horsemen were Rurales, 
or Government police, and I paid them only the 
courtesy of a long look, until my duena, drawing 
me into a doorway, whispered, ‘‘ Cuidate ; este es 
Pancho Villa!” (‘Have a care; this is Pancho 
Villa !"’) : : 

‘Then I noticed that close to the leader, but a 
little behind him, so that I had not caught sight 
of him before, rode Eduardo Ortega.» He saw 
me at the same moment, and, sweeping his broad- 
brimmed sombrero from his head, gave me a bow 
that caused Villa to favour me with one lony 
look through narrowed eyes. Then, laughing, 
he reined in his horse until Ortega had ridden 
up to me and, despite the dueia’s protest, led 
me out for an introduction to the bandit leader. 
Villa, through his perpetual sardonic smile, called 
me" a pretty child, worthy of his friend Orteza.” 
He lett me staring after him, with a golden 
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bracelet—probably looted from some other girl— 
reposing in my hand as his remembrance. 

I saw neither Villa nor Ortega again until 
nightfall, but I learned that they robbed Federico 
Aguilar, the one large merchant of the village, 
of six thousand pesos by the simple expedient of 
putting lighted cigars to the soles of his feet, and 
thus making him confess the hiding-place of the 
money. ‘Ihere was no garrison at Encino, and 
only three policemen, who immediately became 
“ill” when it was reported that Pancho Villa 
had arrived. Aguilar was a Spaniard, and I 
think none of the people of Encino were sorry 
to see him robbed, for he had been robbing every- 
one else. Villa and his men left the rest of the 
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“He saw me at the same moment, and, sweeping his broad-brimmed ‘sombrero from his head, he gave me a bow.” 


inhabitants alone, ‘and even paid the keeper of 
the meson (inn) where they took lodgings for 
themselves and their horses that night. 

After the meeting, of course, my duefia hurried 
me home, and my father forbade me to go out 
again. The shutters of our home were closed, 
the doors barred, and all the peones who worked 
for us were brought into the patzo, or wall-enclosed 
yard at the rear of the large building which was 
ourhome. Curiosity nearly drove me wild, how- 
ever, and I was a restless prisoner while [ waited 
for the visit I was sure [ should receive from 
Eduardo. At about eight o’clock he came, but 
not, as I had expected, alone, for a tryst through 
the barred windows of mv home, He came 


openly, accompanied by Frane’sco Vila and all 
their men-at-arms. 

He rapped with the heavy iron knocker on 
the thick oak door, and my father answered. 
Hidden behind a curtain which cut off one of 
the rooms from the main sa/a, or hall, | heard my 
sweetheart ask for me. To my father’s refusal 
Ortega made no reply, but merely stepped aside 
and let Francisco Villa set foot in the doorway. 
Instantly my father’s attitude changed, and the 
whole party filed into the bg hall. Without 
being called, 1 stepped forward, and a moment 
later [ was in Eduardo’s arms, all my compunct.cn 
at the thought of his be:ng a bandit instead of 
an honest man overcome by the sight of the one 
I loved with all the ardour of a girl’s first 
affection. 

Villa, none too gently. parted us. 

“This is no time for love-aiairs,” he began. 
“* Less than two miles away are the Rurales. 
We must hide from them. Where in this house 
is there room ? ” 

He spoke with the short, sharp sentences I 
was to know so well later, and as he uttered his 
question his roving eyes included both my father 
and myself. 

“* About the horses ” began my father. 

“ They must be hidden, too. We are helpless 
without them,”” Villa answered ; and just then 
an idea came to me. 


A Girl's Stratagem. 

Running to the back door, I called out into 
the darkness of the patio, a darkness relieved 
here and there w:th little spots of light where 
the workmen were preparing their evening meal 
over charcoal fires. 

In response to my call, a score of our mozos— 
labourers who had been with us for years—came 
running to me. 

“ Take of your clothes ; I have new ones for 
you,” I shouted ; and, hurrying back into the 
hall, I hastily unfolded my plan to Villa, and 
then slipped into my own room. _ In five minutes 
all the highwaymen, including Villa and Eduardo, 
were dressed in the cotton trousers and shirts of 
the peones, and the latter were wearing the best 
clothes they had ever put on in their lives. For 
shoes Villa and Eduardo and their men put on 
the sandals of the peones ; but the latter pre- 
ferred going barefoot to wearing the shoes, such 
luxuries being practically unknown to them. 

It seemed as if, by mutual consent, L had been 
given command of the situation, and that from 
somewhere inspiration came to me to do just 
the right thing. 1 threw all the shoes into an 
old well in the patio, and sent the mozos, mounted 
on the horses of the highwaymen, by a circuitous 
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route out of the village and down into the heavy 
brush of the river-bottom, there to scatter and 
keep the horses until I sent for them. Those 
who never knew the country mozo of the old 
days in Mexico will not understand the eaic 
with which 1 could do this, and it may be well 
for me to explain here that at the time of wlich 
I write the master of the house, his family, and 
his workmen lived as one big, patriarchal estab- 
Lshment, commercially and financially, though 
not socially, and the Indian labourers were as 
so many children in the hands of their duct, 
or head of the family. ‘Ihese men, then, took 
horses they had never seen betore, and rode 
away into the darkness on an errand the result 
of which they could not know, solely because 
the daughter of the man who fed and housed 
them and paid them a little silver every day had 
tuld them to do so. 

‘then [ called the highwaymen into the yard, 
made them hide their ritles, szcefetes, revolvers, 
and ammunition under the house, and set them 
to cooking the moses’ suppers in groups around 
the I'ttle braseros filled with charcoal. 

* Seftor Villa,” I began, by way of explanation 
of my plan: but he stopped me with a pecul ar 
upward jerk of his head—the movement which 
I most closely associate with my memories of 
him. 

“To not call me Seftor,” he said. “ Only 
those who fear me do that. After this night we 
shall be too good friends for fear to come between 
us. Call me * Pancho"! ” 

Then he fell to broiling a piece of goat’s meat 
on a machete-blade over the coals. 1 shall never 
forget him. His white cotton trousers pulled 
half-way up to his knees, his shirt open to 
expose his hairy chest, the cheap straw sombrero 
of an Indian servant pulled down to hide his 
piercing eyes and curly ha‘r. the future master 
of half of Mexico's sixteen mill’on people squatted 
on his haunches and devoted all his energies to 
keeping that spitted piece of goat's flesh from 
falling of the machele into the brayero. TL brought 
tortillas—the thin, dry, cornmeal cakes, of which 
there is always a large supply in every Mexican 
home—and the highwaymen ate. laughing and 
jok’ng with the score or more of real moses who 
st ll remained in the patio, Not one of the 
regular workmen knew these strangers, nor why 
they were there, vet none of them asked a ques- 
tion, either of Villa, his men, or me. 

In the middle of the meal there came a pound- 
ing at the door, and again my father opened it. 
The street was filled with Rurales, and in the 
doorway stood Higinio Lopez, the'r captain, 
demanding to know if Francisco Villa were 
within. 
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“IT am informed in the village,” said Lopez, 
“that he came this way, and that he stopped 
here. Where is he?” 

With the usual “ Pues, Senor Capitan, de 
veras, no lo se,’ my father began an explanation 
of his ignorance of Villa’s whereabouts, or even 
that such a man as Francisco Villa existed ; but 
the captain of Rurales was not satisfied with 
words. Already 
he hadsurrounded 


the house with his 


men, and now, 
with a picked 
guard at his heels 
he pushed my 
father aside and 
entered the sala. 
Finding nothing 
there, he started 
a search of the 
six rooms on the 
first floor, all of 
them opening 
through archways 
off the main hall. 
The front part 
of the house 
ted of two 


ys, and 
room was in this 
upper part. From 


reys, m\ 


it L could hear 
distinetly all that 
was said and 
done, and pre- 
sently, before 


Lopez had finished 
the search of the 
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any one of the Jnd/os had shpped away without - 
leave for an hour with his sweetheart, or with 
the tequila vender in the village, my number 
would be wrong, and I should be suspected. If 
this happened, all the mozos would be brought 
into the lighted hall for closer inspection, and 
the plot would be discovered. 

Fortunately for me, however, the number 
tallied, and all 
the men_ passed 
in single file before 
the captain with- 
out detection. 

“ Fine-looking 
labourers,’ 
remarked the 
captain, as we 
returned to the 
house. ‘* You are 
fortunate in 
having them.” 

Sometimes, 
since then, I have 
wondered whether 
I acted for the 
best, and what 
my life would 
have been if I 
had not risked it 
to save Pancho 
Villa and the 
sweetheart who 
was destined 
never to be my 
husband. But I 
am straying away 
from my story. 

The captain 


hall, I ran down 
the concrete statr- 
way and offered 
to lead the captain ina search of all the rooms. 
My father appearel to be terrified. and my 
three brothers were away from home; so it 
seems to me now, I look back upon it, 
that while I took unusual liberties for a Mexican 
girl, the result in after vears justified them. 

I led them first through all the rooms of the 
first floor, and then, my heart beating faster 
with fear, out into the patio, where Villa, 
Eduardo, and the men lounged about, finishing 
the last of their fortillas and carne de chivo. It 
was no light task to keep my voice at normal 
pitch when L, called the mozos to pass in review 
before the captain and myself. I had given him 
the number of our workmen as forty-seven, for 
just as many Indians had gone away as highway- 
men had come in. I knew, however, that if 


Francisco Villa in 1911 


that 


as 


This is the only photograph extant of the bandit leader at 


apologized for his 
intrusion, told us 
about the robbery 
of the Spaniard, Aguilar, and drank a bottle 
of wine with my father. Meanwhile, he gave 
it as his opinion that the highwaymen had 
turned off across country for San Buenaventura, 
adding that he would follow them immediately. 

“It is evident,” I remember him saying 
boastfully, “that they have heard that I am 
in pursuit of them with my Rurales, and they 
have fled this part of the country in fear. But 
I shall follow them, I and my Rurales ; we shall 
get them yet.” 

Poor Captain Lopez has been dead these five 
or six years, and Pancho Villa still lives; yet 
sometimes I am disposed to wonder who was 
really the more afraid that night—the captain 
of Rurales, with his three hundred men, or the 
bandit who was afterward to be known as the 


tume. 


“ Tiver of Chihuahua” and h'> hindtul of 
highwaymen. Certain it is that when I peeped 
from my darkened window into the moonlit 
patio, all the men there seemed sound asleep. 
Lopez and my father, however, still chatted over 
their wine in the great sala, less than a hundred 
feet from the man Lopez was seeking. 

As soon as the Rurales lett, I called little 
Pablo, the youngest of the moses, and sent him 
off to find the men and horses hidden down in 
the wooded bottom-lands of the Rio Carmen. 
‘Two hours before the dawn, their horses’ feet 
mutiled with wisps of hay, their rifles carried on 
their left knees, ready for instant action, Fran- 
cisco Villa and his men rode out of my life for 
four years. 

Before he left, however, the bandit leader 
called Eduardo, my father, and myself to him 
in the big hall and urged the immediate marriage 
of my lover and myself. 

“Bad times are coming to Mexico, Senor 
Bon,” he told my father. “‘ The north is tired 
of working for nothing for men who think less 
of their mozos than they do of their horses, and 
we shall soon have a change. Your daughter 
may pass through the trouble safely, or she may 
never come through alive. It is the wish of 
Pancho Villa that she should marry his friend. 
Let it be to-night ; afterwards she can remain 
here, or go with us to the mountains, as she 
chooses.”” 


The Bendit's Promise. 

My heart leaped with hope, for I wanted to 
marry Eduardo and go with him wherever he 
went ; it mattered little where, just so long as 
I was in the shelter of his arms. But Eduardo 
would not hear of it. 

“When it is all over,” said he, “T will come 
for you; but 1 want no bride whose father does 
not want me.” 

Villa shrugged his massive shoulders, spread 
his hands apart in the final gesture of all the 
Latins, threw up his head, and started for the 
door. Then he turned, walked back to me, and 
slipped a little leather purse into my hand. 

* Tecan do no more in your own house than I 
have done.” he said; “but if ever you need 
Pancho Villa, come to him. Here is something 
you may need to reach him, for he will be far 
away—possibly even in’ Mexico City. But 
wherever he is, if Elena Bori calls him, he will 
come.” 

Little did I realize then the need T should have 
for him, or how strangely he would repay the 
hours I spent in saving him from the police of 
Porfirio Diaz! And it was not him I sought to 
save at all, but my lover Eduard)! 
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After the departure of the bandits, my father 
talked continually against my proposed marriage 
to Eduardy ; but a note once a week, sent to 
me by Indian carrier from wherever my lover 
chanced to be, and at least one visit every two 
or three months, kept me firm in my resolution 
to marry none but the young highwayman, 
though I knew that, sooner or later, offictals ot 
the law would catch up with him and his lite 
would be snuced out by a firing-squad. 

In the spring of 1909 Villa and his band raided 

Enc'no once more. The luckless Spanish store- 
keeper had prospered in the meantime, and 
avain he had to pay toll to the robber. 
This time, when I saw the Villistas, there were 
many more of them—nearly a hundred. They 
were better dressed, toa, and they looked more 
like soldiers. Raids on other towns, by band» 
other than Villa's, were reported to us from all 
over Northern Mexico. Unrest was in the air, 
and one by one our mozos drifted away from us— 
gone to join some of the scattered forces which 
were soon to turn from mere highwaymen to 
revolutionists, and finally into an army which 
was to march clear to Mexico City, nearly a 
thousand miles to the south. 


My Lover’s Return. 

For six months, from the summer of 1909 to 
the spring of 1910, T heard nothing from Eduardo. 
When he came back to me one night, quite 
secretly, there was a price on his head, as there 
was on the head of Francisco Villa, and he was 
full of talk about revolution and liberty, the 
constitution, and free voting for the President— 
things concerning which I knew nothing and 
cared less. He had been far south in Mexico, 
he told me, to the States of Puebla, Guerrero, 
and Chiapas, spreading tidings of the new leader 
of the people, Francisco I. Madero, and of the 
revolution that was planned to break out in the 
north in the following winter. ‘Then he left me 
to report to his leaders, and for three months 
more I did not see him. 

In the meantime a garrison of Federal troops 
Was stationed at Encino, troop-trains rumbled by, 
cavalry trotted past in clouds of dust, and 
marching columns of soldiers passed one way or 
the other through the village. Both my brothers 
left to jo'n bands that were being raised and 
armed by Pasqual Orozco, a mule-driver whom 
T had seen many times in the streets of Encino, 
One of them was killed by soldiers from the 
garrison betore he had left the village ; the other 
is as dead to me, for I have never seen him since. 
War was in the air, and to the smouldering fire 
of discontent was added the fuel of scores of 
executions, in every military post, of men suy- 
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“* My little daughter,” he said, ‘I have news for you. 


with 
1910 


pected of having anything to do the 
revolution. Twice in the spring of my 
father was arrested and questioned regarding 
my friendship for Eduardo Ortega, whose name 
had become closely and prominently joined with 
that of Villa, Orozco, and the others, who, 
independently as yet, were fomenting the many 
small movements which later were to come to a 
head in the Madero revolution. 

In the autumn of 1910 Eduardo stole back to 
me for barely an hour’s talk by night under the 
shadow of the patio wall. When he slipped bare- 
footed down the dark alley to where a faithful 
mozo held his horse, I kissed him for the last 
time. For, except in dreams, he never came 
to me again. 

In the spring of rgr1 there occurred an incident 
which, for more than a month, made me forget 
everything but my own misery, and which 
changed me from a_ simple-minded Mexican 
country girl to as desperate a revolutionist 
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sked for you for his wife.” 


The Sefior Saunders has 


and soldadera* as the Mexican wars have 
produced. 

Late in the afternoon of a February day L 
saw approaching down the main street of 
Encino a procession headed by four or five 
horsemen, followed by three six-ox teams, draw- 
ing as many two-wheeled carts. After these 
came a number of pack-mules, driven by mozos, 
and, at the end, three more horsemen. As they 
drew nearer I could see that in each cart there 
were women and children, and that Indian ser- 
vants walked beside each vehicle. Some of the 
women in the carts appeared to be Americans ; 
others were of my own race, but all the horsemen 
seemed to be Americans. . 

The leader was a man of more than usual size, 
mounted on the largest horse | have ever seen, 
his saddle and bridle hand-worked with silver, 
a rifle slung along the saddle, and pistols in his 


* Seldadera, a woman soldier: later used to designate fewaie 
camp-followers, 


belt. The thing I noticed more than all the 
rest about this man was his beard. Lt covered 
the whole of his face but his eves and a strip of 
forehead. He was at least fitty years old, yet 
his hair and beard were only just beginning to 
turn grey, while he rode his powertul mount 
with all the ease of any one of the half-dozen 
younger men who surrounded him. 

I had tured to go into the house to call my 
father’s attention to the cavalcade, when I saw 
him standing in the doorway, waving his hand 
to the bearded leader. ‘lo me he merely said, 
“ Prepare the pa/io,” and I knew from this that 
the members of the strange party were to be 
our vuests. 

‘Ihe men dismounted at the gate, were em- 
braced in Mexican fashion by my father, and 
all went into the house ;_ while the carts, women, 
servants, and horses were brought round to the 
great side-gate and admitted to the yard where 
Villa, years before, had so successfully deceived 
the soldiers of the Government. ‘here appeared 
to be six women who were not servants. ‘Two 
of these were Americans, as | could tell by the 
manner in which they spoke my language, and 
four were Mexicans. It seemed to me that they 
looked at me long and curiously before they 
stepped out of their carts and gave them- 
selves over to our servants, but it was not for 
some days that I knew the reason for their 
scrutiny. 

‘lired of being stared at, I went into the house, 
and there L met Abel Saunders, a Mormon leader 
of the colony in the neighbouring State of 
Coahuila, and his six sons. ‘Lhe six women were 
introduced to me as the “ Scnoras Saunders,” 
and I, not knowing even the meaning of the 
word “ Mormon,” supposed they were the wiv: 
of the six young men who had come with their 
father to visit my father, though in all my life 
of close association with my parent I had never 
heard him mention an American friend of this 
name. 

Late that night, as I slipped my tired feet 
out of my high-heeled shoes, Josefina, the old 
duenia, pattered into the room and told me that 
my father was coming to see me. It was not 
unusual for him to come to talk to me at any 
hour of the night when the mood overtook 
him, so I slipped into my night-gown and 
curled up in bed, making a place for him to 
sit heside me. 

He came in slowly, and it seemed to me that 
he looked older and more bent than usual. He 
seated himself quietly and put his hand on my 
shoulder; I remember that [ lifted it off and 
kissed it, patting it between my hands as a 
sleepy child might have done. 
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He waited some time, and then he spoke, 
very slowly and hesitatingly. 

“ Hiytta—my little daughter,’ he said, “1 
have news for you. ‘The Sehor Saunders has 
asked for you for his wile.” 

1 thought of the gorilla-like old man, and 
of my tall, straight young Eduardo, and 1 
laughed. 

My father, however, did not pause. 

“And [ have told him,” he went on, “ that 
you will marry him.” 

A blow in the face from my father’s open hand 
could not have hurt me so much as his words. 
1 wept, 1 begyed, I pleaded, 1 stormed, but it 
was of no avail. Then, dry-eyved, I reasoned 
with him, and the whole story came out. I 
believe I have never loved my father since ; 
I know I have not seen him for six years, and I 
shall never seek to see him again. Saunders was 
fifty-seven years old and rich; my father, im- 
poverished by the sums he had been forced to 
give to the coming revolution, was all but 
unable to pay for our daily food. The rich man 
had offered the poor man half a mine worth 
four hundred thousand dollars in) exchange 
for his daughter—and the poor man_ had 
taken it. 

* He will stay with us fora month,” said my 
father, as he arose to leave, “ and at the end of 
that time you will marry him.” 

1 spent the night praving to God to deliver 
me from this bearded monster, and calling upon 
Eduardo to rescue me. At dawn I crept down 
the street to the little church where, ever since 
1 could remember, Padre Garcia had heard my 
prayers, my sorrows, and my joys. To him I 
set forth this last and saddest blow, and he 
explained to me that Saunders had brought his 
three wives to the wedding, and also three of the 
several wives of his various sons. I fainted at 
the rail of the little confessional, and wlen 
Padre Garcia had brought me back to the 
realization of the odious marriage my father 
was about to force upon me, I wept so long and 
so hard that the good father promised to inter- 
cede for me. “If that fails,” said he, “I will 
take other means to save you.” 

I went home comforted; I even felt more 
safe after Padre Garcia had spoken to my father, 
though his talk was without result. In the 
morning I went to mass at dawn, and as the 
padre bent above me he whispered :— 

“ Beg thy father, little one, to put off thy 
marriage for another month.” 

When I returned to the house Saunders met 
me in the sala and tried to kiss me, but I struck 
him in the mouth with my clenched hand and 
fled away. He complained to my father, and 
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“Tosruck him in the mouth with my clenched fist.” 


I was locked in my room like a disobedient child days later, when I went to mass in the morning, 
for the rest of the day. In the evening, however, — Padre Garcia again bent above my bowed head. 
I succeeded in persuading my father to postpone “The Avenger is busy now, little daughter,” 
the marriage until the first week of April. ‘Two he whispered, * but he will come in time.” 


(To be continued.) 


Unknown Animals of the 
African Wilds. 


By J. A. JORDAN. 


“It is my belief," says Mr. Jordan, himself a veteran big-game hunter, “that there are still 


hitherto unknown animals to be discovered in the interior of Africa.” 


In this most interesting 


article he describes his own experiences with some of the most recently-discovered species, 
such as the okapi, bongo, giant pig, and pygmy elephant, and sets forth all that is known 
concerning the mysterious “dingonek"’ and ‘“ Rhodesian monster.” 


MISCUSSING the big game of Africa 
recently with some friends, 1 was 
asked if I thought there were still 
hitherto unknown animals to be dis- 

= covered in that land of mystery. 
“In all probability there are,” I replied, ‘* but 

y personal belief is that there urdoubtedly are.” 
When pressed for an explanation I instanced the 
fact that the pygmy hippo was unknown till a 
few years ago; that the pygmy elephant had 
only been discovered some seven or eight years ; 
that no specimen of the giant pig has yet been 
procured, although I, among others, have seen 
it; that the bongo was considered to be a 
mythical animal until the first skin was secured 
in 1902 ; that the okapi was also included among 
the myths until 1900, when the first skin reached 
civilization, and that it was not until r91r2 that 
the animal was shot. Moreover, the white gazelle 
was unknown until seven years ago, and at least 
two species of African monsters have been 
authentically recorded as having been seen—the 
dingonek and the “ Rhodesian monster’’—but 
their capture and classification is assumed by 
many to be as remote as that of the sea-serpent. 
Besides the above, concerning which the fol- 
lowing particulars may prove of interest, my 
personal belief is that Africa has still other 
strange secrets to unfold. 

The celebrated Swiss ichthyologist, 

The Agassiz, once said: ‘“‘ The possi- 

Mysterious bilities of existence run so deeply 

“Dingonek.” into the extravagant that there is 

scarcely any conception too extra- 

ordinary for Nature to. realize,” and this philo- 

sophical announcement has never been more 

substantially confirmed than by the discovery 
of the dingonek. 

The dingonek is a huge, unclassified aquatic 
monster. Jt resembles in many of its charac- 
teristics the extinct dinosaur, a huge reptile of 
the Mesozoic period, fossils of which have been 


ists in the sandstone 
can and American 


discovered by palaontolo: 
strata both of the Af 
continents. 

The dingonek is probably somewhat smaller 
than the extinct amphibian referred to, and 
measures approximately from fifteen to eighteen 
feet. 

It lives in Lake Victoria Nyanza and its 
numerous tributaries, and there is no record of 
the monster having been seen in any other part 
of the world. Whether it is a descendant of one 
of the huge prehistoric saurians that has by a 
process of adaptation—living as it does in im- 
penetrable regions far away from the encroach- 
ments of civilized man—continued with but 
slight modifications through prodigious ages to 
the present time, or whether it is an unclassified 
reptile or amphibian, it is equally impossible to 
say, as no specimen exists either of its bones or 
of its skin. That this monster does exist, how- 
ever, there can be no particle of doubt, as the 
testimony of authoritative eye-witnesses cannot 
be reasonably discredited. 

To the home-keeping reader it may seem very 
remarkable, and difficult to credit, that so huge 
a monster as the dingonek should continue to 
exist until recently unknown to either hunters, 
travellers, or to the scientific world, but when it 
is remembered that Lake Victoria Nyanza, in 
which it lives, although the largest known lake 
in Africa, with an area of twenty-five to twenty- 
six thousand square miles, was not discovered 
uniil 1858, this will not be so hard to realize. 

The word “ dingonek ” is probably a Wan- 
derobo term for the mysterious beast, and 
among that tribe and certain others subsequently 
referred to the existence of this huge reptile has 
been known for many years. 

Mr. James Martin, one of the pioneers of 
Africa, at one time a‘de-de-camp to General 
Matthews (I think in 1880), who guided Joseph 
Thomas from Mombasa to the head of the Nile, 
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and was, with the exception of Stanley, Speke, 
and Grant, one of the first white men to see the 
Victoria Nyanza Lake, asserts that a huge 
animal has been known in this water for many 
years. Mr. Martin has a greater knowledge of 
the natives dwelling on the banks of the Lake 
than any living man, and has sufficient experience 
to be able to extract the truth from their exag- 
gerated accounts. 
Mr. Edgar Beecher Bronson, the 
Worshipped celebrated American big - game 
asa God. hunter, in his interesting book 
entitled ‘In Closed Territory,” 

published in 1910, records the fact that when he 
was in Uganda in the November of 1908 or 1909 
he there met Mr. Martin, who stated that it was 
well known that a huge water reptile appeared 
from time to time near the north shores of the 
Lake, usually after very long intervals of time, 
and that the natives worshipped this strange 
monster, believing its coming to be a harbinger 
of heavy crops and an increase of flocks and 
herds. Mr. Bronson also tells us that the 
celebrated African naturalist, Mr. G. W. Hobley, 
C.M.G., who was at that time Senior Deputy 
Commissioner (and at whose residence in Nairobi 
Mr. Bronson was staying), informed him that 
certain tribes living on the north shore of the 
Lake, the Bayanda, Wasoga, and Kavirondo, 
had from time immemorial sacrificed burnt 
offerings of cattle and sheep to a huge reptile 
of dreadful appearance living in the Lake, and 
which they called the ‘‘ luquata.’” From Mr. 
Hobley’s description of this monster, gleaned 
from most careful inquiries among the native 
tribes referred to, there can be little doubt 
that the “luquata” and the dingonck are one 
and the same. The Baganda, Wasoga, and 
Kavirondo tribes firmly believe that the white 
man, or, as they called him, the ‘‘ Muzungo,” 
had killed the ‘“luquata,” and that in conse- 
quence they have become victims of the dreaded 
sleeping-sickness plague. Their idea probably is 
that the destruction of this animal, so long 
known and worshipped by them, would bring 
them bad luck, and as about this period—1g05 — 
the ravages of sleeping-sickness were extra- 
ordinarily severe, this is undoubtedly — the 
explanation of this strange superstitious belict. 

Mr. Hobley considers that there is absolutely 
no doubt whatever as to the existence of the 
dingonek, and his evidence is supported by 
several other authorities, the value of whose 
evidence it would be unreasonable not to 
acknowledge. 

Some few years ago there appeared in the 
London Daily Mail a very interesting report of 
an encounter with this animal. Sir Clement Hill 
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reported, in the article referred to, that while 
cruising round the shores of Lake Victoria 
Nyanza an immense water animal endeavoured 
to clamber on to the boat—an old steam-tug. 
The beast was so enormous that the crew were 
only able to beat him off with great difficulty, 
and at one time the boat itself was in danger of 
capsizing. These old river steam-tugs weighed 
from five to ten tons—a fact which gives one 
some idea of the size and strength of the beast. 
Sir Clement Hill's description of this monster 
tallies so closely with the accounts of the 
dingonek and “ luquata ” that there can be 
little doubt as to its identity. 

It lies within my own experience, also, to be 
able to give an exciting account of a meeting 
with a monster of this description. 

In 1905 I was making a trading and shooting 
expedition to the Loita Masai, near the border 
of Germany’s late possessions in East Africa. 
I had to cross a river named the Magore, a broad 
and rapid tributary of Lake Victoria Nyanza. 
On my arrival at the river 1 found it in flood 
and impossible to ford, so I camped on the bank 
while I constructed a temporary bridge. After 
pitching camp I went along the bank to search 
for a good tree to drop across the river, and soon 
found what I wanted. Telling some boys ,to 
start felling it, I sent some of my Lumbiwa 
warriors to follow the river bank to try and find 
a suitable place to swim the pack-donkeys over. 
Meanwhile I sat down and lighted my pipe with 
a contented mind. I should think I had’ been 
sitting there for about an hour when some of my 
Lumbwa came rushing back in a state of in- 
describable terror, all trying to tell me at the 
same time about some very strange and weird- 
looking animal they had come across asleep on 
the bank. From their account it seemed that 
the animal was a cross between a snake, a 
crocodile, and a Icopard ! Knowing the natives 
fairly well, I paid very little heed to their wild 
descriptions, but decided they had come across 
some rare beast that was unknown to them. I 
told them to return and see if it was still there ; 
if so, one of them was to come back and fetch 
me, while the others were to keep watch in case 
it moved. After a period of about half an hour, 
a man returned to say that the monster was 
lying fully exposed on the water in mid-stream. 

I at once took my rifle and hurried 

An through the forest with my boy 
Unforgettable to the place where the others 
Experience. were keeping watch. They pointed 
out the beast, and I got down the 

bank and stood at the water's edge. When I 
had taken up my position with great care, 
I glanced towards the animal, and saw a huge 
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monster lying length- 
wise in the centre of the 
stream, about thirty 
feet from where I was 
standing. I made 
careful — observations 
for some minutes, and 
will endeavour to state 
what it appeared like. 
The beast measured 
from fifteen to eigh- 
teen feet in length. 


The massive head was 
shaped something like 
that of an otter; two 
large fangs descended 
from the upper jaw, 
resembling those of a 
The back of 


walrus. 


A temporary bridge across on African tiver. 


this strange beast was as broad as a hippo’s. but 
scaled like an armadillo, and the light reflected 
on the scales gave it the appearance of being 
coloured like a leopard. It hada broad tail, with 
which it lazily switched the water, this action 
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Lumbwa on the banks of the Magore. 


apparently assisting it to remain stationary, head- 
ing up-stream in the extremely rapid current. 

My sensations are difficult to describe. I felt 
a kind of awed pleasure. Before me lay a totally 
unknown monster which I should be the first to 
record ; the thrill of possession was upon me. 
Taking careful aim, I fired at the head with a 
solid -303 cartridge. Then an extraordinary 
thing occurred. The beast turned and, facing 
the bank, leapt straight upwards into the air, 
standing, as it appeared to me, ten or twelve 
feet on end. What happened after that I do 
not know, for, losing my nerve, I scrambled up 
the bank. and with the Lumbwa raced for about 
two hundred yards into the forest before I could 
pull myself together. There we stood, speaking 
in whispers, scared out of our lives and afraid to 
go hack. At last, however, I regained my nerve 
and we returned, but no trace of the animal 
could we find. All over the bank, in the soft 
mud, the spoor of the beast was clearly im- 
pressed—huge imprints about the size of those 
of the hippopotamus, but bearing claws like 
those of a reptile. 

I camped on this river for some days, searching 
for the dead body, but without success. The 
beast could not possibly have lived if my bullet 
penetrated at the point I aimed at. 

The natives called this weird monster the 
dingonek, the name by which it was known 

“among the Wanderobo. I made searching 
inquiries among these people. who scemed to 
know all about this strange animal, and they 
informed me they had seen more than one. 

It is only during the last few 

The Pygmy vears that we have heard in 

Hippo- Europe of the pygmy hippo- 

Potamus.  potamus, and now there are two 
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A herd of pygmy elephants. 


excellent specimens in the Zoological Gardens 
in Regent’s Park, London.* 

‘Lhe pygmy hippopotamus has heen discovered, 
up to the present, only in the rivers of Liberia ; 
but as the rivers of West Africa are vast, numer- 
ous, and but partly explored, there is little doubt 
that in the near future we shall find this animal 
in other places, especially as Liberia does not 
differ in any important characteristic from the 
rest of West Africa. 

The pygmy hippopotamus stands about three 
feet to three feet six inches in height, is pro- 
portioned exactly like his larger brother, the 
African hippopotamus, and moves amongst 
herds of the larger animals without being 
molested. 

The pygmy elephant, also, has been only quite 
recently discovered. The first one to be taken 
into captivity was caught about seven or eight 
years ago, and is at present in the Bronx Zoo in 
New York. This elephant is, however, quite 
well-known to the natives and hunters in the 
Belgian Congo, and is frequently seen on the 
plains of that vast country, moving about in 
small herds of from twelve to twenty. It stands 
just over five feet in height. The tusks are very 
small, weighing only about fifteen to twenty 
pounds in the bull, and but five or six pounds in 
the cow. Its relative proportions do not differ 
in any marked manner from the larger African 
elephant, but in colouring it is perhaps, generally 
speaking, somewhat darker. 

The pygmy elephant is neve encountered in 
the forests where the larger elephant roams, but 
appears to travel in the open, and is always seen 


_ * An illustrated article on these curious animals appeared in our 
issue for March, 1913.—Eb. 
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either in the valleys or on 
the slopes of the hills. 

My first experience with 
these miniature elephants 
occurred one day while 
searching for a tusker. I 
spotted a small herd of 
elephants on the slope of 
some hills near the Semi- 
liki valley, and when I 
approached within two 
hundred yards and in- 
spected them I thought 
Thad come across a lot 
of young ones. I therefore 
gavethem very littleatten- 
tion, thinking that the 
chief herd was somewhere 
near, but as I could see no 
sign of any more elephants 
in the neighbourhood I 

The next day I mentioned 


returned to camp. 
my experience to a Belgian official, who at once 
informed me that I had seen the pygmy elephants, 
and on my expressing my disgust at not having 
taken a photograph of them, he kindly gave me 
one, which is here reproduced. 

The okapi has been classified by 


The zoologists as belonging to the 
Elusive giraffe family, but appears .to 
Okapi. have many features in common 


with the antelope. It is about 
the same size as the eland, standing about four 
feet six inches at the shoulder, and its colouring 
and markings are very striking. The neck and 
most of the body are purplish, and the side of 
the face a greyish white, but the buttocks and 
upper parts of both fore and hind legs are 
transversely barred with black and white, while 
their lower portion is mainly white, with black 
fetlock rings. The males have a pair of horns 
about four inches long, which are covered with 
skin. 

The word “ okapi,” which has been adopted 
as the name for this very rare ruminant, is 
probably derived from the Mangwana “ ankape ”” 
(how much), which word is used when asking 
the price of anything. The Mangwana tribe is 
descended from the Manyama, a race of cannibals 
occupying. territory in the Jiji district, in the 
region of Lake Tanganyika. The Manyama tribe 
were continually raided by the Arabs for a 
considerable period, and were taken prisoners 
by them in very large numbers, and brought. as 
slaves through the Congo forest ; slave settle- 
ments being established all through the Upper 
Congo. When Belgium took over this country 
in 1885 a great number of these slaves were 
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liberated. and they established a chain of small 
villages through the numerous forest clearings, 
and calfed themselves Mangwana. 

’ The first skin of this elusive animal was 
obtained by Sir Harry Johnston, K.C.M.G., 
K.C.B., from the Belgian officials, who had 
bought it from the pygmies residing in the 
equatorial forest, an enormous country of about 
twenty-five thousand square miles, stretching 
from Beni, in the Ituri district, to Stanley- 
ville, in the Aruwimi district. He sent it to the 
british Zoological Society, where 1 believe it 
aroused considerable interest and discussion. 
The majority of naturalists thought it was some 
kind of zebra, and it was named Eques Johnstoni. 
Later in the same year Sir Harry Johnston 
received a complete skin and skull. 

Since 1901 a good number of okapi skins have 
heen sent to Europe and America, but until 
quite recently I have never heard of a white man 
shooting one of these strange beasts. The first 
record of an okapi shot by a white man came to 
hand in 1912, when a prospector named Reed 
killed one on the banks of the Ituri river. In 

-1913 Dr. Christie, while on a sleeping-sickness 
expedition, had the good fortune to shoot 
another. I will now deal with my own experi- 

“énce in connection with this rare animal in 1911. 

While shooting elephants near Beni, in the 

*Semiliki forest, I occasionally came across fresh 
spoor which looked to me very much like that 
of the eland. One day, having very little to do, 
I sent for the old men of the village where I was 
camped to see if I could get reliable information 
regarding the different species of animals found 
in that district. They described many kinds 
of small antelope, but knew nothing about the 
eland. I drew a sketch of the horns on the 
ground ; but they had never seen such a beast. 
I was almost certain I had not made a mistake 
in the spoor, so the next time I went out J. per- 
suaded some of the old men to come with me. 
We were lucky enough to find fresh spoor again, 
and on pointing it out they at once said it was 
“kengie.”’ I had never heard of such a beast, 
and in spite of all their explanations could not 

- picture the sort of animal they described. When 
we returned to the village one old man went 
into his hut and produced a piece of skin of the 
beast they had been describing. I at once 
recognized it as the okapi, a specimen of which 
I had seen in the British Museum. I was, need- 
less to say, very keen to get one of these rare 
beasts, and made searching inquiries as to how 
they had come by the skin, and who had killed 
it. They informed me that the only people able 
to track the kengie were the Mabutie, a race of 


natives who had bcen christened the “ Pygmies ” 
Vol. xxxix,—14, 
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because of their short stature. When I inquired 
why they could not get one themselves they 
replied that in the dense forest areas, which are 
absolutely impenetrable to any other native 
tribe, the Pygmies alone are able to move about 
with the greatest case, trapping and hunting. 
To their knowledge, they said, no one had ever 
killed one of these elusive animals without the 
assistance of these remarkable people, and all 
the skins obtained by hunters and travellers 
from the natives have been originally obtained 
by the latter through negotiation with these 
little people of the forest. 

After hearing this statement, I arranged with 
the chief of the village to get some Pygmies to 
come and see me, which he promised to do. In 
three days he fulfilled his promise by bringing 
three Mabutie to my tent. These little men 
were not beautiful to look upon, and their ages, 
I should think, were from thirty to sixty. In 
height they were just under four feet, with 
repulsive negroid faces, and bodies covered with 
hair. They were very strongly built, and their 
limbs were smeared with some kind of fat which 
gave out a very disagreeable smell. I noticed 
they were very suspicious and nervous, so I told 
my gun-bearers to take them to the hut, give 
them something to eat, and question them about 
the habits of the “ kengie.” 


A mounted specimen of the okapi in the Natural History Museum, 
South Kensington. 
Photo. by permission. 
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In the afternoon my own boys came to me 

and reported that the Pygmies considered it 
impossible for a white man to go into the part 
where the okapi was found, but o.fered to get 
me a skin if I would shoot an elephant for them 
and give them the meat. I had no intention of 
letting them get the required animal for me, 
but thought I could gain their confidence by 
taking them with me after elephants, in the hope 
that should we strike fresh okapi spoor they 
would track it for me. 
The first day out was a surprise 
to me regarding the dwarfs. I 
had always heard they were ex- 
tremely warlike, very brave, and 
great hunters, attacking clephants with their 
short spears and dodging all round the wounded 
animals. We had gone about a mile in the 
forest when we heard a smashing of trees, which 
denoted the proximity of elephants. The Mabutie 
almost turned white with fear, and when I 
wanted them to go near to examine the tusks, 
they looked at me as if I had made a prepos- 
terous suggestion, telling 
me the elephant was 
“ full of devils,” that he 
knew we were there, and 
if we did not kill him 
quickly he would kill us. 
While I was laughing 
at this statement the 
elephant either heard or 
smelt us, and, trumpet- 
ing loudly, came towards 
where we stood. That 
was enough for our little 
guides! They gave one 
shout and bolted, one 
going through the legs 
of my gun- bearer and 
upsetting him, which 
made him use caustic 
expressions con- 
cerning the pluck of the 
Pygmies. 

We killed the elephant, 
and after a lot of shout- 
ing got the dwarfs to 
come back again. 
When they found the 
elephant could do no 
damage, they strutted 
round him as proud as 
peacocks, and climbed all over him. I told them 
they could fetch their families and relations and 
take what meat they wanted, but this caused 
trouble with the head natives, who said the meat 
belonged to them, because the elephant had been 


Pygmy 
Hunters. 


One of the eygmy hunters between two of the Author's 
gun-bearers. a 
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feeding on their “‘shambas’”’ (gardens). I tried 
to settle the argument by telling them that the 
elephant belonged to the Belgian authorities, 
and that, seeing they had sold it to me, it was 
now mine to do what I liked with; therefore, 
they could take half and give the Mabutie the 
remaining half, but this sclreme they would not 
agree to at any price. It was quite understood 
that I had bought the elephant for the tusks, 
which were the only parts ever taken by the 
white man, but that as the elephant had eaten 
such a lot of their food, they reasoned, the only 
way to recompense themselves was to take the 
meat. Seeing it was uscless to try to make 
them understand, I told my own boys to cut 
o7 a lot of the meat and ive it to the Pygmies, 
which they did. The little men took good care 
to carry away a very large portion each, and 
Soon came back bringing three more of the tribe, 
with their wives. ‘The women were more ugly 
than the men, but beautifully proportioned. 
The next day I took them out to hunt for 
okapi, but had no luck, not seeing a sign of spoor. 
Thinking the noise of 
shooting at the elephant 
had perhaps scared them 
away, we moved camp 
about twenty-five miles,, 
taking the families of 
the dwarfs with us. On 
the second day at our 
new camp we were lucky 
enough to come across 
fresh okapi spoor, and 
the Pygmies taking up 
the trail, we followed it. 
After going about three 
miles, which took us 
nearly all the morning, 
struggling across a 
swamp through — thick 
underbush, till our backs 
felt as if they would 
break, and the noise we 
made was enough to scare 
animals miles away, we 
returned to camp empty- 
handed. The next day 
I sent my best gun- 
hearer and two Mabutie 
to see if they could find 
swamp where the 
spoor showed that these 
animals came regularly to drink. Late in the 
afternoon they returned. saying they had dis- 
covered such a place, and if I retraced my 
steps towards the camp where we had first 
picked up the Mabutie, and then struck into the 
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forest on my 
right for about 
a mile. 1 should 
find it. 

About five 
o'clock next 
morning I 
started, and to 
make sure of my 
direction took 
with me the 
three men who 
had reported the 
presence of 
fresh spoor. We 
hurried along at 
a good pace, 
and, reaching 
the tree which 
they had 
marked, fol- 
lowed a fairly 
good path made by elephants, and by six 
o’clock found ourselves at the drinking pool. 

The swamp looked an ideal place for all kinds 
of game, being about five hundred yards in 
length and eighty broad, with a stream of fine 
spring water in the middle. 

I selected a little incline overlooking the 
swamp, which gave me a clear line of fire if the 
expected quarry should come along, and took 
up my position. The first animal to appear 
was a fine male leopard, which came to drink on 
the far side from where we lay. I could easily 
have killed him, and the Pygmies were very keen 
that I should do so, but I would not risk startling 
any okapi that might be near, although the 
temptation was great, especially after he had 
finished drinking, when he sat and licked his 
chest like just a domesticated cat after enjoying 
a saucer of milk. 

Our next visitors were four ele- 

My phants, whom I took great 
Okapi. pleasure in watching wallowing 

in the mud, sucking up great 

quantities of water with their trunks and squirt- 
ing it over their bodies. They stayed till about 
nine o’clock, and then ambled away into the 
thick forest. We waited all the morning, but 
no other animal appeared. 1 determined to 
keep watch till the evening, so sent one of the 
Pygmies back to camp for some food and my 
camera, which I had stupidly left behind. The 
native returned about one o’clock. All was still 
till about five o’clock, when the animal world 
came to life again. First came some of the 
pretty duikers and had their drink, then a lone 


bull elephant—whom I photographed—with 
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A clearing i the Congo Forzst. 


only one tusk. He just plunged through the far 
end of the swamp and disappeared. ‘Then came 
a small herd, following on his track. Finally 
the long-expected okapi arrived—I can feel the 
thrill again as 1 write—but unfortunately he 
was accompanied by buffaloes. I was very keen 
to get a photograph before shooting it, but the 
buffaloes were always in the way. :y patience 
was getting very severely tried when my gun- 
bearer, trying to suppress a sneeze, made a 
sepulchral noise which startled the animals. 
They all looked in our direction. ‘Ihinking they 
would scamper away, I dropped the camera and 
seized my rifle. ‘his movement finished the 
business, for the already-suspicious beasts bolted 
at full gallop. I took a flying shot at the okapi, 
which registered a hit by the resounding thud ; 
it faltered for a second, and then continued its 
flight. 1 followed as fast as I could, but by the 
slight blood-trail saw that it would be a long 
chase, so gave it up for that evening. I am 
afraid I expended my bad temper on my gun- 
bearer all the way back to camp. 

Next morning I started early and we picked 
up the trail, but soon lost it again, and though 
I sent my boys in all directions, and continued 
to do so for another two days, we never found 
any sign, and finally I yvave it up in disgust. I 
moved camp, and a week after that two Pygmies 
arrived, bringing me the skin of an okapi, which 
they said was the one J had shot. I examined 
the skin thoroughly, but could find no sign of a 
bullet-mark, so came to the conclusion that these 
little people. knowing my h:tter disappointment, 
and hoping for a big reward. had brought me the 
skin of one they had found in their game-pits. 
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The giant pig. 


I rewarded them suitably, but the 
skin had not the same interest for 
me as it would have had if I could 


have been certain that it dropped 
to my shot. 

The existence of this 

The remarkable animal was 

Giant Pig. first recorded by the 


late Sir Henry Stanley. 


It is very well known to the natives, 
and has frequently been seen by 
hunters and travellers. It is to be 


found in certain parts of British East 


Africa and in the densest parts of 
the Congo forest, and is never seen 
except in the early morning and 
evening, when it approaches the 
outskirts of the forest to graze 

It stands about three feet six iiches 
in height, and measures over six feet 


from nose to tail. ‘i here are markings 
not unlike those of the bongo or okapi 
uponthe back,usuallystrongly marked 
in the young and gradually disappear- 
ing at maturity. Many full-grown 
animals have been seen, however, 
with transverse stripes along the back very 
plainly marked. There is a short hog-bristle 
mane on the nape of the neck. The gencral 
appearance of the animal closely resembles 
that of the tapir, although it is, of course, 


The bongo, or “ 
in the Natural History Museum. 


Photo. by permission. 
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much heavier and more clumsily. built. The 
animal is armed with a pair of sharp, short 
tusks, projecting about six inches upwards 
from the jaw, which prove formidable weapons 
when it is attacked. 

One of these animals was reported as having 
been killed in the Nandi forest some six or seven 
years ago by an officer of the King’s African 
Rifles. It was killed about six o’clock in the 
evening, and unfortunately it was impossible to 
take it back to cz amp on account of the distance 
and the absence of native boys to skin the animal. 
Next day the skin was found to have been 
destroyed by jackals and hyenas. 

Ihe giant pig is apparently a solitary animal : 
at any rate, until now, he has always been scen 
alone 

As yet this animal has not been classified, but 
as it does not differ materi- 
ally from the ordinary pig, 
the Swahili name, N’grui- 
Makuba, meaning giant pig, 
is probably not an inaccu- 
rate description. 

My first, only, and brief 
acquaintance with this. 
elusive animal occurred one 
evening. when, going back 
to camp after a shoot, I saw 
what I thought was a young 
thine, the light being bad. 
On trying to get closer, it 
managed to get my wind 
and made off into the forest. 
I examined the spoor and 
found it was that of an 
enormous pig, so naturally 
came to the conclusion that 
it was the giant pig. 

The bongo, IT 
understand, 
has been 
classified into 
two species by Mr. Oldfield 
Thomas — the bongo of 
West Africa, Boocerus 
Eurycerus, described as the 
largest of the group of West 
African bushbucks, but 
which I am_ inclined to 
think is only a local type of 
bush-buck and not a true 
bongo, and the East African 
bongo, Boocerus Isaacet, which has been made the 
type of the genus of this animal, on account of 
the presence of horns in both sexes. It has 
been so named after a certain Mr. Isaacs, who 
was District Commissioner for the Eldama 


The 
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Ravine, which is situated about twenty miles 
north of the Uganda Railway. It was he who 
secured the first skin of this animal, which I 
believe he purchased from the Wanderobo about 
1902 OF 1903. 

The correct name of the animal is ‘ sinyoita,” 
a Wanderobo word, and this name is used by all 
the tribes living in the country where this animal 
is found. Bongo is probably only a corruption 
of the Swahili word “ pongo,” which means 
bushbuck. 

The Wanderobo, I believe, were at one time 
a distinct tribe, but from careful inquiry amongst 
the old men of the people it has been ascertained 
that for the last hundred years it has been made 
up by individuals from the Masai, Lumbwa, 
Nandi, Elgeyo, Kamasai, and Suke tribes who 
have been outlawed, generally for crimes of 
which the penalty is the payment of stock which 
they have been unable to supplv, or even death. 
Therefore, to save their lives, they have slipped 
away into the bush and joined the Wanderobo. 

This tribe is scattered in small hunting parties 
throughout the forests of British East Africa, 
and what little is known of the singoita has been 
gleaned by European hunters from these people. 
The few skins that have been obtained, and the 
still fewer bongos that have been shot, were all 
secured under their guidance and with their 
assistance. 

The singoita, or bongo, differs very consider- 
ably from the bushbuck in almost every particu- 
lar—in its size, markings, colour of hair, and the 
lenyth of its horns. ‘The female bushbuck does 
not carry horns, but the female bongo does. 
The average length of horn of a first-class 
specimen of the bushbuck measures about 
fifteen and a half inches, but the size of the 
bongo’s horn varies from thirty to thirty-five 
inches in the male, and from about twenty to 
twenty-six in the female. Again, in the bushbuck 
the horns are sometimes barely tipped with white, 
and then usually only in a very old animal. but 
as a general rule they are not tipped at all. 
The bongo, both male and female, always bears 
horns tipped with about six inches of what 
appears to be polished ivory 

This animal is about the size of the greater 
kudo, and the markings on the back of both 
these beasts are remarkably alike, although 
those of the former are much more clearly 
defined. 

The East African bongo is a very bright 
chestnut, in fact, almost red in colour, and it 
has ten narrow white stripes along the body. 
Its chest, muzzle, and legs are also strongly 
marked with white, and the face has spots of 
the same colour beneath the eyes. The male is 
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a somewhat deeper shade than the female, and 
rather more strongly marked, but in other 
respects they differ very shghtly. In general 
appearance the singoita, or bonyo, is without 
doubt the most beautiful of all the antelopes. 
It inhabits the Mua, Nandi, and Chepelungi 
forests. all of which are situated at very high 
altitudes. The Mua forest varies from eight to 
ten thousand feet above the sea-level. The 
Nandi forest is about eight thousand feet above 
sea-level. ‘The Chepelungi forest is in the Sotick 
district, and is also about the same altitude. 
There is no record of any of these animals having 
been heard of or seen except in these regions. 
For many years it has been the ambition of 
every African big-game hunter to secure the 
skin of a bongo, the existence of which animal 
has been known for some considerable time 
through information furnished by the Wanderobo 
tribe. Although the bongo roams these forests 
in as large numbers as any other species of 
animal, it is very rarely seen on account of its 
great timidity and its habit of grazing only in 
the densest part of the forest, and it has never 
been captured alive. 
I should like to give here a few details of how 
I shot an East African bongo, which I fancy was 
the first one to be killed. 
It was in the year 1905 or 1906. 
Baron Thad just returned to the Govern- 
Rothschild’s ment post of the Eldama Ravine 
Offer. from a shooting trip in the Mutay 
country. While there 1 heard 
that Baron Rothschild had engaged a number 
of local hunters to visit the surrounding forests 
in search of the sngoita, a skin of which he was 
desirous of possessing. Some idea of the ditfi- 
culties to be faced by the hunter in quest of this 
strange animal may be imagined when the reader 
is informed that, in spite of the very attractive 
reward which Baron Rothschild offered for the 
skin, not one of the hunters was 
find one. 1 became exceedingly interested, and, 
atter carefully considering the matter, decided 
to go in search of the animal myself. 
cordingly, I left the Ravine about five 
o'clock one morning and walked to the nearest 
camp of the Wanderobo tribe, situated about 
eight miles distant, on the fringe of the Mua 
forest, arriving there shortly after seven o'clock. 
I went straight to the chief's hut. This chief, 
who was an old man, called in the native language 
a Marouo, received me ina very friendly manner, 
and after a round talk, or shauri,” as the 
natives call it, agreed to lend me his son Wiana 
as a guide, on the condition that in the event 
of a singoita being killed I was to present him 
with a cow. These terms being satisfactory, L 
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and my guide at once prepared to leave the 
camp. Wiana fetched a quiverful of poisoned 
arrows and a heavy bow measuring five feet in 
length. These people are so skilful with these 
weapons that within a range of thirty yards an 
animal very seldom escapes. Strapping on the 
short two-edged sword called the “ semi,” which is 
used for dispatching game and cutting up meat, 
and collecting ther four native dogs, Wiana’s 
preparations were complete. ‘hese dogs, by the 
way, are a curious mongrel breed of animal about 
the same size as 
a fox-terrier, or 
perhaps slightly 
larger, yellowish 
in colour, and 
with short, 
pointed ears. 
They are mar- 
vellously 
trained in main- 
taining — single 
scents—that is 
tosay, keeping 
on the track of 
one animal. 
Their chase 
through the 
thickunderbush 
isso rapid that 
it is impossible 
to keep them in 
sight, and the 
natives always 
affix a small bell 
round the neck 
of one of the 
dogs in_ order 
that the hunter 
may have a 
clue as to their whereabouts. An inexperienced 
person might imagine that this bell would act 
as a warning to the prey, but forest animals are 
very inquisitive as to the origin of any fresh 
sound, and they will wait till they get the wind 
of the cause of the approaching noise before 
dashing away. In the long run a pack of dogs 
will always bring the hunted animal to bay, 
unless, of course, the lead is too great. ‘The bell 
also indicates to the native what short cuts to 
take to reach his quarry. 

We commenced our journey and penctrated 
the dense forest for about twelve or fifteen miles, 
following beaten tracks for the whole distance, 
and not stopping to rest till about two o'clock 
in the afternoon, when we were thoroughly dead- 
beat. Up to this time the trip had been most 
uninteresting, and we had only seen one rhino- 
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ceros, which crashed by and disappeared, but as 
we came frequently on bongo spoor our spirits 
and hopes ran high. In places it indicated that 
as many as fifteen to twenty of these animals had 
passed that-way. ‘Though tired out, we were 
exceedingly hungry, and having stupidly brought 
no provisions of any kind with us, we gradually 
worked our w°y towards the outskirts of the 
forest in search of food. Here we had the good 
fortune to run across a herd of hartebeeste, one 
of which I dropped with my rifle. Wiana 
promptly 
skinned the 
animal and cut 
out the liver, 
which was soon 
cooked over a 
camp fire that 
I had in the 
meantime 
lighted. After 
a heavy and 
much - relished 
meal, the rest 
of the meat was 
put into the 
fork of a tree 
by the native, © 
to be called for 
on some other 
occasion. As 
cusk now began 
to overtake us, 
we decided to 
remain for the 
night at that 
place, so, col- 
lecting a 
quantity of 
timber and 
dead tree branches, we made up an enormous 
fire, large enough to keep burning through the 
night, to scare away the lions which roamed 
about that district in great numbers. Our beds 
were of soft leaves and ferns ; and, curling up 
with our feet to the embers, we retired to a 
well-earned rest. 

Next morning about five o’clock we rose, and 
after another meal of hartebeeste and a long pull 
of water, again entered the forest to hunt the 
elusive bongo. After penetrating the dense bush 
for about five miles, the spoor of the bongo being 
very clearly discernible all around, Wiana posted 
me in concealment beside a large tree and went 
of with the dogs. I waited for about half an 
hour; then I heard the dogs give tongue and 
prepared for eventualities. Five or six minutes 
later a large animal crashed through the bush 
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about twenty yards away. Realizing imme- 
diately that the much-prized bongo had at last 
arrived, and that it was “ now or never,” | 
raised my rifle and dropped him with a shot 
through the head. 

In a very short time the dogs ran in and were 
about to tear the flesh of the dead beast, but 
the prompt and timely arrival of Wiana soon 
enabled me to drive them o%. He skilfully 
skinned the animal, and after rewarding the 
dogs with tit-bits of meat we both set out for 
the Wanderobo camp. carrying the skin with 
us. It weighed about fifty pounds. ‘The head 
had been previously placed in a tree—rather a 
risky thing to do on account of the number of 
leopards that haunt those parts—but fortunately, 
in spite of this danger, it was still safe when 
some Wanderobo, whom we met on the way 
back to the camp, were dispatched to the scene 
of the kill. The skin was also entrusted to their 
care, with instructions to bring it to the post 
next morning. I then left for the Ravine, and 
arrived tired out, but very satisfied with the 
result of my expedition. 

The next morning considerable 
excitement arose when the Wan- 
derobo arrived with the skin, 
which was promptly pegged out 
and dried. Lord Warwick, who was there at 
the time with a party of friends on a shooting 
trip, took a number of photographs of the skin 
and offered to buy it. but as the price was not 
regarded as sufficient the transaction fell 
through. I cabled the news of my good fortune 
to Baron Rothschild in Paris. and he imme- 
diately cabled back otering a good price for the 
skin, and giving instructions for it to be for- 
warded to his agents, Messrs. Smith, Mackenzie, 
and Co.,at Mombasa. Unfortunately, however, 
during my absence from the Ravine—on an 
elephant-hunting expedition—a District Com- 
missioner confiscated the specimen, claiming it 
as “ Royal game,” 
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Later I was informed by a gentleman who 
was out shooting in that country that he had 
been present at an auction at Mombasa when a 
bongo skin and head had been sold by auction 
for the sum of two hundred and forty pounds. 
In 1909 Colonel Roosevelt, ex-President of 
the United States, in his famous trip through 
Africa, had the remarkable luck to shoot two 
of these rare animals on the slopes of Mount 
Kenia, to the north-east of Nairobi. ‘These two 
skins were subsequently mounted and placed in 
the Smithsonian Museum in New York. 
Many strange stories have come 


The to us from Rhodesia alleging that 
“Rhodesian” a monster inhabits the swampy 
Monster. regiuns of that country. ‘Ihe 


Buluiwayo Chronicle gives an in- 
teresting description of reports received from 
several natives who have seen it, and who 
describe it as having the head of a crocodile, 
the horns of a rhinoceros, a python’s neck, the 
body of a hippopotamus, and a_ crocodile’s 
tail ! 

These features are said to be of enormous size. 
but no particulars are available as to the 
character of its legs, as the beast was always 
either in the lake or ina river. Very little value, 
however, can be attached to these romantic 
native reports, and zoologists will require further 
details before they will admit the existence of 
such a monster. 

The late Karl Hagenbeck, whose name will 
be familiar to everyone in connection with the 
great exhibition of animals at Olympia some 
few years ago, mentioned in his book, *‘ Beasts 
and Men,” that he firmly believed in the exist- 
ence of a gigantic unknown marine animal living 
in the interior of Rhodesia. In his travels in 
that country he heard of it, not only from 
natives, but from an English gentleman who 
had been shooting big game in Central Africa. 
He also tells us that on the walls of certain 

caverns in Central 


not mentioned in 
my licence. 
I returned to 
the Ravine to 
find that the 
skin had been 
spirited away by 
the mysterious 
powers of official- 
dom, and be 
came in conse- 
quence the loser 
of a good round 
sum. 


The white gazelle, a species frst discovered and shot by the Authoe. 
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\e Africa there are 

, drawings of this 
strange creature. 
He actually sent 
an expedition out 
to Central Africa 
to look for the 
monster, but the 
party was obliged 
to return without 
securing any 
satisfactory 
proof one way or 
the other. 
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E was standing on the main-line 

departure platform of St. Pancras 
Station. Motionless, as though on 
f guard over the bookstall, he might 
have been made of the granite of his 
native country, and I felt sure that his name was 
Sandy or Jock. 

His war-stained khaki bore traces of many 
ordeals undergone ; even the big, red knees were 
flecked with mud. Around him hung the extra- 
ordinary medley of equipment that so thoroughly 
justifies the old Army axiom that a soldier is 
“something to hang things on.” 

A red face beamed out like a beacon from the 
mass of paraphernalia, a wisp of sandy hair 
peeped from under the soft khaki headgear, but 
the steady blue eyes glanced at me with hard 
suspicion as I felt for my cigarette-case ; and 
thinking my action might be misunderstood, I 
went into the refreshment-room and dined. 
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In a recent issue we published an account of the 
adventures of an unsophisticated British sailor at 
Coney Island, New York’s favourite playground. 
This proved exceedingly popular, and we now 
have pleasure in presenting a companion narrative, 
dealing with the experiences of a Highland soldier, 
back from the Front, while visiting London for the 
first time in his life. The hero’s correct name, 
of course, has been suppressed. 


Nearly three-quarters of an hour later I 
emerged. It was eight o’clock, and I had half 
an hour longer to wait for my train to the 
Midlands. I gasped when I saw the Highlander 
still standing on sentry-go beside the bookstall. 
Presently he shouldered his rifle and paced along 
the platform. There was a clatter, and his 
steel helmet slipped from his back and rolled 
towards me. I just saved it from going under 
the wheels of a heavy luggage truck a porter was 
pushing along. 

The Highlander took his property with a 
gruff word of thanks. 

“Losh, mon; it’s a terrible city!” he mur- 
mured, as he placed his rifle between his knees 
and groped among -the multitudinous buckles 
and straps on his broad back. “ D’ye ken it’s 
been my life’s dream to see yon London? Ma 
old mither don’t believe in dreams—and I’m 
thinkin’ she’s reet. I’ll be glad when eleven 
o’clock comes and I’m off for bonnie Scotland ! ”” 

“Eleven o’clock !” I gasped.“ Why, you’ve 
nearly three hours to wait, and you were here 
when I arrived just after seven.” 

“Aye; I’ve been here since four o’clock. 
Mon, | know this platform as well as | know ma 
own wee house! 1 feel safer here than in yon 
streets.” 

Having fixed his steel helmet to his satis- 
faction on top of the other gear, he swung his 
rifle round on the sling—nearly braining an 
elderly gentleman who was passing behind him 
in the process. Ignoring the civilian’s angry 
protest, he turned to me. 

“That’s the sixth,” he said, shortly, and a 
faint glimmer of amusement came into the 
clear blue eyes, ‘‘ the sixth thieving rascal that’s 
felt ma rifle this day. They hang round trying 
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to steal something from ma kit. It’s a terrible 
city. I’ve been discoverin’ it all day.” 

** Look here,” I said, “ I’ve half an hour to 
spare, and you must be feeling hungry. I can’t 
otfer you a drink, but if you'll come and have 
some hot tea or cocoa and something to eat, L’ll 
be proud, and you can tell me of your adven- 
tures.” 

The Scot eyed me suspiciously. 

“A wee lassie made the sume oJer three 
hours since,” he replied, doubtfully. ** A lassie 
all in furs, but I didna trust her, and I told her 
so. She was after ma money or ma kit, or she 
wouldn't have been so angry at hav.ng been 
found oot! But I'll trust ve, mon. 1 want a 
bite of something, and if it’s my adven ures you 
want to hear, it’s a wonderful story ‘il Lave tu 
tell ye.” 

And here is the tale he told me, thouga L can 
only indicate the broad Scots in wh ch he spoke. 


For years in ma wee Inverness-si're home I'd, 


dreamt of seeing London. I'd 
city in ma life. 1 
might have gone 
to Edinburgh 
once, but I lost 
the excursion 
ticket I'd bought 
and couldna find 
it till the train had 
gone. Ma mither 
had put it away 
for safety and 
forgotten where 
she’d put it! I 
was working for 
Farmer Macpher- 
son when news of 
the war came, and 
about the end of 
August I was in 
the market-toon, 
when up came a 
chap dressed like 
I am now, except 
that he’d only got 
three stripes on 
his arm instead of 
what I’ve got to 
carry, and he had 
ribbons in his cap and was twisting a cane. 

““ My lad,” says he, ‘‘ don’t you wish to serve 
your King and Country ?” 

“Aye,” says I, “but I’m serving Farmer 
Macpherson juist noo, and he and ma mither 
wouldna like me changing jobs.” 

Well, the sergeant had a lot to say. 


never seen a 


Mon, he 


“He swung his rifle round, nearly braining an elderly gentleman who was passing.” 


was an awfu’ lar, that sergeant! Maybe he 
came from here; I’m thinking he did! He 
talked of seeing life and of being in Berlin before 
Christmas. 

“Mon,” I says, “I’m not fashing maself 
about Berlin, but if I go in the Army shall 1 go 
to London?” 

“ Of course,” says he. “ As soon as you're a 
soldier you'll go to London.” 

* All reet.” says 1; and I sent a boy home 
with the pony-cart to tell them that Jock 
McTosher had ‘listed and was going to London. 
Well, I didna go to London. 1 trained in 
various parts of Scotland, just far enough away 
to miss ma home, but too close to get a real 
‘then we went to an awfu’ place in 
hire. all mud and huts and hard work ; and 
then slipped across to France. I was a sad mon 
when I left the dock that night. I’d thought 
as a soldier I'd be sure to see London, but I'd 
never even seen a big town save the one we 
sailed from, and they marched us through that 
at night, when everything was quiet, and stowed 


us away in the big 
ship like smuggled 
‘oods. 


Well. I'd given 
up all hope of 
seeing London un- 
less L got wounded 
and was sent there, 
when a bit ago 
they told me ma 
name was down 
for a ten days’ 
leave!“ Losh!” 
I says to maself, 
“TIL have a whole 
day in London 
before going 
north!” Well, 
I’ve had it, mon, 
and it’s been a 
wash-out ! 


At six o'clock - 
this morning I 
arrived at Vic- 
toria, and with 


some pals had 
breakfast at a hut 
in the station. 
One of them was a Londoner, and when the 
laddies left me to go to their homes, he told 
me to keep straight along the street and I'd 
come to Westminster Abbey and the Houses of 
Parliament. 

Losh! mon, I was verra disappointed with 
London when 1 stepped out into yon. street. 
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It was quieter than the ruined wee village I’d 
left in France. Well, I looked at the Abbey | 


from the outside, but no’ feeling dressed for the 
kirk, I went across to the Houses of Parliament, 
thinking maybe the politicians would have had 
their breakfast interval and be starting again 
soon, as it was by then getting on for eight 
o'clock. 

But the big yates were shut and there seemed 


“*Oh, I'll pay your fare,” says the man behind me.” 


no one about but a policeman. A nice mon 
he was—and he knew me, too. 

“Halloa, Jock!” says he, quite friendly. 
“What are ye wanting ? ” 

“‘ Mon,” says I, “ I’m having a day in London, 
and I want to sce the Members of Parliament 
and the great lords at work. Maybe the day- 
shift’s having breakfast and not started yet?” 

The policeman laughed as though I’d made a 
joke. He said the members weren't working 
that day, and anyway they didn’t start till the 
afternoon. 

“Mon,” I said, “‘ they must make good money, 
or they’d never be able to live with so much 
standing-off time.” % 

“They don’t do so bad,”’ says the policeman, 
with another laugh; and I walked up a road 
called Whitehall, though I couldn't see anything 
white about it, unless it was the faces of the wee 
lassies hurrying to work. Then 1 went into a 
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park and sat down and had a rest.and a smoke. 
Maybe I dozed for awhile, for when I got out 
into that same Whitehall again something 
wonderful scemed.to, have happened. It was 
all noise and rush, and I was saluting officers 
until my arm ached. ‘Then I crossed the road 
a bit, and after having been nearly run over 
twice, turned down a side-street and lost myself. 

Presently I saw what looked like a kindly old 
gentleman, and I asked him the 
way to Piccadilly. 

“You'd better take the Tube,” 
says he. ‘‘ 'There’s a station just 
over there.” 
“Tube!” says I, doubtful like. 
“What's that?” 

“An underground _ railway,’* 
says he, hurrying off. ‘ You'll 
get to Piccadilly Circus in a few 
minutes.” 

He was an awfu’ liar, that mon! 
Why, it was ten minutes before 
I got ma ticket! There were 
penny-in-the-slot machines besides 
the little windows; but I don’t 
trust them. There seemed to be 
about half-a-dozen railways 
running into the place, and there 
were maps with all the colours 0’ 
the rainbow to show you how to 
get to places; but as I didn’t 
know where I was, or whether I 
was on a green or a brown line, they didn’t help 
me much. I looked at the pictures and I looked 
at the pert lassies in uniform clippin’ tickets 
an’ all. I didn’t like bothering them with 
questions, but at last I got to a window and 
asked for Piccadilly. 

“Penny,” says the girl. 

“Aye,” says I, and I put down ma rifle, not 
meaning to hurt the foot of the fussy mon 
behind me. “Is there any reduction for a 
return ?”’ says I, having been brought up never 
to waste the bawhees. 

“No,” she snapped. “ Penny’s the fare. Hurry 
up, please!” 

“Yes, do,” growled out the mon behind, 
hopping about on one foot ; and 1 saw it was 
true about a crowd quickly gathering in London, 
for just in the little time I'd been talking there 
were dozens of people waiting in a line. 

“Tl have to get at ma purse,” says J, starting 
to search ma pockets. “ Losh! I believe I put 
it in ma pack! Will ye give us a hand with the 
straps, ladd'e ? ” 

“Oh, I'll pay your fare,” says the man hehind 
me; and no doubt he meant it kindly, though 
his way was rough. Well, I puts ma ticket in 
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ma pocket and walks a little way. Then one of 
the wee lassies with clippers stops me and wants 
ma ticket. 

“Hold ma rifle, lassie,’ 
get it.” 

Seeing how unsociable everyone else seemed, 
I spoke kindly to the lassie and told her I hoped 
she liked the job and her mither approved and 
all. But maybe, knowing Londoners, she didna 
trust any mon; anyway, the (.0. with a bad 
attack of liver couldn’t have told me off much 
sharper ; and there was a crowd behind charging 
at me just like a game of football ! 

Mon, I’m not surprised that these Londoners 
make good soldiers! A man that could take 
that Tube every day of his life would think the 
first line of trenches restful! Down a sort of 
underground tunnel I walked ; then suddenly I 
came to the funniest staircase I'd ever seen. 
I should have 
stopped to stare 
at the rumbling, 
snarling thing, but 
people from behind 
pushed me, and all 
of a sudden there 
was somethin’ 
wrong with ma 
feet, and I found 
myself carri'ed 
forwards. While I 
was looking about 
me steps formed 
before my eyes, 
and I gave a yell 
and clutched out 
to save myself. 

Now mind ye, 
mon, I’m a respec- 
table young chap: 
ma feyther was 
elder at the kirk 
and ma mither’s 
always warned me 
to treat lassies with 
proper respect. 

I didna know it 
was a lassie’s waist 
I clutched hold of 
till 1 went down 
with a crash, ma : 
kit clattering and 
those awfu’ stairs sliding downwards all the 
time. When I pulled myself together I saw 
that I’d dragged down with me a very pretty 
lassie, and she was sitting on ma knee! She 
‘was wearing one of those terrible short skirts, 
and there before my eyes was about a yard of 


says I, “so as I can 


“She was sitting on ma knee!” 
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silk stockings ; but the lassie jumped to her feet 
just as I was going to shut ma eyes. 

She was quite nice aboot it, mind ye—the 
only nice Londoner I’d met. She was flushed-up 
like, and confused, as anybody would be on that 
awfu’ livin’ staircase, but she helped me to get 
to ma feet and collect ma kit. It wasn’t her 
fault, moreover, that I fell down again in getting 
off that movin’ contraption. I thought I was 
going to be carried doon the crack where it dis- 
appeared, and what with marking time and 
trying to step off with both feet at once I came 
down again with another crash. I blocked the 
passage-way for a minute or two, and the poor 
Londoners, with never a second to spare, were 
clambering all over me. Do they get paid by 
the minute ? 

When I'd picked maself up and seen that 
nothing was missing, the dainty little lassie had 

\ disappeared. I was 
sorry, for,although 
I’ve been taught 
to be cautious of 
women, she was 
certainly verra 
nice, and no weight 
at all on ma knee. 

Finding myself 
alone, I set off upa 
tunnel. Presently 
I came to a notice 
—‘ Exit by Stairs.” 
I didna know what 
“exit? meant, but 
I knew all about 
those terrible con- 
juring-trick stairs, 
and so I turned 
back and _ tried 
another tunnel. 
Seeing a lot of 
people going into 
a Lttle room, I 
followed them. I 
-gave ma ticket to 
another lassie, but 
she was so busy 
love-making to a 
bit of a boy that 
she took it with- 
out so much as a 
glance at it or me. 
There were advertisements in the room, and 
sort of sliding doors at each end of it. “ It’s 
a waiting-room,” says I to maself; and thinking 
there might be some time before a train came 
and they opened the other door, I lit a 
“fag.” Very wisely, I saw, they’d put up 
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“ Beware of Pickpockets,” so 
1 kept my eyes about me. 

“No smoking!” barks the 
lassie; and she came into 
the room, closing the other 
gates behind her. 

I was just going to, argue 
with her, when all of a sudden 
the room. started to move 
upwards. Losh! mon, it gave 
me an awfu’ turn! 1 yelled 
out, and a man standing next 
» he 


and ma rifle knocked against 
his head. Then, before I knew 
what had happened, the other 
yates swung open in a ghostly 
way. Mon, I'll swear there 
was no one to open them! I 
drew in a breath of fresh a‘r, 
thinking I’d got to Piccadilly ; 
but, if you’ll believe me, I'd 
walked the sewers of London 
and come out at the place where 
I'd entered! And that old 
man said the “Tube” was an 
underground railway !_ Underground maze, I call 
it! I walked to Piccadilly after that; I was 
afraid of spending the rest of ma leave down there. 
Ihave no doot that Piccadilly is gay enough. 
But I was feeling tired and hungry the noo; 
there were officers thick as flies after jam; and 
there didn’t seem room for me and ma kit on the 
pavement. And the lassies! Never have 1 
seen such clothes, and some of ’em had enough 
fur on them to make twenty goatskin waistcoats. 
It’s a queer thing, though, but all of them seemed 
to have their clothes too short for them; ma 
mither would have been horrified. They looked 
at me as if I was something out of a show, and 
I began to feel nervous. ‘‘ Losh!" I says to 
maself, “ I'll have a bit of dinner. I'll do maself 
well.” So I walked into a restaurant, after 
dodging a naval officer who was standing at the 
entrance and seemed to have something to do 
with the place. soon as I got in I saw I'd 
made a m'stake, and I’d have retired at the 
double, but a foreigner in evening dress, with 
about four square feet of starched shirt on him, 
came rushing up quite exci 
“You can'd sdop here,” say 
is for ladies and gendlemen.” 
“Mon,” says I, ‘‘ there’s many a rule made 
to be broken, or you wouldna be here.” 
“Tl haf no insolence !” he cries, going very 
ted. ‘“ You go to a common resduarant. We 
do not serve your sort here.” 


“Dis blace 


“T've been killing the likes of ycu for the past six’een months.” 


That roused what ma mither calls the devil 
in me. : 

“Mon,” says I, catching him by the collar, 
“V’ve been killing the likes of you for the past 
sixteen months. The only difference is that 
they wore a grey uniform, instead of that fancy 
dress of yours. Say ‘ kamerad’ and bring me 
some sausages and mashed and a pint of beer, 
or you'll be the thirteenth I’ve finished off at 
close quarters, and that might be unlucky for 
both of us!” 

“The Scotsman’s quite right,” piped a pretty 
voice; and I felt fair frightened. The whole 
place was in an uproar. Ma rifle—an awkward 
thing is a rifle—had knocked over a chair, and 
a young Brass Hat (Staff officer) who was sitting 
at a table with the girl with the pretty voice 
came over. I had to let the other chap go, so 
as to salute. 

“This won’t do, you know,” says Brass Hat, 
very severe; but the pretty lassie frowned at 
him, and he looked a bit awkward. ‘“‘ Confound 
you, you fool!” says he, very fierce, to the man 
in evening dress. ‘‘ The young lady wants the 
man to lunch with us!” 

I can't quite remember what happened after 
that. J should have I'ked to have fed with the 
lassie, for her cyes sparkled like stars, and if a 
Brass Hat was afraid of her it showed she was 
worth knowing. Still, she wasn’t my lassie, but 
his, and he mightn’t have liked it, so I started to 
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retire. The Brass Hat gave me a half a crown 
urid said something about being quite as keen 
on killing the waiter as I was ; and then I found 
myself out in Piccadilly again. It was some 
time. before I found a little pub where I got a 
good dinner, with beer, for eighteenpence. I 
will say that for Londoners, mon, they do 
throw money aboot. Within an hour or so 
I'd -had a railway fare paid and been stood 
a good dinner. But they take so much more 
out of you than what they give you, that’s my 
grievance. 

Well, having had a good dinner, I strolled 
along for a bit, and then I thought I’d have a 
motor-bus ride. As I was standing on the 
pavement a ’bus stopped alongside me. Mon, 
I blushed and turned away ma head. 

‘There, on the wee platform-at the end, stood 
a lassie in a blue kilt shorter than mine and high- 
top boots. Ma little sister wears longer skirts ! 
She was a brown, curly-haired lassie. quite 


twenty years old, with a funny-shaped hat on - 


her-head and a cheeky smile on her lips. 
**Want the Bank, Sandy ? ” says she. 


“ Lassie,” says I, “ war’s a terrible hing! 


“I blushed and turned away ma head.” 


Go hame to your mither and ask her to lengthen 
your kilt !” 

“Kilt, indeed!” says the hussy, unabashed. 
“* You're out of date, old boy !”” And she jerked 
the bell and the bus went off. She waved to 
me from the stairs, but, of course, I took no 
notice. By now I was tired of London, mon; 
I wanted a little peace. Coming to a cinema, 1 
paid saxpence at a little ticket-office and went 
through a hall that was all mahogany and plush, 
with a sort of field-marshal in full dress sweeping 
the marble floor. A lassie with a torch pulled 
a curtain on one side, and I saw a man falling 
into a river with a motor-car chasing him. ‘Then 
the lights went up, and I saw I’d paid saxpence 
just to stand. I said I’d been swindled, but the 
people round only cried ‘“‘ Hush!” and then 
the lights went out again and some letters came 
up on the screen—* The Big Advance on the 
Somme.” ‘ 

Mon, when you’ve been dodging shells and 
bullets for sixteen months, and ruins and 
broken trees are the only sort of scenery 
you’ve seen, you don’t want to have “ big 
Advances” thrown at you on the pictures. 
I think I began a speech, and I’m 
sure it would have ‘been a fine 
one, but things happen so sudden 
in London. 1 saw a shell coming 
over—on the film; ye ken—and | 
ducked from force of habit and 
jostled one or two people. In 
the excitement I upset a pretty 
lassie who picked up ma helmet— 
it was in the dark, ye see—and then 
I was put out. I wanted to go, or 
else they’d never have done it. 
After that—— Oh, is that your 
train, mon? 


““L should have liked to hear the 
remainder of your adventures in 
London, Jock,” I said, leaning out 
cf the carriage window. : 

“There weren’t any more,” 
replied Jock, gazing suspiciously 
round him. “I came straight here 
after that. I’ve had enough of 
London. l’ve only three hours to 
wait the noo! I'll be fecling a wee 
bit lonely, but ——” i 

The train moved away suddenly. 
I saw the brawny man in’ khaki 
take up his position by the book- 
stall, now closed. 1 waved to 
him, but he had turned to granite 
again. Private McTlosher had dis- 
covered London ! 


A FLYING MAN IN 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


The Strange Adventures of an Aviator. 
By SYDNEY H. NORTH. 


A very interesting account of a unique enterprise, specially written for ‘‘ The Wide World Magazine.” 
Mr. John G. Barron, the aviator whose exciting experiences are here related, imported a monoplane 
into South America and spent two and a half years giving exhibition flights in Argentina, 
Uruguay, and Brazil. Many of the inhabitants of the regions visited had never seen a flying 
machine before, and all sorts of odd adventures befell Mr. Barron, from being shot at as a 
monstrous bird to having his ‘plane repaired free of charge by a gang of murderers! Flying is 
a hazardous business at the best of times, but in the wilds of South America it is doubly 
dangerous, and the aviator’s mishaps and narrow escapes were many and various. Mr. Barron 
had an eye for the quaint side of things, in spite of his many anxieties, and our readers will 
find this narrative—compiled from his notes—to be decidedly entertaining. 


IV. 


TTANDING on the outskirts of San town of Bautista a blaze of colour strikes one’s 


Eugenio, on the right bank of the 
River Quarahy, one peers into the 
southern fringe of that vast expanse 
of territory known as Brazil. Behind 
one are the gently rolling hills of Uruguay ; 
across the river, forming a rugged background 
to Bautista, the little town opposite San Eugenio, 
rise the rugged and majestic mountains of Brazil. 
That fine group of hills up to those rocky heights 
were, a century ago, the proud heritage of the 
Uruguayans, but the miscarrying of a political 
venture enriched Brazil with what is now the 
most prosperous State of that vast empire. San 
Eugenio, from its vantage point on the river 
bank, gazes out over these long-lost leagues of 
beautiful country, and Bautista, dwarfed by 
the mighty hills behind, modestly returns its 
perpetual gaze. 

An unpretentious ferry links Bautista and 
San Eugenio, the ferrv-boat—of very primitive 
design—travelling along a cable stretched from 
bank to bank. The stream here is fast and fierce, 
and but for this hawser would speedily sweep 
the ferry-boat and its freight away on its tur- 
bulent waters. When the river is low, however, 
one may safely cross from Uruguay to Brazil 
on horseback. Almost within speaking distance 
as these two little towns are—there are only a 
few hundred yards of water between them as 
the crow flies—there is a world of difference in 
their tastes and manners and customs. The 
Uruguayans are a mixture of Spanish and 
Italian blood, and this is reflected in their 
architecture and colour-schemes. From the little 
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eye, the walls of the houses being painted in 
bright reds, blues, and white. In San Eugenio 
the scene is more subdued, the Portuguese 
delighting in soft greens, light amber, and grey. 
So opposite in their tastes are these two races 
that even their chief foods are quite different, 
The Brazilian will eat with relish his chaki, or 
dried meat and black beans, served up in a sort 
of stew ; the Uruguayan resorts largely to fresh 
meat and potatoes. One noticeable feature is 
the large quantity of sweets, or dulce, made in 
Brazil. On festive occasions huge quantities of 
sweets, made by the girls of the house and 
wrapped in coloured papers, are served to the 
guests. 

When Barron reached this little Uruguayan 
town he found that the Aviation Committee had 
arranged that he should give an exhibition flight 
at the grounds some distance away. This neces- 
sitated a railway journey for all those who were 
anxious to attend, and the railway company 
came forward and offered to provide a special 
train, which they subsequently brought into 
San Eugenio from Paysandu, some two hundred 
miles distant. When the “question of terms 
came to be discussed, however, the demands of 
the company were found to be so high that, 
although the whole programme had been arranged 
and widely advertised, it became necessary to 
select another ground from which the flight 
could take place. A suitable spot was eventually 
chosen and a closed aerodrome formed by utiliz- 
ing the services of all the military in the town, 
as well as the mounted police. As usual, several 
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bands were in attendance, and the ladies—after 
the fashion of a ‘ flag day ”—sold_ brightly- 
coloured favours for the benefit of the funds of 
the national aviation movement. ‘The Portu- 
guese from across the river trooped over as fast 
as the primitive ferry-boat would bring thems 
This, however, was but half their journey, and, 
as the train arrangements had fallen through, 
every vehicle in the place had to be chartered 
to convey these eager sightseers to the flying- 
ground. Everything went of without the 
slightest hitch or mishap, and the enthusiasm 
created in the town served the objects of the 
Aviation Committee to the full. 
Like all progressive towns, how- 
An ever small, San Eugenio boasted 
Imaginative its one newspaper, and, like other 
Interview. alert newspapers, this journal 
indulged in veracious interviews 
with people in the public eve. ‘he name of this 
paper was the Lyre, and it decided to have an 
interview with the aviator on the topic of the 
hour. The article duly appeared, and Barron 
preserves a copy among the many curios he 
collected on his tour. ‘There is not a word on 
the subject of aviation! ‘rhe interviewer, 
evidently thinking aviation would be too dry 
a subject for the readers of his paper, drew 
deeply on his imagination and entertained his 
public with Barron’s alleged opinions of the fair 
ladies of the town. Meeting the journalist the 
following day, the aviator congratulated him on 
his literary effort, and more especially on the 
name of the paper. The scribe was vastly 
pleased, and the next day the town was treated 
to another “‘ interviewette,” in which Barron’s 
irony was taken by the reporter as a sincere 
compliment. 

Barron greatly appreciated the little memen- 
toes which were showered upon him by the 
ranchmen, who often came surprisingly long 
distances to watch his aerial exploits. Among 
these gifts were a ‘‘ water-stone,” a peculiar 
pebble in which are enclosed a few drops of 
fluid, and which floats in water; an ancient 
Indian arrow-head, unearthed somewhere in the 
wilds ; models of the flying-machine made out 
of paper; and an Indian bolero, a device em- 
ployed by the Indians centuries ago to snare 
horses. ‘ius weapon consists of two large, heavy 
stones tied co either end of a yard or so of stout 
feather. Flung at the terrified animals with 
great force, it entangles their feet and brings 
them crashing to the ground. 

While staying in San Eugenio telegrams flowed 
in to Barron from all parts of the country urging 
him to visit various towns. The two nearest to 
his resting-place were Bage, on the east, and 


Uruguayana, on the west. The latter was 
selected as the first calling-place, so that a 
circuit might be made of the large towns in the 
south of Brazil. 

On the following Monday morning, therefore, 
the aviator was up and away, heading for 
Uruguayana. An old difficulty now presented 
itself once more. The country Barron had to 
traverse was to him—and apparently to the 
native map-makers as well—quite unknown, as 
well as being dangerous and mountainous. A 
good map was, of course, an essential of safety, 
but it seemed unattainable. ‘Thinking that, by 
striking a geographical balance between two or 
three local maps, a railway map, and a surveyor’s 
rough land-map, he might arrive at a fairly 
accurate estimate of his direction and position, 
Barron obtained copies of all these and con- 
structed one for himself. He had not covered 
more than a few miles of his journey, however, 
when he discovered, to his disgust, that the 
draughtsmen of these various maps had drawn 
largely on their imaginations, and had dumped 
various natural features of the landscape wher- 
ever they listed. Even well-worn routes and 
objectives were unsafe in their hands. 

Immediately after leaving San Eugenio the 
river was seen to have overflowed its banks to 
such an extent that the surrounding country 
was one vast swamp several miles in extent. A 
wide detour had to be made, therefore, so that 
the machine might be kept in touch with possible 
landing-places—a very necessary precaution. 
Across the river to the right the great, gaunt 
mountains of Brazil showed up sharply against 
the sky. Looking down, Barron observed some 
way ahead a strange geological feature of the 
country. All around was undulating land, 
rising here and there into hills of fair height. 
These hills, however, were all flat-topped, as 
though some mighty hand, with a keen-edged 
knife, had slashed off their peaks at a point 
about two-thirds of their height from the base. 
From the upper air a perfectly flat surface, 
roughly circular in shape and of great diameter, 
was visible, and for miles round the country was 
dotted with these decapitated hills. ; 

The farther Barron travelled, the more mis- 
leading did his maps become. Scarcely two 
features of the landscape were shown correctly. 
At one point a river was indicated as running 
due north, whereas it actually flowed south-east, 
and the airman became decidedly puzzled. 
After about fortv miles’ flight the machine 
approached the railroad, which crosses the river 
on an iron bridge. This led him to believe that 
he was drifting south, and to check this apparent 
error he headed the plane a few points to the 
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north. After an hour’s flight the large river 
Uruguay came into sight, but the town of 
Uruguayana was not to be seen. Spotting a 
group of cattle-ranches near by, Barron decided 
to descend and ascertain where he actually was. 
For the first time the aeroplane was now resting 
on Brazilian soil. 
Inquiry soon proved that had the 
The airman flown solely by the com- 
Dancing pass he would by now have 
Brazilians. reached his destination. As it 
was, he was fifteen miles north- 
east of Uruguayana, at a little village known 
as Los Colonia los Rosas. His arrival caused 
intense excitement in this out-of-the-way place, 
and taking his visit as a gift of the gods, the 


Many different styles of architect in the streets of U: ‘imposing pri 
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hospitable ranchmen insisted that a dinner and 
a dance must be given in honour of the aviator. 
Messengers were sent with all speed to the out- 
lying farms, and ere dinner was over the neigh- 
bouring ranchers and their families were flocking 
in on horseback. Your Brazilian will dance on 
every opportunity ; never, says Barron, did he 
meet such people for dancing. ‘They will dance 
for joy at a wedding, dance with delight at a 
birth, dance with grief at a death, and dance 
by way of relief at a funeral. All their emotions, 
in short, are expressed by dancing. 

Barron was caught, therefore, fairly “ on the 
hop.” and, tired and sleepy as he was and garbed 
in flying rig, with top-boots and knee-breeches, 
he must needs dance to their piping. Not that 
these sturdy ranchmen troubled about the 
orchestral side of their revelry. The only instru- 
ment available was a concertina, played by a 
big negro, who improvised in much the same 
way as the itinerant Italian of our suburban 
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streets. It was perhaps this memory of the 
homeland that finally drove the weary aviator 
to a secluded corner, where he curled up and 
drifted away into the land of dreams. When he 
awoke some hours later these inveterate dancers 
were still engaged in their favourite pastime. 

At six’ o’clock next morning the airman flew 
away to Uruguayana, landing safely in the 
exhibition grounds. Shortly after he had 
touched earth he was welcomed by the genial 
manager of the Brazilian Grand Southern Rail- 
way, Mr. Lockwood Thompson, and an aerial 
display was suggested for the following Sunday. 
A special field was hired for this occasion, but 
on the day of the flight the owner, fearing that 
his grass would be injured, prohibited the en- 
trance of any vehicle. 
The result was that by 
far the larger number 
of people drove up in 
carriages and witnessed 
the exhibition from out- 
side. So disgusted was 
the mayor of the town, 
Colonel AntonioMontiero, 
at the meagre financial 
returns that he deter- 
mined to organize an 
exhibition himself. The 
venue selected was his 
own large cattle-ranch, to 
which special trains were 
run, and in every respect 
the performance was an 
unqualified success. 

Uruguayana has a 
fascination all its own. 
It is beautifully situated and is the centre of an 
extensive smuggling business. The chief legiti- 
mate business is that of ranching, and for miles 
round the pasture lands are thronged with cattle. 
There are also large factories which appear to 
imply some extensive industrial venture. Gazing 
at them, however, one sees no signs of activity. 
Making inquiries, one is brought up sharp with 
amazement. The “ factories” are the business 
places of smugglers, whose transactions appear 
to be winked at in that part of the world. 

Uruguayana does not possess any middle class 
as we know it. It is a case of “ wicca you are 
poor, you are very, very poor, and when you 
are rich, you are very, very rich.” There is no 
happy medium in this town of the euphonious 
name. Uruguayana possesses neither water 
supply nor drainage system. Barron himself was 
offered an option on the former just before war 
broke out, and in chatting with the mayor of 
the town the official told the aviator that his 
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“They set off at a fine speed.” 


countrymen had much more faith in enterprises 
undertaken and controlled by Englishmen than 
in concerns initiated by their own people. It 
was a thousand pities, he added, that there was 
no English bank in the town. A verification of 
this assertion Barron received ‘later, when he 
discovered that a large number of wealthy 
farmers, rather than entrust their money to 
native banks, were simply hoarding up gold—and 
English sovereigns, to boot—in their own homes. 

Alegrete was Barron’s next destination, but 
he did not get there without delay. Visiting the 
machine next morning, it was found that during 
the night cattle had been rubbing against it 
and testing its resisting. power with their horns, 
with the result that the elevators were smashed 
and the rudder broken. This meant an all-night 
job to repair the damage, and when the work 
was completed the aviator set out for Alegrete. 


‘The landing at this place was safely effected, but 
Vol, xxxix.—15, 
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in taxi-ing the 
machine across 
a field it jolted 
heavily over a 
deep rut in the 


ground and 
smashed the pro- 
peller. The 


negroes, who had 
gathered round 
in goodly num- 
bers when the 
machine de 
scended, were at 
first somewhat 
dismayed at the 
sight of the 
great-winged 
bird. Then, he- 
coming accus- 
tomed to it, they 
drew near, sat 
down all round, 
and started to 
laugh. Barron at 
first imagined 
they were laughing at Aim, and 
began to grow rather sore at the 
unrestrained guffaws, but he soon 
recognized his mistake. It was 
the curious and now apparently 
lifeless machine they were split- 
ting their sides about, and when 
the eeroplane had to be wheeled about a quarter 
of a mile to an adjacent farm they delightedly 
accepted the job of towing it across. ‘lhey 
set off at a fine speed, thinking that the 
quicker they raced the more likely the plane 
was to start flying again. Their pace soon 
slackened, however, when they discovered that 
their efforts were of no avail. Luckily, there 
happened to be a place in which the machine 
could be stored. It was a slaughter-house, but 
afforded ample protection from the vagaries of 
climate and cattle. Buenos Ayres was several 
hundred miles distant, but thither Barron had 
to betake himself to obtain a new propeller. 
Several weeks passed before the machine could 
again be got under way. Rivera was now the 
objective, and everything looked promising for 
a speedy trip. ‘the flight should have occupied 
about an hour and a half, but the fates were 


‘unpropitious, and eighteen days elapsed before 


Rivera was finally reached. The direct flight in 
a straight line, it must be remembered, was over 
country absolutely wild and uninhabited, save 
for farm-houses dotted h.re and there at very 
long distances apart, and many miles removed 
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from the beaten track of life. To add to the 
dangers, several ranges of mountains lay in the 
direct line of flight. 

The meagre information Barron 
could glean concerning the inter- 
vening country provided him with 
the knowledge that a large table- 
land existed at Las Palomas station, not far 
distant from Rivera. This, it was stated, was 
visible quite a long distance away ; so he kept 
a sharp look-out for it. He had been flying for 
about half an hour when it became clearly dis- 
cernible in front of him, and at the same time a 
noble range of mountains stood out in massive 
relief against the sky. On the other side of these 
was Rivera, his destination. The prospect was 
not encouraging, especially if a forced descent 
had to be made. The probability of such an 
awkward necessity was brought brutally home 
to him at this moment, for the engine began to 
kick viciously. For months it had been working 
as smoothly as an eight-day clock, and now, 
forsooth, in the midst of wild and mountainous 
country, it must indulge in disorderly conduct ! 
The aviator tried to humour it, but to no pur- 
pose; the evil was only aggravated, and it 
soon became apparent that a landing must be 
made. The decapitated hills now reappeared, 
some as much as a quarter of a mile in diameter ; 
in fact, they offered about the only flat surfaces 
to be seen. On the top of one of these odd 
“tables,” therefore, the aeroplane was brought 
down, but as the machine was running along the 
ground the under-carriage struck a boulder and 
was smashed. A broken under-carriage can 
only be repaired in a workshop, and the fact 
that this accident occurred several hundred 
miles from a big town where such facilities were 
available, and with at least twenty-five miles 
between the airman and the railway, was an 
uncommon test of temper and endurance ; and 
so Barron found it. Five months had passed 
since the last accident, and here, of all places in 
the world, the aviator was compelled to land— 
all because he had picked up some inferior castor- 
oil in Alegrete ! 

It was not a blind fate, however, which brought 
him down here, for he had only been on the spot 
about half an hour when his old friend, the intoxi- 
cated rancher of the theatre, now “ bearded like 
the pard” and quite unrecognizable to Barron, 
drew nearand told him that he had actually 
landed on his property. Here was the rancher’s 
opportunity provided for redeeming his promise, 
and right well he redeemed it. He promptly 
relieved Barron of all anxicty regarding the fate 
ot the precious machine while he made the long 
journey to Buenos Ayres and back to have the 


More 
Trouble. 
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damage repaired. The remainder of that evening 
was given over to dismantling the aeroplane, and 
the parts—with the exception of the broken 
under-carriage—were spread out on the top of the 
mountain and covered with hides. Meanwhile 
horses had been requisitioned to carry the 
aviator, a native boy, and the remnants of the 
under-carriage through the wilds to the nearest 
railway station. ‘This trip to Buenos Ayres was 
the second within two weeks. 

Momentous news awaited Barron 
on this occasion. England, he 
learned, had declared war on Ger- 
many, and he was speedily to experience the 
unpleasant and unexpected backwash of this 
state of affairs. 

His first thought was to return to the home- 
land. The repair of his under-carriage he in- 
stantly put in hand ; then he hurried off to the 
British Legations at Buenos Ayres and Monte- 
video. A cable was immediately dispatched 
to England, offering himself and his machine to 
the Government. Being conversant with the 
condition of aviation in the old country, he had 
not the smallest doubt that his services would 
be gladly accepted. Judge of his surprise and 
disgust, therefore, when the reply came back 
refusing his offer and merely requesting him to 
leave his address at the respective Legations ! 

Intense was the excitement in the city when the 
report was flashed across the Atlantic. Little 
short of panic reigned in financial circles and on 
the Stock Exchange. Every bank was imme- 
diately closed, and wealthy people, some among 
them millionaires, were doing their utmost to 
induce friends and business acquaintances to 
lend them small sums of money for their im- 
mediate needs. Noone knew what might happen ; 
everyone feared the worst. Financial houses and 
the money market generally awaited with bated 
breath the announcement of the Bank rate from 
the Bank of England, and when at last the long- 
awaited cable appeared, the city, with a gasp of 
relief, began to breathe freely again, knowin, 
that everything was secure and that England’s 
credit was unassailable. 

As the Germans drove on through Belgium 
and France, however, and pushed the Anglo- 
French forces back, the sense of disaster deepened 
and the whole city was held in a state of tense 
doubt and fear. 

The Germans resident in and around Buenos 
Ayres were naturally jubilant ; the Argentines 
grew alarmed, fearing the effects on the money 
market. 

Then, at the Marne, the tide was stemmed ; 
the Germans were held, and England’s credit 
remained undamaged in the money markets of 
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the world. The anxious Argentines knew then 
that the danger had passed. 
In a couple of weeks’ time Barron 
Taken for was back in the wilds, and shortly 
a Bird. after was en route for Rivera again. 
Presently the machine drifted into 
a slight rainstorm and the engine-speed dropped. 
Barron was now approaching a high range of 
mountains, and the wind freshened up and grew 
very gusty. It was impossible to scale these 
in face of the continually-rising gale, so he 
decided to land in a field at the foot of the hills. 
Dimly he discerned beneath him the figure of a 
man riding along, and with the idea of obtaining 
information he planed down as close as he could 
to the spot where he had seen him. 
When he alighted from the machine the 


“The man had fired at him while he was descending.” 


stranger had mysteriously disappeared, but in a 
few minutes a number of ranchers came galloping 
upand anxiously asked him if he were hurt. Barron 
gazed at them questioningly. Why should he 
be hurt? Then he learnt that the man who 
had suddenly bolted had fired at him while he 
was descending. Hearing this, he closely in- 
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spected his machine, but fortunately the bullet 
had missed its mark and no damage was done. 
A little later in the day the aviator met this 
unsuccessful marksman and inquired why he 
had shot at him. After expressing his regret, 
he told Barron that he thought the aeroplane 
was some big bird chasing him, and that he had 
never heard of a flying-machine ! 

The boisterous winds still prevailed and it was 
decided to wait. The ever-hospitable ranch- 
men, as usual, at once determined to organize 
a camp dance, and the whole party set off on 
horseback for a large farm-house ten miles away. 
The following day was an ideal one for flying, 
so our aviator took the upper air once more and 
reached the landing-ground at Rivera without 
further delays. 

Sunday came round, with its usual aerial 


he had disdained to strap himself in, and like a 
stone from a catapult he was shot into the air 
and came crashing to the ground on his back. 

For a few minutes he was dazed by his 
meteoric descent ; then, as his senses recovered 
from the shock, he became conscious that he 
could not move his body. He noticed, too, that 
his arms were curiously twisted at the wrists. 
Overhead was a strange-looking canopy—his 
machine lying across the fatal cattle-pens. As 
luck would have it, Barron had landed in the 
centre of one of these structures. Had he been 
impaled on one of the hurdles he would probably 
have been a lifelong cripple, if not killed out- 
right. 

When he had completed the survey of his 
pain-racked body, a great fear took possession 
of him—the fear that the machine might catch 
fire. As best 


A photograph taken just after Mr. Barron's accident at Rivera, where his machine crashed into some cattle-pens, 


performance, which was carried through without 
any exciting incident. Tragedy, however, was 
close on the aviator’s heels. In order to cover 
the course to Bage, a hundred miles distant, a 
fairly heavy load of oil had to be carried as well 
as sundry minor engine parts. His farewell 
audience had gathered together awaiting his 
departure, and the word was given to ‘‘ Let her 
go!” The field along which his machine was 
racing was just double the length necessary to 
secure a good rise, but the atmosphere was so 
hot and heavy that the plane refused to lift. 
At the furthermost end of the field was a block 
of cattle-pens. Do what he would, the aviator 
failed to induce the aeroplane to rise, though it 
was travelling at probably over thirty miles an 
hour. The climax came sudden and sharp. Into 
those ill-fated cattle-pens the machine plunged 
with terrible momentum, and with a swift jerk 
turned a complete somersault. Barron had 
become so immune from serious accidents that 


he could he 

communi- 

cated his ap- 
prehensions to 
the friends 
who had 
rushed to his 

“assistance, 
and indicated 
to them his 
anxiety to 
havethepetrol 
shut off, 

As the help- 
less aviator 
was conv 
from the field 
of disaster one 

idea dominated his bewildered brain — the 
horrible thought that his back was broken! 
This, he learnt subsequently, was also the 
opinion of a doctor friend who happened to be 
on the field at the time. 

The only place to which he could be taken 
was the Rivera Hosp'tal, and thence he was 
carried. This hosp‘tal, which is a Government 
institution, consists of only one ward and the 
rooms of the resident doctor. Immediately 
Barron was brought in a great commotion was 
created, and the nurses and assistants rushed 
hither and thither to get the place ready. 

The bed on which the aviator lay stood 
between those of two other patients, both police- 
men. A conversation soon sprang up between 
these three, and Barron asked one of them what 
his illness was. ‘ Well,” said he, “ I was shot 
while patrolling the border.” Then Barron 
learnt the story, and it is one which throws a 
lurid light on the adventurous lives of these men. 
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One night when this man was on duty a 
Brazilian approached him and inquired the 
time. The policeman drew out his watch and 
told him. The man then engaged the patrol in 
further conversation, and he was unaware of 
the proximity of an accomplice, until he heard 
two pistol-shots ring out in rapid succession. 
Then he. suddenly realized that he had been 
shot in the arms and that both were useless. 
Barron was curious. “ But why should they 
shoot you?” he asked. “Oh,” replied the 
wounded man, “ they were working contraband, 
and to run this successfully they create a dis- 
turbance at one point and get their stuff through 
at another a little distance away.” It is a simple 
matter in Rivera, this smuggling business, for 
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and came crashing to the ground on his back.” 


in this border town there is a street one side of 
which is in the Uruguayan Republic, while the 
other side is in Brazil. 

But to return to the aviator’s accident. 
Examination at the hospital proved that both 
his wrists were broken and his collar-bone 
fractured. Luckily, however, his spine was 
intact. The machine had fared badly. It 
was broken across the middle and the wings 
and elevators were seriously damaged. The day 
following this disaster Barron was carried by 
coach to Santanna, a town over the border in 
Brazil, in order that he might visit a friend of 
his, Dr. Enrique Schlossmacher, of Alsace- 
Lorraine. This Frenchman was an X-ray 
specialist, and was to examine the dilapidated 
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Mr. Barton's aeroplane under repair in the workshop at Rivera. 


aviator and the resetting of his arms, and also 
ascertain whether any internal damage had 
been done. The examination was lengthy and 
thorough, and Barron was assured that he 
had escaped any vital injury. 


Meeting the doctor some time later, the 


restored airman proffered him’ a fee, but the 
same spirit which has welded two great nations 
together in indissoluble bonds prompted the 
graceful and touching refusal : ‘‘ Samos alliados ” 
(‘ We are allies ”). 
In repugnant contrast to this 
The Crafty generous comradeship was the 
Hun. treatment meted out to Barron 
in Rivera by the representative 
of another nationality. Though unable to go 
about his work, he was very anxious to get his 
machine in flying trim again. It was therefore 
brought into the town by his friends, who under- 
took to find a mechanic capable of dismantling 
it. By the irony of fate, the only mechanic 
available was a German. Unknown to the air- 
man, the necessary work was committed to this 
man. England was already at war with Ger- 
many, and everyone knew that Barron 


met Barron’s eyes when, on leaving 
the hospital, he visited the shop. 
The German, with the infinite 
audacity of his race, then informed 
the aviator that he would re- 
assemble his machine for a price 
running into several hundred 
dollars. This naturally elicited 
an emphatic refusal, and he was 
told that his assistance was not 
wanted. He would be paid for 
the use of his shop, said Barron, 
but he would repair the machine 
himself, and with the aid of 
another mechanic and a_ car 
penter the work of reconstruction 
was promptly begun. 

Finding that his petty ruse had “ gang 
agley,” the German called in his friends and 
obtained an embargo on the machine in a 
strictly legal manner. ‘The work of  re- 
assembling was soon completed, and the night 
before it was to have been removed the 
vengeful Hun coolly informed Barron that the 
aeroplane was his property and could not be 
taken away. “I told you that it would cost 
you several hundred dollars,” he asserted, 
with great effrontery. ‘“ Pay my charges, and 
you can take your machine.” 

According to Uruguayan law one has only 
twenty-four hours in which to raise an embargo, 
and Barron had to “‘ get busy.” After a great 
deal of anxiety and expense, however, and with 
the co-operation of the judge and several lawyer 
friends, he finally succeeded in releasing his 
aeroplane from the German’s clutches. 

Shortly after this conflict the airman flew 
across the border into Brazil, with only fifteen 
dollars in his pocket and one hand still useless, 

~ but with his precious machine in perfect condition. 


was eager to get to the Front, while 
the Germans were chafing and fuming 
at their impotence, due to the 
ubiquity of the British Navy. Seeing 
his opportunity, the German mechanic 
determined that if ke could not 
return to his Fatherland, Barron 
should not return to England. 
The machine was stored in the 
German’s workshop, where the wily 
Hun, believing that. although his 
enemy could fly, he was incapable of 
reconstructing the machine, extracted 
every bolt and nut and screw and 
scattered them indiscriminately over 
the floor. This was the picture that 


Mr. Barron leaving Rivera with his machine in wo:king oraer again, 


(To be continued.) 
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Told by the THREE SURVIVORS, 
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and set down by H. J. SHEPSTONE. 


This story might well be called « Three Men in a Tug,” and it is one of the most thrilling and 


inspiring in the annals of the sea. 


While on her way to Bngland from the States the tug 


igilant’’ was so badly battered by a succession of terrific storms that the captain and crew 


decided to abandon her. 


They sent out an ‘“S.0.S.” signal and went on board a Dutch liner that 


came to the rescue, but the mate and two other men decided to remain, although warned that 


they were going to their death. 


With one man on the bridge, another in the engine-room, and 


the third in the stokehold, the dauntless trio, without food or sleep, fought a succession of fierce 


Atlantic storms, and finally brought their sorely-tried little craft safe into port. 


It is a wonderful 


story of pluck and endurance that has but few parallels. 


HE present war has furnished innu- 
merable instances of the daring and 
pluck of the officers and men of 
the mercantile marine, but the feat 
of the three dauntless heroes who 
succeeded, after a hard and stern battle, in 
bringing the abandoned J'igilant to port is one 
of the most thrilling stories that have yet been 
recorded in connection with the sea. 

The Vigilant was a tug, and was on her way 
to England from New York when she encoun- 
tered a series of frightful gales, the worst the 
Atlantic has known for many years. The 
captain was running perilously short of coal, 
and feared that his battered ship would turn 
turtle in the heavy seas, so that he finally decided 
to abandon her. Accordingly he sent out an 
*$.0.S.” signal, which was promptly answered 
by a Dutch liner. But Robert Fergusson, the 
second mate, a Scotch-American, resolutely 
refused to leave the ship, and induced two 
other members of the crew, Thomas Welch, 
one of the engine-room staff. and John Smith, 
a fireman, both Americans, to remain behind 
with him, 

It was an heroic action, for the chances of the 


tug ever reaching port, with only three hands 
to work her, were decidedly remote. As it 
was, the feat was only accomplished as a result 
of almost superhuman effort and daring seaman- 
ship on the part of those three gallant sailors. 
On that battered and sorely-tried tug the three 
lion-hearted men experienced every difficulty 
and faced every peril that could possibly befall 
ships and men caught in the wintry gales of 
the Atlantic. They were nearly sent to the 
bottom in a fearful storm; they had trouble 
with the engines, with the fires, and with the 
steering gear. From the moment the captain 
and the rest of the crew forsook the ship it was 
one continuous struggle against almost over- 
whelming odds, and it was only dogged deter- 
mination, backed by courage and skilful sea- 
manship, that carried them through. 

For their plucky deed the three heroes were 
recently awarded high salvage fees in the Admi- 
ralty Court. It was at the conclusion of the 
case, when they were free to tell their story, 
that the writer met them, and the following 
narrative, which they related, and which I 
have set down as they told it in its proper 
sequence, is the result, 
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‘The Vigilant was a typical American steam- 
tug, built at Philadelphia in 1901. At that 
time she was regarded as something of a wonder, 
for she was among the largest and most powerful 
tugs that the American yards had turned out. 
She hada length of about one hundred and sixty- 
five feet, and a depth, when loaded, of about 
thirteen feet aft and nine feet forward. Her 
engines were of twelve hundred horse-power, 
capable of driving her at a speed of twelve to 
thirteen knots, and she was lit by electricity. 
Like most American vessels of her class, she 
was regarded by seamen as a comfortable boat, 
but had nevertheless earned the reputation of 
being a little “ cranky.” Not only did she roll 
fearfully in heavy seas, as most tuys do, but she 
had a knack, when driven over on her side by 
waves and winds, of regaining her equilibrium 
in a very slow and tantalizing manner. 

Last autumn the J7/gilant was purchased 
for use in Europe, which of course made it 
necessary to bring her across the Atlantic. 
Although she was not actually built for such a 
voyage, it was not expected to prove a particu- 
larly difficult undertaking. At that time the 
Vigilant was lying in Newport News, Virginia, 
and it was decided to run from there to the 
Bermudas, thence to the Azores, and from there 
to Cardiff for orders. 

It was on the morning of September 3oth 
last that she left Newport News in command 
of a competent and experienced American 
captain. All told, there were eighteen hands 
aboard, including the wireless operator. Her 
bunkers were crammed with coal, she carried a 
further supply on deck, and she had provisions 
enough to last three months. 

After passing the Thimble Light dirty weather 
was struck. ‘The vessel began to roll unmer- 
cifully and shipped heavy seas. Owing to the 
constant pitching, the deck coal, which was in 
sacks, shifted and blocked the scuppers, so that 
the water could not run off the decks. It 
poured down into the engine-room, the gulley, 
and rushed backwards and forwards across the 
deck-house. All hands that could be spared 
were sct to work to remove the coal and so free 
the ship of water, but the storm increased in 
violence and the strong head-winds rendered 
progress slow. After tossing about for some time 
the little vessel was driven over by the force 
of the gale on to her beam-ends. ‘To the aston- 
ishment of many of the sailors she actually 
remained poised in this perilous position for 
several seconds before she began to right herself. 
Long before this. however, certain members 
of the crew became frightened, and when the 
ship went over, convinced that the end had 
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come, they clambered up on to the high: side 
with their life-preservers on ready to jump 
if necessary. ‘lhey were sternly ordered back 
by the captain, but it was clear that many of 
them had lost their nerve. An American naval 
boat came off from the shore and offered assis- 
tance, but the captain declined it, declaring 
that he should either proceed or turn back 
under his own steam. As the weather showed 
no signs of improvement and portions of the 
upper deck had been badly battered by the waves, 
it was finally decided to put back to Newport, 
and this was done. 

The taste of the storm and the rumours that 
the tug was ‘cranky ” proved too much for 
many of the crew, who quietly quitted her. 
Indeed, all of them left with the exception of 
the captain, two or tl--e cf the officers, and 
our two herves, ‘Thoma: Welch and John Smith. 
A fresh crew had to bt: found, but this did not 
prove difficult, for nign wages were offered and 
the tug was a cc. micriable t. Here Robert 
Fergusson, the leading figure in our narrative, 
joined the ship as second mate. Owing to the 
boisterous weather experienced at this season 
of the year in the Atlantic, it was now thought 
best to change the course and go by way of 
Newfoundland. The first run was up the coast 
to New York, which proved uneventful. 

It was eight o’clock on the evening of October 
13th that the Vigilant set out from New York 
on what was to prove an epoch-making voyage. 
She was loaded down with coal, and carried 
ample stores and provisions. Her crew num- 
bered, all told, seventeen hands. There should 
have been another hand in the engine-room, but 
at the last moment one of the men backed out, 
fearing to take his chances on such a “ cranky ”’ 
boat with the added possibility of being torpedoed 
by German submarines, as the vessel was going 
to Europe for war work. Seventeen hands, 
however, were quite sufficient to work the ship, 
so the loss was not a serious matter. 

‘The first port of call was to be St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, but hardly had the tug left New 
York before she ran into a patch of rough 
weather. Nevertheless, she bowled gaily along 
at a good speed up the coast of Nova Scotia. 
But the glass continued to fall, and soon a 
veritable gale was blowing. accompanied by 
high seas. Worse still. it became very foggy. 
Reports were also received that submarines 
were about, one large vessel having been sunk 
the previous day on the very course the Vigilant 
was following. From this danger, however, the 
captain felt reasonably safe, for the weather was 
against the underwater craft. Not wishing to 
unduly strain the engines, the captain decided 
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to put in at Guysborough, just north of Halifax, 
and as soon as the storm abated the voyage was 
continued. With the exception of a heavy swell, 
the sea was fairly calm, but it was terribly foggy, 

necessitating a sharp look- out. So they struggled 
on until, on October 17th, John’s was 
reached. 

Here they found other tugs as well as a number 
of steamers held up by the weather. Almost 
hourly reports came in of vessels being sunk by 
submarines, and many captains had instructions 
to await orders before sailing. The Vigilant 
remained here until Sunday, October 22nd, taking 
in coal, provisions, and generally fitting out. 
“ Whalebacks ” were placed on the bow and 
stern of the tug in order to enable her to cope 
better with the heavy seas she would undoubtedly 
encounter on her passage across the ocean. ‘Ihe 
captain also tried to secure the services of an 
additional engineer, but failed. Instead, they 
ost another hand, the mess-boy deserting— 
too scared to continue the voya When it 
was found that he had gone many of the sailors 
became anxious and appreached the captain, but 
ne told them they had nothing to fear, and that 
they would pull through safely if they would 
only stick to the ship. ‘Then, when steam was 
up, he declared his intention of crossing over 
to the other side of the harbour to get a fireman. 
Instead of doing so, the captain wisely headed 
straight out to sea, amid the cheers of thousands 
of people and the whistles of the waiting tugs 
and steamers. ‘They all recognized that the 
Vigilant was essaying no light task. 

The captain’s intentions were to run for 
Queenstown or Cardiff. Hardly had the vessel 
passed the Narrows when a heavy sea and wind 
was encountered, and progress was slow. Un- 
fortunately, the weather grew worse, and soon a 
veritable gale was blowing, but the tug kept on 
her course, bravely battling her way onward. 
There was no fear of “‘U” boats now, for the 
weather was too rough, while the “ whalebacks ” 
on the bow and stern of the tug, and her low 
position in the water, almost gave her the 
appearance, at a distance, of a submarine running 
on the surface. 

The gale continued. Day after day it blew 
with hurricane force, and it was bitterly cold. 
Great waves swept the labouring vessel from 
stem to stern, the spray being tossed in solid 
sheets clean over the funnel and bridge-house. 
Evervthing on deck had to be lashed. and all 
port-holes, doors, ventilators. and openings were 
closed and battened down to prevent the water 
entering the engine-room and flooding the ship. 
As it was, water did find its way in. necessicating 
much pumping and baling. The men had 
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scarcely any sleep, and little to eat. They were 
now battling against the severest storms known 
in the Atlantic for a quarter of a century, and 
there was no sign of any improvement. 

As the gale raged on it became evident that 
the captain was getting anxious. He spoke to 
Fergusson about the long duration of the storm, 
and hinted that he did not think the sorely-tried 
little vessel could hold out much longer. 

““What’s the position ? ” asked Fergusson. 

“We are about eight hundred miles off the 
Irish coast.” 

“ Then stick it, Cap.,” said the mate. 
shall pull through somehow.” 

But the captain, though a brave and skilful 
navigator, was convinced that he was fighting 
a hopeless battle. They were running short of 
coal, and his crew were worn out and exhausted 
through want of proper rest and food. What 
he feared most was that in the heavy seas 
the Vigilant would turn turtle. Now that the 
deck coal had gone and the stock in the bunkers 
was running low, she was certainly inclined to 
ride a bit top-heavy, and her nasty little trick 
of remaining so long on her side when struck by 
heavy seas only strengthened the captain's 
belief that she was doomed. 

The wireless operator was kept busy trying 
to locate passing ships.. Finally the captain 
definitely made up his mind that it was useless 
to continue the struggle any longer, there being 
no signs of any improvement in the weather. 
On Friday, October 27th, when some six days 
out from St. John’s, he sent out an ‘“ S.0.S.” 
signal. When the news reached Fergusson, who 
was snatching some much-needed rest in his 
bunk, he hastened to the bridge to know if it 
was true. 

The tidings that the fateful signal had gone 
out quickly spread through the ship. Many of 
the men became alarmed, and in groups of two 
and three they were seen discussing the situation. 
They talked of the boat’s reputation of being 
“cranky,” and agreed that the captain would 
never send out such a signal unless he believed 
her to he doomed. There was no sleep on board 
that night, and the majority of the men went 
about with their best clothes on, over which they 
wore life-preservers. The cook refused to pre- 
pare any more meals, and those who wanted 
anything to eat had to get it ready for them- 
selves. 

The signal was answered by the wireless 
station at Queenstown. which promised to send 
a patrol boat. Meanwhile distress signals were 
put out, and shortly afterwards a large vessel 
was sighted some miles to the north. They 
signalled to her, and everybody expected her 
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to come to their aid, but she went slowly by, 
ignoring all appeals. In all probability she 
thought the tug was a disguised German sub- 
marine playing the Hun trick of enticing her 
within striking distance. 

All day long on Saturday they watched for the 
promised patrol boat, but she did not put in 
an appearance. Meanwhile, the wireless operator 
was very busy trying to get into touch with 
other ships. Only a few of the men remained 
at their posts, the others idling their time away 
in useless gossiping. The cook—a Cardiff negro 
—still refused to prepare any more meals, 
despite oaths and even cuffs from the infuriated 
and hungry sailors. He was certainly terribly 
scared, and believed the end was near. 

Sunday morning, October 29th, dawned with 
a rising wind and a rapidly-falling glass. It was 
clear that another fierce storm was brewing, and 
it was not long before it burst with dramatic 
fury. This fresh danger sent the idlers back to 
their posts, for they realized that their only 
chance of life lay in keeping the vessel afloat 
till help arrived. 

For hours it seemed as if the storm-demons 
were bent on the destruction of the poor little 
tug. Fergusson was at the wheel, and it required 
all his strength, nerve, and skill to keep her 
head-on to the waves. Fierce waves continually 
struck her, flinging her almost on her beam-ends, 
but she always contrived to right herself just 
in time. No one on board had experienced a 
worse storm. 

It was with a sigh of relief that the anxious 
crew felt the wind drop suddenly in the early 
afternoon. They were still, however, by no 
means out of danger. The plucky little tug bore 
many marks of her ordeal. Portions of the deck 
were a mass of crumpled iron and broken 
timbers ; there were two feet of water in the 
bilges, and it was feared, as a result, that the 
stern would break away. The bilge suctions had 
got choked, and it was necessary to free them 
without delay if this disaster was to be avoided. 
By rights this work should fall to the oiler on 
duty, but he hadn’t the nerve, and it was 
gallantly carried out by Welch. 

The wireless operator—who had in the mean- 
time been sending out calls—had got into com- 
munication with the Dutch liner Rynland, whose 
captain promised to be along by seven o’clock 
that evening. Everybody was soon busy getting 
their clothes together and preparing to leave. 
In the galley men were making coffee, breaking 
open tins of food, and eating anything that came 
to hand. 

When Fergusson learned that a liner was 
hastening to their assistance, and that the captain 
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had definitely decided to abandon the ship, he 
once more begged him to reconsider his decision, 
or, at least, wait till the arrival of the promised 
patrol boat. The skipper, however, declared 
that the ship was doomed. and he was going to 
see that everybody got off as soon as the liner 
came up. 

“The ship’s a bit battered, but she’s sea- 
worthy yet,” answered the mate; then he 
added: “ You can leave her if you want to, 
but I for one am going to stick to her. What’s 
more, I’ll get her home, if you don’t stop behind 
and do it.” 

“Don’t be a fool, man,’ was the reply. 
“ She’s doomed, and everybody on board knows 
it.” 

Fergusson quite realized that he could do 
nothing single-handed, and with the captain’s 
last words ringing in his ears he hastened below, 
where he stumbled up against the crew, all 
dressed in their best clothes and wearing life- 
preservers. They were principally Americans, 
with a sprinkling of Norwegians and Spaniards. 
All of them knew and respected him, for he 
had done gallant work at the wheel during the 
storms, and they recognized in him a skilful and 
able seaman. 

“ Say, men,” he drawled, “ I am not quitting 
this job yet, and I guess you won’t either. The 
old tug is still seaworthy, and I guess we'll 
get her in somehow. I have got a master’s 
certificate. We are only a couple of days’ 
steaming away from the Irish coast, and we 
ought to make it. But if we don’t, it doesn’t 
matter much, for a patrol is now on her way to 
give us a tow. Which of you chaps are going 
to stay on with me? ” 

The men thought at first he was only joking, 
and one of the Yankees, acting as spokesman, 
layghingly rejoined: “ Quit fooling, Bob ; the 
position’s too serious. The old tug’s done for, 
and the captain’s orders are that she’s to be 
abandoned.” Fergusson did his best to per- 
suade them, but, finding his efforts useless, 
swung out of the saloon after telling the men 
they were only “ bar-room sailors.” 

He next went down into the engine-room, and 
here again the men were all dressed ready to 
depart. Running up against Welch, who had 
been acting as third engineer, he told him he 
was not leaving the ship, that she was still sea- 
worthy, and he intended to bring her into ports 

“ Show your Yankee spirit, and stay with me,” 
he concluded. Welch put out his hand, and that 
settled it. John Smith, the fireman, another 
American, also agreed to stay. All efforts to 
win any others over failed. 

“ At least, I have an engineer and a fireman,” 
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thought Fergusson, “ and I ought, with luck, to 
manage.”’? The Old Country wanted the ship, 
and, though a naturalized American citizen, he 
was not born in Glasgow for nothing. 

A few minutes later he burst into the cabin 
of the wireless operator. ‘‘I am staying on,” 
he said. ‘I know how to send a signal, but I 
do not know how to receive one, and you must 
show me the ropes.” The next half-hour was 
spent in mastering this deficiency. 

Fergusson next sought out the captain, 
followed: by Welch and Smith, and together 
they told him of their decision. 

“You're fools,” the skipper jerked . out. 
“What’s the sense of throwing your lives 
away?” 

“ Well,” answered Fergusson, “if I lose my 
clothes and my instruments I might almost 
as well lose my life. I’m going to remain on 
the ship.” 

About half-past six the Rynland, a big Dutch 
liner, came staggering along through the heavy 
seas. She hove to and lowered a boat, which 
carefully approached the labouring tug. 

Meanwhile, the captain gathered up the ship’s 
papers, and the first engineer made the following 
entry in his log-book :— 

Sunday, October 29th, 1916.—Notified by captain that 
ship would be abandoned upon arrival of steamer called 
by wireless. Received order to stand by to abandon ship 


at six p.m. Engines and boilers in good condition, and 
coal on board for two days’ steaming. 


Into the first boat went the chief engineer, 
who had been a United States transport officer, 
the second engineer, two sailors, two firemen, 
and the cook. ‘They were rowed over to the 
liner, and then the boat came off for the remainder 
of the crew. Before the captain disappeared over 
the side he shook hands with Fergusson and 
wished him luck, though in his own mind he 
was convinced he would never see him again. 

The officer in charge of the rescue party made 
one last appeal to the self-appointed captain, 
who stood on the battered deck with his two 
comrades. 

““ You had better come along,” he said, and 
glanced significantly at the heavy seas and 
lowering sky. 

The liner was only some fifty yards away, and 
her passengers eagerly watched the proceedings. 
They cheered their officer’s appeal, and yelled 
to the three men to come aboard. Fergusson 
placed his two hands to his mouth, and across 
to the passengers’ ears, through the roar of the 
wind, came two words :— 

“‘ Nothing doing.” 

The laconic answer was greeted by encouraging 
shouts from the people lining the big steamer’s 
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rail, and cries of “ stick it!” and ‘ Wish you 
luck !” were followed by the strains of “It’s a 
long way to Tipperary.” 

The boat pushed off, was hoisted i in, and the 
liner went her way, ‘driving on through the 
storm, leaving the battered tug alone on a waste 
of tumbling waters. 

Before the big liner was out of sight Fergusson 
had headed his little ship towards Queenstown, 
which he reckoned to be about five hundred 
miles away. Then he and his two men closed 
everything down—port-holes, doors, and hatches 
—and saw that everything on deck was made 
fast. The self-appointed skipper then took his 
place on the bridge, Welch went to the engine- 
room, and Smith to the stokehold. Welch’s first 
duty was to see that there was water in the 
boiler. ‘lo his surprise he found none. ‘The 
water-glass cocks had been closed. These were 
at once opened, but no water was located. 
Examination showed that there was no water 
in either the aft or forward tanks. This infor- 
mation was sent up the tube to Fergusson, who 
replied that the only thing to do was to fill 
the tanks with sea water; and he advised 
this being done at once, as the barometer was 
falling, and there were signs of further dirty 
weather. 

It was some three hours before water began to 
show in the glass, and then Welch took his stand 
by the throttle, prepared to drive the engines 
according to signals from the bridge. Running 
the engine-room alone was certainly a pretty 
tough job. It was a case of keeping your eyes 
on everything at once, and all the time darting 
hither and thither, turning on this cock, pulling 
over that lever, screwing up a loose bolt here, 
dashing oil there—trying, in short, to be in 
half-a-dozen “places simultaneously. 

Meanwhile Smith had stripped and started 
the fires, and was now sweating like a bull, 
stoking for dear life and endeavouring to keep 
things shipshape in his own department. Each 
man had to do the work of three or four, 
with no hope or possibility of getting any rest, 
sleep, or food. ‘There were no reliefs ; they must 
either carry on alone or go under—and the 
default of any one of the trio meant the ship- 
wreck of their forlorn hope. 

Long before midnight the tug was being tossed 
about by yet another furious: storm. ‘To the 
lonely engineer it seemed as if Hades had been let 
loose above his head. There were repeated heavy 
thuds as the waves crashed on deck, as though 
their one aim was to break through into the 
vitals of the ship. Under the constant pounding 
the plucky little craft shook from stem to stern, 
pitching violently this way and that. In the 
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engine-room tools were sent flying, and water 
poured down continually through cracks and 
seams, though fortunately in no great quantities. 

On the bridge above Fergusson battled with 
the wheel. striving with might and main to keep 
the ship’s head to the waves. He was anxious 
to ascertain his exact position, for he wanted to 
avoid drifting out of his course, as there was 
none too much coal, the steam was low, and he 
knew they could not hold out long. But steer- 
ing the ship and finding his bearings im such 
appalling conditions proved a tough proposition. 
Just as daylight broke, however, he picked up 
the latitude from Jupiter, and a little later 
secured his longitude from the North Star. He 
found he was drifting too far north, but in the 
terrific sea that was running he could only 
manceuvte his ship cautiously to put this right. 
& Just after five o’clock he sighted the patrol 
boat that had come out from Queenstown—a 
big four-funnelled cruiser. He answered her 
signal by a pocket flash, giving his name. The 
patrol, however, could not get near, and she 
was soon lost to sight again among the 
mountainous seas that came rolling down upon 
the wallowing tug like great walls of living 
water. An hour later the gale was at its height, 
waves forty feet high sweeping down upon the 
little boat with the force of battering-rams. At 
times it seemed as though she was taking her 
last plunge. for she was enveloped from water- 
line to mast-head in a fury of water and spray. 
The wind was terrific, tearing along at ninety 
miles an hour. 

Meanwhile the three men, working like 
Trojans, kept up their spirits by exchanging 
greetings through the speaking-tubes. “ ‘Tom, 
did you ever see anything like this ? ” shouted 
Fergusson down to Welch. “‘ It’s like a living 
hell on top of my head,” replied the engineer 
as the waves thundered on the deck above him. 
“ But cheer-o!” shouted Smith from the stoke- 
hold, black with grime and shovelling coal for 
all he was worth. 

So the trio toiled on, each doing three men’s 
work, hoping against hope for a sudden break 
in the storm. But their luck was dead out, for 
about nine o'clock an enormous sea struck the 
ship on the starboard side. She shook like a rat 
in the grip of a powerful terrier ; lashings on the 
deck snapped like cotton; the anchor dropped 
loose and disappeared ; and the stout “ whale- 
back” platings were smashed in. Shuddering in 
every plate and frame. the vessel heeled right over 
on her side, and it looked as if she would never 
right herself again. Then. as luck would have it, 
another big sea caught her on the port side, 
forcing her back to something like a level keel. 
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It was then discovered that the rudder had 
jammed. ‘This was serious. for without her helm 
the ship was entirely at the mercy of the waves. 
She was tossed about like a cork, but Fergusson 
knew his peril and skiltully guided the ship while 
Welch pluckily repaired the damage. It was a 
narrow shave, for had the vessel been driven over 
on her side again while out of control it is very 
doubtful if she would ever have regained her 
equilibrium. 

Just as they were congratulating themselves 
on their escape and at the signs of improvement 
in the weather, the ship gave another violent 
lurch, breaking off the casting head of the 
dynamo. Instantly all the lights in the engine- 
room and stokehold went out, and the two 
heroes toiling there were left in total darkness. 
Fortunately, Welch had the presence of mind to 
grope his way forward and shut off the valve 
before the escaping steam could do any damage. 
He found candles and got a light, and offered 
some to Smith, but that cheery hero shouted 
back that ‘‘ his home fires were burning” and 
he wanted no lights. 

It was not until well on in the afternoon that 
the storm gave out, though the weather remained 
anything but calm and a high sea was running. 
Fergusson shouted down the tube to know if 
Welch had any water, as he was parched and 
could not go on any longer without a drink of 
some kind. ‘The engineer replied that he had 
only brackish water in the filter-box, and that 
was warm and salty. Fergusson said he would 
have it. Welch got some in a can and tried to 
take it up to him by crawling through the venti- 
lator. He dared not open any of the doors, or 
they would have been instantly flooded owing 
to the high seas then running—and that would 
have meant the end. Welch, however, got 
jammed in the ventilator, and could not extri- 
cate himsclf. After trying for some minutes to 
make progress either up or down he got free, but 
fell down on the top of the engine and burnt his 
hand badly. Pouring the water over the smart- 
ing wound, he tied it up as best he could with a 
piece of rag. and, after informing Fergusson 
that he could not manage to get up to him, 
went about his work. 

Then Smith declared that he could not go on 
any longer without cleaning the fires; the 
steam pressure was going down. Welch accord- 
ingly signalled up to the bridge that they must 
stop and drift while the fireman and he cleaned 
the fires and tidied things up generally. The 
engine-room and the stokehold were by this 
time in a fearful mess. There were several inches 
of water in the hold. and miscellaneous articles 
and tools were floating round. The fires were 
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raked out and cleaned and coal obtained from 
the side bunkers. It proved exhausting work, 
for the men were weak through hunger and want 
of sleep, but they stuck to it doggedly. At last 
they got the fires started and steam up. Mean- 

-while Fergusson had taken his bearings, and 
found that he was twenty miles south of Cape 
Clear. With luck they ought to make Queens- 
town early next day, or at least secure aid. 

That night they met a patrol boat and she 
offered them a tow-rope, but there was no one 
on board to take it. She then offered to pilot 
them into Bantry Bay, thirty-five miles away, 
but, like themselves, she had no lights, and they 
kept on losing her in the dark. A little later on, 
however, they picked up the Fastnet Light. 

This was decidedly cheering, for it spoke of the 
nearness of land. Fergusson sent the information 
down the tube to Welch, and asked him if he 
could hold out. “ Guess we can,” he answered, 
gamely, “‘ if we can get in harbour somewhere.” 

They were quite close to Bantry Bay when, 
unfortunately, the steering-gear jammed again 
and the ship would not answer her helm properly. 

To get into the Bay, therefore, they had to resort 
to all kinds of manceuvres, It was a case of 


" as she appeared before undertaking her eventful voyage. 
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tacking, backing, and going forward and asterns 
Once they turned completely round three times 
in succession and had to go dead slow. 

At daylight next morning they encountered 
the tug Flying Fox, and fondly imagined their 
troubles were over. The tug, however, was 
unable to give them a line, as they were in 
dangerous water and too near the reefs. There 
were rocks ail round them, and they had to get 
out the best way they could. It was hard luck. 
They had battled so far and so long, and now it 
seemed as if victory would be snatched from 
their grasp. They were all worn out, weak as 
rats, and literally dying for want of food and 
sleep. Welch had only about a hundred pounds 
of steam in his engines, and altogether things 
looked black. But Fergusson pulled himself 
together and determined that he would not be 
beaten. 

“‘ Stand by, Tom,” he shouted down to Welch, 
“and we'll pull through yet.” They went full 
speed astern ; then reversed, turned round, and 
by such manceuvres finally managed to clear 
the rocks and reefs. Still, it was a narrow shave. 

Once clear of these dangers they fixed the gear 
as best they could and proceeded in the direction 
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of Castletown. On the way they sighted the 
Flying Fox. She threw them a line. Welch 
could not manage to fix it—he was too weak— 
and Fergusson had to come down from the bridge 
and help him. Three times this was done, and 
three times the hawser parted under the strain. 
Thereupon the Flying Fox steamed away to seek 
help from a patrol boat, and the game little tug, 
left alone once more, continued on her journey. 
It was at a terribly slow pace, for there was little 
steam left, and the ship was not answering pro- 
perly to her helm. For three miles she was 
driven forward stern-first. While they were 
thus slowly making headway towards their 
destination a patrol boat came up, and four men 
were sent to their aid. It was a welcome relief. 
Hardly had the men boarded the tug when the 

Flying Fox hove in sight again. A rope was 
thrown and made fast, and in tow they started 
for Castletown. Welch, thus relieved, struggled 
back to the engine-room, where he fell down on 
the grating utterly exhausted. 

. Presently Fergusson whistled down that he 
was starving, and Welch, pulling himself to- 
gether, struggled along to the galley. Here he 
broke open a case of eggs, scrambled fifty of 
them, cut off five or six slices of ham, made a 
pot of coffee, and found some bread. Then the 
three worn-out men sat down to their first meal 
for fifty-two hours. During that long period 
they had fought some of the most terrific storms 
the Atlantic had known, had been forced to 


work like Trojans, without rest or sleep. and 
not a morsel of food or drink had passed their 
lips. Those fifty eggs disappeared in a very 
few minutes! Then Welch went back to the 
engine-room and fell asleep on the grating. with 
his overall for a pillow. Smith sought sleep in 
the stokehold, and Fergusson snatched a few 
winks in the pilot-house. That night, however, 
when outside Castletown, Fergusson was taken 
ill. He was dashing about like one possessed, 
and his companions did not know what to do 
with him. ‘The strain had been too much for 
him. A doctor was sent for, and came off in a 
boat. He ordered sleeping-draughts, and after 
a long sleep the plucky skipper was himself again. 

Six days were spent in Castletown repairing, 
overhauling, and refitting the tug. The steering- 
gear was put right and the “ whalebacks ’ 
removed. ‘Then, with a fresh crew, Fergusson 
took his boat to Cardiff, arriving there on the 
evening of November 9th. 

For sticking to the ship after the captain and 
thirteen of the crew had abandoned her. and 
bringing her safely to port, Fergusson and his 
two heroic companions were awarded {5,000 as 
salvage in the Admiralty Court, {2,500 going to 
Fergusson, and {1.250 each to Welch and Smith. 
In making the award Sir Samuel Evans declared : 
“ The courage, fine spirit, and absence of physical 
fear displayed by these men command instant 
and unstinted admiration, and one likes to think. 
that it is an illustration of the-courage of seamen,’ 


‘The three heroes of the “ Vigilant “—Smith is seen to the left, Fergusson in the centre, and Welch on the right. 
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The “ Mollybaun” was a big nugget, found in the neighbourhood of Coolgardie, the erstwhile 
El Dorado of Western Australia, and before its rightful owners lodged it in safe custody it 


caused 


the murder of two men and the death of a third. 


“The story is substantially true,” 


writes Mr. Rose; ‘‘the facts came within my personal knowledge.” 


JHE sequence of events which began 
with the discovery of Joe McGee’s 
““bonza” nugget and culminated 
with the finding, by black trackers, 
of Bill Morgan, would provide a fine 
peg upon which to hang a moral story. And 
assuredly the moral would be that the lure of 
yellow gold is a hazardous trail to follow, with 
death ever lurking at the elbows of those who 
pass that way. 

At the time those events occurred I was a 
looker-on ;_ but I shall climinate myself from 
the story at once. A better way will be to give 
the chain of happenings in its proper order, and 
that is possible because I afterwards pieced the 
whole drama together from the statements of 
the leading actors in it—chief of whom was 
Fletcher, who not only gave me his own story, 
but also that of Slim Pete. Only in this way 
will it be possible to achieve a connected interest. 
But I must say this, by way of foreword: Ample 
corroboration of every detail came my way, and 
the story is a sober narration of fact. 

I shall pass over the finding by Joe McGee of 
his Tom Tiddler’s ground, and come at once to 
the moment when he and his good friend, Sam 
Fletcher, sat in a certain Coolgardie bar, the 
moment when McGee was fingering something 
in the bosom of his flannel shirt. 

Sam whistled in sheer amazement as McGee 
produced a lump of gold as big as his fist. 

“ Joe!” he almost shouted; ‘‘ where the 
blazes did you get it?” 

“ Steady, Sam,” muttered the man with the 
gold. “ Do you want the whole world to know ? 
D’yer think I’m carrying nigh on two hundred 
pounds’ worth of gold about with me for fun, 
knowing that I’m always taking the chance of 
being topped off by Morgan and his gang? 
What’s more, I’m not going to tell you now 
where it came from—and where there’s plenty 
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more like it. That’s got to be kept as dark as 
night, and here are you telling everybody about 
it.” 

Fletcher looked up just then, and saw the 
burly figure of a man framed in the doorway. 
He had lounged in, looked round the bar, and 
lounged out again ; it was impossible for Fletcher 
and McGee to know whether he had seen or heard 
anything of their own private affairs. 

It was the notorious Bill Morgan himself—one 
of Coolgardie’s worst characters. He was a big, 
powerful brute, so strong that even Paddy 
Flaherty, the giant policeman, who had 
beaten the whole district at different feats of 
strength at the last St. Patrick’s Day sports, 
would never have dared to tackle him single- 
handed. Morgan knew this ; and the knowledge 
didn’t make him any more amenable to the law, 
as represented by the few policemen of which 
the township boasted at the time this story 
opens. 

This was the man who now hurried up Bayley 
Street to Byme’s Hotel, where he expected to 
find his bosom pals. 

Very soon he was in deep consultation with 
two men known as Slim Pete and Jim the 
Whaler, each of whom exhibited considerable 
excitement as Bill retailed his news. 

“You never saw such a ‘ bonza’ lump of 
alluvial in all your lives,” said Morgan. “ It 
was as much as I could do to stop myself from 
snatching it there and then.” 

“ D’you know the coot who’s got it ? ” queried 
the Whaler. 

“Never saw the chap before, but you both 
know Sam Fletcher—that chap who picked up 
the big nugget on Fly Flat. Well, it was him 
he was talking to.” 

The three of them became so engrossed in 
Morgan’s description that they failed to notice 
that the girl behind the bar was eagerly drinking 
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in every word, under cover of polishing the 
bottles and glasses. 

She had begun to listen when she heard Sam 
Fletcher's name, for many a supper had she had 
at his expense, when he was “ cutting out” the 
cheque he had received for that sclf-same lly 
Flat nugget. Though quite accustomed to 
invitations to supper, Molly, one of the quietest 
and most modest of girls, rarely accepted them. 
Therefore, the mere fact of her acceptance of 
Sam's hospitality suggested that that favoured 
prospector had made some sort of impression 
upon her heart. As a matter of fact, this was 
so —hence her anxiety to overhear what passed 
between the notorious Morgan and his friends 
after she had heard Sam’s name mentioned. 

What she heard made her extremely anxious 
for her lover’s safety ; and she acted promptly 
when Mick, the yardman, sauntered into the 
saloon and proceeded to knock the balls about 
on the bilhard table. A minute later that 
worthy had been entrusted with an errand. He 
was to run down to McCann’s Hotel as quickly 
as his legs could carry him, find Sam Fletcher, 
and tell that spendthrift to meet her at the 
Red Bluff. 

‘{he mecting duly took place, and, as a con- 

sequence of the girl's timely information, Joe 
McGee that night deposited his gold in the 
bank, after obtaining the manager’s promise 
of absolute secrecy. 
Sam and Joe—apparently—got — gloriously 
drunk a few hours later, and the latter lost a 
piece of quartz, carefully wrapped in wash- 
leather, from the bosom of his shirt, when in 
the company of Morgan and his pals, who had 
“ chummed ” up with the lucky prospector. 
McGee had lurched forward invitingly, with his 
shirt open, during an argument as to the number 
of those who perished in the famous “ Siberia 
tush,” whereupon Morgan had extracted the 
brick with Fagin-like dexterity. 

** T should like to be there when they find out 
how they’ve been had,” said McGee a little later. 
He seemed to have become suddenly and 
miraculously sober. 

“Yes,” agreed Fletcher. “ The language will 
he choice, Vl bet; but the best thing we can 
do is to hop it right now, as we agreed to do 
after I told you what Molly heard ’em say.” 

McGee concurred, and mounting the bicycles 
they had packed with necessaries carlier in the 
day the pair started for the new El Dorado by 
moonlight—as they thought. quite unobserved. 

But Morgan and his friends had quickly dis- 
covered how they had been hoaxed. and when, 
hurrying back to the hotel. they saw McGee and 
Fletcher ride past they followed them to the west 
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end of Bayley Street. At that time of night it 
was impossible to purchase the bicycles and 
provisions which would obviously be wanted if 
the three wished to follow hard upon the heels 
of their hoaxers. 

Coolgardie folk made their money by day and 
spent it by night, and most shopkeepers would 
lose a customer rather than a minute of the 
night’s carouse—unless. of course, the case was 
tremendously urgent. Moreover, it would be a 
sheer waste of time for either Morgan, Slim Pete, 
or Jim the Whaler to attempt to convince any- 
one who knew them that anything else but 
devilry of the worst kind could induce them to 
forsake the delights of Coolgardie for the bush 
after sundown. Therefore the trio made the 
best of matters by noting the route taken by 
the two mates, trusting to pick up their tracks 
in the morning. 

At daybreak that strange and sinister follow- 
ing of the trail began. Morgan went first, on 
foot, waterbag in hand. and his “ swag,” filled 
with bread and tinned provisions, slung across 
his shoulder. Pete and the Whaler stayed 
behind to purchase three bicycles and a week’s 
“tucker.” They came up with Morgan about 
midday. 

The first thing he told them was that Fletcher 
and McGee had not long left the spot they were 
then camped on—not more than a short hour 
before their arrival. 

“T saw a couple of bicycle tubes hanging on 
this tree,” Morgan told them. “ And if they 
hadn’t happened to have their backs towards 
me, I should have been caught comin’ round 
the bend yonder.” 

“A lucky escape,” muttered the Whaler. 

Morgan nodded. 

“You can bet on that—for them,” he added, 
meaningly. 

For the remainder of that day the pursuers 
followed the tracks along the seldom-used path. 
And they were luckier than the pursued had been, 
for their tyres stood up splendidly, although 
the sun was nearly hot enough to melt the 
rubber. 

I could give many bizarre incidents of that 
bush-tracking by Morgan. Pete, and the Whaler, 
as told afterwards by Pete to Sam Fletcher. 
‘There was ill-luck and good. and once a savage 
quarrel which threatened to break up the con- 
federacy. But Morgan's dominance and mastery 
won through, and at the end of the third day he 
and his less evil associates were still in touch 
with the two unsuspecting prospectors in front. 
They were in touch with them still when McGee 
and Fletcher came to their El Dorado and at 
once pegged out their claim. 
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Fletcher knew Morgan well enough to be sure 
that he would not forget the hoax played upon 
him in McCann’s bar, and that he would exact 
full and complete revenge when opportunity 
offered. Moreover, Fletcher, as he always told 
me, could not shake off an obsession that 
they had been followed by that desperado, and 
he therefore carefully examined his revolver 
and saw to it that McGee did likewise, for, 
as he said :— 

“ Big as Bill 
Morgan is, Joe, 
this little thing 
will soon bring 
him down to. 
our size if he 
starts playing 
any of his 
monkey 
tricks.” 

Early on the 
morning after 
their arrival 
they com- 
menced a 
systematic 
prospect of the 
gully where Joe 
McGee had 
found the gold. 
Digging a 
trench across it, 
they bottomed 
on “‘ wash” at 
a depth varying 
from a foot 
to eighteen 
inches. 

Ten dishes 
of “dirt” 
averaged nine 
ounces of pure 
metal to the 
dish, and this 
result, mark 
you, was ob- 
tained by the 
primitive 
method of 
“dry blowing.” 

Fletcher was 
tremendously 
excited. Then 
his pick struck 
something 
solid. 

“Joe, Joe! 
Come here, 
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quick!” he yelled. 
thing.” 

“ You’ve hit a root,” replied McGee, phlegmati- 
cally. ‘‘ There’s any amount of ’em about here.” 

By this time, however, the inflammable 
Fletcher was on his knees in the hole, scratching 
away with both hands for dear life. 

Suddenly he gave a cry which stirred even 
Joe McGee out of his usual imperturbability. 


“T think I’ve got some- 


"Quick! Quick, Joe, he cried. ‘It's a chunk of gold so big that | can't move it 1°” 
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“ Quick! Quick! Joe!” he cried. “It’s 
a chunk of gold so big that IT can’t move it!” 

McGee, catching some of his mate’s fire, was 
soon in the hole, working frantically to dig out 
the mass of valuable metal which showed out 
yellow here and there through the dirt. At last 
they managed to loosen it, and after much 
tugging and heaving lifted it to the solid ground 
above 

“Two thousand ounces, if it weighs a penny- 
weight,” said McGee, in awestruck tones. 

“Something like a root, eh. Joe?” laughed 
Fletcher, capering about in glee ; then, suddenly 
subduing his transports, he asked :— 

“ How are we going to get it into Coolgardie ? ” 

“ Don’t worry about that.” said the practical 
Joe. “ If it was ten times as big I'd undertake 
to get it to the bank. My only trouble is, where 
are we going to keen it safely until we can get 
ft there?” 

They stood away from the hole, and Fletcher 
always had it that they kept shaking hands like 
a couple of schoolboys. 

Meanwhile, three pairs of eves were watching 
them—eyes hot with the lust of greed. Morgan 
and the other two had come up, and they saw 
every move in that little drama as they lay 
behind thick scrub. 

‘They saw the finding of the golden prize, and 
then, a little later, they watched Fletcher and 
McGee dig a large hole near a tree-stump and roll 
the lump of virgin metal into it. 

And maybe it was just then that the desire 
of gain came to Morgan so strongly that he knew 
that it was he—he alone, and not as third 
partner with Pete and the Whaler—who was 
going to have that wendrous prize. Yes; it 
may have been just then. But that is guess- 
work, anyhow. 

What happened bears out the “ guess,” how- 
ever, for he began to formulate a new plan. 

“Look here, boys,” he whispered. ‘‘ We've 
got to get that gold, and here's the best way. 


We must send you, Pete, into Coolyardie for a’ 


buggy, while me and Jim stop here and keep 
our lamps on the claim. We can camp up the 
track a bit. You sce, it’s like this. It’s a 
million to one that one of ’em will go into Cool- 
gardie on the same errand, but Pete will be first. 
The early bird is going to catch the worm this 
time. See?” 

“But why not send Jim for the buggy?” 
broke in Pete, who was very distrustful of 
Morgan. 

Morgan grunted impatiently. 

“'You’ve got as much sense as a rabbit. You 
know as well as I do that Jim's only got to turn 
round once in the bush and he’s lost to the wide,” 
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The Whaler nodded ruefully, and said :— 

“That’s so, Bill; it’s not so long since I 
strolled over the hill at the end of Bayley Street 
to get some wood to boil the billy, and was 
found ten miles away, at Londonderry, late that 
same night.” 

“Aye, [recall it well,” put in Morgan. 
“And as all tracks have got to be covered up 
in this job if we want to dodge the ‘ mck’ 
(prison), Slim is the right man for the job. 

“Now, Pete. when you get the ’orse and 
buggy, you must drive out of the town by the 
Londonderry toad; then double back through 
the bush by Lindsay's Flat, and cut across the 
Broad Arrow and Menzies Roads until you 
strike this pad. ‘That’s a bushman’s job, Pete, 
ain’t it, and you know well neither the Whaler 
nor me can do it.” 

Pete acquiesced complacently, for the implied 
flattery tickled his vanity. ‘‘ Slim ” was always 
bragging that there wasn’t a black tracker in the 
whole of Western Australia who could teach him 
anything about the bush. Moreover, Morgan’s 
admission of inferiority was complimentary, and 
momentarily lulled his suspicions. ‘Then, again, 
the size of the nugget was all against its removal 
by hand. But, all the same, there was a feeling 
at the back of his head that he would be unwise 
to leave too much to chance, and he resolved to 
purchase the best revolver money could buy 
when he got to Coolgardie. 

“ Right-o, then,” he agreed. 
straight away.” 

And, mounting his machine, he rode off at 
once. 

And now there must of necessity come a 
hiatus in my story. L do not know just what 
happened when the Whaler and that sinister 
villain, Bill Morgan, were left together—save 
only this: that beyond all doubt the Whaler 
was foully murdered by the other. He was 
stabbed, either when asleep or very completely 
of his guard. Probably he was asleep. 

It is clear enough. also, that Morgan undere 
estimated the time it wculd take Pete to get 
into Coolgardie and back again. In point of 
fact he had miscalculated badly, and his failure 
cost him dearly, for he was actually busying 
himself over an impromptu grave when Pete 
arrived at the camp. 

Now it so happened that Morgan had omitted 
to bury the Whaler’s hat, which Pete found 
Iving on a log by the fire. Close beside it was 
Morgan's revolver, fully loaded. Pete wisely 
removed the cartridges, and began to think 
what it all meant. : 

Jim’s hat naturally made “ Slim” wonder 
where the owner was, because few men could or 
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“*Stand back, you murdering brute.’ yelled Pete, ‘or I will fill you with lead."” 


would dare to brave the heat of the sun bare- 
headed. His suspicions had strengthened during 
his journey to and from Coolgardie, and he was 
taking no chances. 

“ Funny,” he thought, as he stood looking at 
the hat. “ Where this hat is, Jim should be.” 
And then the sound of shovelling reached his 
ears, - 

He pulled out his new revolver and, creeping 
carefully along in the direction of the sound, 


discovered Morgan so suddenly that he nearly 
gave himself away. He probably would have 
done so, but that Morgan was throwing dirt into 
a hole with a feverish haste that engaged his 
whole attention. If he had been throwing dirt 
out of a hole, Pete would have thought that he 
was doing a bit of useful prospecting. But 
intuitively Pete knew; he was quite certain 
that the hole which was now being filled up 
contained Jim’s body. He trembled, as though 
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smitten with ague, and was compelled to sit 
down behind a bush to recover himself. ‘Then 
his misgivings were confirmed out of the mouth 
of Morgan himself. ‘The villain drew himself 
upright and, leaning on his spade, said aloud: 
“ That’s a good job jobbed. Dead men tell no 
tales, and 1’ll bring Pete alongside to keep you 
warm before long, Jim, my boy.” 

Pete’s sickness vanished magically at these 
words, and a quick passion for revenge took its 
place. Nevertheless, he realized his dangerous 
proximity to the self-confessed murderer, and 
therefore he gently withdrew, but not so quictly 
that Morgan did not hear him. ‘Turning sharply, 
he saw the swaying of the scrub which betrayed 
Pete’s whereabouts, and at once he started to 
run towards the latter. 

“ Stand back, you murdering brute,” yelled 
Pete, “or J'll fill you with lead!” And simul- 
taneously he fired point-blank. 

Morgan shricked with agony and, clapping his 
hand to his left shoulder, shouted :— 

“You idiot ! What are you doing ? ” 

“Tl do for you if you move another yard this 
way,” roared Pete.“ What have you done with 
the Whaler ? ” 

“ He's not in that hole, if that’s what you’re 
thinking,” the big fellow retorted, still holding 
his shoulder. 

At this lying reply Pete “saw red.” It 
appeared to him to be ample confirmation of the 
worst he had thought, and, raising his hand, he 
frenziedly pulled the trigger 
crashed to the ground senseless, to all appear- 
ances dead. But the shot had only grazed the 
top of the big fellow’s head and stunned him, 
as Pete would have found out had he gone over 
to him at once. 

Morgan cawe to his senses very quickly, but 
he lay perfectly still, with closed eyes, awaiting 
events. He was unarmed, and as Pete stood 
there, looking the picture of irresolution, he was 
such a splendid target for a shot that Morgan 
must have fumed because of his unarmed state. 
“Slim’s ” immobility can be easily understood, 
for although he was an associate of Morgan he 
was by no means comparable to the latter from 
a criminal point of view. Hence, the thought of 
having killed a man -—even though that man 
had murdered his mate—chilled him and tem- 
porarily dulled his senses, so that he could 
neither think nor act. 

Presently, however, he came to himself, and 
reluctantly walked over to where Morgan lay. 
Knecling down by the side of the supposed dead 
man, Pete shrinkingly put his hand inside his 
shirt with intent to discover whether his heart 
was still beating. Suddenly Morgan’s right fist 
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again, and Morgan | 
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shot upwards, landing on Pete’s temple with a 
thud. He lurched forward and fell, and 
Morgan kicked him viciously. 

And then Morgan heard a drawling voice :— 

“Hold on a minute, Mr. Morgan, and put 
your hands up. You don’t call that fair play, 
do you?” 

Morgan turned with a snarl to find himself 
looking down the barrel of a Colt, which never 
wavered the thousandth part of an inch in Sam 
Fletcher’s steady hand. 

“ Come now ; no tricks,” advised Sam. “ Up 
with ’em, quick ? ” 

Morgan flung his hands in the air, but his 
revolver—Pete’s revolver—barked as his right 
hand went up. Like lightning came an answer- 
ing report, followed instantly by a yell from 
Morgan, whose gun dropped to the ground. 

Fletcher’s escape was little short of miraculous, 
for Morgan’s shot went so close that it cut a 
furrow in his hair just above his left ear. Sam, 
however, extracted ample satisfaction from the 
fact that his own shot had gone clean through 
Morgan's right wrist. 

* A little bit closer than yours, Bill Morgan,’” 
remarked Sam, as he stepped forward and picked 
up the fallen revolver. “‘ ‘This isn’t at all the 
right and proper thing for a murdering crook 
like you to be carrying about. Turn your back 
to me,” he added, sternly. 

After strapping Morgan’s arms to his sides— 
an operation to which the desperado submitted 
with a very bad grace—Sam set about the task 
of reviving Pete. A mouthful of brandy which 
he happened to have in his flask worked wonders, 
and soon Pete was able to sit up. 

“And what is it all about?” queried Sam, 
looking from one to the other. “ The last time 
1 saw the pair of you you appeared to he the 
best of pals, but judging from Morgan’s face and 
shoulder, and also from what I saw just now, 
you seem to wish each other off the earth. 
What’s your little game? Something to do 
with Joe and myself, I expect, eh? ” 

“T'll make a clean breast of it,” said Pete. 
And he told all there was to tell, while Morgan 
glowered at him. 

Sam nodded. 

“A nice trio, ’pon my life; especially you, 
Mr. Morgan. However, let us find your mate,” 
he added, turning to Pete. ‘‘ As for you, Morgan, 
don’t you attempt to stir one inch.” And, to 
make doubly sure. he borrowed Pete’s belt, which 
he strapped securely round his prisoner’s legs. 

The two of them then walked over to that 
recently disturbed earth—and found what they 
knew they would find. They found Jim the 
Whaler. 
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“His shot had gone clean through Morgan's right wrist.” 


They uncovered in rough respect. Then, with 
few words spoken, they completed the job that 
Morgan had begun, and gave the poor wretch a 
decent burial. : 

“ He paid, I reckon,” Fletcher said ; and that 
was the Whaler’s epitaph. 

“If Morgan had stuck to his knife, and left 
the revolver alone, you’d have been keeping the 
Whaler company by now,” Fletcher told Pete, 

imly. 

“It was me who fired,” Pete explained. 

“Then you can thank your lucky stars that 


you did. I heard the shots, but in any case I 
was curious to know what a deserted horse and 
buggy meant in this outlandish place.” 

“Then I guess you’ve saved my life, Sam. 
And, if you'll forgive me for intending to steal 
yer gold, I should like to shake hands.” 

Pete held out his hand hesitatingly. 

“ Surely, I’ll shake.” Sam clasped the out- 
stretched hand warmly, at the same time saying : 
“The way of the transgressor is hard, Pete. If you 
don’t believe me, feel your temple and ribs, and 
also don’t forget to get Morgan’s opinion.” 
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Within a short time they reached camp, where 
they safely chained their prisoner to a log, which, 
by the irony of fate, lay upon the resting-place 
of the big find. 

When Joe McGee heard Pete’s tale he suggested 
shooting Morgan out of hand, but was overruled 
by Sam. 

Morgan appeared to be quite resigned to his 
fate, and faced the grim and ugly prospect before 
him.with a stoicism which forced the reluctant 
admiration of Sam and Joe and his erstwhile 
mate, Pete. 

To say the least, his chances of escaping the 
rope appeared to be very remote, for it had been 
arranged that Sam and Pete were to take the 
““Mollybaun ’—the name given to the big 
nugget—into Coolgardie shortly after daybreak 
next morning ; and Morgan was to be taken in 
also. 

To the unbounded astonishment of all three, 
when the morning came, their prisoner was 
missing, together with the log to which he had 
been fettered by the waist. ‘Ihey had freed his 
arms and legs, never dreaming for a moment 
that in his weakened state, and suffering as he 
was from his wounded wrist and shoulder, he 
could carry a huge tree-trunk. 

He had evidently done so, however, for they 
found it about four hundred yards up the track, 
with the chain broken, although just how he 
broke it was always a puzzle to them. 

“Oh, well,” said McGee, “ he won’t be at 
large long. Water is a trifle scarce in these 
parts. Besides, he daren’t go into any township 
after the police have raised the hue-and-cry.” 

“ That’s so, Joe,” returned Sam; “ but it’s 
going to make some alteration in our plans. 
You see, we can’t leave you here alone with 
that murdering fellow roaming about, or you'll 
follow Jim the Whaler.” 

“Not me, Sam. If necessary, I’ll keep awake 
all the time you’re away ; and how is Morgan 
going to top me off if ldo that ?. We can’t leave 
the claim to itself, or we'll get it jumped for 
certain.” 

“If you like to trust me,” broke in Pete, 
“Vl look after the show for you.” 

‘The partners agreed at once, and so matters 
were arranged. 

The ‘‘ Mollybaun ” was taken from its hiding- 
place, lifted with much struggling into the buggy, 
and the pair started off on their journey, leaving 
Pete a plentiful supply of cartridges for his 
revolver, and many injunctions to sleep with 
one eye open. 

And so he passes out of the story. He was 
mad—or else a brave man—to stay behind as 
he did. And he paid. 
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It was on the following afternoon that two 
“ swaggies ” from Coolgardie looked into a rough 
bough shed and saw a man lying asleep. So 
soundly did he sleep that it was some time 
before he realized that someone was attempting 
to awaken him, and then, with an oath, he 
sprang up suddenly, still only half awake, and 
instinctively grabbed for his revolver. 

“It’s all right, mate,” said a voice, “ we are 
only looking for this new rush.” Thereupon 
Morgan—for it was he—pulled himself together, 
tubbed the sleep from his eyes, and perceived 
the two “‘swagyies” at the entrance. They 
were loaded down to the ground with pick, 
shovel, panning-off dishes, “‘ tucker,” waterbags, 
and all the necessary impedimenta of a pros- 
pector’s outfit. 

“ Where from, and what rush are you after ? ” 
Morgan asked, curtly, as he strode towards the 
door. 

“From Coolgardie,” said the shorter of the 
two, backing away, and looking curiously at the 
big fellow. 

“Say, mate. you look a bit the worse for 
wear,” he added, staring askance at Morgan’s 
face. That desperado, indeed, looked for all the 
world as though he had been having a rough- 
and-tumble fight with an “old man,” kangaroo. 

Morgan told them that he had been cut by a 
splinter from a tree he had been felling, adding 
that water was too precious to waste on a dirty 
face. And then he asked them how they had 
found out about the new ‘ rush.” Sam Fletcher 
had told them, they replied. : 

They stood talking for a while, and the two 
~‘ swaggies ”” were unanimous in the story they 
told afterwards—that Morgan all the time 
seemed thoroughly uneasy. Both of them, 
indeed, strongly suspected that something was 
wrong. They were drinking their tea when 
Morgan suddenly made them his surprising offer. 

“Look here, boys,” he said, “‘as soon as 
you’ve finished your tea, I’ll take you over to 
where you can get gold by the shovelful.” Then, 
seeing their stare of frank incredulity, he con- 
tinued: ‘Don’t worry; I’m givin’ nuthin’ 
away that I want myself; I’ve pegged out my 
claim. I only put the pegs in yesterday. 

“ Thanks ain’t needed, boys,” he added, and 
got up from his log. 

“« Just a moment, lads,” and he strolled with 
seeming carelessness across to the tent. Morgan 
soon came back to the fire, and, with a peremp- 
tory, ‘‘ Come on, you chaps,” strode ahead at a 
fast pace. 

They had gone some distance when Morgan 
pulled up and waited for them to overtake him. 

“‘] say, you chaps,” said he, as they came up 
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to him, “ we haven’t got far to go now; it’s 
only just round the bend.’ Then, in a tone of 
well-assumed annoyance, he added: ‘‘ Hang 
me for a chucklehead ! I’ve left the peg papers 
in my tent, and 1 must put ’em on to-day. 
But there, it won't matter much; my bike is 
just on ahead, and 1 can pop back on that 
and get’em. You can wait till I come back.” 

He passed on—and that was the last the two 
“ swaggies ” saw of Bill Morgan. 

They waited for the best part of an hour ; 
then they walked back to the tent near which 
they had run into Morgan. And there they 
found Slim Pete. He was lying in a twisted 
heap, and they saw at once that he was dead. 
He had been shot through the head at close 
quarters. 

The flap of the tent dropped back, and, as the 
two “ swaggies ” stood there, a toud ‘‘ Cooee !” 
greeted them, and a minute later the clearing 
was alive with more “ fossickers.””. Among them 
were Fletcher and McGee and Paddy Flaherty, 
the big Irish police-sergeant from Coolgardie. 
He had come to find Morgan, murderer of Jim 
the Whaler. A couple of minutes after his arrival 
he knew that his man was *‘ wanted ” for another 
crime just as black. 

A rough and ready exchange of ideas followed, 
and the sequel to it was that Flaherty made 
tracks again for Coolgardie. When he came 
back he was not alone. With him were two of 
the cleverest black trackers in Western Australia. 
They were mounted on brumbies, which they 
hobbled and turned loose to pick up their food 
where they could. A stall-fed horse would starve 
in the bush in a very few days, but these native 
horses could subsist on jam-tins. 

Flaherty’s nag, a fine powerful bay, was 
tethered to a peg driven deep into the ground 
and plentifully supplied with oats, and then 
the constable and the two trackers proceeded 
to cast round in search of Morgan’s tracks. 

The blacks were not long in picking these up, 
for Morgan, presumably in deadly fear of meet- 
ing the expected crowd making for the new find, 
had forsaken the road for the bush. On his 
own confession a bad bushman, he had never- 
theless taken to the scrub, with the obvious 
intention of cutting the Southern Cross—Cool- 
gardie track. As the two towns were connected 
by telegraph, and the hue-and-cry would speedily 
spread all along the road, Morgan appeared to 
be deliberately running his neck into the noose. 
True, with a little bit of luck, he might succeed 
in stealing into the camping stages dotted along 
the road, under cover of darkness, and thus get 
enough water on which to subsist, but the risks 
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were enormous. Still, he might possibly run the 
gauntlet successfully, and, having once got 
bevond Southern Cr he would reach com- 
parative safety, for few would think of looking 
for him on the western side of the Cross? and if 
he could only get a job with a ‘‘ cocky ” (farmer) 
he could lie low until such time as the nine days’ 
wonder had subsided, when escape would be 
comparatively ea: No doubt the murderer 
had some such plan in his head. 

For some three miles the darkies followed the 
track unerringly, and then they came suddenly 
upon Morgan's bicycle. 

““ Boss! Boss !”’ one of them velled excitedly 
to Flaherty, who was some distance behind: 
“Mine tink it white pfeller not far now. We find 
him soon longa ’ere in fine mess, my word.” 
And the nigger pointed significantly to some 
crows which were flying lazily above the scrub a 
little distance off. making the bush hideous with 
their raucous croaks. The other tracker nodded 
affirmatively. 

Flaherty came up at the double, and the 
black trackers stood pointing at the big gear- 
wheel of the machine, where, curled round and 
round the lugs of the sprocket, were the mangled 
remains of an adder, one of the deadliest snakes 
in all Western Australia. 

“Holy shmoke!” ejaculated — Flaherty, 
taking off his helmet and mopping his heated 
forehead. “It looks as though Bill Morgan 
has dodged the hangman after all!” 

They had not gone far before they came upon 
plenty of traces of the snake-bitten murderer’s 
awful end. Bit by bit, they came across the 
various articles of clothing he had discarded 
when reason fled under the stress of agony—his 
shirt here, a boot there, his hat tossed madly 
into the branches of a big blue gum. 

And then they found Bill Morgan himself, 
lying in the middle of torn ground and uprooted 
bushes—eloquent evidence of the nature of his 
end. He had died mad, and his face bore a 
dreadful impress of fear. 

And now for the sequel—a sequel which 
indeed “ points a moral and adorns a tale.” If 
Morgan had acted “ fair dinkum,”’ as Fletcher 
has it, and, after tracking the two prospectors, 
had pegged out his claim next to Fletcher's and 
McGee'’s—as he had a perfect right to do as 
first on the spot after the discoverers—he would 
have found the prize known as the “ Great 
Killarney Nugget,” which was even bigger than 
the “ Mollybaun.” 
an was one of those men born with 
a kink in his brain. and he duly plaved his rédle 
right up to the grira and terrible *‘ curtain.” 


STRANGE STORIES 
OF THE WAR. 


All sorts of odd things are happening in the Great War, not only in connection 
with the actual fighting—over the details of which, of course, a veil must often 


be cast—but on the human side. 


Millions of men cannot be transplanted to 


unusual environments without producing a crop of curious episodes—sometimes 


tragic, sometimes broadly humorous, sometimes mysterious and uncanny. 


Here 


is a selection of some of these little incidents, contributed by our readers in 
connection with the competition recently announced. 


j an 


OR several days we had been doing very 
little work, owing to the weather conditions. 
had been improving the camp and 
a complex system of drainag: 
ch of our comfort was to depend 


on 


which 


during the dreary winter months. The “old 
sausage,” as our balloon was always called, had been 
lying cosily in her bed, much to the relief of the flight- 
sergeant, who regarded ballooning mi aS a necessary 
evil—and I am not sure that he wasn’t right 


We kite-baiioon peopie are very dependent on the 
weather, as anything in the nature of mist, rain, or high 
wind renders us almost useless ; but our worst enemies 
are probably thunderstorms. These, however, can usually 
be avoided, as an officer is specially detailed to keep an 
eye on approaching clouds. 

One afternoon the mist cleared off, and I was ordered 
to make an ascent with a view to ascertaining the quality 
of the visibility. I was rather looking forward to this 


NG artillery ; 


» had several jobs on hand, and the 
ad been too active of late to please 
The sky was quite clear, and there was a 
lead calm. 

I climbed into the car, examined my instruments, 
and ballast, and gave the order to “ let 
up.” Soon I reached three thousand feet, when I 
stopped, seeing that the view was not likely to 
improve higher up. xt hour was spent in 
observation of various kinds and in ranging 
for obvious reasons, I am unable to 

give any details of this work. 
\ Tt was not until 4 pm.— 
an hour and ten minutes 
after leaving the ground— 
that I noticed that the wind 
was increasing ; for the first 
half hour it had been prac- 
tically negligible, but the 
indicator suddenly jumped 
to twenty miles an hour.. 
This did not worry me much, 
as I was used to winds up to 
thirty-five miles, 

I was absorbed in my work 
when the ground officer rang 
me up on the telephone, which 
was attached to me by a head- 
piece, and asked if I could 
see a storm approaching from 
the north. Looking in that 
direction, i saw a thick black 
cloud rolling along about six 
thousand feet up. 1 did not pay much attention to it, 
however, until I felt the balloon commence to quiver and 
sway violently Then, realizing that the wind had jumped 
up to forty-five miles an hour, and that I was in danger 
of breaking away, I immediately hooked myself to the 
parachute, which hangs over the side of the car in a 
conical case of waterproof canvas. No sooner had I done 


Balloon Adventitre 


trif 


maps, 
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this than I fel€ a tremendous, overpowering pull at my 
belt, and before I could save myself I was hurled over 
the side of the car into space ! 

For two or three seconds I was almost unconscious, 
and it was not till I felt a rope hit my face that I realized 
what had happened. The parachute had been torn from 
its case by the force of the wind, had dragged me out 
of the car, and finally hurled me at forty-tive miles an 
hour against the rope of the tail parachutes, which fly 
out behind the balloon. 

Instinctively I grabbed at the rope, but my position 
was extraordinarily uncomfortable. At any moment the 
madly-swaying balloon was likely to break away, and 
here was I hanging on to a cup-shaped canvas parachute, 
three thousand feet above the earth, with my own car 
parachute—the only means of safe descent available— 
flapping uselessly around my legs ! 

The ground officer and balloon crew, of course, had seen 
what had happened to me, and they told me afterwards 
they had given up all hope of my ever reaching the ground 
safely. Everyone expected to see the tail parachute 


break away from the balloon, and the order to iaul down 
was shouted with grave misgivings. 

I shall never forget that awful descent : it seemed to 
last for ages, though in reality it only occupied twenty-five 
minutes. During that terrible time I clung to the tail 
parachute with aching hands, determined not to let go, 
though my muscles throbbed agonizingly and my head 
was splitting with the sickening oscillations of the balloon. 
However, I managed to retain my grip and my senses, 
and finally saw the ground approaching, ever so slowly. 
The last hundred feet were perhaps the worst, owing to 
the danger of my bein: dashed to the ground by the 
lurching of the balloon. Luckily for me our balloon-field 
was well protected by trees, and directly the bottom tail 
parachute touched the ground it was seized by twenty 
men of the crew. By careful handling and excellently- 
regulated winch-driving I was finally brought to earth 
safely, though in a thoroughly exhausted condition. 

My major very thoughtfully dosed me with brandy, 
and after a hot bath I elt quite fit, though I never want 
to go through such a terrifying experience again. 


The Lady of the Manor 


I sToop in the neglected grounds of a ruined French 
mansion. One half of the building lay on the ground— 
a huge heap of bricks and smouldering embers ; tne other 
half still reared its stately outlines into the air. The 
grounds were a wild riot of many-hued flowers, and an old 
sun-dial tottered on the brink of a huge black shell-hole. 

Entering the building, I passed into the apartment on 
the right. One look round was sufficient to prove that 
it had been the music-room. There was a rich, soft 
carpet upon the floor, into which my feet sank gratefully, 
and the furniture was exquisitely upholstered. I sank 
into the easiest of easy chairs and lit a cigarette. I was 
now able to examine the room more closely. Beautiful 
oil paintings hung from the walls, and one in particular 
made a deep impression upon me. It was the picture, 
almost life-size, of a lady, a beautiful creature indeed. 

Suddenly I started violently. What was that noise ? 
There it was again—a long wail of mortal agony and a 
dull thud, as of some heavy body falling upon the floor 
of the room upstairs. Never in all my seventeen months 
in Flanders was I in such a blue funk as at that terrible 
moment in that lonely manor house. I lay in that 
chair in a state of abject collapse. This feeling, how- 
ever, soon passed of, and I found myself creeping 
upstairs with my revolver at the ready. I located 
the room, and judged it to be a bedroom. Approach- 
ing the door, I listened intently, but could hear nothing 
save the beating of my own heart. Softly I turned 
the handle 

A thin pencil of light showed me where the window was, 
and I made one spring and tore down the curtain. There 
was no one there ! 

Let me briefly describe the appearance of that chamber. 
Everything was in confusion. The bed-clothes lay strag- 
gling half-way across the floor, suggesting that the sleeper 
had been dragged out of bed, and blood was splashed all 
over the carpet and even upon one of the walls! The 
mirror on the dressing-table was smashed. Looking round, 
I saw something glittering on the floor and picked it up. 
It proved to be a small silver dagger, and half-way up 
its length the keen blade was stained a dull brown. J 
put it in my pocket, and, descending the stairs, hurried 
out into God’s pure air. Passing through the grounds, 


I came upon a grave I had overlooked. A bottle lay 
on the top, and in this bottle was a piece of paper with 
writing upon it. 

Taking it out, I read: “ Here lies the body of the Lady 
of the Manor, whom we found dead on the 15th day of 
December, 1915. We are unable to say whether she was 
murdered or whether she died by her own hands.” 

This paper was signed by two soldiers. My own idea 
is that the Huns, before we advanced, paid a call at the 
chateau, and their sojourn ended by the unfortunate 
lady taking her own life rather than submit to their vile 
attentions. 

Brave, unhappy lady, your pictured eyes will haunt 
me for many a day! May you rest in peace! I passed 
hastily out and walked along the road to rejoin my 
comrades, leaving that place of tragedy behind me. 
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Mixed Identi 


AN officer writes: “ Some little time ago I came home 
from the Front on leave, and, arriving in London very 
late, caught the midnight train from Marylebone for my 
home in the country. 1 was very tired, and as the guard 
bundled me into an empty carriage I asked him to wake 
me up at Amersham, in Bucks, which he promised to do. 
I had been dozing, it see ed to me, only a few minutes, 
when he put his head in at the door, and said: ‘ Here 
you are, sir! Hurry up!’ I grabbed my kit and 
tumbled out, yawning, and the train went on. Looking 
round me, in the darkness, the station seemed unfamiliar, 
and I wondered if they had altered it while I was away. 
However, just then I saw the name on a dim lamp— 
‘Chorley Wood ’— and realized to my disgust that the 
guard had put me out by mistake several miles short of 
my destination, At that time of night there was nothing 
for it but to walk, and walk I did, meeting not a soul on 
the road till I was about half-way, when I passed a man 
in an overcoat and silk hat tramping in the other direction, 
We stared at one another, and passed on, but it occurred 
to me that the stranger looked out of place in a country 
lane at that unearthly hour. A morning or two later, 
having occasion to come up to town, I ran into the guard 
who had ‘let me down,’ and gave him a piece of my 
mind. ‘I know it’s not your business to act os nurse- 


The Phantom Sniper 


AT a certain place on the British front a solitary German 
sniper caused scores of casualties among our men, and 
try as they would our scouts failed to locate him. Once 

men of the Worcesters went out one night to seek 


maid to sleepy passengers,’ I concluded, when I felt 
better; ‘but it was a nasty experience, and I had to 
blow off steam.’ ‘Oh, that’s all right, sir,’ returned 
the guard. * You haven't said half what the gentleman 
I put off at Amersham didi’” 


him ; they never returned. Later, three men of the Man- 
chesters departed on the same errand; they were also 
reported “ missing.” Another battalion commander, 
at the man’s earnest request, allowed his best scout to 
Go out single-handed, but nothing more was heard of him. 
At last, when the “ phantom sniper” had become quite 
famous, a keen-eyed sentry reported that he thought he 
had an idea where Mr. Boche was lurking, and permission 
was sought for a party to go out and bag him. “ No,” 

said the C.O. ‘t We've lost quite enough good men on 
that game; we'll make a proper job of him this time.” 
The rifle-flashes that the observant sentry had detected 
were watched for, the position surveyed by the airmen, 
and other measures taken that need not be described. 
Then, at an agreed-upon hour, a gun of a British battery 
fired one shell, and one only. Later on, as nothing had 
been heard of Mr. Sniper in the interval, a reconnoitring 
party went over to investigate. They found that the 
solitary shell had registered a magnificent bull right in 
the centre of the sniper’s little eyrie, dug in the side of a 
shell-crater in “No Man’s Land” and most cunningly 
concealed. Mr. Sniper was blown to pieces, but they 
discovered his rifle—a fine weapon fitted with special 
sights—and his store of food and ammunition. Some 
distance off they also located the bodies of the three 
Worcesters, the three Manchesters, and yet other victims 
of the concealed marksman’s skill. Most of them had 
attached to their bodies a slip of paper bearing the scrawled 
legend in German: “No. —. Killed by Ginger Fritz,” 
and a supply of these slips, made out ready for use, was 
found in the débris of the dug-out. 


STRANGE 


The Subaltern: 


THE story of one of our most successful guns at the 
Front reads exactly like a romance—a romance with more 
than a touch of humour in it, too. The weapon was 
invented in the early days of the war by a young subaltern 
training in England, and on the advice of his superiors 
he proceeded to bombard sundry Government depart- 
ments—not with the gun itself, but with letters concerning 
the weapon, which he wished to have an opportunuity 
of explaining to the powers that be. But Government 
departments, as everybody knows, used to be chary of 
interviewing inventors; they are often mad, and their 
ideas frequently impracticable. So the powers that be 
lay low and ignored the subaltern. Nothing daunted, 
being young and kcen, he kept on pegging away, and at 
last some official, getting annoyed, wrote and told him 
politely to go and lose himself, taking his gun with him, 
or words to that effect. Thercby, though at the time he 
little realized the fact, that official sealed his fate. For 
his letter bore his name and that of his department ; and 
for a long time the inventor had been praying that he might 
discover exactly what department was interested in new 
weapons of the kind he had devised. Some little time 
elapsed, and our sub. wrote no more letters, but one fine 
morning a taxi-cab drew up outside the offices of the 
department concerned, and there emerged from it a 
uniformed figure—our inventor—carrying a huge and 
curiously-shaped brown-paper parcel. Entering the 
building, staggering a little under the weight of his burden, 
he sought out the hapless official who had written him the 
letter. Audience being reluctantly granted, he burst 
upon the astonished gentleman’s view still hugging his 
parcel. “I'm Lieutenant So-and-So,” he explained. 
“T've been writing to you about a gun I’ve invented. 
Now I’m ordered off to France to-morrow, so I’ve brought 
the blessed model along for you to take charge of. If 
you should get a chance to have a look at it, there’s my 
new address !” 
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And before the startled official could protest the 
subaltern had vanished, leaving his parcel behind. 

The scene now shifts to ‘Somewhere in France,” 
where our inventor has just joined his battalion. A tele- 
gram reaches his C.O. from London: “ Send Lieutenant 
—— back at once.” Back went our inventor, therefore, 
to be received at the Government department with open 
arms. ‘“ We've had a look at your gun,” they told him. 
“It’s great! Now we want you to stop at home for a 
bit and supervise the immediate manufacture of a few 
thousands of them.” 

Government departments may move in mysterious 
ways their wonders to perform, but—in this war, at any 
rate—they do move, and those guns were out in France 
in record time, to the sore tribulation of the Huns. 


The Mysterious Message 


It was New Year’s Eve in a certain headquarters 
“Somewhere in France,” and there was not much 
doing. It had just struck midnight, and the fellows on 
duty were wondering if there had ever been a more 
dreary war in history than this, when a message 
suddenly blew in—where from, exactly, no one seemed 
to know. It was apparently in cipher, for nobody 
could make head or tail of it, and in a few minutes 
all the experts were at work trying to decode it. 
First one and then another gave up in despair, but the 
Staff were not to be beaten, and they stuck doggedly 
at it till past three in the morning, but without 
succeeding in deciphering the wretched thing. Then, 
inquiries having been made in the meantime, it was 
discovered that the mysterious message was a New 
Year greeting in Gaelic from the South African 
Scottish! Let us draw a veil over the fearful joy of 
the code experts ! 


ON THE BORDERS 
>» OF a 


Tibetan women sifting beans on the house-top. 


By Reginald Farrer. 


The story of two years’ wanderings—largely among wild lands and wilder people, whose chief 
desire is to build the intruding foreigner up in a damp bonfire to smoulder to death. With 
only one white companion and three native attendants Mr. Farrer traversed the length and 
breadth of China, and penetrated into the rugged, little-known country on the Tibetan border, 
an inaccessible “‘No Man's Land,” where the tribesmen acknowledge no authority save their 
own. The Author’s object was merely scientific—the collection of new plants—but his little 
party met with stranger and more exciting experiences than fall to the lot of many more 
professedly adventurous expeditions. These articles, which will be found particularly interesting, 
have been specially written for ‘‘The Wide World Magazine.” The photographs are supplied 
by Underwood & Underwood. 
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HE people of the remote Tibetan 
farms, high in the forested green 
folds of the hills, lead a very com- 
i fortable life. They have nothing to 

spend their money on, and no 
desire to be always going one better than their 
neighbours in splash and show. Consequently 
wealth accumulates from generation to genera- 
tion, and some grubby little old lady, in a greasy 
leathern petticoat and Wellington boots, with 
elf-locks hanging round her cheeks, may be the 
mistress of the equivalent of many thousands a 
year, not only in hundreds of cattle pasturing 
the fells, but in rows upon rows of beautiful 
beaten copper pots, the heirlooms of a dozen 
generations, that line the shelves in the dark- 
ness of her kitchen, The only thing that ever 


disturbs these accumulations of ancestral riches 
are invasions by the wicked Tepos from their 
wild land away beyond the Stone Mountains. 
In defence against such raiders, all these Tibetan 
farms are built on one plan. To look at they 
are huge solid blank blocks, like something 
Egyptian, with plain, smooth walls of mud, and 
not an eyelid opening on the world outside, 
except for their great door. Even this is made 
as simply and solidly as possible, so as to offer 
no food for fire if the invaders should try to 
burn their way in. All the windows of the 
houses open inwards, and the interior is a 
succession of flat-roofed courtyards, one above 
another, where the business of the farm is done, 
and where the children play in the shady wooden 
galleries, or out on the sunny floor, where their 


ON 


mothers are sifting beans. Children, however, 
are all too rare among the Tibetans, who, though 
So strong and strapping. scem also a decaying 
race; whereas the essential strength of China, 
throughout the ages, has always lain in her 
amazing powers of reproduction, so constant 
that no wars or cataclysms of Nature can perma- 
nently affect her population. Chinese villages are 
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farm and its occupants, while outside, on the 
beaten threshing-floor, you may see the stupid- 
looking herd-boy leading his stupider-looking 
yaks round and round the treadmill, grinding 
with a couple of crude stones. The yak is a 
strange animal, and of all big beasts is perhaps 
the one that not only ascends highest on the 
mountains, but refuses most firmly to descend 


The rising generation in a Tibetan village—Children are few and far between in this dying land. 


filled with crowds of happy little babies, in every 
colour of gay clothing, and often in no clothing 
at all; but it is very different in Tibet. Madam 
of the Tibetan farm, however, longs passionately 
for children (though, even of those she has, one 
or more of the boys is inevitably claimed for the 
service of the Church, and therefore condemned 
to the official celibacy of the monk). So, in Tibet, 
half the prayers that go up are cries for children ; 
brides and would-be mothers go on pilgrimage 
to holy wells and sacred shrines; and in every 
farm of any account you will always find, in the 
upper gallery, the little private chapel, neat and 
trim, with fresh flowers and blessed water set in 
bowls before the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. 
Imagine such an appurtenance to any European 
building of similar standing! There is, more- 
over, a periodical visitation by some neighbour- 
ing monk to perform the due liturgies for the 


lower. Over the vast desolations of the Roof 
of the World, above fifteen thousand feet, herds 
of these ungainly giants wander, like vast Scotch 
cattle, clothed in an extra-special shag of hair 
to safeguard them against the awful cold of the 
heights, from which they never come down. 
For ages past, however, the Tibetan has domes- 
ticated the yak, and though the beast has shrunk 
a little in the process he still remains twice the 
size of a reasonable cow, and is the special 
stand-by of the Tibetan farmer. Not only is he 
unsurpassed for carrying, for endurance, for 
ploughing, grinding, and so forth, but his mate 
also provides the richest and most delicious milk 
in the world—so rich in cream, indeed, that 
the human stomach cannot bear it undiluted. 
Accordingly, the Tibetans have bred the yak 
in and out with the cow, so that you get every 
shade of intermediate, and a milk which far 
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surpasses the richest of European 
milk, without being too rich to 
drink. 

In this land of milk and honey, 
then, we spent happy days awaiting 
the moment when our diplomacy 
should ripen and let us go up to 
camp in the mountains. At last 
it came, and on a glowing day in 


* July our caravan set forward into 
the wildernesses of the valley, 


beyond all human habitation. The 
escort that the Prince had sent to 
guard us consisted of about sixty 
jolly people, of every age and size 
between six and seventy, all clad 
in what looked like cast-off sacking, 
and all armed with long arquebuses, 
with the prongs of their stands 


A scene in the Stone Mountains-ran uninhabited No Man's Land. 


One of the gorges the party passed 


through. 


projecting far out over 
their wearers’ shoulders, 
making them look like 
gigantic beetles. In a 
disorderly mob we set 


off, I riding in state upon’ 


my pony, with the Go-go 
leading it, while at the 
head of the party waved 
the Union Jack—received 
by the Tibetans as @ 
mighty charm, quite 
certain to avert devils 
and evils of every de- 
scription, All day we 
rode up into the green 
heart of the hills, and 
towards afternoon 
entered the first set of 
gorges, through which 
the alpine torrents thread 
their way down from the 
great mountains. Clear 
and blue as Brazilian 
diamonds is that water, 
and absolutely ice-cold. 
How the Chinese hated 
wading |! But wade they 
had to, not once alone 
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A primitive method 


but fifteen or twenty times, from one side 
to the other of the river, according as the 
track was blocked by precipices on right or left. 
Singing and carolling joyously, the Tibetans 
hopped and splashed, their songs re-echoing 
along the cavernous galleries of the cliffs over- 
head ; but the Chinese, with twisted little smiles 
of endurance, delicately tucked up their flapping 
trousers and minced through the water with the 
deliberate movements of a cat adventuring into 
long, wet grass. ‘The Chinese greatly dislike 
getting wet, and have an even greater objection 
to being seen without their trousers. Every 
civilized race has its standards of decency ; and 
though in many ways Chinese standards are not 
ours, in many essentials they even surpass our 
own. A Chinese, if he has to take his trousers 
off to ford a river, will always put them on again 
at the other side, even if there is another river 
to strip for a few hundred yards farther on. 

At last we were far enough up in No Man’s 
Land, and espicd on our left a grassy deep glade, 
well up from the track, and out of notice of any 
raiders who might pass below. Into this we 
diverged, and were soon making preparations 
for the camp. Everything was arranged with 
the nicest regard for strategy ; my own tent in 
the midst, pitched upon a velvet carpet of finest 
grass, with gentians, yellow saxifrage, and the 
silver stars of edelweiss caressing one’s naked 
feet as one stepped out of bed. Behind, in 
either corner of the big rectangle we had enclosed 


with a high laager of boughs, were two Tibetan 
Vol. xxxix.—17, 


of grinding corn. 


tents for the watchmen. Down below on the 
slope was the main tent where the servants and 
the escort slept, laid out in rows, or piled up on 
heaps, and in the two bottom corners of the 
square again two more yak-hair tents of the 
Tibetans. The day passed in preparing and 
securing our defences, for in front of us the glade 
was enclosed by a steep wall of woodland, in 
which an enemy could easily lurk and shoot 
down at his leisure into the camp without being 
spied. It therefore became necessary to clear 
away the trees and coppice for a reasonable 
distance up the hill-side, and use their ruins to 
build up yet higher the hedge that enclosed the 
camp, while the trunks and bigger boughs helped 
to provide fuel for the watch-fires. After this 
we held a review of our forces, and appointed 
each man to his station in case of attack. The 
Mafu and the Go-go were full of glee and giggles, 
and the ‘Tibetans all in the highest spirits ; only 
the evil little cook got ‘‘ cold feet ” and retired 
into his tiny tent to curl himself up among the 
cooking-pots. So dusk at last came down, and 
under the huge silence of the moonlit night we 
retired to our beds. But not long did the still- 
ness remain untroubled. For now, in the four 
corners of the camp the watch-fires were lit, and 
roared blazing up into the darkness. Round 
them the Tibetans gathered, and chattered and 
laughed and told stories. As the dawn drew 
near the chatter grew yet more lively ; for it is 
towards the dawn that the Black Tepos make 
their attack, creeping along quite silently upon 
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their stomachs like cats, in the darkest hours 
before daybreak. I lay wakeful with the din, 
watching through the open door of my tent the 
black, obscure blobs of bushes on the hillside 
above the camp, and wondering whether some 
of them might not be Tepo enemies “ pointing ” 
to the attack. The Tibetan never wastes his 
powder on a moving mark, but he has grown to 
be a dead shot at a sitting one ; for which reason 
if trouble arises with these people you will 
always do well to keep on the move. ‘Tibetan 
guns are all home-made—long, single-barrelled 
affairs of high quality that you poise on a two- 
pronged stand before vou fire. Fuses, match- 
locks, and powder-horns are still in use, as among 
our own grandfathers. 

The noise those watchmen made, indeed, 
might have attracted every Tepo within a ten 
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difficulties among the statf. The Chinese officials 
of the Prince of Cho-ni became extremely bored 
and displeased at being kept in this cold, un- 
comfortable place, where there were no warm 
kangs, no cosy kitchens, none of the comforts 
that alone reconcile Chinese to the pains and 
bitterness of travel. Old Yellow-Waistcoat with 
the seedy pigtail ran out of his dose of opium, 
too, which did not tend to improve his mood. 
One morning, therefore, there befell a fearful 
row. The Go-go was drying specimens and 
changing their sheets, when Yellow-Waistcoat 
began benevolently proffering advice, which the 
Go-go emphatically declined to receive. High 
words ensued, and finally the Go-go, in a pet, 
smashed the old gentleman’s opium pipe. 
Instantly everybody started screaming at once, 
Tibetans and escort and Chinese and all. 


Carriers resting by the wayside. 


mile radius—from which I conclude that none 
were abuut. Our stay in the camp was quite 
untroubled, and we were at full leisure to explore 
the mountains overhead in all directions, with 
no wore distraction than that provided by 


Purdom, attracted to the scene by the din, found 
out the state of affairs, and immediately, as 
prudence and propriety bade, restored the “face” 
of Yellow-Waistcoat by soundly boxing the Go- 
go’s ears. As for me, | was sitting mildly finishing 
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a sketch, when I became aware of dismal howls, 
and perceived the whole camp streaming towards 
me in a disorderly mob, of which the nucleus was 
Go-go, bellowing and blubbering with wounded 
feelings like any well-smacked urchin. He was 
even so afflicted as to turn for consolation to his 
ancient enemy the cook, who thoroughly enjoyed 
the situation, and 
administered acid 
comments that 
caused the Go-go to 
lament more convul- 
sively than ever. 
For hours his sobs 
and sniffles con- 
tinued, and even 
when we had him 
in the tent to assist 
in developing photo- 
graphic plates the 
darkness would be 
rent again and again 
by a_ hiccoughing 
gurgle that caused 
the dishes of solution 
to slop over into 
my bed. However, 
the episode gave 
universal pleasure 
and matter of con- 
versation in the 
camp, and it gratified 
Yellow-Waistcoat so 
much that thence- 
forward he became 
as wax in our hands, 
and raised no further 
objection to our 
plans. Accordingly, 
a few days later, seeing that there was no sign of 
any hostility in that lifeless No Man’s Land, we 
left the camp, with a small picked band of our 
best followers, and ventured yet another long 
distance farther into the foothills of the Tibetan 
Alps. The way now lay up through gorges that 
put all their predecessors to shame. The river 
had torn its way deep into a canyon of tremen- 
dous precipices, down between which there was 
no room for anything but the water, so that we 
all had to make our way as best we could up the 
ice-cold flood, hoping that no heavy weather 
would follow, and so fill the gorges as to keep 
us imprisoned up in the Bad Lands of the 
Tepos. 

In due course we came to a divergence of the 
streams, where a smaller beck came to join the 
river, down a deep ghyll of the oddest red con- 
glomerate cliffs, looking like some pebbly sweet 
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that had got left out in the rain. At the top 
of this we came to our hunter’s cave, where a 
big boulder had fallen away from the precipices, 
and made a shelter between itself and the wall 
of rock behind: Here we unfurled our beds 
upon drifts of citron-coloured primulas, and 
established ourselves for the number of days 
necessary to explore 
the mountains 
above. No evil 
thing came nigh us ; 
indeed, the only 
signs of life in those 
tremendous silences 
were the huge eagles 
that now and then 
hung poised, mere 
black dots, up in the 
immovable blue of 
the sky. Only from 
the crests themselves 
could one get a 
view over the Stone 
Mountains, and even 
so they were still far 
away—quite unget- 
at-able unless one 
had had a whole 
army for an escort 
and _ commissariat 
for many weeks. 
The whole of the 
country is one 
gigantic No Man’s 
Land, and though 
its valleys are full of 
the richest grazing in 
the world, and hay 
stands knee-deep 
over all its alps, never a human being ventures 
up into it, and the fect of cattle never wade 
among that splendid hay. From the high points 
the eye ranges out over a panorama of hills and 
emerald green valleys. with silver threads of 
river lacing them here and there, and the gigantic 
wall of the Stone Mountains, like a line of frozen 
flames, closing in the distance. In the whole 
view there was no touch of life or sign of any 
human presence, and our time passed in an 
almost disappointing peace. So at length, quite 
untroubled, we returned to Cho-ni with our 
escort. 

It was now decided that Purdom should stay 
and accomplish various bits of work in the dis- 
trict, while I myself went back to Siku to get the 
first lot of seeds on the mountains there. So off 
I went, with the Mafu and the Go-go and the 
cook to look after me, wondering, as I achieved 
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day by day the long stretches of that return 
journey, to find myself thus peacefully traversing 
a land so recently devastated with fire and 
sword. In no country of the world, however, 
s the well-conducted foreigner safer or better 
treated than in China of the Tibetan March ; 
and though my servants hadn't a word of 
English, and I but the merest rudiments of dog- 
Chinese, picked up in the necessities of travel, 
we managed to get on perfectly well and make 
all our wishes understood. 

Very early each morning we would start, and 
slowly ride down the long valleys, with me on 
my pony bringing up the rear of the procession, 
and six wise little donkeys mincing along in 
front with the various bales of bedding and the 
cooking-pots in wooden boxes. There was no 
midday halt for lunch, but at my saddle swung a 
bag containing toast, a bottle of cold tea, and 
a pot of honey that usually came undone and 
slopped out and messed up everything in a 
hideous mass of stickiness. ‘These delicacies, 
when hunger overcame me or a suitable spot 
was reached, I would alight and consume; then 
mount again and set off once more to catch up 
the train of donkeys. Towards evening the 
Mafu would detach himself from the procession 
and ride rapidly ahead to the village where we 
proposed to spend the night ; so that, when at 
last we filed in, there would be our white flag 
hanging at some door, and into the yard we 
would proceed—usually to find most of the 
population gathered to witness our arrival. 
Immediately I used to scuttle reluctantly in- 
doors—for dignity does not permit one in China 
to make oneself a gazing-stock, and only when 
the crowd has at last gone home may the great 
man emerge from the dark little cell into which 
his retainers have hurried him. Meanwhile off 
come the bales; the bed, table, and chair are 
unfurled, and in less time than you would ever 
believe possible there is one’s soup steaming in 
its plate; and then come the scrambled eggs, 
which were all that that wicked little cook 
knew how to cook—and even that I had had to 
teach him myself! I ate scrambled eggs so 
persistently that it will be years before I want 
to see them again, or shall feel able to look a 
hen in the face. Chinese farmers, I should ex- 
plain here, have some mysterious way of pre- 
serving their eggs, and do not, as a rule, sell 
you any until they can dispose of a solid stack 
of a hundred or so, in every stage of antiquity, 
but none of them bad. 

After dinner, whether in the mountains or on 
the road, the evening is short; for after such 
days one has little inclination to sit up. As 
soon as dinner is over one has half an hour of 
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chat or reading ; then one is only too glad to 
throw off most of one’s clothes and roll into bed. 
It usually seems but a moment before, in the 
grey of early morning, one is being urged to 
roll out again, that the bale may be made up 
and the donkeys duly loaded. 

Thus the days followed each other without 
misadventure, till we reached the mouth of the 
Nan Hor gorges, and there were held up by floods 
that filled the defiles and made passage impos- 
sible. However, among the good people of 
Tung-Tung I was made very happy, though one 
benevolent old gentleman grew uneasy over my 
eccentricity in going down to watch the appalling 
fury of the river, as it tore round the bend below 
the village in a torrent like a violent glacier of 
mud. When at last we were able to pass the 
gorges they were still full of water, and the river 
roared high about us as we traversed the defiles. 
A false step, and one would have been swept 
away ; but we kept close under the cliff, where 
the path ought to be, and the billows tried in 
vain to tear us out into the boiling currents of 
the actual stream. ‘The men hung on to each ° 
animal like swarming bees, and so at length we 
got through the gorges and down into the Black- 
water Valley again. 

Siku was in perfect peace, having just been 
set free from a horde of rapacious Mohammedan 
soldiers, who had been sent there on some rather 
vague theory of subduing the Border, and whom 
we ourselves had met, a surly and unpleasant 
crew, returning up the Nan Hor gorges. Great 
Lord Jang was about to celebrate his birthday 
amid general festivities. and there was nothing 
to hinder my proposed campings-out in the 
glens of ‘hundercrown and the Ridge. These 
were not elaborate expeditions: two of the little 
donkeys carried the bedding and pots as far up 
as they could get ; then the men carried them 
the rest of the way. Looking back down the 
hillside, 1 could see the bales tearing their way 
through the dense coppice, looking like the 
rounded backs of two white elephants. At last 
we found some sheltered lair in a nook at the 
foot of a precipice, and here bed and table were 
set out, while Mafu and Go-go and the other 
two coiled up in their blankets and went to sleep 
under the lee of the rock as soon as they had 
served my soup and sausage. As for me, it was 
but rarely I could sleep, so overpowering was 
the beauty of those mountain-nights, with a 
huge white moon sailing across the velvety blue 
vault of the sky, and the mountain black and 
silver around one, and the valleys and lowlands 
far away beneath, lost in the unfathomable dark- 
ness. Sometimes a musk-deer bleated from the 
brake, or there came the long-drawn-out howl of 
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the great, bushy-tailed grey wolves that have 
their homes in the rock-tumbles. And then at 
last would come the day, sparkling and brilliant, 
brimming gradually over into the dark chines of 
the mountain and flooding them with ‘life. 
“ Open rice,” I would say, and while I scrambled 
into more clothes and boots a sausage would be 
sizzling in the pan. After which 1 would arm 
the flock with instructions and seed-packets, 
and the whole crowd of us would start toiling 
in different directions up the mountain-side, not 
to return to the lair again till dusk was down 
and our pockets and packets and all packed 


tight to bursting with seeds of the many lovely 
things that turn those alps into a flower-garden 
of beauty beyond belief. 

So the days passed, and Purdom at last re- 
joined me. Now we had the excitements of my 
Lord Jang’s birthday-party, almost immediately 
followed by his abrupt fall from power, and 
departure from Siku, lonely on his mule. As for 
us, we returned to the charge, and got consent 
to go back to Satanee and Gahoba. Disguised 
as a coolie, and looking most ferocious, Purdom 
even succeeded in yevisiting the woods of Chago 
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in search of Dipelta seed. Then, finding this whole 
wild district now turned quite tame and quiet, 
we went back into residence once more in the 
Miao of Satanee. But what a change had taken 
place in that erstwhile deserted little cloister! 
Where only rarely had a single monk appeared 
to beat the gong for a service to which no one 
ever came, now there were rows and rows of 
devout ecclesiastics, conducting liturgies all day, 
from before dawn till after dark. Conches, gongs, 
drums, cymbals, and dragon-mouthed trumpets 
filled up the intervals of the services with such a 
din as could only be compared to the dying of a 
duck; and as food and 
drink had been brought 
up into one of the cells, 
to support the holy 
people in their devotions, 
Abbot Squinteyes was not 
infrequently a little in his 
cups, pursuing me with 
embarrassing affection 
along the veranda. I 
made inquiry as to what 
all this burst of piety 
could mean ; and then, to 
my amazement, learned 
the real state of affairs, 
All Tibet, from Lhasa to 
Urga, was concentrated, 
according to the orders 
issued by the Dalai Lama, 
on unceasing prayer for 
the souls of the dying in 
the European War. 

Leaving the monks to 
their holy work, we went 
off into camp up among 
the mountains. But now 
the end of the year was 
very close, and within a 
day or two the hills hid 
themselves for the winter 
and went to bed beneath 
their dense coverlid of 
snow. There was nothing 
for it now but to say farewell to 1914, and make 
the best of our way up to Lanchow to pass the 
dead season within easier reach of our next 
year’s work. 

Back over the hills we toiled to Siku, and ina 
few weeks more made our last sad farewells to 
that delectable little place. And now, in the 
brilliant, blasting cold of the Central Asian 
winter, we proceeded northward along the well- 
known tracks, past Minchow and Cho-ni. The 
Tao River had now become a mere beck of the 
most vivid emerald green and peacock-blue, and 
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all the hills were sere and brown, with thorny 
barberries weeping tears of blood all up their 
slopes. Northward of Cho-ni you are leaving the 
alpine regions farther and farther behind at 
every step and re-entering the typical Chinese 
downlands of Southern Kansu. Tibet fades 
utterly away, and this roadside scene is pure 
Chinese of the north. For the first few davs, 
indeed, the track climbs over ranges of hills, the 
last fading ripples of the alps. Up the valley 
of the Tao, however, to which one returns, the 
scene becomes an Egyptian-yellow deadness of 
flat-topped, lifeless downs stretching to the 
horizon, hedging in the wide, flat valley of the 
river. The last of the mountains is Lotus 
Mountain the Holy. All the pinnacles of this 
remarkable peak are crowned with shrines 
and temples, to which you ascend by dizzy 
chains and ladders of iron, swinging over the 
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have gone on lying till the wolves had passed 
that way, had it not been for a little old Daoist 
nun, who lived in a tiny cell of her own in one 
of the glades below. She was wandering on the 
mountain, seeking medicinal plants, when she 
came upon his helpless body lying under the cliff. 
On to her back she hauled him, and then on all 
fours crawled all the way down to her cell, 
where she nursed him back to health and sent 
him on his way rejoicing. But when, in the end 
of the year, he went back to pay her his respects, 
he found that the White Wolves had had their 
will of the little old nun, and nothing was left 
of cell or inmate but a charred patch of ruin in 
the glade, and a scattering of blackened human 
bones. 

Bare and desolate indeed is the journey into 
Lanchow from the south. I will not delay you 
in that sterile ochre-coloured land; imagine, 
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abysses ; and round its knees there sweeps a 
surf of willows which, in winter, make a mantle 
in every shade of amber and orange. It was on 
Lotus Mountain that an evil thing befell Purdom, 
for on one of the cliffs he slipped and fell, and 
lay senseless at its foot. And there he might 


therefore, that the caravan has safely arrived 
in the humming activities of the great northern 
capital, and await, in my next article, a tale 
that will not deal with the wild life of the 
Tibetan mountains, but with the pleasures and 
festivities of a Chinese city. 


~ (To be continued.) 


THE RING. 


By D. W. O. FAGAN, of Mangapai, New Zealand. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. LUNT. 


A dramatic story of the old days in New Zealand, before white and Maori had settled down in 
friendship. 


=a I this late day it may seem invidious 
to hark back to the time when Maori 
and white man were at death-grips 
in the young Colony of New Zealand. 
But at the time of this story—for 
the truth of which I vouch—civilization had 
not yet made its proper mark on the native mind. 
The veneer was still thin. Grievances, fancied 
and real, fanned the flame of hatred, and when 
war broke out the contest quickly took on the 
character of the old ancestral strife. Now that 
the two races are joined in a union that defies 
severance, and are equally shedding their blood 
for a common ideal, it can hurt no one to cast 
back for a space to the bad days of old. 


Defaced, bent, and twisted, it still retained 
a certain ring-form; otherwise it had all the 
appearance of a scrap of waste metal. Originally 
a heavy gold signet of the type affected by our 
grandfathers, the bezel had been fused and 
melted, warped and pressed, where the gold had 
Tun, into something resembling a small coiled 
snake. ‘The thing was grotesque and valueless, 
yet Stanlake wore it night and day. 

“ An heirloom ? ” I queried. 

“ Hardly that,” he said. ‘‘ Say a trust. Yes,” 
he went on, in answer to my inquiry, “ it holds 


a story of its own; and if you wish you shall ° 


have it.” : 

Outside, the gale-driven rain lashed at the 
eaves. ‘The Mason was roaring down a“ banker.” 
Above the shrieking of the storm sounded the 
thunder of the flood as the river husked the 
boulders in its bed. ‘here was no passing the 
ford that night. Stormbound at Simpson's, we 
drew our chairs to the fire and, with pipe and 
glass, prepared to make the best of it. 

“ There is a story to the ring,” said Stanlake. 
“Let me preface it with the statement that I 
am a dead shot. I have been a hunter all mv 
life, and can pip the ace of hearts with a rifle 
every time at twenty yards. The reason for this 
boasting will be apparent before I’ve finished 
the yarn.” 


Te Kooti, the rebel, had managed to break - 
prison on the Chatham Islands, had landed on 
the mainland, and sent the red flame of massacre 
and murder among the scattered scttlements. 
Loyal and peaceful natives took to the bush in 
terror, but there was no lack of hot-heads who 
flocked to his standard. 

The blow fell with appalling suddenness. 
Concerted action for defence was impossible. 
In the new country there was no telegraph to 
flash a warning to outlying districts, no mail 
service, hardly any roads. Isolated settlers 
were cut off and murdered. ‘he glare of a 
neighbour’s burning came to many a homestead 
as the first intimation of trouble. 

With Duncan McNab, my overseer, I returned 
one evening from a tour of inspection round the 
Tun, to find the station deserted. There was 
not a Maori ‘‘ boy ” to be seen. No groom came 
for our horses, no clatter of dishes sounded from 
the cookhouse. The place was as silent as a 
house of the dead. We found the explanation 
on a sheet of notepaper tacked to the dining- 
room table. 

“Te Kooti is on the war-path. Wego to him. 
You ‘Tanaki and you Tuncana get you to Gis- 
borne. If I meet, I kill. It is war.” 

It was Ruki, our cook’s, writing. He was a 
“ mikkinary ” (missionary) boy, and inordinately 
proud of his scholarship. Concise and to the 
point that message was, and not without a 
certain chivalry. ‘They might have ambushed 
us as we rode into the station yard. but your 
Maori, at the worst, has a sense of fair play of 
his own, and is punctilious in giving his enemy 
warning. 

My thoughts flew to the Bristow homestead. 
Major Bristow, an old Imperial officer. had fought 
through the Maori campaign of 1864-66, and 
when hostilities ceased had changed his sword 
for a shepherd's crook and purchased Lonelands, 
the neighbouring sheep-run to my own, six miles 
distant. His wife had been dead some years, 
and the family comprised only himself and his 
daughter. I remembered Agatha Bristow as a 
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girl in the early “‘ flapper” period, but for the 
past six years had lost sight of her. The school 
period intervened, and for the last year she had 
been with relations at home, in England. Her 
father expected her return almost daily ; Friday 
had been named for the homecoming. ‘This was 
Saturday, and, lone bachelor as I was, I had 
contemplated the re-introduction of the morrow 
with no small amount of pleasurable anticipation. 
Fate sometimes has a way 
of discounting the future, 
and that night she arranged 
the wished- for meeting in 
the shape of a tragic crisis. 
Duncan and 1], rifle on 
knee, sat down to a hasty 
meal of cold meat and 
biscuits. As we ate we dis- 
cussed plans, I 
was for taking 
the main road, 
picking up the 
Bristow ménage 
on the way, and 
riding hot-foot 
the thirty miles 
to Gisborne and 
safety. Duncan 
counselled 
caution, the 
bush-track, and 
a circuit 
through the 
river-lands. 
“Tt’s no good 
arguing,” I 
cried, at last. 
“The horses, 
man, and ride ! 
We must save 
Miss Bristow 
and her father.”” 
Movement 
brought us in 
full view of the 
open window. 
Ared glare, shot 
with tongues of 
orange, flared 
and wavered on 
the horizon of 
the night. Lone- 
lands Station! 
We raced for 
the stables, led 
out the horses, 
tightened our 
girths, and 
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mounted—with what object, I think, neither of 
us knew. As we clattered through the station 
gate there came to me the thought that, with 
Lonelands burning, the dreadful work must be 
over and done, and Agatha and her father dead, 
or in the rebels’ hands. It was for vengeance, 
then, we rode—and that was good. 

“Hark!” cried Duncan, reining up. “ Here 


comes our news !”” 
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“We found the explanation on a sheet of notepaper tacked to the dining-room table.” 
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From down the road sounded the rush of 
hoofs, hard-driven on stony ground. Round the 
bend, into the moonlight, four figures—one a 
woman—rode at speed, and pulled up with a 
jerk beside us. Thank Heaven! They were 
safe as yet. 

It was Agatha Bristow and her father, Murphy, 
his soldier servant, and Dick Watson, from 
beyond the river. The Major was transformed. 
Gone was the courteous gentleman at whose 
table I had sat two days before. This man 
shook with rage, his voice trembled. The eyes 
that met mine were alight with the old battle- 
fire. 

“Stanlake!” he cried. “ We must make a 
stand at your place. The scoundrels are in 
force between us and the township and beyond. 
There’s no reaching open country. Young 
Wyatt brought us word, and he is down. They 
sniped us at the ford, and got him and Perkins, 
Agatha’s maid. Poor thing! She took it in the 
heart—stone dead.” 

Agatha sat her horse pale and silent. Brave 
girl! She had herself well in hand. The 
shock of her maid’s death beside her was visible 
in lips that trembled slightly and fear-clouded 
eves. Beyond that she allowed no outward 
sign of agitation. 

The red glow over Lonelands throbbed to an 
end on the curtain of the night, and other and 
nearer points of fire pricked the track of our 
approaching enemy. The hum of distant voices 
and the faint pad-pad of bare feet on the run 
told the need of quick preparation. 

With the small force at our disposal the 
rambling old house offered a quite hopeless 
problem. We decided to make a stand in the 
tool-house, a strongly-built. detached hut. 

Tt was cramped quarters. The building 
measured twenty feet by ten, with one small 
window at the end. A belt of thick scrub, 
away to the right, offered splendid cover to our 
attackers ; but in war you can’t have every- 
thing your own way. The hut was heavily 
timbered. It stood alone, it was compact, 
and, above all, it gave us a small inner line of 
defence. 

One hope remained. The mounted police 
would be out, would hear the firing, and push 
on to our rescue. Till then our five good rifles 
must keep our lives. 

With stout planks nailed from lintel to lintel 
we barricaded the door, loopholing it on either 
side. How the Maoris guessed at our presence 
in the tool-shed I don't know, but the game 
opened with a volley from the scrub. Bullets 
spattered like hail on the thick timbers and sent 
the shingles flying from the roof. Splinters 
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and shreds of wood flew in a cloud across the 
interior, but we had raised a sort of dado of 
chafft-bags around the walls, and the first hour 
saw none of us seriously hurt. 

Very soon the station buildings were ablaze 
and a band of drunken fiends danced, yelling, 
round the flames. The night was as_ bright 
as day. From their cover the Maoris kept up 
a continuous fire, which we returned from window 
and loopholes. It was impossible to take 
aim, so well were our enemies hidden. We 
simply blazed into the lump, and the shrieks 
that came from the scrub told that many of our 
shots found billets. Still, many of the wall- 
planks were loosening. Splintered and cracked, 
they sagved on the nails that held them. It 
could be only a question of time ere our crazy 
defence fell about‘our ears. ‘Would the troopers 
never come ? 

Once the Maoris tried a rush, but our breech- 
loaders accounted for half-a-dozen, and the 
others fell back. 

Two hours brought a change. Brave old 
Duncan and young Watson were down, and 


our ammunition was getting low. Murphy, 
the Major, and I were still on our feet. A bullet 


had scored my scalp, and it bled freely. But 
Agatha, in her corner, sheltered by an upturned 
wheelbarrow, had bound up the wound, and I 
was still fit for duty. 

There is no need to weary you with the 
tale of our hopeless defence. After two 
hours and a_ half only four cartridges re- 
mained—one shot for each. One was reserved 
in the loaded rifle that stood against the 
wall—reserved for what purpose I guessed only 
too well. 

The slackening of our fire told its own tale, 
and the enemy began to gather for the final 
rush. <A band of ten or twelve, changing ground, 
exposed themselves for a moment, and Major 
Bristow and I, firing simultaneously, bowled 
over two of the beggars before they reached 
cover again. 

There was a shriek behind me, and I faced 
round. The Major lay on the floor, shot through 
the breast. His head was on his daughter’s 
knees as she sat on the blood-smirched floor. 
As I,‘too, knelt, I saw that the wound was 
mortal. 

“ Aye murmured the stricken man. 
little baby!” 

His dying hand groped for the loaded rifle, 
and I lifted it. 

“No weakness. Remember your mother, 
lad.” gasped Major Bristow, and lay still. It 
was time, it was surely time, but—I waited. 

The heat was intense. Choking wreaths of 
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“Shoot 1" she commanded.” 


smoke filtered across the interior through the 
broken timbers. 

“ Ready, sorr,” said Private Murphy, as he 
knelt at the window. 

Led by Ruki, my renegade cook, the rebels 


surged to the assault. No shots met them from 
our side, and a yell of derision went up. One, 
however, had reckoned without his host. Ruki 
had cooked his last dinner. Straight and true 
went the bullet for the traitor’s heart. He threw 


up his arms, pitched forward with a death 
scream, and was trampled underfoot. 
Murphy sprang erect, sobbed out a cry, and 


sank in a heap on the floor. A native, creeping 
stomach-prone in the grass beneath the window, 
had driven a knife into his throat even as he 
pulled trigger. 

The door shook to a rain of blows. It gaped 
askew, hanging by one hinge. Only the plank 
we had nailed across held it in position. Through 
the gaps, tattooed, drink-maddened faces gibed 
and mocked and leered. 

The girl’s face flamed at the sight and paled 
again. It would have been no kindness to 
withhold the shot. Better a quick, clean death 
than torture and shame. I lifted the rifle 
from the wall. 

She left her dead father and faced me erect— 
a true soldier’s daughter. There was no shrink- 
ing of fear, but a smile on her lips and in her 
eyes—great brown eyes—that from out of the 

allor of her face looked into mine. What was 
it? I had scarce held speech with her since 
womanhood was reached, but at that supreme 
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moment something flashed from eye 
to eye. 

“ Shoot |”? she commanded. 

Straight for the heart I aimed. 
My finger crooked on the trigger, and 
on the shock of discharge the hut 
filled with smoke. As it cleared, the 
girl still stood erect and unharmed. 
There was reproach and fear in her 
eyes as she looked, first at me, then 
toward the fiends at the door. 

Had I missed? A bullet - hole 
through the wall-plank, an inch from 
her shoulder, testified to my failure. 
And it was the last cartridge ! 

Sick, dazed, unmanned, I leant 
against the shot-torn wall, helpless 
and shaking. Brown hands clutched 
at the girl from the doorway and 
wrenched fiercely at the last planks. 

Do you believe in direct Divine 
interposition in human affairs? I do, 
on occasion. It was Providence that 
thrust aside that rifle-barrel at the 
instant of discharge. 

As we stood there, helpless before 
our enemies, above the din and the 
shouting there rang out a cheer. There was 
a sound of galloping horses. Round the angle 
of the hut swept the troopers at the charge. 
Through the window we saw the red glint of fire 
on steel, and heard the jangle of accoutrements 
and a medley of shrieks as the rebels fled from 
the sabre-strokes. 

The roof was ablaze overhead as I stood with 
the swooning girl in my arms. As the trooper~ 
broke through the wreck of the door and dragged 
us out, it fell in. The walls tottered a moment. 
swayed inwards like a pack of cards, and ther. 
buried the bodies of our dead comrades in 
blazing ruin. 

In the morning, amid charred beams and grey 
ash, I found this ring. It was Major Bristow’s. 


As Stanlake ceased speaking, we sat silent for 
some minutes. 

“ And then? ” I queried, at length. 

“Ah!” he replied, mixing a good-night peg. 
“For the end of the yarn you must ride to 
Bayfield. Mrs. Stanlake will give you a hearty 
welcome.” 


HISTORIC CRIMES 
AND 


MYSTERIES. 


By WALT MASON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY G. HENRY EVISON. 


A nw “Wide World” feature which we believe will prove popular with 


our readers. 


In all ages crime and mystery have possessed a strange 


fascination for law-abiding people, and in this absorbing series the Author 
sets forth a number of very remarkable narratives. 


THE VANISHED BOATSWAIN. : 


HE story of Jack Thomas has been a 
favourite in the forecastles of British 
ships for a hundred and fifty years, 
so it has naturally developed numer- 
ous versions, and no man can say 

which is exactly correct. A few facts touching 
the strange adventures of Jack are on official 

* record, showing that the story has a foundation 

of truth; but most of the details are tradition. 
One weak point is common to all the versions. 
The hero of the story was hanged for murdering 
the boatswain, although the body of the boat- 
swain was not found, which is in conflict with 
British law ; yet this weak point is the one part 
of the story that has the strongest backing of 
official record. 

It was the day before Christmas, in one of the 
later years of the cighteenth century, when Jack 
Thomas, a sailmaker, set forth to visit his 
mother, who lived near Deal. Reaching that 
town in the evening. he was too tired to finish 
his journey that night, so he put up at an inn, 
presided over by a businesslike landlady, who 
informed him that the house was crowded by 
reason of the Yuletide festivities, and he could 
not be accommodated unless he was willing to 
share room and bed with her uncle, who was 


the boatswain of a large ship just arrived from 
India. 

Jack agreed to this arrangement without 
hesitation, and, after stowing away a good 
supper and quafling a few flagons of brown 
October ale, he was shown to the room, where 
he found the elderly boatswain already in bed. 
The sailmaker disrobed, blew out the candle, 
and climbed into the downy couch. He found 
the boatswain a wretched bedfellow. The old 
man groaned and ground his teeth as though 
troubled with an ingrowing conscience, and the 
way he kicked with his feet and clawed with his 
hands was a sin and a shame. 

After standing it for a while, the sailmaker 
decided to take a walk, thinking that the old 
man might be quieted down by the time he 
returned. It was late at night, and the inmatés 
of the tavern were in bed, so Jack tiptoed quictly 
to the back door, only to find that he could ‘not- 
open it with his fingers. He remembered that 
he had scen the boatswain’s knife on the window- 
ledge in the room, so he stole back and secured 
it. With this he was able to lift the latch of 
the door. He stepped forth into the cool, 
refreshing night, and enjoyed a good walk. 

Returning quietly to his room, he found to his 
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astonishment that the boatswain was not there, 
but the bed-clothing was stained with his blood, 
and there was blood on the floor, on the door, 
almost everywhere. He was scared stiff, and 
followed his first impulse, which was to fly. 
Securing his bundle, he left the inn, and walked 
to his mother’s home. 

There he was arrested the day after Christmas. 
The boatswain’s knife was in his pocket, and his 
story suxnded improbable. Save for the absence 
of the victim’s body, there never was a stronger 
case of circumstantial evidence against a man. 
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his first patient. He was probably overcome by 
stage fright, for he bungled the job. He gave 
Jack too much rope, so that his toes rested on 
the ground, and when he was cut down it was 
found that he still lived. Friends and sym- 
pathizers smuggled the body away and revived 
him. Kept in close concealment, he soon 
recovered from the shock, and was as good a 
man as ever. , 

Then, under an assumed name, he went down 
to Portsmouth, where he secured a job on a 
warship that was about to sail for the West 


"He found to his astonishment that the boatswain was not there. but the bed-clothing was stained with his blood.” 


It was so strong that Jack was promptly tried 
and convicted of murder. It was shown that 
the bloodstains had been traced from the bed- 
room down to the beach, and it seemed certain 
that the murderer had carried or dragged the 
body of his victim there, and thrown it into the 
water. In those days men were hanged for 
stealing spoons, and the only thing to do was 
to hang Jack Thomas, even if his victim could 
not be found. 

At happened that a new executioner had just 
been inaugurated in that district, and Jack was 


Indies. He remained at sea for three years, and 
distinguished himself for diligence, valour, and 
sundry other admirable qualities, so that he was 
promoted to the position of master’s mate, and 
was generally liked and respected aboard ship 
as well as on land. 

At the end of the three years he returned home 
and drew his pay. Then, after visiting his aged 
mother, and leaving her a little roll of real 
money, he at once embarked upon another ship 
that was about to sail for foreign parts. As he 
lounged about the deck, waiting for the vessel to 
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get a move on her, he saw an old mariner whose 
face was strangely familiar. He knew he had 
seen that ancient, wind-bitten countenance 
somewhere, but where ? 

He puzzled over it a long time, and suddenly 
illumination came. Laying an agitated hand 
on the ancient mariner’s shoulder, he cried :— 

“ Didn’t you sleep at the Boar's Head Inn at 
Deal on the night before Christmas four years 
ago?” 

“ Aye, marry,” quoth the ancient mariner. 
“Shiver my timbers and bust my _binnacle 
toplights,” or words to that effect, “if I ever 
forget that night.” 

.The ancient mariner was glad to tell his story. 
He had been trying to tell it for years, and 
nobody would listen to him, and here was a 
young man who really seemed impatient to hear 
the facts. 

Before going to the inn that evening, the 


THE MONSTER 


In the year 1808 Catherine Seidel, who lived 
on a farm not far from Regendorf, Bavaria, 
made up her mind that the advantages of the 
rural life were greatly overestimated. She was 
tired of milking cows and churning and washing 
dishes, and all the rest of the household tasks. 
Being an extremely pretty girl, she had the idea 
that her opportunity for a brilliant career could 
be found in town rather than in the country ; so 
one day she packed her carpet bag with her best 
belongings, put on a beautiful dress, and went 
to Regendorf, full of rosy dreams. 

She reached the town all right, as subsequent 
investigation showed, and then she vanished 
from the face of the earth. Days and weeks 
went by, and her relatives on the farm, having 
heard nothing of her, notified the police, and the 
officers made a diligent and prolonged effort to 
find some trace of her, but in vain. It was the 
most complete mystery they ever encountered. 
All they could discover was that the girl had 
reached the town safely. There was not a 
shadow of a clue as to what became of her 
afterwards. The mystery attracted general 
attention, and expert policemen of various 
cities evolved theories which came to nothing 
when tested. Car en 

Catherine had a younger sister who remained 
on the farm. This sister, Gertrude, when the 
best efforts of the police had failed, also packed 
her carpet bag and went to Regendorf, saying 
she would learn the truth concerning her sister’s 
fate if it took her whole lifetime. For a long 
time this girl was a familiar figure in the town, 


boatswain had been to a surgeon, who extracted 
a quantity of blood from him. He was weak 
and ill when he went to bed, and fell into a 
troubled sleep, which accounted for his thrash- 
ing around so much. He had a faint recollection 
of a stranger climbing into bed with him, and 
also vaguely remembered the departure of the 
stranger during the night. Then he awoke to 
find that the wound made by the surgeon had 
broken open, and he was bleeding profusely. 
Fearing that he would bleed to death, he hastily 
donned his clothes, and set forth from the: inn, 
hoping to find the surgeon, but no sooner had 
he set foct in the street than he was seized by a 
press gang and carried away to the beach, where 
a man-of-war’s boat was waiting. In this he 
was conveyed to the ship, and sailed away to 
the East Indies, where he had been ever since, 
little dreaming that his abrupt departure had 
imperilled a human life. 


OF REGENDORF. 


as she pursued her strange errand. She ques- 
tioned everybody, she invaded pcople’s houses, 
she became a nuisance to the police and the 
authorities, and the mayor repeatedly pointed 
out the uselessness of her course, and urged her 
to go back home. 

But Gertrude was inexorable. One day she 
went into a tailor’s shop, and began asking her 
interminable questions. The tailor answered her 
impatiently, for his mind was on a fancy vest 
he was making, and he did not want to be inter- 
rupted. He was surprised and indignant when 
the girl snatched the garment out of his hands. 
She took it to the light and examined it closely. 

“Where did you get this material?” she 
inquired. 

“ From the man who ordered the vest made,” 
replied the tailor. 

“What is his name ? ” 

“* Andrew Bichel, the fortune-teller.” 

A policeman happened to come along just 
then, and Gertrude called him into the shop. 

“At last,” said Gertrude, “‘ we are approach- 
ing the truth. This dimity is part of a dress 
Catherine took with her when she left home, 
and it was brought here by Andrew Bichel.” 

The policeman realized the importance of the 
clue. Taking the vest with him, he escorted 
Gertrude to headquarters. Then she accom- 
panied the policeman and several of his fellows 
to the home of Andrew Bichel. 

This man had lived in the town a long time 
and was generally respected, although his calling 
was not highly regarded. He appeared to be a 
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“Schneider got a spade, dug down, and soon found human bones.” 
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quiet, law-abiding citizen. He had no bad 
habits, and possessed a wife and several children, 
with whom he lived in such harmony that he 
was considered a model husband and parent. 
There were many who believed in his skill as a 
seer. and they told of numerous prophecies which 
had been fulfilled to the letter. 

When the police knocked at his door he met 
them with a smiling face. They explained their 
errand, which was to search the premises, and 
he seemed amused. The officers searched every 
inch of the house. and found several garments 
of Catherine Seidel’s, together with a vast array 
of feminine wearing apparel, which evidently 
did not belong to Bichel’s wife. He had a story 
to explain the presence of Catherine's clothing. 
He said he did not know who the girl was. She 
came to his house to have her fortune told, and 
there met another client, also a stranger. She 
asked permission to leave her bag there a while, 
and went away with the stranger, and that was 
the last he ever saw of her. It was true that 
he appropriated her goods, but was prepared to 
pay for them. He had given up expectation 
of the owner ever claiming them. 

The story was a little thin, as was also his 
explanation of the great quantity of women’s 
clothing in the place, but the police were at a 
standstill. ‘There was no evidence whatever 
that anything had happened to the girl at 
Bichel’s house, and they felt that they were 
baffled ayain. 2 

Just then along came Sergeant Schneider with 
his trained dog. The sergeant’s dog was the 
joke of the police department. He had used all 
his spare time for a year training it. and was for 
ever talking about it. Nobody had any faith 
fn the animal, and the officers laughed when 
they saw him coming. ‘The dog was turned loose 
in the house. and it sniffed around for a while, 
and then ran baying to a little woodshed in the 
rear of the house. ‘Then Gertrude noticed that 
the fortune-teller had turned pale as death, and 
his brow was wet with sweat. 

“Follow the dog!” she cried, and the 


officers did so. They let the dog into the shed, 
and the animal at once began scratching the 
dirt up. Schneider got a spade. dug down, 
and soon found human bones. Then the dog 
ran to a pile of logs and began digging again, 
and the officers removed that pile in a hurry, 
and, after using the spade a few minutes, pro- 
duced the body of a woman. This was Catherine 
Seidel, identification being made certain by the 
presence of her pinchbeck earrings, which were 
recognized at once by Gertrude. 

Later the first body was identified as that of 
Barbara Reisinger, a girl who had disappeared 
mysteriously the previous year. Then the towns- 
men began to talk of other girls who had vanished 
in recent years without leaving a trace behind 
them, and, although nothing definite was ever 
proven, it was considered a certainty that the 
fortune-teller could have told what became of 
them. 

Bichel’s nerve gave way entirely when he was 
jailed, and he confessed to the murder of 
Catherine Seidel and Barbara Reisinger. In 
each case the girls were passing his house when 
he invited them in to have their fortune told. 
He placed his magic mirror before them, and 
then blindfolded them, saying that when he 
removed the bandage they would sce their 
future in the mirror. While they were thus 
blindfolded and helpless he stabbed them in the 
neck, and, after despoiling them of their belong- 
ings, buried the bodies. 

The public indignation was so great that 
Bichel had to be strongly guarded throughout 
his trial. Had the people been able to get their 
hands on him they would have saved the 
executioner some trouble. The wretched 
criminal was sentenced to be broken on the 
wheel and beheaded. but the first part of the 
punishment was remitted. 

Gertrude went back to her milkpans and her 
chickens mourning .her murdered sister, but 
finding some comfort in the reflection that she 
had unravelled a mystery which had puzzled all 
the great detectives of the time. 


“REMITTANCE MEN.” 


By N. E. BECKMAN. 
ILLUSTRATED BY TOM COTTRELL. 


Most people know what a “remittance man” is—the family nuisance, black sheep, or fool, 
shipped out to some Colony or Dominion overseas, and receiving a small allowance from his 


affectionate relatives just so long as he stops there. 


Some members of the species rehabilitatz 


themselves and make good, but the majority of them become drifters on the sea of life—good 


fellows enough, but lacking initiative and grit. 


In this article the Author gives an amusing 


account of sundry “remittance men” he encountered during his sojourn in Africa.* 


URING many years of sojourning in 
Africa and various other outlying 

| parts of the world I have come across 

H G fi) a good many specimens of the “ re- 
a == mittance man,” and on the whole 
found them good enough fellows, generally 
splendid company, free with their money when 
they had any—which was not often—and equally 
free with other people’s money if they could lay 
their hands on it. I do not mean that they 
resorted to illegal methods to do this, but only 
that they were past-masters in the gentle art of 
borrowing and then forgetting all about the 
transaction. Did you by any chance have the 
moral courage to remind them of any little out- 
standing debts, and ask 
them when it might be 


can always reckon on their assistance, given’ 
to the best of their ability; but do not, if 
you value their friendship, ask them to do any 
work. In this respect they resemble the flowers 
of the field, and, like these, they are often’ 
dressed in fine raiment. 

I want to give a few words of warming in this 
article to fond parents who are thinking of 
sending their offspring to Africa, or other tropical 
regions, in order to cure them of bad habits. 
All these places are known to produce a thirst the 
intensity of which people living in Europe have’ 
little opportunity of realizing. The drink habit, 
therefore, stands a small chance of being cured’ 
out there, and I have heard many a remittance’ 
man exclaim, when 
entering the bar-room 


convenient for them to 
disgorge, you were 
looked upon asa person 
with no manners. 

The remittance man 
is generally found near 
the bar-rooms of atown, 
either in clubs —if he 
has still managed to 
remain a member—or 
at the hotels, and is 
always ready to oblige 
if you ask him for any 
small favour such as 
taking a hand in a 
game of bridge or 
poker, coming out 
shooting for a day or 
two, or going to a 
dance if dancing men 
should be scarce. In 
these emergencies you 


* Mr. Beckman writes : “The 
incidents related are true in 
every detail, but I have had to 
suppress certain details to pre- 
vent people and localities being 
recognized.” 

Vol, xxxix.—18, 


" Flirting with the Boer girls.” 


after a long tramp over 
the scorching veldt :— 
“ By Jove, I have got 
a thirst on me to-day 
that I would not sell for 
a couple of pounds ! ” 
It sometimes costs 
him a good deal more 
to get rid of it, for 
drinks are one of the 
many things that are 
not cheap in Africa. 
The prodigal gener- 
ally comes out well sup- 
plied with money, and 
as often as not goes into: 
partnership with some 
fellow who has more 
than necessary business 
ability and experience, 
while the remittance 
man acts as capitalist. 
After a while the latter 
has more experience 
than he cares for, and 
the other fellow invari- 
ably has all the money 
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there is to be got out of the venture. And this, 
in many cases, means the end of the remit- 
tance man’s period of repentance and manly 
resolve. He gets disheartened, and decides here- 
after to live his life on the lines of least resistance> 

In one little town in 
South Africa the dis- 
bandment after the Boer 
War of the many corps 
of volunteers left us 
several sprigs of nobility 
who had remained on 
the “ Dark Contin nt” 
at the urgent request of 
some of their relatives. 
One of them, whom we 
will call T——, was 
brimful of good _reso- 
lutions, and was always 
holding forth down at 
the club, where he was 
a very popular member, 
that all work was 
honest and that no man 
was worth his salt except 
the one who earned his 
bread by the sweat of 
his brow. He himself 
had found as a partner 
an experienced __ fish- 
monger, and the two 
had started a new line 
of business by importing 
fish fresh from the sea 
and selling it at a good 
profit. ‘The experienced 
man being the active 
and T—— the sleeping 
partner, the latter sel- 
dom appeared at the 
shop, and probably on 
account of this fact the business flourished as 
much as could be expected in a little town of 
about five thousand souls. 

When the sense of duty became too strong, 
however, T used to come into the shop to 
do his share, which mostly consisted in flirting 
with the Boer girls—to the great disgust of their 
sweethearts and the active partner—after which 
he would stroll down to the club to recuperate 
from the trials of the day, telling us in a tone of 
conscious virtue that he had put in a few hours’ 
work at the “ biz” and felt “ awf ly fagged, don’t 
you know.” 

In the same town there lived at the time a 
very rich widow with two exceedingly pretty 
daughters. Her husband had been a butcher, 
but he had been dead so many years that his 


“His charming manners instantly captivated the heart of the 
lady. 
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wife had forgotten the fact that the greater part 
of her fortune was derived from anything so 
plebeian as sausages and Arltong. She kept an 
open house for the young officers of the garrison 
in the neighbourhood of the town, and was 
generally looked upon as 
one of the leading social 
lights ; which is not to 
be wondered at when 
one remembers that the 
mayor himself had 
started his career as a 
sailor before the mast. 
One morning T 
espied the two daugh- 
ters, and being a great 
ladies’ man, and having 
a keen eve for beauty, 
he instantly — became 
enamoured with the 
younger one of the two. 
‘Then and there he made 
up his mind that she 
was the only girl in the 
world for him. As he 
had a couple of relatives 
_amongst the garrison 
officers, there was no 
diticulty about the in- 
troduction, and thus we 
find him one evening, re- 
splendent in his uniform 
as a lieutenant in the 
Militia, safely ensconced 
in the old lady’s draw- 
ing-room, from the walls 
of which the portraits 
of dead and gone Boer 
ancestors regarded him 
with the eternal scowl 
: that the inexperienced 
African photographer so often manages to 
imprint on the features of his victims. His 
charming manners instantly captivated the heart 
of the old lady, who became quite gushing 
when informed by one of the other officers that 
T—— was the eldest son of a baronet 
and would some day become “ Sir Hugh.” 
What a catch for one of her daughters! she 
thought ; and pictured herself lording it still 
more over the other local ladies on the strength 
of her daughter being a * real lady.” 

T——'s suit progressed with giant strides, for 
the daughter also seemed taken with the hand- 
some good-for-nothing. Down at the club the 
affair was followed with great interest, and bets 
were freely laid as to whether the butcher's 
thousands were going to redeem the broken-down 


state of the T—— family finances. But fate 
evidently willed it otherwise. 

One evening we had a parting supper for one 
of our friends who was leaving us the next day, 
and it was a very “ wet” night. T—— was 
chaffed a good deal over his love-affair, and one 
of the local wags proceeded to compose a coat- 
of-arms for the lady, to be joined to T——’s 
when the match came off—a couple of golden 
pigs rampant on a red field, with a pile of 
sausages couchant, or something to that effect. 
The prodigal, however, took everything with his 
usual good humour, the evening passed pleasantly, 


“She replied to his cour:eous baw with a stony glare.” 


and it was past seven o’clock in the morning 
before T—— reluctantly left what remained of 
the party. Being in excellent spirits and any- 
thing but sleepy, he began wondering if he had 
shown enough interest in the business lately, and 
on the spur of the moment decided to go down 
to the shop and ask his partner to let him take 
the fish round that morning. After a good deal 
of argument he got the desired permission, and 
presently he was careering down the main street, 
flourishing his whip and now and then giving 
as merry a blast on his horn as did ever his 
ancestor, the famous Crusader, Sir Tristram 
T—, before the walls of Jerusalem. 

Mrs. van B——, coming home in the early 
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morning from the market with her youngest 
daughter, would not at first believe her own 
eyes when she saw her prospective son-in-law 
doing business as a “‘ common fishmonger,” and 
evidently somewhat the worse for drink. She 
replied to his courteous bow with a stony glare, 
and her daughter, who was also a good deal of 
a snob at: heart, followed her lead. Having 
found out when she got home and inquired 
that T—— was really and truly a partner in a 
fishmonger’s business, she decided that she had 
been the victim of a hoax; for to her simple 
mind, primed with a certain class of cheap novel, 
it seemed impossible that the son of 
a real blue- blooded baronet would 
condescend to anything so plebeian as 
to ally himself in business with a mere 
tradesman. 

The next time the poor prodigal 
called he was met at the door by the 
old lady herself, who explained with 
chilling politeness that she and her 
daughters did not associate with fish- 
mongers and other common people. 

1 hope T——, who later succeeded 
to the baronetcy and married the 
daughter of a wealthy stockbroker, 
will pardon my indiscretion and find 
that I have “ let him down gently ” 
enough. 

As regards the pretty daughter, she 
endeavoured during several years to 
captivate one of the officers of the 
garrison, but, alas! without success. 
She eventually did the best she could 
for herself—she was getting, vulgarly 
speaking, “‘a bit long in the tooth” 
—and married the commanding 
general’s groom. When I last saw 
her she was a buxom matron with 
a quiverful of children, and appa- 
rently as happy as could well be 
expected. 

In Johannesburg the remittance men used to 
be especially numerous, and when in funds might 
be found in great numbers on the racecourses. 
Their remittances, which were generally doled 
out half-yearly, lasted anything from three days 
to a month, depending on the largeness of the 
amount, but were never known to last longer 
except in extraordinary cases. Foolish parents 
who sent large cheques in order to bring the 
prodigal home to some longing bosom soon found 
out that a steamer ticket was a far cheaper and 
more reliable way of arranging the matter, 
because it seldom happened that the funds lasted 
farther than Cape Town, whence a new supply 
was urgently cabled for. 
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‘Ihe remaining five months that had to be 
lived through until the next remittance was due 
were spent by the recipients in a manner that 
remained a profound secret to the great majority 
of people. Sometimes they found a country- 
man who was soft-hearted enough to “ grub- 
stake ” them until the money arrived ; and this 
reminds me of a case that happened on a mine 
where I was once a surveyor. 

‘She assayer on the property had given a 
home in his house to a broken-down foreign 
cavalry officer, whom, in the following narrative, 
I will denote with the name of X This 
fellbw had finished off his rather substantial 
remittance in a grand ‘“‘ bust” that had lasted 
nearly three wecks, and having pawned all his 
valuables and clothes by degrees he was abso- 
lutely penniless, yet he still had two months to 
go until his next money was duc. Urgent and 
pressing cables home 
proved of no avail, 
and at last, when 
starvation stared 
him in the face, he 
had to put his pride 
in his pocket and try 
to wet work on the 
mines. The hard 
work underground, 
however, did not 
suit him ; he started 
slacking, and very 
soun got “the 
boot.” He would 
probably have 
starved altogether 
had not the kind- 
hearted assayer, 
Grant. taken him in 
hand and promised 
to keep him until 
his next allowance 
was due. He ap- 
peared to be very 
grateful, and was 
always telling Grant 
what great things 
he was going to do 
for him when _ his 
next cheque came 
to hand. Otherwise 
he was a_ general 
nuisance on the property, always trying to flirt 
with the women, and only escaping punishment 
in one or two cases by the skin of his teeth. 
' We were always telling Grant what a fool he 

was, but he said that, after all, the fellow was 
. ® gentleman by birth and that he believed there 


“He was coming down the room. dressed to kill, in the company of 
two smart-looking ladies.” 
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was some good in every man, if you only knew 
how to bring it out. 

The great day came at last when K——'’s 
money arrived, and he left for Johannesburg 
early in the morning. promising faithfully to be 
back before nightfall. However, as we all 
expected, he never returned that night, nor did 
we see him during the two following days. On 
the third day, which happened to be a Saturday, 
we all went in to town together in order to “ do ” 
a music-hall and have a dinner. While sitting 
at a table in the downstairs dining-room at the 
Carlton we were very much surprised to see 
X—— coming down the room, dressed to kill, 
in the company of two very smart-looking ladies. 
He passed within a few inches of Grant, but took 
not the slightest notice of him. Grant half 
started out of his chair to speak to him, but 
as we were afraid there might be a scene we 
managed to persuade 
him to remain quiet 
on account of the 


ladies in X——’s 
company. 
X—— took a 


table farther down 
the room, and ap- 
peared to do himself 
very well—a good 
deal better than he 
could afford, in fact. 
The champagne 
flowed freely — to 
the great disgust of 
Grant, -who was a 
very canny Scots- 
man and could 
seldom afford to 
spend any “ siller”’ 
on this beverage 
himself, although he 
was _ inordinately 
fond of it. At last 
he got so excited 
that we thought it 
best to get him out 
of the hotel, in case 
he should manage 
to add a heavy fine 
for assault and bat- 
tery to his other 
losses over the un- 
grateful foreigner, But even when we were far 
from the hotel we had to kcep a firm hold on 
his arm to prevent him from returning, while he 
kept on muttering: ‘‘ Mon, I dinna mind so much 
the siller that Lam losin’. It is the champeegne 
that fashes me!” 


Ungratzfulness, however, is not a common 
fault amongst remittance mens I remember a 
Scandinavian baron who, while waiting for his 
next remittance, got employment as a cook with 
three other fellows who kept a house together. 
They told me afterwards that they had never 
lived so cheaply in their lives, and that they 
had fresh fowls for dinner so often that they 
began to get tired 
of the sight of a 
hen. As fowls 
were very high in 
price just then, it 
was a_ perpetual 
source of astonish- 
ment to them that 
von C— could 
let them have this 
kind of food twice 
a week without 
running up the 
bills. One day, 
when the oldest of 
the three, Smith, 
happened to come 
home unexpectedly 
during the fore- 
noon, he discovered 
the secret. He 
found a long trail 
of maize-corns laid 
from all the adjoin- 
ing gardens to the 
middle of our 
backyard, which 
was well hidden by 
a large hedge of 
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The Baron, however, did not seem to realize 
that he had been doing anything wrong. 

“YT have been itching to get some sport,” 
he explained, quite calmly, puffing at his 
great meerschaum pipe, ‘and I thought I 
might combine business with pleasure. The 
Boers round here have more fowls than they 
know what to do with, although I must say 
that some of ‘the 
vrouws have 
been uncommonly 
nasty and_ sus- 
picious lately. 
And then,” he 
added, as an after 
thought struck 
him. ‘I am not 
really doing any- 
thing illegal, 
because the fowls 
have no_ business 
to come into our 
yard and eat 
our food, which 
we have to pay 
so much for 
now. with mealies 
over a pound a 
bag!” 

The fowl - hunt- 
ing. of course, was 
stopped, but 
von C— re 
mained with the 
party as an 
esteemed chef 
until a few months 


mycrocapa, and later. Then, his 
some two or three money arriving, he 
dozen fowls took it into his 
greedily picking up wah x ; : head to go home. 
the com. Hiding Smith ww vou C-— sented at a dinine-room window with a0 Smith told me 


himself behind a 

tree, Smith saw von C—— seated at a dining- 
room window with an air-gun, with which, 
every now and then, after a careful survey, he 
would “ pot ” one of the fattest chickens. When 
three of the poor pullets had been slain in this 
manner, Smith thought it time to interfere, and, 
stepping forward, he asked von C—— what he 
meant by trying to get them all into trouble by 
such outrageous behaviour. 


afterwards, when 
relating the story, that they sincerely hoped 


his relatives would realize what a_ really 
good fellow the Baron was at heart and 
give him a new start in life. The trio 


were never able to keep their mess-bills so 
low as when von C was in charge, and 
they remembered the farewell dinner he gave 
them at the best hotel in the town with 
much appreciation. 


The Tragedy of Sanborn Harbour. 
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An Alaskan fisherman's story of the terrible affair that disturbed the peaceful routine of life 


at a lonely cod-fishing station. 


“Never before,” writes Mr. Baker, “have I heard of such a 


deliberate and premeditated case of wholesale murder.” 


EVER before have I heard of such a 
deliberate and premeditated case of 
wholesale murder as the following, 
which was related to me by Mr. 
Rolph Sabean, who was himself badly 

injured in the affair. 

The tragedy occurred on June 11th, 1916, at 
the cod-fishing station located at Sanborn Har- 
bour, Nagai Island, Alaska. 

Nagai is uninhabited save for this station, 
which at the time mentioned held nine men, 
including the Japanese cook, Yamata. 

There are two more fishing stations on this 
same island—at Eagle Harbour, about ten miles 
from Sanborn—but they have been deserted for 
several years. 

At Pirate Cove, on Popof Island, seventeen 
miles from Nagai, there is another cod-fishing 
station, where the agent for the Union Fish Com- 
pany, of San Francisco, resides. Sanborn is 
under his jurisdiction. 

The station at Sanborn is situated in a small 
indentation to the left of the harbour proper. It 
consists of a wharf running out about seventy-five 
yards from the beach. Close to the sea-end of 
this wharf stands a shed—called by the fisher- 
men a “ dress-house ”’—inside which the men 
clean the fish preparatory to salting. 

At the end of the wharf, and also at the right 
side, are built platforms, called “ boxes,” into 
which the men ‘ pucgh ” their fish from their 
dories. From the water to the box at low tide 
is about ten feet ; the same distance separates 
the box and the deck of the wharf. 

At the other end of the wharf are two sult- 
houses, and to the right of these were the bunk- 
house, cook-house, and mess-room combined 
and the office of the “ station boss.” 

In Sanborn Harbour proper, a mile from the 
station by land, or two miles by water, is a 
small lagoon, called Caton’s Cove. At the time 
ot the tragedy there was a small sloop anchored 
in this lagoon, belonging to two men on a 
prospecting trip, who had sailed their boat 
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into this lagoon in order to seek shelter from 
a storm. 

And now for Mr. Sabean’s story, as related by 
himself. 


I had been at Sanborn Harbour for about 
seven months. The fishing there being very 
good, the men were in an exceedingly contented. 
frame of mind. 

The cook was a Japanese, well on in years, 
and not particularly capable of fulfilling his 
duties in the cook-house ; but, nevertheless, not. 
a word of protest was uttered by the men, for 
they knew that as soon as another cook could 
be procured he would be sent to Sanborn Station 
to relieve the other. 

On May 25th I had some business to transact. 
at Pirate Cove, and as the station boss was going 
there with his launch I decided to accompany 
him. It was then that I first heard of Yamata’s 
troubles at North-West Harbour. 

It seemed that while he was working as cook 
at North-West Harbour for the Union Fish Com- 
pany the men there became dissatisfied with 
him, and jokingly threatened to hang him. It 
was only an idle boast on their part, but it put 
the cook into such a state of fright that he hur- 
riedly packed his clothes and went to another 
station close by, belonging to Woodside and 
Co., of San Francisco. 

Yamata stayed at this station until the arrival 
of the agent of the Union Fish Company. 
Directly the agent landed. the Japanese im- 
plored him to take him to Pirate Cove, and from 
there give him transportation on one of the 
company’s vessels to San Francisco. He in- 
formed the agent of the conduct of the men at 
the Union Fish Company’s station, and said he. 
was in a constant state of fear. 

Yamata’s request for a passage to San Fran- 
cisco was denied him. ‘The agent explained that 
by breaking his contract—he had signed on for 
a year—he forfeited all rights to any considera- 
tion from the company, Nevertheless, the agent 
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told him, he would take him to Pirate Cove, and 
from there he could shift for himself. It was 
tthen that the disappointed cook was heard to 
mutter: “If he don’t send me down to ‘Frisco 
soon, I will kill someone.” 

While at Pirate Cove, Yamata assisted the 
cook at that station, thereby earning his keep 
until he could secure work elsewhere. 

Just about this time a fisherman named Axel 
Lundstrom, while intoxicated and quarrelsome, 
approached the Japanese with the intention of 
doing him an injury. He was, however, frus- 
trated in his attempt by one of his companions, 
who interfered on behalf of the cook. 

Shortly after this incident. Yamata was told 
by the agent to prepare to proceed to Sanborn 
Harbour, where he was to relieve the old cook. 
Yamata protested at this, and again asked to 
be “sent below; but once more the agent 
refused. Yamata was told that if he did not 
accept this job he could get to ‘Frisco by him- 
self; the company had finished with him, On 
receiving this ultimatum he reluctantly agreed 
to go to Sanborn. 

On the following day, June rst, he duly 
arrived. Smith and I were standing at the end 
of the wharf at the time, and were greeted by 
him with a friendly nod. which we returned. He 
then proceeded to carry his clothes to the cook- 
house, assisted by us. 

From the time of his arrival up to the morning 
of the fateful June rith Yamata went about 
his work in a contented way. and had a pleasant 
smile and a friendly nod for evervone—with the 
exception of Axel Lundstrom, who had arrived 
on the oth in the company of a man named Fred 
Pletkinoff. Both of these men Yamata entirely 
ignored. 

On June 11th we were called for breakfast at 
3-30 a.m.—the customary hour at all these 
stations at this time of vear—and afterwards 
started for the fishing-grounds. 

After we had been on the fishing-grounds for 
a few hours a strong south-east wind arose, and 
the station boss, who was fishing in the launch, 
came and picked up the dories. He then pro- 
ceeded to tow us back to the station, knowing 
that it would be difficult for the men to pull 
against such a strong head-wind. 

As we came into the harbour the boss tied his 
boat to a mooring about seventy-five yards from 
the wharf. The fishermen then let go of the 
tow-line and started racing for the wharf, each 
boat being anxious to get there first. As it 
happened, it was 1 who reached the end of the 
wharf first, Lundstrom and Pletkinoff arriving 
at the box on the right-hand side of the wharf 
almost simultancously, Pletkinoff being at the 
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end of the box nearest the beach and Lundstrom 
at the other end. Alongside my dory Einer 
Iverson had made his craft fast while about ten 
yards away were Andrew Johnson and Charles 
Anderson, resting on their oars and awaiting 
their turn to get alongside of the box. 

After I had made my boat fast alongside the 
box. Yamata, who was on the wharf, threw a 
“ puegh ” (fish-spear) point first down into my 
dory. He hurled it with such force that it went 
through the garboard, and I advised him to be 
a little more careful in passing the “ pueghs ” 
in the future, and not to throw them point first, 
but handle first. Lf I had been struck on the 
head by the point of that ‘ puegh “—I am sure 
now that this was his intention—it would have 
penetrated my head to the entire length of its 
point. which is five inches long. 

After ‘‘ pueghing ” my fish into the box, I 
climbed up to the box and started to “ puegh” 
them upon the wharf. While thus occupied, I 
was startled to hear the report of a gun overhead 
and to feel the sear of a shot upon my upper lip. 
Looking up, I beheld the cook standing above 
me with a double-barrelled shot-gun in his 
hands. 

Thinking the gun had gone off accidentally, I 
reprouched him for his carelessness in the 
handling of the weapon, and for a second time 
gave him advice as to caution. 

He then walked to the right-hand corner of 
the wharf and. to my horror, deliberately fired 
at Andrew Johnson. As soon as he was struck, 
poor Johnson fell to the bottom of his dory, 
mortally wounded. 

I then realized for the first time that we had 
a murderous maniac to contend with ; evidently 
that first shot had been really meant for me, and 
was not an accidental discharge. Scrambling 
down a stanchion, I crawled beneath the box, 
for I knew that if I remained where I was 1 
should undoubtedly be the next victim. Like 
all the other men, | was quite unarmed. 

Iverson, upon seeing the shooting of Johnson, 
climbed up under the box and was already 
hiding there when I arrived. Underneath it, 
on the right side, were Pletkinotf and Lund- 
strom, sheltering like ourselves. Charles Ander- 
son, who was alongside Johnson’s dory at the 
time of the shooting, attempted to row to the 
opposite shore, but before he had taken a dozen 
strokes he was shot in the left shoulder and fell 
into the bottom of his dory. 

Next moment I heard Lundstrom, who was 
holding on to the box with his right hand, 
pleading with the maniac not to shoot. He was 
answered by a shot from the Japanese. the 
charge entering his right shoulder. He still held 
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on, however, and looked wildly round for an 
avenue of escape. 

While this firing was going on I was contem- 
plating casting the dory adrift, jumping into the 
water, and putting the boat between the wharf 
and myself. I could then, I thought, let the 
wind and tide carry me beyond the range of 
fire. 

While thus cogitating, Yamata fired down at 
me through a crack in the planking of the box 
about three inches wide, hitting me on the top 
of the head, ‘Twenty-nine shots struck me and 
six more pierced the back of my oilskin. 

As soon as I was hit I fell from the cross-beam 
upon which I was standing. 1 wrenched my left 
arm severely, for at the moment I had a turn 
of the dory-painter around that arm. 

As I plunged into the water, the cold douche 
revived me sufficiently to realize my serious 
danger. Looking round, I saw Iverson swimming 
beneath the dress-house in an effort to reach 
two iron girders which ran down from the top of 
the wharf on either side and crossed near the 


“He deliberately fired at Andrew Johnson.” 


water’s edge. He successfully reached his goal, 
being now out of danger of being fired at from 
the wharf. 

The maddened Japanese next shot Pletkinoff 
through a crevice in the wharf, as he had done 
me. The pellets, fourteen in number, entered 
Pletkinoff’s left side, the rest striking his dory. 
Realizing his peril of being shot at again, he 
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jumped into the water, and, swimming across, 
hid beneath the box under which I was holding on. 

Meanwhile, Lundstrom was working his way, 
by swimming from girder to girder, towards the 
beach and safety. 

Yamata's next move was to climb down from 
the wharf to the box under which Pletkino# and 
I were hiding. It 
was evidently his 
intention to shoot 
Iverson, whom he 
could not reach 
from the wharf 
itself. Pointing the 
gun at Iverson, 
‘he pulled both 
triggers, but for 
some reason the 
gun missed fire. 
When I saw him 
climb down into 
the box I feared 
he was going to 
finish Pletkinoff 
and myself; but 
evidently he 


less than a minute after he had entered the 
bu'lding smoke and flames began to issue from 
the door and windows. 

Looking behind the salt-houses, we beheld 
Iverson running rapidly over the hill. minus his 
hat and boots, which he had discarded while 
hiding beneath the dress-house. We learnt sub- 
sequently that he 
managed to reach 
Caton’s Cove by 
a circuitous route, 
and to swim to 
the boat anchored 
there. 

At the com- 
mencement of the 
shooting, the 
station boss and 
Fred Smith, who 
had just left the 
launch, each in a 
separate dory, 
turned about and 
went back to the- 
launch, they being 
the only two not 


thought he had fired upon. 

Killed us both, for 4 typical scene at a cod-fishing station — Splitting the Gsh in preparation for Starting the 
he never troubled salting. engine, they 
himself to look headed for Caton’s 
underneath. The maniac’s mistake in all Cove, to try and sceure rifles ; for, like the rest 


probability saved both our lives. 

While in the box, Yamata saw Lundstrom 
making his way towards the bea :h, and, know- 
ing that he would escape if he once reached the 
shore, he climbed quickly back again upon the 
wharf, threw down his useless gun, and, picking 
up another, rushed through the dress - house 
and up the wharf, coming to a halt when he was 
directly over Lundstrom, who had by this time 
reached the beach. 

Lundstrom, looking up, beheld the infuriated 
cook covering him, and again began to plead for 
his life. 

The Japanese, however, paid no heed to his 
entreaties, but instantly fired both barrels. 
The victim received the full charge in the back 
and right temple, killing him instantly. 

When Pletkinoff and I saw the murderer rush 
up the wharf after Lundstrom we knew that our 
chance of escape had come; it was a case of 
now or never. Jumping into my dory and cast- 
ing off the painter, we started to pull away from 
the wharf as hard as we could go. We were 
only a short distance off when we witnessed the 
killing of poor Lundstrom. Next we saw the 
cook running in the direction of the cook-house, 
without so much as a glance behind him. In 


of us, they were entirely without weapons. 
They reached there in a short time, obtained 
what they sought, and, in company with the 
men from the sloop, started back at top speed 
for the station. 

Meanwhile, Pletkinoff and I were making a 
desperate effort to reach the Cove in our dory, 
We took turns about at the oars, each shift 
being of about five minutes’ duration, as we 
were in a very weakened condition and suilering 
intensely from our wounds, 

Rounding the point into Sanborn Harbour 
proper, we met the launch tearing back to the 
station. On seeing us, they came alongside, 
and, anchoring our dory where it lay, took us 
aboard. We were then made as comfortable as 
possible in the circumstances. 

As we came in sight of the station again, the 
first thing we saw was the bunk-house and the 
office, a mass of flames. A sharp look-out was 
kept on the beach and wharf for some sign of the 
murderer, but, failing to locate him, we did not 
venture any closer. We feared that Yamata 
had taken possession of the two rifles which 
were in the bunk-house, and was now iurking 
in ambush, ready to shoot us down directly we 
came within range. 
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It was a difficult position, but after thinking 
the matter over the station boss decided to pick 
up the other two wounded men and proceed to 
Unga, about twenty-two miles from Sanborn, 
where the four of us could receive medical aid. 

Leaving poor Lundstrom lying dead upon the 
beach, we started after the two dories containing 
the two wounded men, which had by this time 
drifted a considerable distance out of the harbour. 

Coming alongside Johnson’s dory, we asked 
him if he was badly wounded. I heard him 
reply that he was dying, which proved only too 
true, for he lapsed into unconsciousness, and 
died at Unga three hours later. We next picked 
up Anderson, and then started off for Unga, 
which we reached at five o’clock in the afternoon. 

The marshal, having dressed our wounds, 
proceeded to organize a posse to go in search of 
the murderer. After deputizing six men of Unga 
and engaging a launch, he started for the scene 
of the tragedy 


In the meantime the station boss had taken, 


his launch to Pirate Cove to inform the agent 
of the Union Fish Company of what had hap- 
pened. The marshal 
deemed it advisable 
to -go to Caton’s 
Cove, anchor the 
boat, and divide the 
men into pairs, in 
order to approach 
the scene of the tra- 
gedy from different 
directions. 

This plan was duly 
carried out; the 
men approached the 
station from three 
different, angles and 
arrived without 
having seen any 
signs of Yamata. 
They then started to 
search the premises, 
keeping a sharp 
look-out all the 
while, expecting at 
any moment to be 
greeted by a shot 
from the fugitive. 

Their fears were 
groundless, how- 
ever, for as they 
passed through the 
ruins of the bunk- 
house they came 
across a skeleton, 


wneteocever . 


EDWARD WILSON 


OLALER IN GENERAL 
FURS AND SALT FISH OF ALL KINOS 


Bditor, Vide World Magazine 


Dee> Sir, 


‘My Geo. Baxer, who hee written the nerretive of the dastendly 
orice committed at Sanborne Marbor, Ale: 
Japanese Cook st tnet plece, hes reque: 
written etetene-t verifying 1t to be the truth. 


it true in every respect, without any vedding or filling-in 


Wir Raker hee written the fecte just as they happenes 
at Sanborne Harbor end although he hee withhelé the namee of 
eome of the men conserned in the tragedy nevertheless,ne hse 
Given @ true ecoount ef tie deteile. 


was orgenised te bunt toe murderer and thereby heve @ full 
Knowledge ef all @net transpired et senbdorne Harbor . 
. . 


a ee : 
Facsimile of a letter from Mr. E. Wilson, of Unga, Alaska, testifying to the authenticity of thie story, * 
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charred and blackened almost beyond recog- 
nition. Beside it lav the barrel of a ten-gauze 
shot- gun. ‘This was all that remained of the 
wretched cook. 

Returning to the beach, they found the body 
of Lundstrom. The poor fellow had been 
literally riddled, having been shot three times, 
each time receiving the full charge. 

Upon one of the tables in the dress-house was 
a half-empty cup of tea and a two-edged throating 
knife, about seven inches long, with both edges 
sharpened to the keenness of a razor. At the 
end of the wharf, just above a ladder which ran 
up from the water, was found a heavy logger’s 
axe, and scattered around were nine shot-gun 
cartridges of ten and twelve gauge. It would 
have been suicide for anyone to have attempted 
to capture the madman, so well had he prepared 
himself for his murderous attack. 

Tam still troubled with the wound I received, 
but I consider myself very fortunate to get oft 
with my life, and I sincerely hope that I shall 
never again have to witness such a horrible 
tragedy as took place at Sanborn Harbour. 


SE ANO HAROWARE 


FUEL FOR GAS ENGINES 


UNGA, ALASKA. SAB AB te © 


e.bdy P, Yemata, the 
od me to give hice 


T heve read Bie stery and feuna 


I wae @ member ef the posse that 


Sincerely Youre 
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A Siamese “‘ Ghost-Boat'""—A “Tank” for Father Christmas—The Work of the Wind, etc. 


A Siamese “ ghost-boat.” 


ERE is a queer little snapshot from Siam, 
showing what the natives call a “ ghost- 
| boat,” a very ingenious contrivance used 
| by Siamese fishermen. The fish, frightened 
by the sloping white board, try to leap over 
= it, only to land in the net on the other side. 
The men make quite big catches with this odd craft, and 
as a labour-saving device it would be hard to beat. 
As the result of a sudden storm, last Christmas dawned 


in Bishop, California, U.S.A, 
with over two feet of snow on 
the ground, and the children 
were unable to go to the public 
Christmas - tree and gift - distri- 
buting festivities which had 
been arranged. Santa Claus 
was dismayed, for automobiles 
could not negotiate the snow, 
the task was’ too great for 
horses, and he had neither rein- 
deer nor aircraft. It seemed 
necessary that the gifts should 
be delivered at the homes of the 
little ones, since they must not 
be disappointed, and Father 
Christmas finally hit upon the 
remarkable expedient of requisi- 
tioning - a* caterpillar-tractor— 
a sort of civilian’ “Tank "— 
and a pair of bobsleds.' Load- 
ing the gifts and the Christ- 
mas-tree itself upon the -latter, 
he climbed ‘into the tractor 
himself, and the powerful engine drew him ‘about the 
city. In eight hours this unique method of delivery 
covered practically the entire town, and hundreds of 
children were made happy. It is very unlikely. that 
Father Christmas ever travelled by ‘this up-to-date 
method before, or made so much noise in his rounds. 
The tree he carried with him was fifteen feet high, 
prettily decorated, and even illuminated during a part 
of the time. 


Up-todate travelling for Father Christmas—Two feet of snow at Bishop. Califorma, necessitated his use of this “Tank "like vehicle. 


ODDS 


*Vo.es tor Women” in America—Two Indian squaws balloting in California for the Presidential 


One of the most interesting features of the last Presi- 
dential election in the United States was the first balloting 


by Indian women, particu- 
larly in California. Under the 
“equal suffrage” laws, the 
squaws who are not wards of 
the Government and who are 
qualified educationally and 
otherwise are eligible for the 
franchise ; but none tock ad- 
vantage of it until this year. 
The first to register were two 
mahalas (Piute for Indian 
married women) at Bishop, 
California, and they attracted 
much attention. They were 
Amy Yandell and Emma 
Willis—names accounted for 
by the fact that the Piutes 
adopt the names of white 
emptoyers, benefactors, or 
friends, sometimes to the dis- 
tinct embarrassment of the 
namesakes. They registered 
intelligently, with no waste 
of language and no foolish 
questions. They became suf- 
fragettes in California because 
of a Prohibition fight in which 
they opposed liquor. Whisky 
is a curse to the Indians, 
and the squaws realize it 
thoroughly. All the mahalas 


Not the work of the Huns, but of the wind—A church in the New South Wales bush wrecked by 
a cyclone. 
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who had registered appeared 
at the polls on election day 
and voted like other citizens. 
They carried their 
“papooses” in baskets on 
their backs and wore gaudy 
colours. Tt was a unique ani 
picturesque sight, and — is 
tegarded as the climax of 
* equal suffrage.” 

This is not the work of the 
Huns, but of the wind. It 
was a little church far away 
in the New South Wales bush, 
built by the few families of 
the settlement at a cost of 
three hundred and fifty 
pounds. It had been out of 
debt only a few months when 
a sportive cyclone came 
along and wrecked it, as 
shown in the photograph re- 
produced below. The fact 
that the dozen families which 
comprised the congregation 
immediately set to work and 
restored their little place of 
worship by an outlay of a 
further two hundred and 
twenty pounds says something 
for the spirit of these pioneers 
in anew land. It is remark- 
able that, although the build- 
ing was smashed as here de- 
picted, not a single piece of 
the furniture (organ, seats, 
desks, altar) was even 
scratched. The damage 
was done in just as many 


minutes as it took the congregation years to raise the cost 
of construction. 
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In the early days 
of Ballarat, Aus- 
tralia, an emigrant 
from Staffordshire 
settled in the place 
and built himself 
a wooden house. 
Evidently he kept 
a warm corner in 
his heart for the 
Potteries, for as he 
went about his 
daily work he began 
to collect and take 
home any odds and 
ends of broken 
ina that he came 
These frag- 
s—pieces of 
cups and. saucers, 
figures of men and 
animals, and so on 
—he built up in 
cement on the out- 
side of his home, 
gradually sheathing 
it completely with 
an extraordinary 
mosaic pattern. 


é a i: os ER 
The house of a Staffordshire“emigrant at Ballarat, 


Australia—Many evidences of his love for his 
native Potteries are to ba seek cemented into 


the wi 


When the outside was done he started 
upon the interior and becoming more 
ambitious, he added elaborate pieces of 
decoration until the house finally became 
one of the “sights” of the district, the 
old couple being keenly delighted at the 
attention their unique residence received. 
The old emigrant’s son still lives in the 
house, and proudly exhibits it to visitors. 
It will be noticed that odd built-up orna- 
ments even take the place of shrubs in 
the garden of this “ patchwork - quilt ” 
of a residence. 

A strik ng curiosity near Cintra, Por- I 
tugal, is an ancient convent built partially ' 
in the interior of an immense rock. The i 
convent is situated in a very isolated spot, 
and was formerly surrounded by a dense 
wood of cork trees. The convent is known 
as the Convento da Cortica, or ‘‘ Cork 
Convent,” for the reason that the monks’ 
cells, chapel, kitchen, and refectory are s 
all lined with cork to keep out the damp. 

From 1560 to 1834 the convent was in- 
habited by an order 6f monks known as 
the Capuchins, a remarkable feature of 
their religion being that, except on 
certain occasions, si'ence was obligatory. 
Since 1834, when the monasteries and 
convents of Portugal were dissolved, the 
convent has not been occupied, though 
it is open to the public, a caretaker 
residing there for this purpose. The 
photograph here reproduced shows the 
= 4 “Cork Convent” as it appears frem 
The “Cork Conven.,” near Cintra, Portugal, which is partially built in the interior the garden at the back. Notice the 
an whmense rock, cross - crowned boulders in rear and the 

Photo. by A. W. Cutler, monks’ fish-pond in the foreground. 
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Our Real Reserves 


Grim war today drags whole 
nations in its wake. The organ- 
ized machinery of the govern- 
ment and the army and the navy 


in all their ewes cannot fight 


unaided. constitute oly 
in small. part the country s rea! 
forces. 


The bones and sinews of 
campaigns are supplied 
develored | farms and specialized 
farm mach angie our high hly or- 
ganized steel industry, factories 
and mines; our facilities of 
transportation and communica- 
tion. Railroads, telephone and 
telegraph systems link together 
and speed up the many activ- 
ities of the nation. 


One Policy 


ey, ont 


But these material resources 
are not the whole. Back of each 
industry and activity there must 
be organizations of human be- 
ings, requiring years of patient 
training and actuated by the 
spirit of loyal service. 


This spirit and training for 
service in the common welfare 
constitutes above all else the 
real strength of a Republic and 
insures victory. Joining all the 
country’s resources is a fine 
spirit, a thorough training, a 
great, sustained concentration of 
real effort typified by the Bell 
Telephone System. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 


AND ENDS. 


An ancient Inca bridge in Peru—It is a most massive affair, floored with slabs of stone each fifteen feet long. 


The extraordinary -Jlooking bridge seen in the above 
photograph is situated about forty miles from the town 
of Huarez,in Peru, and spans a river near the ruins of 
an ancient fortress. The bridge was built by the Incas, 
the former rulers of the country, and is a most massive 
construction. The floor, for instance, is composed of 
single slabs of stone each about fifteen feet long. The 
four pillars are modern, but the carved stone heads bui.t 
into them are Inca carvings, taken from one of the sub- 
terranean chambers of the old fortress hard by. 


Our photograph below shows the Edwin natural bridge, 
situated in Armstrong Canyon, in Southern Utah, U.S.A. 
This is the smallest and most nearly perfect of the three 
natural bridges found in the branches of White Canyon. 
The bridge is a hundred and eight feet at the centre above 
the creek-bed, and has a span of a hundred and ninety-four 
feet. Very few people have ever seen this most interesting 
natural phenomenon, as it is situated fifty miles from the 
nearest habitation in a desert region where feed for anima!s 
is hard to find. 


A remarkable “natural bridge™ in Southern Utah. 
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If You Can Tell a Lachnite 
From a Diamond Send It Back 


Lachnite Gems have become one of the most popular jewels In America. 
Every one is sent out on trial with the distinct understanding that if it can 
be distinguished, from a diamond It fs to be nent back. “Get gn 
for 10 days. If you want to keep it pay alittle each month. Te 
a3,31Seaday. All kinds of solid gold mountings. Kings, LaValli 


Write for Our New Jewelry Book 833.25. 2007 2 


new jewelry book. Read the story of Lachnite Gems and see illustrations of 
the jewelry you may get on 10 days trial. The book is free. No obligations. 


Harold Lachman Co., Dept.B142 12 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


eon trial 


The Key to Success 
‘The secret of business and 
social success is the 
ability to remember. 
Tean make your mind 
an infallible classified 
index from which you 
can instantly sclect thoughts, facts, fig 
Snables you to concent 


) Write Today {2° fokst."ten 

semetine Mame, Wests parce stg? mY 
DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY, 

1560 Hearst Bldg., Chicago, Ill. J 


Try Before ee 


the aa\f 


it fo -kable terms. 
eas Seas ae ‘Wantod—Soys, make 
taking orders for aon 


Drige and demonstrate the Bush Car. Pay for 
eel esP your commissions on sales, my 
4 agents are making money. 
“See 
teed of money back. 
Writs at once for 
‘pay ea 
snd all pardiculars. 
4 bane 
pe Tse 


Bush ‘Temple, Chicago, I. 


Dele P.3oen yn Bis ate. 
USH MOTOR COMPANY, 


Comics, Cartoons, Commercial 
Newspaper and Magazine Illus- 
trating. Pastel and Crayon Por- 
writeele traits. BY MAIL OR LOCAL 


CLASSES. Write for terms, list 
ASSOCIATED ART S1XUDIOS, 2226 Fiatire 


of successful pupils. 
yw York 


AVIATION 


Practical 


Aeronautics 
BY MAIL 


Earn $50 '% $500 


Hundreds © 
itions are 
n for capable 


Bullders, 


_Bud Morris 


Aviator Chief in- 
actor of the A 
School of Avia 

who is as: 

distinguist 

Aviators, Aeronautical 

E 1 Aero- 


our present occupation may 
THIS COURSE AT ONCE. 
This is your one big opportunity, 
spells both FAME and FORTUNE for 
YOU. Don't delay. RITE TODAY. 


Send your name and address today and receive FRE: 
PREPAID complete literature and a SPECIAL OFFER, 
is your opportunity. Don't delay, WRITE TODAY, A postal 
will do. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
431 So..Dearborn St., Dept. 8067, Chicago, III, 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN sai said: 


‘Twill study and get 
ready and maybe 
zmy chance will come: 


Born in the woods, in the poverty of a log cabin, 
Abraham Lincoln had little chance to get an education. 
But he was so determined tosucceed that he brushed ob- 
stacles aside; he made the most of what slender advan- 
tages he had (he once walked forty miles to borrow a 
book); he used every spare moment for study; bis 
chance did come and he was ready! 

Some day you’ll be considered for a good job ahead. 
Get ready, and you'll surely go up! You have ten 
chances for eVery onethat Lincoln had. The Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools will train you, right at 
home in spare time, for a better {o> formore pay, for 
the bigchance when it comes. Make your start now. 
Mark and mail the coupon and find out how. 


tear ovr HERE — 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 37277, Scranton, Pa, 


Explain fully about your Course in the subject marked X1 


Civil Engineering ADVERTISING CHEMISTRY 
| Salesmanghip Ilustrating 
fe: Commercial Law Farming 
Mining =“ Bookkeeping Poultry 
( Mechasteal “ Stenography French 
Mechanical Drafting Civil Service German 
Architectural Drafting Ry. Mail Service Italian 
AUTOMOBILES SPANISH 


| ARCHITECTURE 
Name. 


| Address. 
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Some people select remarkably strange ways of maki 
a living or earning notoriety. ‘ On February 12th, 1917, 
writes an American reader, “ there came to Birmingham, 
Alabama, a man called George Gardiner, known as ‘ The 
Human Fly.” He climbed the Jefferson County Savings 
Bank, one of the tallest buildings in the city, from side- 
walk to roof, taking about an hour to accomplish the 
feat. There was the largest crowd Birmingham has 
ever seen; the traffic was completely stopped and 
the people thronged every point of vantage.” Our 
picture shows “The Human Fly” engaged in his 
perilous climb, which must have been rather more 
thrilling than scaling a precipice. 


An ancient t t B in Portugal, to which Wellington tied 
m apstent WSfis horse the night belove the battle. 


Busaco, the beauty-spot of Portugal, is a vast forest, 
in the centre of which is situated one of the finest hotels 
in the country. Travellers arriving at this noted hostelry 
invariably comment upon the position of a certain olive 
tree standing just outside the hotel in the centre of the 
road, most awkwardly situated for traffic. The reason 
the obstruction is not cut down is due to the fact that 
Wellington tied his horse to this identical tree on 
the eve of the Battle of Busaco, 1810, and the incon- 
venience is put up with out of respect for the great 
general. An ancient monastery formerly stood on the 
site of the hotel, and Wellington is aid ito have slept 
there on that eventful eve. 


“The Human Fly” scaling a skyscraper building in Birmingham, 


1 
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“{ MANAGED 10 EVADE THEM BY CONCEALING MYSELF BEHIND A HILLOCK OF SAI 


(SRE PAGE 300.) 
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ADVENTURE ~~ TRAVEL — SPORT 


Vol. XXXIX. AUGUST, 1917. No. 232. 


My Escape from the Raeks 
Disguised as a Woman. 


The Story of a Wonderful Feat. 


Told by PRIVATE. MIRON D. ARBER, Army Service 
Corps, and set down by VICTOR’ PITT-KETHLEY. 
: ILLUSTRATED BY L, BATES. ; 


One of the most striking “escape” stories the Great War has furnished. Whilst living in Jaffa, 
Palestine, the author—a Russian subject—volunteered to join the British Red Cross, but before he 
could leave Turkey declared war, and he was arrested and sent to a prison camp in the interior. 
From this dreary -place he made his escape, and, cleverly disguised as a Bedouin woman, actually 
: crossed the terrible desert of Sinai, jistance of two hundred miles, to the verge of the Suez Canal, 
where he hoped to reach the British lines. ‘During his journey he met Bedouins and Turks on many 
occasions, but none of them penetrated his disguise. On the banks of the Canal, when within an ace 
, of regaining his liberty, he was seized by Turkish patrols and turned back into the desert. Sick at 
heart, he retraced his steps, secured another female disguise, and finally escaped to Egypt on board an 
Italian steamer. He is‘now a soldier in the British Army. Private Arber’s account of his remarkable 
adventures will be found as exciting and interesting as anything we have ever published. 


SYEFORE the war I was a Russian. 


medical student. On the outbreak 
of hostilities between Englard and 
Germany I visited the British Consul 
at Jaffa, in Palestine, where I was 
then residing, and after volunteering for service 
with the British Red Cross obtained from him 


the necessary documents to enable me to take. 


up work with that organization. I was most 
anxious to leave Palestine at once, as I feared 
what the Turks might do; but to my dismay I 
was held up by the Customs authorities, who 
discovered the official British papers in my 
pockets, 

Just two days afterwards Turkey declared 
war, and the situation in Jaffa became horrible. 
The Government confiscated all property belong- 

Vol, xxxix.—19. 


ing to the Allics that they could lay hands upon, 
and its officials raided the clothing establish- 
ments.and commandecred the whole stock of 
material. I even saw such articles as silks and 
women’s hosiery taken away by the Turkish 
officers—no doubt intended for their wives. 
Proprietors of horse vehicles were deprived of 
their sole means of livelihood by the ruthless 
confiscation of their animals and carts, and all 
mules or camels found in the streets were also 
seized to carry ammunition and stores to the 
Egyptian frontier. Such tradesmen as cahinet- 
makers and metal-workers were forced to yive 
their services for nothing, and, failing prompt 
compliance, were thrown into prison, there to 
remain under the most awful conditions. The 
Turks made a thorough job of the looting ; 
‘ 
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people in the strects were forcibly relieved of 
any wearing apparel that had the slightest 
military use, and their leggings, raincoats, and 

- similar articles were annexed by the Turkish 
officers. Houses were entered and robbed of 
bedding, mattresses, and pillows for the benefit 
of Turkish wounded, and private dwellings and 
public institutions alike—for example, the 
Anglo - Palestine Bank — were systematically 
searched and valuables, money, and bank-notes 
confiscated. ‘The Turk is a past-master in the 
art of looting. 

Two days after the declaration of war orders 
were received from Constantinople for the 
expulsion from Turkish territory of all subjects 
of the Allies. Men, women, and children were 
accosted in the streets, and proof of their 

- nationality demanded. If belonging to one of 
the Allied nations they were herded together 
and conveyed during the night from Jaffa to 
Egypt in an Italian steamer. The sights 
witnessed were most distressing, parents being 
separated from their children and husbands 
from their wives. A number of small boats 


arrived during the night to take the people out -- 


to the ship, it being impossible to bring a large 
vessel close in. 
had been put in the hoats they were taken by 
the Arab boatmen about half-way to the ship. 
Here the rowers rested on their oars and demanded 
large sums of money before completing the 
journey. In many cases the poor folk were 
unable to pay. 

In a certain hospital at Jafla—this 1 know 
personally to be true—the French nuns there, 
who had with unceasing care and attention 
devoted themselves to sick and needy Arabs 
and Turks, were now rewarded for their past 
unselfish labours by the grossest ill-treatment, 
being driven out without any thought as to 
what was to become of them. One incident in 
particular well depicts the atrocious treatment 
meted out to these devoted women by the 
Turks. An old man who had been at th's 
hospital for twenty years told me that when 
German and Turkish commandants visited the 
place they asked the French orderly why the 
sick Turkish troops had no fond to eat, to which 
he replied that there was no money with which 
to obtain it. Thereupon these heartless officials 
ordered the Frenchman to be seized and soundly 
flogged. 

From now onward the position for subjects 
of the Allies became worse and worse. . Directly 
hostilities began, gendarmes came to our house 
and took me away in the presence of my mother 
and sister. It was a terrible parting, as may be 
easily imagined. The distress of the two women 


After the unfortunate refugees. - 
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was most pitiful, and I dreaded to think what 
their fate might be when left unprotected. 
Because of the natural outburst of anger and 
sorrow on their part, they were the recipients 
of further mental punishment at the hands of 
my captors, one of whom threatened my mother 
with his rifle in-order to increase her terror, 
while another roughly pushed her aside whilst 
I was hustled from. the scene. In my anguish 
I struck one of them, but they soon overpowered 
me and dragged me off. 

This was the beginning of my sufferings. 
When I arrived at the Government buildings 
with my escort I was told that IJ was a prisoner 
of war and was about to be sent away. I 
was, however, allowed to bid good-bye to my 
mother and stster, who had followed me there. 
Afterwards I was carefully searched, permission 
being refused me te:take away any luggage 
whatever. ' From: early-in the-morning until 
ten o’clock at night I was guarded in these 
buildings; then, a number of other prisoners 
of war having arrived, we: were all taken outside 
and placed upon donkeys. An escort sur- 
rounded us, and we set o7 inland. We marched 
away along a route which, fortunately, was 
already well known to ‘me, for. as a tourist in 
the happy days of peace I had traversed it 
many times previously... 

At three o’clock- thesnext morning we arrived 
at an Arab village, wkere we rested until nine 
o'clock, when breakfast was ‘served. This 
consisted of Arab bread—prepared in a couple 
of minutes from water, flour,.and salt—and a 
small piece of cheese. - The inhabitants of this 
village pelted us with stones and: subjected us 
to most insulting and abusive language. 

After breakfast our journey was continued 
until the afternoon, when we halted uatil eight 
o'clock. Then-we started off again, reaching 
a place called Ber Sheba, or Beersheba, about 
sixty miles from Jaffa, by the following morning. 
Here we were all separated, and I was taken to 
an Arab hut and given a straw mattress to lie 
on and a filthy blanket to cover me. The 
same meagre fare—native bread and a small 
piece of cheese—was again served out to me, 
and I was left alone. After spending two days 
and nights in this wretched shelter I was removed 
to another, which I fully made up my mind was 
to be the last ere I attempted my escape, which 
I was continually thinking about. 

The stretch of ground allotted to the prisoners- 
of-war camp was surrounded by a barbed-wire 
fence some twelve feet high, having only one 
gateway. The camp consisted of about twenty- 
five huts, the bulk of these being for the accom- 
modation of the prisoners, and the remainder 


MY ESCAPE FROM THE TURKS DISGUISED AS A WOMAN. 


“ Geadarmes came to our how aad tock me away im the pecssace of my mether and sister.” 


Private Miron D. Arber, of the 


for the soldiers. 
buildings was a guar 
sentries, stationed at a 
to thirty yards from 


Friday it was the custom 
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Army 


ice Corps, in uniform. 


Posted to every four of these 


consisting of several 
distance of from twenty 
the buildings. Every 
for the soldiers— 


who were, of course, Mohammedans—to attend 


the mosque, and on t 


sentries were left to gua 
to stand 


was also allowed 
decided that, when I 
of escape, I would ch« 
to attempt it. 

In the camp I had t 
in contact with other 
generously gave me sc 
which I stood in great 
money would be abso 


hese occasions but few 
ard the camp; the gate 
open. I therefore 
nad worked out a plan 


ose a Friday on which 


1e good fortune to come 


prisoners of war, who 
yme of their money, of 
need, for I knew that 
iuteiv necessary to aid 


my escape. After a short time, having received 


various small amounts in 
lated quite a useful sum, 


this way, I accumu- 


Private Arter in the disguise in which he crossed the desezt. 
Photo, by Fred Gould. 
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Although the food was wretched and the 


accommodation miserable, I must state 

fairness that I received much kindness from 
different Turkish officers, who, perceiving that 
I was sad and anxious, had compassion on 


me and tried to console me. 
officers, however, with their renowned kultur, 
came to know this, they became enraged, and 
forbade the officers to have anything to do with 


me. There was 
much bad feeling, 
by the way, be- 
tween the Turks 
and the Germans, 
because while the 
latter enjoyed 
plenty of luxuries, 
the former entirely 
lacked them, and 
received pay which 
was totally inade- 
quate to their 
needs. 

About this time 
many wounded 
soldiers began to 
arrive at Ber Sheba 
from the Egyptian 
frontier, where, it 
was very evident, 
there was “ some- 
thing doing.” They 
were conveyed to 
our camp in large 
baskets—each 
capable of holding 
tenwounded—slung 
upon the backs of 
camels. On arrival 
at the village, half 
of the unfortunate 
occupants were 
usually dead or 
dying as the result 
of the shaking and 
jostling occasioned 
by this crude 
method of trans- 
porte As it became 
known that I was 
a medical student, 
my services were 
utilized, and I 


attended to the « 


wounded in the hos- 
pital. One might 
have thought this 
would have secured 
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me bettcr treatment, 
but as a matter of fact 
I was brutally ill-used, 
somebody whom | had 
offended reporting to 
the officer command- 
ing that I knocked the 
wounded about! This 
ended my hospital 
career, and I was at 
once placed under 
arrest and confined to 
my hut again. The 
food provided now 
consisted of rice, meac, 
and bread, all served 
together in a_ bowl. 
This latter turned out 
to be the bowl of for- 
tune for me, for tt 
occurred to me that t 
would make an 
excellent improvised 
implement for remov- 
ing the earth beneath 
the wall of my hut, thus 
providing me with a 
means of exit when 
the time came for my 
“ flitting.” 
Povats Avberty beurewel Night and day I 
at Jaffa, passing the scrutiny .brooded over the 
af a femle German Custom “Problem of escape. My 
original idea was to 
elude the vigilance of the guards and get out 
of the camp through its solitary gate, open 
on Fridays only. Once outside, 1 intended 
to proceed to Jaffa, and somehow get on board 
a ship there. This plan, however, I had to 
abandon, for a newly-arrived prisoner of whom. 
I made inquiries informed me that there was 
no boat available at that port. I had, there- 
fore, no alternative but to choose the cressing 
of the terrible Sinai Desert to the Suez Canal, 
a distance of approximately two hundred 
miles. ‘This was a sufficiently formidable 
undertaking, but even though I risked dying 
of exhaustion or thirst on the way I deter- 
mined to try it, if I got the chance, sooner 
than endure the misery of my life in the 
camp. By journeying that way I thought 
I might be able to give the British authori- 
ties in Egypt useful information concerning 
the Turks. 

It was obvious to me, of course, that I 
could not hope to cross the desert, through 
a region that was full of Turkish soldiers, in 
my own character—such an enterprise would 
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have been sheer madness. J decided, after much 
consideration, that my best plan would be to 
disguise mysclf as 1 Bedouin woman. 

Let me explain exactly why I chose to take on 
a female rdle—a ‘very difficult one for most 
men to sustain. Before the war I had imper- 
sonated women on many occasions, both on 
the theatrical stage and on concert platforms 
in Russia and Turkey—where I appeared under 
the name of “ Valia Pavlov ”—in aid of charity. 
For example, although I had only seen her 
twice in France, I quite satisfactorily imper- 
sonated Mme. Sarah Bernhardt. I can 
successfully imitate a woman in walking, speak- 
ing, and singing, my face, figure, and soprano 
voice lending themselves admirably for these 
purposes. I knew, moreover, that a woman 
would be less suspected than a man, would not 
be closely questioned, and would have more 
freedom. In other words, there would be less 
chance of detection. 

Now it is easy enough for a prisoner to decide 
that he will escape disguised as a woman; the 
difficulty is to put the plan into execution. 
But I knew what I was about, and I thought I 
saw my road to success, though it was one that 
needed careful negotiation. Every day I was 
allowed a few hours for exercise outside the 
camp, escorted, of course, by my own particular 
guard. Having a good knowledge of Arabic, I 
had the opportunity, while stretching my legs 
in this way, of conversing with the Bedouins 
who dwelt in the neighbourhood. The soldier 
who accompanied me was, fortunately for me, 
quite ignorant of the language of these people. 
This was a real stroke of good fortune, and 
materially helped me in laying my plans. If I 
was to cross the desert in the guise of a Bedouin 
woman I should necd the assistance of these 
folk, and I neglected no opportunity of making 
good friends of them. ‘To this end I gave them 
small sums of money from time to time, taking 
care not to reveal to them in any way my inten- 
tions, for my knowledge of their character led 
me to believe that, should I require any favour 
of them later on, they would not refuse it me, and 
so it turned out. 

After a lot of preparatory work of this kind 
—most of it done under the very nose of my 
unsuspecting guard~ I finally selected the man 
T thought could be relied upon to help me. 
He never for a moment suspected my intention 
to escape, as I carefully explained to him that 
T wanted to obtain an outfit of female attire 
to enable me to make a journey to see a friend 
of mine who was a prisoner of war near the Suez 
Canal. He swallowed my story in its entirety, 
and in his guileless simplicity was convinced 
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that I should return after accomplishing my 
errand. He arranged to supply me, when I 
notified him that I was ready, with a complete 
outfit “ borrowed "’ from his wife, and to set 
me on my way to Suez. 

It was now ‘‘ up to me” to devise a means of 
getting out of my hut and clear of the camp. 
J have already mentioned my possession of a 
bowl, with which I intended to dig a tunnel 
under the side of my hut. Let me now describe 
the hut itself, in order that my position may 
be quite clear. 

My prison was constructed of wood and 
canvas, the form of the interior being to all 
intents and purposes that of a bell-tent. The 
skin was of canvas, lined with wood clamped 
together with stout iron strips. There was a 
door to the hut, with a strong lock, in which the 
key was turned upon me after every visit from 
my guard—twice to three times dail. Directly 
I had fixed things up with the Bedouin I started 
digging my tunnel. Sometimes the sentry 
disturbed me during my excavations, but as 
I was always on the alert his approach, followed 
by the click of the key in the lock, gave me 
sufficient warning to fling my mattress quickly 
over the hole, take my seat on a box, and look 
up calmly when he entered, thus avoiding 
rousing his suspicions. There was little danger 
to be apprehended from the outside, owing to 
the great height of the grass and weeds which 
grew all around the hut. Scraping laboriously 
with my precious bowl, distributing the scooped- 
up material carefully over the earthen floor of 
the hut so as not to attract attention, and on 
the gui vive night and day, 1 worked at my 
burrow for three whole days. The tension I 
underwent during this period, and the constant 
anxiety that tortured me. are quite indescribable. 
I worked like a fiend; I had fully determined 
that I would not remain in the camp any longer, 
even though death waited for me outside. 

My tunnel being completed, I fixed the hour 
of departure with my Bedouin friend, arranging 
for him to be waiting at a specified spot about 
two hundred yards away. The time appointed 
was in the dead of night—at 12.30 a.m., to be 
exact—and as the hour approached I worked 
myself into a feverish state of excitement. I 
became terribly nervous, thinking of the risk 
I was about to take and the journey that awaited 
me if ] got free. I realized, almost for the first 
time, the manifold difficulties of my enterprise, 
and I told myself I was only going to my doom. 
Then, as the hands of my watch moved steadily 
onward, the reaction came, and I grew calm 
and confident. Courage was needed to make 
this dash for freedom—well, I would show 
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courage. The moment for action came, and 
swiftly I removed the mattress that had hitherto 
concealed my secret passage, put my head through 
the aperture, and peeped out to survey my 
surroundings. 

So terrible was the tension at that moment 
that the very grasses which waved in the faint 
night breeze and the leaves that rustled in the 
trees caused me to start as though my plans had 


been discovered ; I saw myself, in my mind’s . 


eye, thrown back into my cage and subjected 
to all the humiliating punishments and sufferings 
that would inevitably have followed. So much 
was I overcome by my feelings at this moment 
that I wept for very fear, and, kneeling down, 
prayed fervently to my Maker to give me back 
the courage which I felt was leaving me and 
restore the strength of mind and body that alone 
could see me safely through that never-to-be- 
forgotten ordeal. 

When the nerve-storm passed I quietly emerged 
from my hiding-place and crept silently away 
through the grass, making for the point where 
I was to meet my Bedouin Good Samaritan. I 
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passed through the open gateway in the fence 
without accident, and arrived at the rendezvous 
quite breathless. Thank Heaven! My friend 
was there, and to my surprise and joy he had 
secured for me a camel, upon which I was to 
continue my flight. 

My joy at this first success is indescribable. 
There was no time to be lost, however, so I 
speedily divested myself of my prison attire, 
which, upon the advice of my Bedouin friend, 
I carefully buried. I then dressed myself with 
all possible haste in the disguise my friend had 
procured for me. 

This consisted of a Bedouin dress of some 
blue-coloured stuff with white spots, and 
resembled an overall or woman’s nightgown, 
secured around the waist with a red sash. The 
head-dress was a small loose-fitting green bonnet, 
which had stitched to it a cheap black cotton 
substitute for woman’s hair. Suspended from 
my ears were large brown polished wooden 
earrings and droppers, and over all I threw 
loosely a large piece of thin black veiling, resem- 
bling a shawl, which covered the whole of my 
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head, face, and figure, leaving only my eyes 
showing. My feet were left quite bare. No 
facial make-up was necessary, my skin being 
smooth and quite as brown as any Bedouin’s. 
Being thoroughly familiar, from my various im- 
personations, with the adjustment of a woman’s 
dress, I was able without difficulty to put this 
costume on in the dark, and I was greatly helped 
by the fact that before the war my parents had 
employed a Bedouin servant whose dresses I 
had worn on the occasion of various carnivals. 

The problem of shaving had already occurred 
to me, and fortunately for my purpose, a very 
simple solution was available. I obtained some 
powder which, after being mixed with water and 
applied to the face, completely destroys the hair 
for the time being. This depilatory is in common 
use amongst the Bedouins, Arabs, and Turks 
for the removal of hair, whether from the body 
or face. My toilet being completed, I rose to 
my feet—looking to all appearance a typical 
Bedouin woman—and the pair of us mounted 
the camel and rode steadily on for fifteen hours 
to a place called Wad-el-Arish. Our rations 
during that long, weary journey consisted of 
onions, bread, and a few dates. ; 

Upon arrival at Wad-el-Arish my good friend 
and I parted company, for he feared to accom- 
pany me farther lest he should run into danger, 
as there would be great risk for him in passing 
that way by reason of the troops journeying 
in the same direction, I used all my powers 
of persuasion to induce him to continue with 
me, assuring him optimistically that no harm 
would come to him, but despite all my efforts 
to allay his fears, he declined. Ere we parted, 
he bestowed on me such good things as he was 
able to spare for my comfort and sustenance 
during my travels, giving me a flask of water, 
dry bread, and dates. Then, after a hearty 
farewell, he retraced his steps, riding the camel, 
while I continued alone on foot, following the 
track left by the troops who were journeying 
across the desert. 

My first day in th> desert was a hot and tiring 
one, but in spite of the discomfort I continued 
to walk on until the evening, never losing sight 
of the soldiers and camels far ahead. When 
darkness fell I settled down on the sand for the 
night with only a dirty blanket for my covering, 
the desert for my bed, and the heavens to shelter 
me. 

With the coming of dawn I was on my way 
again. The second and third days, being 
uneventful, call for no description ; but I recollect 
that, on the fourth day, I was accosted by several 
Turkish patrols, who endeavoured to question 
me. A happy thought struck me, and I kept 


silent, simply motioning to them with my 
fingers, giving them the impression that I was 
deaf and dumb, and therefore an object of 
pity. I knew only too well the nature of these 
Mohammedans—fanatical in the extreme, pitying 
only the afflicted and maimed of their own 
caste. Had I been a real woman, I should have 
been terribly afraid of some of these rufhanly 
fellows, but as it was I feared nothing but dis- 
covery, and my pretence of being deaf and dumb 
gave me excellent protection. : 

When one or two of them seemed inclin 
to interfere with me, their comrades, pitying 
me, shouted angrily: ‘‘Haram, Haram! For 
the love of God, don’t touch her.” With that 
they left me, and very thankfully I went on 
my way. 

By the fifth day my slender stock of provisions 


was running low, only a few dates and a little: 


bread remaining, but my good luck seemed 
destined to continue, for I met with hospitality 
from some of the soldiers I encountered, who 
gave me bread, dates, and water. About two 
o’clock in the afternoon of the sixth day a 
terrible wind arose, and the sandstorm which 
followed nearly blinded and choked me. I 
could do nothing but crouch down and cover 
myself with my blanket as best I could, remaining 
in that position until ten o’clock at night, when 
the wind ceased. I continued my joumey 
during the night so as to make up for lost time, 
and to my horror was met by a pack of prowl- 
ing jackals. These beasts, when hungry, are 
dangerous to the solitary traveller, and my 
alarm can well be imagined; but curiously 
enough the fear was reciprocal, and the skulking 
brutes disappeared. 

On the seventh day of my interminable journey 
I met an old Bedouin riding on a camel, and 
was not long in fraternizing with him. After 
paying him the customary compliments—not 
forgetting a little money, that magic key to the 
Bedouin heart—I travelled with him for five 
days, the pair of us riding together on his camel. 
This event, I think, appealed to my sense of 
humour more than any other incident of my 
escape. For five whole days and nights we were 
in each other’s company—yet the simple old 
fellow never discovered or even suspected my 
secret. To him I was just simply a woman of 
his own race. He treated me with respect, and, 
in his Bedouin way, even showed me kindness. 
I laugh now when I think about it, and how 
startled he would have been to learn the truth. 
He left me at the end of the fifth day, at a 
point where our routes diverged, and once more 
I went on alone on foot. 5 

On the twelfth day of my journey across 
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the desert, what with the hardship and the poor 
food, I began to get exhausted. I felt feverish 
and deadly tired, but realized that I must not 
give way, and, remembering how fortune had 
favoured me hitherto, I determined to press 
forward and reach the Canal as speedily as 
possible. I was plodding doggedly on, a few 
hours later, when I sighted a party of mounted 
gendarmes approaching, and the thought 
instantly flashed through my mind that I was 
being chased; they would take me prisoner 
again, and drag me back to be punished. The 
idca filled me with terror, but I managed to 
evade them by concealing myself behind a 
hillock of sand, where from sheer exhaustion 
and nerve-strain I fell fast asleep. 

The thirteenth morning of my trip had 
dawned when I awoke, and I knew that the 
journey was nearing its end. This was well 
for me, for I was beginning to run short of 
food again, having only a little bread and a 
few dates left, so I ate sparingly lest my stock 
should become exhausted ere I reached my 
next resting-place. 

Towards the close of my wanderings that 
day luck again befriended me, for I chanced 
to meet a party of Bedouins encamped in the 
desert, and they provided me with the now 
familiar fare of onions, salt, water, and bread. 
Like the Turks, they had not the slightest 
suspicion that I was other than I seemed. 

From these people I learned definitely that 
my journey was nearing completion; only 
one and a half day’s travel was needed, and it 
would be ended. My anxiety seemed to increase 
during these last hours of my pilgrimage, and 
many a time I almost succumbed from weakness, 
but I forced myself to continue. 

At last, to my joy, I perceived signs of some 
sort of civilization in the distance—tents, 
soldiers, and all the miscellaneous equipment 
of a Turkish army and its innumerable camp- 
followers. I trudged on and on through this 
concourse, quite unchallenged —who would bother 
about a poor deaf-mute Bedouin woman ?— 
and eventually arrived near the Canal. How 
excited I was at sight of it! How I longed to be 
on the other side! On the opposite shore I 
could see soldiers, but I was too far away to 
distinguish what troops they were. 

On approaching nearer to the Canal I came 
to a place opposite El Kantara, where some 
English soldiers on the farther bank pointed 
their rifles at me and forced me to stop. Away 
behind me, at the top of a slope, were some 
Turkish patrols on horseback, and to my dismay 
I saw that they were watching me closely. I 
had hoped to get near enough to the British to 
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open up communication with them, but this now 
seemed out of the question; directly I made a 
move in that direction the horsemen would swoop 
down upon me. 

Evidently I should have to wait for a better 
chance, so with a sinking heart ] walked towards 
the Turks, thinking that by adopting an in- 
different attitude I could dispel any suspicions 
I might have aroused. I sat down as they 
approached me, and when questioned by them 
explained that I was a Bedouin woman going to 
Egypt. (If thought it advisable on this occasion 
not to keep up my pretence of being deaf and 
dumb.) They told me roughly that this was 
impossible ; there was a war on, and Egypt was 
closed to strangers. 

Then came the bombshell; they ordered me 
to return whence I came, and, to make my 
departure certain, conducted me away from the 
camps and told me not to let them see me 
wandering about again. 

I do not like to dwell upon my feelings at 
that awful moment. Here had I risked my life 
to escape, and spent many weary, anxious days 
in crossing the desert, only to be turned back 
when actually in sight of my goal, and almost 
within hail of British soldiers! It was heart- 
breaking, maddening. I could hardly control 
myself as I went slowly back into the desert, 
and I dared not think of what lay in store for 
me. I might perish miserably in the sand- 
wastes, or I might stagger on till I fell once 
more into the hands of my late keepers, who 
would punish me savagely for my abortive 
escape. 

There is a bright lining to the darkest cloud, 
however, and so I discovered. I had not 
proceeded very far on my return journey when 
I came across a party of Bedouins who, as luck 
would have it, were travelling in the same direc- 
tion. I promptly made friends with them, and 
for a small sum of moncy they allowed me to 
ride on camel-back with their wives, the journey 
to Ber Sheba taking about six days. Never 
once did any of them suspect me. Undoubtedly 
my disguise was well-nigh perfect, but it must 
also be remembered that the Bedouins are a 
simple people, and the reverse of cultured, so 
that my task was tolerably easy. 

Arrived at Ber Sheba once again, I bade 
good-bye to my new friends and sought out 
my old Bedouin acquaintance at the place where 
he lived. He was amazed to see me back so 
soon, and told me that the Turkish authorities 
had been greatly perturbed over my escape, 
and were still searching for me. It would be 
unsafe to remain, he told me, so I only stopped 
with him a very short time. 
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It was obvious to me that it would be of no 
use to try the desert route again, so I evolved 
a new plan. Leaving Ber Sheba, I made for a 
place called Gaza, some thirty miles away, 
proceeding immediately after to Jaffa, where I 
managed to exchange my Bedouin dress for that 
of a European lady. I should here explain that 
I have found it necessary at several points in 
my story not to go into details, and I must also 
suppress the names of the kind friends who 
provided me with the disguise. Sundry good 
people who helped me are still in Palestine, and 
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the a suit belonging to her husband, to don 
directly I landed in Egypt. Oh! the delight 
of once more resuming a man’s attire and a 
man’s ways of life! 

Arrived in Egypt, and once more in my own 
proper person, I visited the British military 
authorities at Alexandria, who referred me to 
No. 5 Indian General Hospital at St. Stephano. 
Here, being a medical student, I secured employ- 
ment and remained for some time doing Red 
Cross work under Colonel Pridmore, the officer 
commanding that institution, to whom, and to 


Private Arber (on right) as a Red Cross orderly at No. 5 Indian General Hospital, Alexandria, 


it might go hard with them if I gave any clue 
to their identity. 

When I reached Jaffa the Italian steamer 
Catania had just arrived at the port, and I 
promptly embarked upon her, despite the strict 
scrutiny of a German female Customs official. 
She looked over all the women who boarded the 
steamer, but she never dreamed for one moment 
that I was a disguised man, and [ passed on to 
the boat without question. 

On the voyage I made friends with a lady 
refugee, and, finding that she was to be trusted, 
confided my secret to her. This good woman 
helped me out of my last difficulty by lending 


Mrs. Pridmore, I am much indebted for many 
kindnesses. Later I went to No. 2 Australian 
General Hospital at Cairo. Subsequently I 
was transferred, at my own request, to London, 
where I enlisted in the Army Service Corps 
and became a British soldier. Since then I 
have had the pleasure of appearing before many 
thousands of my soldier comrades as a female 
impersonator, amusing them with my songs and 
the story of my adventures. 

It is one thing to act the part of a woman for 
the sake of amusement ; it is quite another to 
do it in an attempt to secure one’s liberty, 
with death as the price of discovery, 
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Told by COUNT DOHNA-SCHLODIEN her Commander, and put into 
English by EUGENIE MARTIN. 


Everybody has heard of the ‘‘ Moewe," the German auxiliary cruiser which on two occasions at least 
has stolen through the British blockade and roamed about the Atlantic, sinking ships and 
occasionally sending a prize like the ‘‘Appam” into port. Count Dohna-Schlodien, the captain 
of this latter-day privateer, is a popular hero in Germany, and has published a book, descriptive 
of his exploits, that has sold by the hundred thousand. The story here reproduced is a trans- 
lation of the gist of this work, and will be perused by our readers with the utmost interest. 
Though the raider has met with a certain amount of success, the story throughout is a more 
or less unconscious tribute to the power of the British Navy. 


g]O lay mines along the enemy-shores 
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« oh | and then makea cruiser-campaign.”” 
Ke P| Such, briefly, were my orders when 
| aS | } I was appointed commander of 


~ S.M.S. Mo we at the end of 1915. 
It is easy to imagine my pride and elation. 
To lay mines and injure the enemy’s sea-borne 

trade! Neither of these duties was new to 

the German Navy. 

The clamorous complaints in the daily news- 
papers, voicing the indignation of England, 
France, and Italy concerning the heavy losses 
sustained by their mercantile navy and cruisers, 
as well as against our interference with their 
over-sea connections, were sufficient testimony 
to the activity of our U-boats in the North Sea, 
the Irish Sea, the Mediterranean, and the Black 
Sea. 

It fell to my share, however, to take a German 
cruiser successfully into the far world-sea, where, 


since the exploits’ of the Karlsruhe, the Dresden, 
the Emden, the Ayesha, and the auxiliary 
cruisers Prince hitel Friedrich and Kronprinz, 
the German flag had not dared to show itself, 
owing to the overwhelming superiority of the 
enemy. 

We Germans were sick of hearing England 
boast that her fleet had driven us from the high- 
ways of the ocean, and that her Navy safe- 
guarded the routes between Europe and the 
United States, Africa, and Australia. 

When I got my orders, I realized fully that, 
if my plans were to succeed, we must not count 
on daring and good luck alone, but that cunning 
must make up for what we lacked in strength. 

Shortly before Christmas we made a few brief 
trial-trips. ‘Then we busied ourselves with the 
final and not least important of our preparations 
—an attempt to give the Moewe the aspect of 
an inoffensive merchant vessel. 


Beaming with pleasant anticipations, the crew 
set to work, and to such good purpose did they 
labour that within a few hours the Mocwe, under 
her fresh coating of paint, was—outwardly at 
least—transformed into an ordinary merchant- 
man. Not even the most suspicious English 
man-of-war would ever imagine for a moment 
what a dangerous cargo she carried. 


But all this labour of love was wasted. A 


heavy storm and a deluge 
of rain forced us to suspend 
our work, and the next 
morning the Moewe was in 
a sorry plight. . The fresh 
paint had run in streaks, 
and made her look like a 
marine zebra. Fortunately, 
the weather remained dry 
the night before we were 
to start. The painting was 
done again, and the work 
was accomplished, this 
time with notable success, 
for as a result of the damp 
first layer of paint the final 
coating did not look too 
aggressively new. 

We raised anchor and 
steamed out of port in a fog. 
Soon we exchanged farewell 
greetings with the German 
outpost boats, and, shortly 
after, reached the zone 
where at any moment we 
might run up against an 
English destroyer or sub- 
marine. Everyone on 
board was strung up to 
the highest pitch. What would the next 
moment bring us? I recalled the remark of a 
friend who, on hearing of my appointment, 
asked : ‘ After all, what do you expect to do ? 
The very first day you will be captured!” 
From the moment we were in the open sea we 
were prepared for battle, and anyone who had 
attacked us, small or big, would soon have 
discovered that the Mo we was not quite so 
peaceful and tame as she looked. Nevertheless, 
1 must admit that too premature an encounter 
would have been fatal to our object. 

As luck would have it, the weather favoured 
us ; a thick fog encompassed us, and that first 
night was as dark as we could have wished. 

I told the crew briefly what was expected 
from them, and pleasure showed in the face of 
every man when he heard we were out against 
England, for to wipe out the hated English foe 
is the dearest wish of every German sailorman. 


Count Dohna-Schlodien, commander of the “ 
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At dawn, after successfully evading all notice, 
we were in sight of Norway’s snow-capped 
mountains, and we continued our route with 
a favourable wind. 

The day was exceptionally fine, and the fact 
that the first difficulties had been so easily over- 
come filled me with confidence in the future. It 
depended now entirely upon me to lead my 
faithful crew and our good ship to the desired 
goal and injure the enemy 
wherever we might find 
him. 

The last day of the old 
year turned out to be the 
hardest we had experienced 
hitherto. To get as close as 
possible to the English 
shores was our aim, but an 
angry west wind continually 
obstructed us and _inter- 
rupted our course. I soon 
got sick of waiting and 
preferred to run the risk of 
fighting the wind. I had 
to reckon, however, with a 
specially furious _ sea. 
Drenched to the skin, I 
finally gave up the struggle. 
and allowed the ship to 
drift for hours. 

In the afternoon the wind 
abated, and it was once 
more possible to take a 
southerly course. 

At last, when the lead 
gave twenty-five fathoms, 
a powerful coast-light sud- 
denly shed its radiance upon 
us. We now knew all we wanted to know, and 
we turned back, with the intention of stecring 
straight for this spot on the following day. 

Meanwhile, the new year had come in, minus 
the usual bell-ringing and songs! At seven 
o’clock in the morning | entered my cabin 
drenched and frozen. 


Moewe.” 


The New Year began well. 

We lay so quietly under the mild, westerly 
wind that, having still a couple of hours before 
beginning our mine-laying, we set to work 
painting the sides of the vessel, badly damaged 
by the weather. 

Then, in broad daylight, we slowly steered 
for the English coast. 

‘hose were hours I shall not easily 

Laying Mines forget. Far and wide. nothing 
Off the English was to be seen on the surface of 
Coast. the sea. In spite of a brilliant 
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sun and a_ remarkably clear horizon, we 
remained unnoticed. Nearer and nearer we 
drew to the coast. Evidently the English had 
no idea that this first day of the New Year 
was the dawn of a ereat holiday for us and 
that there was a Moewe which, instead of 
waiting for March «nd April, was determined, 
at this unusual son, to lay a few eggs along 
the English coasi : 

Mine-laying is at an easy task; the entire 
crew must take a hand init. Asa rule, the mines 
—egg-shaped black monsters, almost the size 
of a man—lie carefully stowed away in long 
rows in the hold. When the moment to use 
them arrives they are brought to the upper 
deck and there again arranged in rows. Shortly 
before they are laid they are provided with 
ignition fuses. This detzil is attended to by 
a specially-trained person el, under the super- 
vision of torpedo officers. At the command 
“Throw!” each mine in turn receives a violent 
push and drops with a graceful dive into the water 
at a sate distance from the ship. 

It was three o’clock in the afternoon when 
we began to dispose of the mines. To the 
accompaniment of hissing steam, the rolling of 
the mines between the lower and upper tracks 
continued without interruption. Above, on 
the bridge, joy reigned supreme, for the weather 
was splendid and we followed the coast-line 
without anything suspicious coming in sight. 
In my most sanguine dreams I could never have 
imagined that we would thus remain unchallenged 
and unmolested. 

At four o’clock a brilliant light once more 
beamed on us from the shore. We could now 
sec our exact whereabouts, but, anxious not 
¢: o2 overtaken by the dark, we almost imme- 
diately turned back. 

The glass now began to drop suddenly ; the 
wind rose, and it began to rain. Soon a perfect 
aeluge was falling. So much the better—the 
worse the weather the better for us! We 
resumed our mine-throwing, after the necessary 
preparations. 

Everything went well, though the storm raged 
more furiously than ever. At nine o'clock, 
still undetected, we turned to sea. Our dear 
cousins meanwhile remained blissfully ignorant 
of our friendly visit to their shores. 

‘she decks were cleared, but there was still 
no rest for us. The storm was at its height, 
and the hour was full of danger. In front of 
us, in the direction of the wind, lay the coast 
and the blinking lights of the boats at anchor. 
Behind us were the mines we on selves had 
dropped, and into which we would infallibly 
drift it we failed to maintain ourselves against 


the wind. Only at four o’clocx did we go for- 
ward once more, when the first officer came to 
release me from my post after twenty-four 
hours’ strenuous duty. On the following day 
I expressed my thanks to the crew for the good 
work they had done. 4 

It was well that we had our task behind us, 
for in the days that followed we should have no 
opportunity of carrying out our designs. For 
a whole week we were battered about in the 
wildest manner, and had only one thought— 
to keep the ship head-on to the raging sea. 
There was no question of advancing. To avoid 
detection I would have willingly gone farther 
away from the coast, but this could not be done. 

At last, however, the glass began to-rise again, 
and we approached the coast for the second time. 
In the feeble light of dawn a big steamer hove 
in sight. 

At first, from her build, we took her to be a 
passenger boat; then, as she seemed anxious 
to follow in our wake, we began to have some 
doubts. When we saw that she was painted 
grey, we jumped to the conclusion that she was 
an enemy auxiliary cruiser, and one of the largest 
at that. Whata catch for us! 

All eyes were fixed on me. Every man was 
anxiously awaiting the command to fight. 
But the Morwe dare not think of fighting yet. 
She dare not expose her cards and reveal her 
next move, which was still mine-laying. Even 
were the issue of the encounter to our advantage, 
the wireless on board the other boat would 
betray everything. Our chief aim must first 
be attended to—all our mines must be laid 
—then only would the Moewe be free to act as 
she pleased. 

With mingled feelings we watched the big 
boat get behind us. There was now some eight 
thousand yards between us—a good firing dis- 
tance. 

Suddenly she veered away from us, as if 
satisfied with her inspection. We could even 
hear her sending a wireless to the nearest shore 
station, possibly to signal our presence. Were 
this the case, painful results would certainly 
ensue for us. I altered my course as soon as 
the boat disappeared—it was better to avoid 
complications. At full speed we steamed for 
the point where we had decided to lay our next 
mines. This time the weather was calm and 
clear. 

At eight-fifteen, as we threw the first mine 
overboard, some lights blinked into sight. They 
came from English fishing-boats, and we avoided 
them with care. But gradually the number 
of these boats grew to such an extent that we 
could no longer evade them. ‘The mines tumbled 


into the water in their very midst, and though 
every instant we feared detection, we continued 
our exertions during the whole night without a 
hitch. Either they took us for one of their 
own patrol-boats, or else, after the way of good 
fishermen, they thought of nothing at all. At 
six o'clock, our task satisfactorily completed, 
we left the shores of England in dazzling sun- 
light, looking forward to a couple of days’ 
much-needed rest. 

‘The first day the men took things easily, and 
only the most indispensable dutics were per- 
formed. ‘Ihe news which we received daily by 
wireless told us that an enemy man-of-war had 
run across a mine, and we would have given 
anything to know whether the mishap was due 
to one of the “eggs” the Mucwe had laid. 
Subsequently we ascertained that such was the 
case. 

Something like sixty nautical miles separated 
us now from the usual steamer-route. 

‘The next day, on January rth, at ten in the 
morning, a cloud of smoke was signalled. We 
went slowly towards it. Presently, with glasses, 
we could make out the tops of masts and the 
funnels cf our first victim. She must not escape 
us. Orders were sent to the engine-room to 
give us as much speed as possible. When, at 
last, we got a nearer view of the boat, we put 
her down to be English, and about the same size 
as the Mocwe. As the distance between us 
diminished, a second cloud of smcke came in 
s ght on our other bow,and grew rapidly larger 
and larger. Evidently a second victim was 
flying into our arms! If the captain of this 
second boat had been more considerate he would 
have waited until we had at least settled with 
Number One. Owing. to his untimely appear- 
ance our task would be doubly difficult. But 
we did not allow our spirits to be damped. We 
simply slowed down in order to reconnoitre the 
second intruder. This boat also turned out to 
be English, of the same size as the first. 

When she was sufficiently near, 

Our First we hoisted the signal,‘ What is 

Victim. = yourname?” ‘lhe answer came: 
“ Farringford.” 

The time for action had arrived ! 

As we sow that the boat to starboard was 
slower than the Mocwe, we first tackled the 
second intruder. 

We signalled “ Stop,” and showed the German 
ensign, and—to let both our neighbours see that 
we were in earncst—we fired a shot. Hoth ships 
stopped immediately. The Moewe steered to- 
wards the Farring/ord, and, at a distance of fifty 
yards, I shouted: ‘‘ Abandon the ship im- 


mediately. 
Vol. xxxix.—20 
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My intention was to take the crew on board; 
then to approach the other boat and, finally, to 
sink both vessels. 

But this was easier said than done. Owing 
to the high seas, the transfer of the crew of the 
first boat was somewhat difficult and took time ; 
meanwhile, the other ship utilized the oppor- 
tunity to disappear in a dazzling rainbow. I 
consequently gave up my first intention of 
blowing up the Farringjord. Instead, I ordered 
a few shots to be fired at her. Two of these 
having struck the water-line, and her sinking 
_ appearing to be imminent, we were at liberty to 
pursue the fugitive at full speed. Overtake her 
we must, for if she escaped us our detection was 
a dead certainty. Presently the fugitive was once 
more in sight. I sent a shell through the air, 
and, with a great display of smoke, the steamer 
tried to increase her pace; but a second shell 
recalled the capta'n to his senses. He notified 
his intenticn to stop by showing all his lights 
and three red lamps, and after a two hours’ 
pursuit we got alongside him. 

A prize-crew of two officers and six men 
promptly went on board. ‘Ihe first thing to be 
done was to ascertain the owner of the boat and 
cargo. Then her papers had to be examined 
and their accuracy verified. Finally, thé crew 
was reviewed and the cargo examined. ‘The 
results were duly signalled to the Mocwe. 

We were thus informed that she was an English 
steamer, the Corbridge, three thousand six 
hundred and eighty-seven tons, taking a cargo 
of four thousand tons of coal from Cardiff to 
Brazil. 


This welcome capture meant 

A Welcome another two months’ cruising for 

Capture. us! ‘The Corbridge, therefore, was 

not sunk, but received the order 

to follow in our wake, after which we jointly 

returned to the spot where we had abandoned 
the Farringiord. 

In spite of a brilliant moon, there was nothing 
to be seen. Qur shells had done their work 
well, and the ship was at the bottom of the sea. 
We felt justly elated at the success of our double 
capture on the very first day of our hunting 
expedition. 

‘Lhe next twenty-four hours brought us nearer 
to the usual shipping route, but nothing untoward 
occurred. ‘Ihe crew of the Corbridge was re- 
inforced and put under special orders. ‘I hen 
she was released. I shall have more to say about 
her later on. 

The second morning after the sinking of the 
Farringford another cloud of smoke was signalled. 
On this occasion, too, we commenced by acting 
very cautiously, for fear of the new-comer sus- 
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The “Moewe™ about to 


pecting our bona fides and signalling our presence 
by wireless. Having ascertained that the boat 
had no wireless on board, however, we steered 
straight for her. ‘lhe captain, however, seemed 
to have smelt a rat, and tried to evade us. Our 
intimation to stop, accompanied by a shell, 
soon convinced him of the futility of such an 
attempt. Sadly, he brought his ship to a stand- 
still. From the prize-crew I sent on board we 
learnt that the boat’s name was Dromornby, 
three thousand six hundred and twenty-seven 
tons, and that she belonged to the British 
Government, and was on the way to South Africa 
with a cargo of coal. ‘the crew of fifteen men 
was transferred to the Moewe, and the ship 
blown up. 

Another cloud of smoke being signalled, the 
Mo we got ready again. 

‘This t'me also the boat was an “ Englander ”— 
a specially fine steamer, Author by name, three 
thousand four hundred and ninety-six tons 
register, and worth three to four million marks. 
After the usual formalities, the crew, consisting 
of four Englishmen and forty-five Indians, was 
taken on board our ship. We also transferred 
sheep, chickens, and eggs, and our larder was 
thus renewed in a mest satisfactory way. There 
were also many valuable race-horses on board, 
but unfortunately they had to be shot. 

‘Ihe weather remained calm. We worked 
busily, without any fear of interference, until 
still another cloud of smoke appeared on the 
horizon to the south. Completing the transfer 
as quickly as possible, we turned all our atten- 
tion to the sinking of the Author. In the 
general hurry, a mishap occurred. ‘Three patent 
life-buoys had inadvertently remained on board 
the Author, and, just as we thought all was over, 
these buoys caught fire from their contact with 
the water and suddenly exploded.- Had this 
noise been heard by the approaching steamer, 
she would certainly have got alarmed, and might 


the French barque “ Nan‘es.” 


possibly have escaped us. We therefore pre- 
tended to be looking for a man overboard, and 
meanwhile secured the buoys. ‘ithe boat came 
towards us unsuspiciously, and it is easy to 
imagine the painful surprise of her captain when 
he received the brusque order :— 

“Stop at once and abandon your ship !” 

After a moment’s hesitation he complied. 

Ve ascertained, in the usual way, that the 
ship’s name was 7rader, three thousand seven 
hundred tons, and that she was bound with a 
cargo of raw sugar to Liverpool. We sank her 
in a quarter of an hour, by opening her valves 
and applying a few bombs. Practice makes 
the master ! 

I summoned the three captains of the sunk 
boats to the bridge, and made the seriousness 
of the situation clear to them. I impressed 
upon them that, provided the prisoners com- 
plied with all our regulations, they could count 
on fair treatment, but that the slightest insub- 
ordination would be followed by the sever.st 
punishment. 

I must say that our prisoners observed my 
warning in the most praiseworthy fashion, and in 
return they were allowed, on favourable occasicns, 
to air themselves on deck, which they greatly 
appreciated, for the accommodation set apart 
for them, where a hundred and fifty men were 
huddled together, was insufficiently ventilated 
and altogether inadequate. 

The housing of the prisoners presented at 
first considerable difficulties and caused the 
first officer no small trouble and perturbation. 
Finally, the space where the mines had been 
kept was set apart for the whites, while the 
Ind ans were accommodated in the stern. For- 
tunately we had suffcient wood to improvise 
makeshift tables, benches, and so on. Gradually 
things began to look more shipshape, but never- 
theless we were very anxious to get rid of this 
superfluous humanity at the earliest possible 
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opportunity, and before long the wish was 
gratified. 

Though we were close to a much-used trade 
route during the whole of the following day, 
we did not catch sight of a single vessel, and we 
utilized the time to repaint once more the Moewe’s 
sides, which sadly needed a fresh coating. 

The next morning, at seven o’clock on January 

15th, we met the. British steamer Ariadne, three 
thousand tons, with a cargo of maize. In the 
most obliging manner she ran right into our 
arms. : 
The searching of the ship and the capture 
of the crew w-re again carried out according to 
the prescribed rules, and I decided to sink the 
abandoned ship in precisely the same manner as 
the Farringford—by stelling her—as this gave 
our gunners an opportunity of practising. 

The chart house was chosen for a target, and 
immediately after the first shell the ship caught 
on fire. Enormous volumes of smoke filled 
the air. Glorious though the sight was, we found 
it most provoking, for we feared that the smoke 
might serve as a warning to some approaching 
vessel. We waited patiently, or rather impa- 
tiently, for fully half an hour, for the “ passing ” 
of the Ariadne, but as she showed no signs of 
sinking we finally decided to speed her on her 
way by sacrificing one of our torpedoes. No 
sooner said than done! Very shortly afterwards 
the Ariadne took her final plunge. : 

Almost immediately a cloud of smoke showed 
in the distance, heralding the passage of a fast 
steamer going north. We began preparations 
at once to hurry after her, and, if possible, 
waylay her. While feverish preparations were 
going on in the engine-room, we continued our 
Investigations. The speed of the vessel was a 
capital point, for, assuming that we annexed 
her, her pace, provided it turned out equal to 
ours, would prove an enormous advantage. 
On the other hand, fast boats are generally 
provided with wireless, and we ran the risk of 
being signalled, in which case we would be 
compelled to resort to drastic measures, a course 
we would rather avoid with a passenger boat. 
Also, of course, the vessel might prove to be an 
auxiliary cruiser, or even a man-of-war. We 
approached her, therefore, very cautiously. 
The first officer, who went aloft with his glasses, 
informed us that the boat had only one funnel 
and very big superstructures. ‘Ihat meant 
that she could only be a passenger boat, or else 
an auxiliary cruiser. Still very cautiously 
we approached her, and soon were practically 
certain that we were in the presence of a passenger 
boat, though her national.ty remained doubtful, 
as she carried no flag. 
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At a dstance of about two thousand yards, 
I steered in such a way that a collision was 
imminent, unless the ship got behind the Mo. we. 

At last we caught sight of her 
The Capture name—Appam. Turning to the 
of the International Shipping List, we 

Appam. read: Appam, English steamer 

of the Elder Dempster Line, seven 
thousand eight hundred tons register; carries 
passengers and has a wireless. That such a 
big boat carried also a precious cargo we did 
not doubt for an instant. 

Without more ado, therefore, we hoisted the 
signal, ‘‘Stop at once,” and also showed our 
war-flag, in the hope that the ship would abandon 
all thought of resistance. But she disregarded 
our signal, and we had to follow it up with a 
shell as a warning to the captain and a reminder 
of what it means to ignore, in war-time, the 
orders of a man-of-war. 

Our shell had the desired effect ; the Appam 
slowed down considerably and, finally, stood 
still. A few seconds later, I was told that her 
wireless was operating. Immediately our own 
operators intervened in such a way that the 
enemy’s message became indecipherable. At- 
the worst, any ship hovering in the neighbour- 
hood could only have been able to make out 
that something unexpected was taking place. 
But even that was to be avoided at all costs. 

I therefore ordered a shell to be aimed at the 
wireless on the Appam’s bridge. It silenced 
the apparatus at once, and the Moewe then got 
behind the English boat. I next saw Engl sh 
man-of-war sailors in uniform in the act of 
directing upon us small, quick-firing guns. 
Had they really fired on us, it would not have 
been an act of courage, but cold-blooded folly 
and reckless audacity, for surely they must have 
known that their small guns would have been 
quite inadequate against our far better equip- 
ment. 

It would have been. moreover, a distinctly 
criminal act towards their passengers, for if 
we retaliated the unarmed passengers would 
most certainly have come to grief. 

To end the critical situation, I quickly fired 
a second shell over the heads of the firing brigade, 
We saw the men scurry away, and then return 
to their post and resume their preparations for 
firing. This made my blood boil and I ordered 
a few well-directed shells to be fired straight 
into their midst. Then, at last, their thick 
heads understood that we were in earnest, 
I promptly dispatched two boats to the Apfam, 
for we now could sce on board quite a number of 
English naval uniforms. Her deck was getting 
more and more crowded with people, who, in 
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great excitement, were equipping themselves 
with life-belts:and moved in all directions like 
a swarm of bees. 

A striking contrast to this scene was presented 
by a group of people leaning on the tafirail and 
making joyful signals in our direction. We 
soon unravelled this mystery. These people 
were our own compatriots—twenty-one civilians, 
with three women, and eighteen prisoners of 
war from the Cameroons police. They had all 
been arrested in Duala, at the beginning of 
January, and put on the Appam to be interned 
in England. ‘!heir joy at their happy and quite 
unexpected release is indescribable, and we 
naturally reciprocated and shared in their delight. 

I ordered them to be transferred at once to 
the Mocwe, and they joined us with shining eyes 
and smiling faces. We celebrated the occasion 
by drinking to the health of His Majesty the 
German Emperor. 

More and more satisfactory tidings came 
from on board our capture. ‘The ship was laden 
with a precious cargo, which would compensate 
us amply for the risk we had run in attacking a 
vessel provided with wireless. Specially welcome 
was the news that the Appam was carrying a 
million marks in gold. Without losing a minute 
we transported this treasure to the hold of the 
Mo-we.' It was comparatively light booty— 
eighteen cases in 
all; sixteen of 
them _ contained 
fourteen bars of 
gold apiece, and 
two gold-dust. 

So far every- 
thing had gone 
splendidly. What, 
however, was to 
be done with the 
four English 
officers, twenty 
sailors and 
marines, and the 
hundred and sixty 
passengers on 
board the Appam ? 
‘To transfer them 
to the Moewe was 
out of the 
question, every available corner being occupied. 

After some deliberation, I dispatched Reserve 
Officer Berg, with a prize-crew of twenty men, 
to the Appam. The released Germans were 
told to consider him as the master of the ship 
and on every occasion to back him up. That 
being settled, we hurriedly departed, for the 
Moewe still feared the possible consequences 
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of that interrupted wireless message of the 
Appam. 

Our next act was to ascertain what provisicns 
the Appam had on board, for my intention was 
to send our captive into some port only after a 
considerable time, for with our parting from her 
the secret of our existence would naturally come 
to light. 

At nightfall we stopped the ship, and I sum- 
moned the captain, officers, and crew of the 
Appam, also the four.officers and sailors belong- 
ing to the British ‘Navy. By all laws and rights 
they were prisoners of war, and had to join their 
friends below. 

‘Lhe passengers.af the Appam, our officers told 
me, were literally trembling for their lives. I 
decided, therefore, to have an interview with the 
two most representative passengers, the Governors 
of the English colonies of Sierra Leone and 
Nigeria—Sir Edward Merewether and Mr. James. 

These two gentlemen, on being 


The Two conducted to my cabin, had the 
Colonial situation fully explained to them. 
Governors. . Fortunately for them, the German 


Colonials on board the Appam 
had already informed me that both these 
men, in striking contrast to the usual English 
official, were not rabid German-haters, and had 
in the prosecution of their official duties treated 
Germans compara- 
tively well. 

1 consequently 
informed them 
that, in spite of 
their official 
capacity, I had no 
intention of detain- 
ing them as 
prisoners on the 
Morwe. (The fact 
that, had I done 
so, they would 
have been very 
_ much in our way, 
I, of course, kept to 
myself.) I clearly 
saw that both 
these gentlemen of 
high standing had 
expected a very 
different fate, for their expression brightened at 
my words. They passed a night on the Mocwe 
and were conducted back to the Appam the 
following morning, after breakfast, with instruc- 
tions to tell their fellow-passengers that the 
Appam would eventually be brought into a 
certain port under German command. Every 
passenger could keep his belongings, but every 


eligible man had to sign an undertaking not to 
bear arms in this war against Germany or her 
allies. So long as the orders of the German 
officer in charge were obeyed, everyone would 


be well treated, and everything would be done ~ 


to ensure the safety of the ship. At the slightest 
sign of opposition or insubordination, however, 
the vessel would be blown up. 

The Appam remained with us for the time 
being, as the stocktaking of the coal and pro- 
visions lasted a considerable time. The ex- 
captain had originally informed us that his ship 
was only provided for another five days. After 
some persuasion, he admitted that there was 
sufficient fuel and food to last double that time. 
Consequently, the ship could be taken to the 
United States of America, the only country 
where we could berth our prize. 

The following afternoon a cloud of smoke 
appeared on the horizon. At closer quarters, 
we recognized a fast steamer, provided with 
wireless, but without high superstructures. We 
therefore jumped to the conclusion that the 
vessel was an important cargo-boat. 

It was already quite dark when we overtook 
her, and I made use of the Morse lamp to ask 
for her name. Her answer came promptly: 
“ First tell us yours.” 

One name is as good as another, so I deemca 
it advisable to usurp that of the sunk steamer 
Author. 

After some hesitation, the stranger signalled 
with the Morse lamp: ‘‘ Clan McTavish.” 

Delighted to be again dealing with an “ Eng- 
lander,’’ I ordered, without losing a second :— 

“ Clear for battle to starboard.” 

The guns took aim, and I shouted :— 

“ This is a German cruiser. Stop at once!” 

“We have stopped,” came the answer, but, 
though four hundred yards divided us, we 
heard them working with all their might to set 
their ship in motion. I fired a shot, where- 
upon I was told that the enemy vessel was 
using her wireless. 

Without wasting another second, I gave the 
order to aim at the wireless, and the first shell 
silenced it. Almost immediately, a streak of 
light pierced the darkness and something hissed 
over our heads. At first I thought I had made 
a mistake, but as a shell dropped into the water 
quite close to the Moewe, there could be no 
doubt that the Englander intended to put up 
a fight. 

We opened fire, and shot after 

The Clan shotrangout. But the Englander 

McTavish was tenacious. Her shots answered 
Shows Fight. ours—strangely enough, without 

once hitting us. ‘Ihat seemed 
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to exasperate her only the more, and thick 
smoke enveloped us. Then, suddenly, the enemy 
ship slowed down and she signalled :— 

“We have stopped completely.” 

Soon we were able to ascertain the damage 
caused by our firing. Afterwards, the captain 
told us that our first shell had killed a Lascar. 
The second shell went through the cabin of the 
second officer, creating havoc in that part of 
the ship. ‘Ihe third shot hit the captain’s 
bridge. Other shells killed seventeen Lascars 
and wounded five. A shell having hit the 
water-line and another the engines, the captain 
had at last given up further useless opposition. 

While the prize-crew went on board, I sum- 
moned the Appam to help us. She had watched 
the fight from a distance, and it is easy to imagine 
with what feelings. 

The Clan McTavish, five thousand eight 
hundred and sixteen tons, was bringing a con- 
siderable cargo of wool, leather, skins, and 
indiarubber from Australia, worth about ten 
million marks. How splendid if we could have 
taken all that wealth home with us! Unfor- 
tunately, we had damaged the engines of the 
Clan McTavish beyond repair. All thought 
of the cargo had therefore to be abandoned, 
especially as we were in a hurry to get away— 
pursued, as usual, by the fear of a possible 
surprise. 

So, two hours later, the Clan McTavish dis- 
appeared into the deep sea, and, once more, 
we feast:d our eyes on the rare and suggestive 
sight of a sinking ship, rendered even more 
attractive by a brilliant tropical moonlight 
night. 

Her crew consisted chiefly of Indians, who 
meanwhile ha] been transferred to the Moewe. 

One of our shells had hit a boat and killed 
fifteen poor fellows. ‘Ihree men, severely 
wounded, who had been rescued from the water 
by the Appam, died during the night. 

When the captain reported himself to me, I 
took him severely to task and pointed out to 
him that, by ignoring my orders and entering 
into a useless battle with us, he had unneces- 
sarily caused the death of eighteen men. 

By way of excuse, he replied that he had no 
idea that our boat was a man-of-war; he had 
taken the Morwe to be an armed merchantman, 
and thought his and our chances were about 
equal. Moreover, he declared himself free of 
all responsibjity in the matter; his orders 
had been to bring his ship to England. To that 
end he was provided with a gun, and it was his 
duty to make use of it when the occasion arose. 

Frankly, I liked the loyaltv with which this 
old Scotch sea-bear defended his case. 1 shock 
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hands with him and admitted that, most prob- 
ably, in his place, 1 would have acted exactly 
in the same way. 

Still in company with the Appam, after the 
sinking of the Clan McTavish, we proceeded 
westwards. At last, however, there came the 
day when I thought it was opportune to part 
from Lieutenant Berg. He was instructed to 
make for a port in the U.S.A., and I entrusted 
to his care the civilian passengers of the seven 
ships we had sunk up to now. Naturally, I 
would have preferred to leave them in safe custody 
in Germany, but the situation precluded this 
altogether. 

Our primary object being to sink more ships, 
we needed all our available space for future 
guests. So we only retained on board the three 
officers belonging to the Engl:sh Army, twenty 
man-of-war sailors and marines, the crew of 
the Clan McTavish, and a hundred Indians. 

Before parting with them, I once more sum- 
moned the captains of the seven captured boats 
and impressed upon them that it was their 
absolute duty to preserve peace and order on 
the Appam. They replied by assuring me 
emphatically that the German commander 
would be obeyed as strictly as they themselves 
ha-l been. ‘ 

Thus reassured, 
I Iet them go, yet 
it was not with- 
out misgivings 
that I watched 
the Appam dis 
appear below the 
horizon. And, 
truly, it was no 
trifle to bring the 
boat = safely 
through the lines 
of the British 
cruisers in the 
Atlantic, to the 
coast of the 
United States. 
Yet I knew full 
well that Lieu- 
tenant Berg, 
like all the 
officers of our merchant navy, was a master of 
his craft, able to handle the most difficult situa- 
tion. We learnt with great satisfaction about 
a month later, throuzh a wireless message, that‘ 
the Appam had reached Newport News exactly 
at the appointed time, without any undue 
complications. 

The secret of the Mo.we had been pre- 
served ! 


Festivities on board the “Moewe” when “crossing the Line.” 
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Among our guests on beard, the 

The Useful Indians were undoubtedly the 

Indians. most interesting. Picturesque to 

a degree, not only by their brightly 
coloured attire, but even by their cemeanour, 
which possessed a rare dignity, their presence 
was very welcome to me on board my ship. 
Yet, naturally, I did not retain them solely for 
these wsthetic reasons, but because I knew they 
could be very useful. Jn the neighbourhood 
of the Tropics there reigns an intolerable heat, 
with intermittent downpours, and in the interior 
of the ship the temperature exceeds the limits 
of endurance. In such conditions Indians are 
invaluable. 

We employed them pr'ncipally as coal-heavers, 
for it was impossible to use them in any other 
regular capacity, as they only worked willingly 
when their customs and religious ceremonies 
are not interfered with. Punctuality in meals 
was an equally important point with them ; 
in the middle of their work they would throw 
down everything and start cooking their mutton 
and rice, or rice and mutton. No other food 
seemed to exist’ for them, and our European 
fare they appeared to regard with loathing. 
Sarang, the oldest among them, told me that, 
so long as they 
had rice, they 
were willing to do 
any work ; but if 
rice failed them, 
they would all 
die, without the 
slightest resist- 
ance. In conse- 
quence, every ship 
we captured after 
this was tho- 
roughly searched 
for rice before it 


was sunk. Un- 
fortunately, we 
never found 


much of it, so 
that the rations 
of the poor 
Indians grew 
mcre and more 
meagre. Yet, I am glad to say, S.:rang’s 
sombre prophecy was not realized; every 
one of the Indians survived this skimpy diet. 
Their good will was invariable, no matter 
what they were told to do. Our crew was now 
less numerous, as a good number of men had 
been taken away to form two prize crews, and 
the work was pretty hard, the cleaning of the 
ship and the upkeep of the war material beng 
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no small matter, and the Indians’ help was 
invaluable. 

The time had now arrived to renew our coal 
reserves, and so we went in quest of our first 
prize, the Corbridge, which the reader will 
remember was in charge of a prize-crew, and had 
parted from us on January 12th. We expected 
her now to have reached the appointed spct 
where we intended taking over her caryo of coal. 

Late in January we met a three- 
The masted sailng-ship, the Edin- 
Unfortunate burgh, one thousand four hundred 
Edinburgh. and seventy-three tons, cn her 
way from India to Liverpool, 
carrying two thousand tons of cattle food in the 
shape of rice-flour. This ship, whose unlucky 
star placed her in our way, had already been 
twenty-one months at sea, and for an incredibly 
long time had lain becalmed in windless latitudes, 
waiting for a propitious breeze. Now, when the 
wind had actually risen and the Edinburgh could 
at last escape from the broiling heat and the 
inexpressible dullness of endless waiting, the 
Moewe appeared and shattered all her hopes ! 

We pit.ed the poor old captain, who was 
sixty-seven years old; but war is war! He 
and his crew had to take up their quarters with 
us, and their ship had to bid a hasty adieu to 
this world. ‘The cattle will wait for their food 
in vain. 

‘The following day, on January 28th, precisely 
at the appointed time, the Corbridge loomed in 
sight and joined us where we were lying at 
anchor. The transfer of the coal took fully 
three days. Heat, noise, and coal-dust were 
everywhere ; there was no getting away from it. 
But it was glorious to watch the zeal with which 
the crew toiled away. ‘lhe unloading of a cargo 
of coal is never a small af‘air, and the Corbridge 
lacked everything that might have made the 
task easier. Every moment we were confronted 
with new difficulties, but they were always solved 
by some obscure inventive genius from among 
the crew. Ingenuity coupled with good will can 
achieve much. Night and day the men laboured 
unremittingly, until the precious black stuff was 
Stored carefully in every available corner on our 
boat. 

As a last souvenir of the Corbridge we appro- 
Priated the pigeons and the pigeon-house erected 
on the bridge. Subsequently, these delightful 
birds helped us to while away many a pleasant 
hour, when, on perfectly calm days, they fluttered 
about the ship. 

As for the Corbridge, we had got out of her 
all we wanted, and she was presently sunk in 
the usual way. 

Now that the Mocwe had once more a supply 
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of coal we felt like different beings, and pined” 
for fresh deecs. 

Yet we had to be more cautious than ever, 
for, surely, the disappearance of so many vessels 
within a few wecks would serve as a hint to cur 
enemies that all was not as it should be in tie 
Atlantic. 

‘hat this was so was proved to us, if only by 
the fact that the game we were hunting was now 
conspicuously rare. In vain did we search the 
zone usually overrun by ships. Not a single 
cloud of smoke came in sight ! At last we decided 
to leave the beaten track and seek for our quarry 
elsewhere. After much patience, and a certain 
amount of good luck, we finally succeeded in 
making fresh victims. As ships were evidently 
taking every precaution against us, and were 
attempting by all possible means to evade us, 
we retal ated by resorting to new stratagems— 
the ccnt.nual repainting of the Mocwe, in order 
to vary her aspect as much as possible, being the 
most frequent one we adopted. 

Our first capture on this occasion occurre } 
on February 4th—a Belgian boat, the Luxem- 
bourg, four thousand three hundred and twenty- 
two tons register, with a cargo of five thousi.nd 
nine hundre] tons of coal, the property of a 
railway company in Buenos Ayres. Considering 
the high price of coal and freight, this cargo 
alone was worth about a million marks. Yet 
cargo and ship promptly d-sappeared into the 
depths. 

‘the crew of the Belgian ship consisted of the 
most varied types of humanity. The majority 
were neutrals, chiefly Greeks and Spaniards, and 
their transfer to the Moc we was rather a com cal 
affair. ‘hey were hampered by the most un- 
necessary paraphernalia—mandolines, parrots, 
zithers, monkeys, dogs, and so cn. 

On February 6th we captured another vessel, 
the Engl’sh steamer Flamenco, four thousand 
six hundred and twenty-nine tons register. She 
met our advances by usng her wireless. We 
retorted with a few well-directed shells, and this 
quickly brought her to her senses, espec‘ally as 
she had caught on fire. ‘The crew rushed to the 
boats, one of which upset, and about twenty men 
fell into the water. ‘1 his is no joke in this regicn, 
where sharks abound, and we were genuinely 
please] when our prize-crew succeeced in fishing 
all, save cne man, out of the waves. 

While preparaticns were being made to sink 
the Flamenco, 1 summoned her captain and 
remonstrated with him for having used his wire- 
less, an act which had provoked us into firing. 
He replied that his duty was to thwart our plans, 
just as much as mine was to capture his boat. 
One of the neutrals transferred on beard the 
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Moewe confirmed our suspicion that we were 
being tracked. He told us that the English 
cruiser Glasgow had overtaken them the previous 
day and had warned them of the danger of an 
encounter with the Moewe. 

At first we were inclined to doubt 
the story, for up to now we had 
neither seen nor heard of this 
cruiser. On developing some photographic plates 
seized on board the Flamenco, however, we made 
the acquaintance of this English cruiser. We 
must have unwittingly passed each other in the 
night. 

We continued our voyage in splendid weather, 
though the heat was insufferable. Good luck 
was slow in coming. But one afternoon, shortly 
after five, we caught sight of a vessel, and quickly 
went in pursuit. She proved to be the Nor- 
wegian Estrella, so we let her go. On this occa- 
sion we once more changed the aspect of the 
Moewe. 

For days after that we only saw flying-fish, 
water, and passing clouds. But on Sunday, 
after having the whole day in vain searched the 
horizon, towards evening we perceived a cloud 
of smoke. 

We hurried forward, but, unfortunately, it 
was quite dark before we overtook the 
steamer. 

Our request for her name remained for a time 
without an answer. ‘hen came the reply: 
“ Heraclide.” 

This was disconcerting, for Lloyd’s Register 
contained no such name. We repeated our 
question and received the same answer :— 

“ Heraclide.” 

“What nationality ? ” 

“ Good friend.” 

“ What Ine?” 

Deep silence. 

Now we knew how to act. If the boat had 
claimed to be a neutral, I should have let her go 
unmolested. On the other hand, a neutral 
would never have given such an equivocal 
reply, so, of course, she could only be an 
“ Englander.” 

1 ordered her to stop. 

While we slowed down, the steamer suddenly 
accelerated her movements in an evident attempt 
to escape. ‘Ihat put an end to my patience. 
We sent a shell in her direction, and I heard the 
captain ironically inquire :— 

“What did you shoot at?” 

He must have realized, though, the seriousness 
of his position, for he forestalled a second shell 
by signalling with the siren that he had stopped. 
‘The boat’s name now became apparent. She 
was English, and, as we had rightly surmised, 
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the Westburn, a comparatively old boat of three 
thousand three hundred tons, with a cargo of 
coal and a speed of only seven knots. 

That Sunday our hopes were destined to be 
fulfilled a second time. While the crew of the 
Westburn was being transferred to the Moewe, 
a white light showed on the horizon. We 
swiftly got ready, and, adapting ourselves to 


the course of the Westburn—which was in tow—- 


we steamed towards the new- comer. 


At six o’clock in the morning we ran along- : 


side of her. She proved to be the steamer 
Horace, three thousand three hundred and thirty- 
five tons, with a particularly rich cargo of spirits, 
grain, wool, meat, and ant mony—all things that 
Germany is in great need of. Yet it was out of 
the question even to attempt to send this prize 
home, as she was deficient in coal. There was 
nothing for it but to sink her and all she con- 
tained. 

We had now so many mouths on board to 
feed that it was imperative to get rid of them. 
The Westburn was requisitioned for this pur- 
pose, and all our guests, with the excepticn of 
those whom we considered prisoners of war, left 
the Mocwe. There were some hundred and fifty 
in all, and they were anything but comfortable 
in the old boat during their enforced voyage to 
Teneriffe, where the prize-commander—the 
officers’ orderly, Badewitz—was instructed to 
conduct them. The prize-crew consisted this 
time of only eight men. On this occasion, too. 
I summoned the captains of the six captured 
ships and impressed upon them that, at the 
slightest sign of insubordination, or attempt at 
mutiny, Commander Badewitz had my orders to 
blow up the ship. 

Later, I learnt from the papers, that the 
Westburn arrived in broad daylight at Santa 
Cruz, in ‘Teneriffe. A few hours earlier, the big 
English ironclad Sutlej, twelve thousand two 
hundred tons, had dropped anchor in the harbour. 
When the German war-flag, proudly fluttering 
at the stern of the Westburn, was noticed by the 
Sutle7, the Westburn was already inside the 
threc-mile zone in Spanish waters, and her arrival 
could not be hindered. It was arranged with 
the harbour authorities that the prisoners should 
remain on board until the following morning, and 
the prize-commander gave them once more to 
understand that, at the slightest offence against 
discipline, he would blow up the ship. So, in 
spite of the presence of the English warship, ‘the 
prisoners had the sense to remain quiet. The 
next morning they were partly landed and partly 
taken on board English ships, while, early in the 
afternoon, the Westburn left the harbour to 
avoid being detained by the authorities. 
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The French steamer “ Maroni,” sunk by the pirate. 


Outside, the Suéley was lying in 

The Fate wait, eager to pounce upon her 

of the presumed prey the moment she 

© Westburn. left the three-mile zone. Hardly 

had the Westburn steamed out of 

the harbour, however, than she was seen to be 

surrounded by a white flame. The 

ship swayed to one side, while the 
crew rushed to the boats. 

According to the papers, one of 
the boilers, all of which were in a 
wretched condition, had __ burst. 
Whether true or not, this incident 
played into our hands. It was very 
considerate of the ill-fated boiler to 
explode just at the precise moment 
when the Westburn was liable either 
to be seized by the Spanish authori- 
ties or pounced upon by the English 
vessel. It was far better for us 
that the cargo of four thousand tons 
of coal should go to le at the bottom of the 
sea rather than that it should be utilized by an 
English ship. 

‘The very next day after parting from the 
Westburn we caught sight of another steamer. 
After a four hours’ pursuit we ascertained 
that she was a neutral, and we slunk away 


The “Saxon Prince.” another of the raider’s victims. 


in the darkness, hoping we had not 
been recogn zed. 

Our next encounter was with a big, 

stately passenger- ship, which, un- 
fortunately, we could not waylay. 
- The time was now fast approaching 
when it became necessary to think 
of returning home. The nights were 
grow:ng shorter, and the season of 
winter storms be ng at an end, we ran 
a greater risk of being captured. 

On reaching more northerly lati- 
tudes, we received glad tidings from 
home more and more frequently by 
wireless. A specially joyful occasion 
was when news reached us that fifty men of 
our crew had been granted the Iron Cross. 

On February 24th one more valuable prize 
fell into our hands—the Frenchman Maroni, 
three thousand one hundred and nine tons, with 
a cargo of wine, on its way from Bordeaux to 


plunge. 


New York. Thirty-three Frenchmen were trans- 
ferred on board the Moewe, but the ship, of 
course, was sunk, and with her—much to our 
chagrin—a thousand cases of Pommery. We 
could not get at them quickly enough, for they 
were packed away securely in the hold. But we 
carried away innumerable eggs, fine French 
cheeses, and many other provisions 
we had long been obliged to do 
without. 

A specially-welcome find on the 
Maroni was the newspapers. Our 
cruising - campaign had ___ inspired 
many indignant articles, and we 
perused them with much zest. 
“Pirate”? was the mildest of the 
terms applied to us by the French 
Press. 

Still further pleasure we derived 
from the read’ng of the English and 
American papers seized on the 
next and last boat we sank — the 
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British steamer Saxon Prince, three thousand 
four hundred and seventy-one tons, carrying a 
cargo of wool, grain, and explosives from 
America to England. 

We learnt from these papers of the great 
impression 
produced on the 
marine insurance 
companies by 
the disappear- 
ance of the first 
boats we cap- 
tured. Many 
conjectures were 
made, but 
not one of them 
approached — the 
truth. The 
possibility that 
a German cruiser 
had broken 
through the 
British lines in 
the North Sea did 
not occur to anyone, until the Appam reached 
the United States and her passengers gave 
authentic accounts of that quasi-fabulous bird 
of prey called the Moewe. 

Long-winded articles told us how Lieutenant 
Berg had loyally and conscientiously fulfilled 


Some of the “Mozwe's” prisoners. 


his share of our joint task by retarding as 
much as possible the bringing of his ship into 
rt. 

a is easy to imagine with what pleasure we 
welcomed the good tidings concerning our 
adopted daugh- 
ter, the Appam, 
and how gratified 
we felt when 
even the enemy 
paid tribute to 
Lieutenant 
Berg’s energetic 
and tactful 
handling of the 
situation. 

After that the 
Moewe made 
straight forhome, 
her good star once 
more enabling 
her to get safely 
pastall obstacles. 
As a reward for 
their services, every member of the crew was 
given the Iron Cross of the Second Class, and 
the Commander was summoned by the great 
War Lord himself to come and tell him all 
the details of the sinking of the hated 
“ Englanders.” 


A photograph taken on board the “ Moewe”—Count Dohna-Schlodien is seen addiessing the crew. 


| A Brush With the Kisi. 


By J. A. JORDAN. 
ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK GILLBTT, R.I. 


Astory that is reminiscent of a Rider Haggard romance. 
the frontiers of an African tribe who were notorious for their hostility to the white man. 


In quest of ivory, the Author crossed 
The tribal 


witch-doctor tried to discredit Mr. Jordan, but suffered a terrible defeat, and by way of revenge 


laid a plot to kill him. 


As things fell out, it was the villainous witch-doctor who lost his life, 


but the Author had a very narrow escape. 


z IT was in October, 1906, that Saunder- 
ny ‘ 
SJ son and I were camped in the country 
{ R@ near the Kisi Hills, in which resided 
mp Mee the Kisi, a tribe of natives who had 
7 barred their country against all 
white men, and even refused to trade with the 
Arabs. 

Having heard from neighbouring tribes that 
the Kisi people had large stores of ivory, we had 
been discussing the idea of trying to get in touch 
with them when our conversation was intcr- 
rupted by one of our porters, who told us that 
there was a white man with soldiers approaching. 
Going out of our tent to meet him, we saw it 
was a Government official whom we both knew. 
While giving him refreshments, he gave us some 
particulars about the people we intended 
visiting. It appeared he had just come from 
the borders of their country, where he had been 
collecting hut-tax from the Kaverondo. While 
camped there he had received a visit from a chief 
of the Kisi, accompanied by a large armed force. 
The chief told the official that he objected to 
his camp being placed at that spot, and had 
ordered him away at once, not even allowing his 
men to fetch water from the stream. The official 
had thought it the wisest policy to obey, as he 
had only twelve soldiers with him. 

After he had resumed his journey, Saunderson 
and I decided that I should go and try my luck 
with this warlike tribe, while my companion 
camped quite near in order to give me assistance 
in case I got into difficulties. I accordingly started 
off, taking about twenty boys, carrying my 
equipment and trade goods, and two interpreters 
who could speak the Kisi language. 

We reached the chief kraal at seven o'clock 
that evening, and I instructed my boys to pitch 
the tents near the huts. Very soon we were 
surrounded by the natives, asking what we 
wanted; but we said we would explain in the 
morning. At the moment, I added, we required 


firewood and water. These, to my surprise, 
were promptly brought, also some fowls and 
eggs. I went to bed early, thinking that the 
report we had heard about the truculence of 
the Kisi people must have been greatly ex- 
aggerated. - 

Next morning, about six o’clock, while I 
was having my bath, 1 heard a most terrific 
noise—drums beating, hors blowing, and 
natives yelling—and I also discovered that my 
boy was trying to prevent someone from entering 
the tent. I hastily got into some clothes and 
went outside, to be confronted by a chief of a 
most repulsive appearance. He was a stockily- 
built man of middle height, wearing a red blanket ; 
his arms and legs were bound round with brass 
wire, two hippo tecth were fastened on his head, 
and in the middle of his forehead was a great 
cleft, evidently caused by the slash of a sword. 
About twenty old men of the tribe accompanied 
him, all armed with spears and shields. 

My interpreter was talking to the chief when 
I appeared, and I asked what the trouble was. 
He explained that the “ Sultani,” or king, had 
come to find out what I meant by daring to 
enter his country, which was forbidden to all 
white men. When I said that I wanted to be 
friends, and I wished to trade with his people, 
the chief gave a derisive laugh, and said that 
his mer would soon share up the trade goods 
I had brought, and that he would take all my 
equipment and rifles for himself. As I had been 
so generous in bringing them right to his village, 
he added, he would spare my life, and also the 
lives of the interpreters, because they spoke 
the language, but the rest of my men could 
work in his gardens as slaves. 

Things began to look serious, and T saw at 
once that the only thing that could save me 
would be bluff. The bills at! around were 
crowded with armed warriors, so that resistance 
was out of the question, especially as 1 only 
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carried my sporting Winchester and a Webley 
revolver, while my men had four old Sniders. 
Going into my tent, I fetched a cartridge and a 
bead. Placing one in the palm of each hand, 
1 held them out towards the chief, and instructed 
the interpreter to tell him to choose one or the 
other. The bead meant trade, 1 explained; 
the cartridge war. 

This little b:t of by-play appeared to amuse 
the chief immensely. ‘Taking no notice of me, 
he withdrew with his councillors to a position 
about a hundred yards distant. Meanwhile 
1 hurriedly got all my cartridges together and 
the rifles loaded ; but I could only see one end 
to the business if my bluff failed, and that was 
the wiping-out of my little party. 

The chief stayed away about ten minutes, 
and then came back and calmly took the bead. 
I was more than thankful for this, but thought 
it might be only a ruse to trick me. I gave him 
some brass wire, blankets, and beads by way 
of a present, and then he sent some of his men 
away. Very soon they returned, bringing a 
great red bullock, which the chief told me was 
a present for me. 

This was a decidedly good beginning, and when 
the chief asked me to go and shoot some hippo 
in the river—which was quite near—as he wanted 
meat for his men, | gladly consented. 

Taking some guides, I started off for the 
hippo-pool, about three miles away, and after 
we had travelled about a mile I looked back 
towards the village. Crowds of native men, 
women, and children were following on our 
tracks ; they all carried baskets, and evidently 
hoped to come back laden with meat. 

In due course we arrived at the river. Here, 
in a pool about sixty yards in Iength, there 
was quite a school of hippopotami. Getting 
close to the edge, I managed to kill three fine 
bulls; the rest made off down-stream. ‘Then 
came the trouble of getting the dead beasts out 
so that they could be cut up. Some of the Kisi 
entered the water and fastened ropes to the 
nearest one, and we dragged it ashore. Before 
it pulled out of the river, I explained to the 
natives that my own personal boys would cut 
off what meat they wanted, and after that they 
could share the rest amongst them. The Kisi 
agreed to this; but as soon as the beast was 
drawn close to land they threw themselves on 
the carcass like a lot of wolves, cutting off pieces 
and throwing them to their wives and children, 
who were waiting on the bank. I tried to stop 
them. and my boys did their best to obtain some 
meat, but it was hopeless. We knocked them 
down right and left, and shouted till we had no 
voices left, but nothing would stop these wild 
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animals in human form ; they just swept us out 
of their way. Never in my life have I seen such 
savagery. They even slashed at one another 
with their knives, many receiving ugly wounds. 

Seeing the folly of remaining amongst a lot 
of savages worked up to such an uncontrollable 
condition that they thought nothing of stabbing 
their own relations over a little meat, I got my 
boys together and we started back for our camp. 

On arrival there I sent a boy to ask the 
Sultani to come and see me. It was not long 
before he appeared, and I told him bluntly 
what had happened and what I thought of it. 
He did not hke me calling his people a lot of 
hyenas, and said that meat was a great tempta- 
tion to all natives, but that when they returned 
he would make them bring it all to my camp, so 
that I could portion it out. I had my doubts, 
however, whether anyone could make these 
savages give up the smallest portion of what 
they had so strenuously fought for. 

I noticed some of the old men proceeding 
towards the place where the animals had been 
killed, and suspected the Sultani had sent them 
to find out if my report was correct. 

In the afternoon the natives began to return, 
carrying the meat, which they placed on the 
ground beside my tent. When they had all 
returned, the king and the old men came to 
inspect the pile, and soon noticed that there was 
a lot of meat missing. They at once ordered all 
the natives who had been to the “ kill” to come 
to the camp, and when they arrived they were 
given a fairly long speech. I got my man to 
tell me what the chief was saying to them, 
because they all looked quite ashamed of them- 
selves, and he informed me that the Sultani was 
cursing them for their bad manners, and had 
ordered those who had eaten the meat raw to 
bring the value of it in fowls, eggs, and grain. 

After the chief had finished censuring his 
people, I asked him to let the old men portion 
out the meat to cach family, as I did not want 
it lying about the camp. This they did, first 
putting aside enormous portions for the king and 
themselves. 

That night the natives brought me heaps of 
food—fowls, eggs, grain, and some sheep and 
goats. more valuable from my point of view 
than the meat of a dozen hippos. ‘Ihe next day 
the chief and his advisers paid me a state visit. 
They also paid me a lot of compliments, to which 
I replicd by saying he was a great king ; never, 
among all the other tribes I had visited, I told 
him, had I seen a king with so much power over 
his subjects. ‘This seemed to please the old 
gentleman immensely. 

T next went through the ceremony of becoming 


is ‘“‘ blood-brother,” after which he informed 
me they had a lot of ivory for sale, but that they 
required cattle and goats for it : which I promised 
to go and get. He also ordered his men to bring 
me small tusks, and exchange them for trade 
goods. That day I managed to purchase about 
twenty small tusks of ivory, and as it was a 
bright moonlight night I decided to hurry back 
to Saunderson and get the cattle, in case anyone 
else came to trade. 

J accordingly 
took leave of the 
king, promising to 
be back very soon. 
He told his two 
sons to come with 
me. and gave them 
strict instructions 
to do what I 
wanted. About six 
of the Kisi accom- 
panied the sons to 
act as their 
servants. 

The two boys 
were extremely 
bright, and. I took 
a. great liking to 
them. We soon 
arrived at the old 
“camp, . and. found 

‘Saunderson very 
anxious about us. 
He was delighted 
at my success. : 
> 1 stwy.ed two 
days with him, 
collecting all the 
cattle and goats I 
could, and then re- 
turned to the tribe. 
The Sultani seemed 
very pleased to see 
me back. He told 
me he had re- 
ceived a message 
from his brother, 
who ruled over the 
southern part of the tribe, to the effect that if T 
cime over the boundary into his country he 
would soon show me what they d'd with any 
white man they captured. The chiet went on 
to explain that his brother was a very warlike 
man, and often raided their stock ; only the day 
before he had stolen a lot of cattle and killed 
four men. He pointed out his brother’s country, 
lying about ten miles away. What struck me 
as very peculiar was that the two chiefs visited 


cut up for food 


One of the b.ppopotami killed by ihe Author was dragged to shore and 
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each other and seemed the best of friends, and 
some of the old men from each village were 
also on visiting terms, but if any of the young 
warriors put their foot over the boundary between 
the two districts they had to fight; the only 
young men exempt were the Sultani’s sons. 

During the next few days I was busily occupied 
in trading ivory. Then, one morning, two war- 
riors came in, bringing’ a message and a club 
from the other 
chief. The message 
was to the effect 
that he had heard 
about my dealings 
with his brother, 
but that I was not 
to come near his 
country, although 
he had two 
enormous tusks of 
ivory, because his 
young men would 
kill me and take 
all my possessions. 
Thinking I stood 
quite a good chance 
of becoming as 
friendly with him 
as with his brother, 
I told the mes- 
sengers to return, 
taking ‘ their « club 
with them, and to 
inform the chiet 
that I only wanted 
to make friends. 
I would come and 
visit him in the 
morning, I added, 
bringing some pre- 
sents, which I 
hoped he would 
accept. 

I knew that after 
sending a message 
of this kind I should 
not be interfered 
with in any way, 
as the king would give strict instructions to that 
effect, naturally wishing to receive the presents 
before starting any trouble. In that way I 
should have a good chance of obtaining his good- 
will by the lavish distribution of trade goods 

Before starting to interview Magorie, as this 
second Sultani was called, I assembled all my 
servants and told them what we might expect. 
If anyone did not feel inclined to come, I said, 
he could stay in the village till we returned. 


the natives. 
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My boys, without hesitation, said they wanted 
to. stay with me, so we decided to try and make 
friends with this hostile people. 

Endobu, the friendly king, begged and prayed 
me not to gc, saying he was certain I should 
never return. Finding that all his persuasions 
were of no avail, however, he sent his two sons 
to accompany me, so that, even if they could 
not save me, they would be able to bring to 
their father word concerning what had happened. 

Well, we started off, making our way through 
several large villages which were under the rule 
of my blood-brother, Endobu. When we came 
to the last village there was a small plain to be 
crossed; the Sultani’s sons told me it was a 
sort of “ No Man’s Land,” and that it was here 
that all the fighting took place between the 
Tespective warriors of their father and uncle. 

After crossing the plain we began to climb 
the hills among which resided Magorie and his 
subjects. We could see the young warriors 
lining up on the hill-tops, but when we came 
abreast of them they only gazed at us with 
astonishment and interest. The only excite- 
ment was when a great stalwart warrior tried 
to tear the shirt off my bey’s back, and was 
promptly knocked down for his pains. 

We passed through a great many villages 
before we came 
to the king’s 
boma, and our 


arrival created 
quite a sen- 
sation ; women 


and children 
climbed on huts, 
while others 
peeped through 
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he would like to become my friend, but that his 
power over the tribe was second to that of the 
medicine-man, whom they all feared because of 
his great magic. 

He told me, furthermore, that the tribe had 
wanted to get in touch with Europeans a long 
time ago, so that they could obtain all kinds of 
goods which they were in need of, but that the 
medicine-man had stubbornly refused to allow 
this. This witch-doctor, he said, was sc powerful 
that by his magic he could stop my mfte from 
speaking. 

I gathered from Magorie’s talk that if I could 
contrive to show the medicine-man up as & 
fraud in front of the whole tribe, and let thcr2z 
see that I also carried the magic gift, a might 
be smooth sailing. 

I therefore asked Magorie to send for the witch- 
doctor so that I could test his great gifts. The 
Sultani was only too pleased to fall in with my 
views. I think be had his doubts about the 
powers of the old rascal, and wanted him shown 
up. 

The news that the dreaded witch-doctor was 
going to put his spells over my rifle soon spread, 
and the natives assembled in thousands to see 
the white man rendered helpless. We waited 
anxiously for the medicine-man’s arrival, and 
at last our 
patience was 
rewarded by his 
approach, 


. accompanied by 
ova host of 

assistants. 
He was the 


most villainous- 
looking s.coun- 


the grass and dret I had seen 
bushes along the for many a long 
track, but they day. His eyes 
gave us no were on the 
greeting. squint, his face 

We pitched the pock-marked, 
camp, and Ma- KGisi warriors coming into camp. and round his 
gorie was fetched neck he wore a 


by his nephews to see me. When he arrived, 
I was struck with his imposing physique and 
general fine appearance. He had a handsome, 
open face, and looked a kind, dignified old chief. 
I soon started a conversation with him, and 
told him I had heard of his hatred towards 
any strangers entering his country, but that 
I had only come to visit him and bring 
some presents. There and then I presented 
him with a fine young heifer, some brass wire, 
beads, blankets, and cloth, He was much 
astonished at my generosity, and told me that 


necklace of bones. ‘There were snake - bone 
bracelets on his arms and legs, with little bells 
fastened to them which tinkled when he 
walked. On the top of his head was fixed 
a skull, and his naked body was covered with 
daubs of white chalk. I could see at once, 
by his shifty eyes, that he intended giving me 
trouble, and that I should have to work hard 
to stop him fooling me in front of the enormous 
audience that had now gathered. 

I tackled him at once, asking about the “' medi- 
cine” (magic) which was so powerful that it 


sy 


would render my rifle useless. He said it would 
be quite easy for him to do that, so I told him 
to prepare it. When it was ready, I said, I 
would counter it with my ‘‘ medicine,” and 
make the rifle shoot. This was agreed on, 
and when the king explained to his people 
what we proposed to do, it caused great excite- 
ment. 

. The medicine-man started throwing little bits of 
Toots and other rubbish into my fire, muttering 
some kind of incantations meanwhile. Then he 
asked for my rifle. I watched him very carefully, 
and could sce that he was surprised at the make ; 
evidently he had expected an old muzzle- 
loading gun, the only kind he had ever seen. 
Next he demanded the powder I loaded it with. 
I was prepared for this, and gave him some loose 
powder out of a Snider cartridge. He took it, 
and quickly mixed some “ medicine” with it. 
Then he handed it back, saying that everything 
was now ready. 

I asked him to tell the people that he had 
made my rifle useless, but that nevertheless I 
intended to shoot with it. While he was talking, 
I hastily clipped in five cartridges and changed 
my magazine; then I sent a boy to put a 
Cigarette-tin in the fork of a tree about fifty 
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“iT struck the match and lit the oil.” 


yards away. I explained that I intended to 
shoot the tin five times. 

Everyone was now keenly excited, and there 
was a lot of talk going on as to whether my 
magic would prove the stronger. I sat down, 
took careful aim, pressed the trigger, and the 
tin was knocked yards away. On seeing this, 
a roar went up from the people. I told the 
boy to fix the tin in the tree so that it could 
not come out, and when this was done I emptied 
my magazine into it, smashing it into shreds. 
When I laid. my rifle down the men rushed to 
the tree, and some of the warriors started to 
cut bits of the tin out with their knives to wear 
as charms. 

The witch-doctor looked perfectly hideous: 
with rage; the Sultani, however, appeared 
extremely pleased. I .had not finished with: 
the medicine-man yet, so I got the old councillors 
to sit round my tent and then asked the medicine- 


“ man if he could set fire to water. ‘‘ No,” he 


said, adding that he did not think anyone else 
could, either. I had told my boy to fix up 
two water-bottles, one filled with water and 
the other with kerosene. Taking the one con- 
taining water, I poured a little of it into the 
palm of my hand and drank it ; then I offered 
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some to the king, the medicine-man, and a few 
of the other old men. ‘hey did not like the 
thought of it, but at the same time were anxious 
not to seem afraid in front of the others, 
so they drank it, and I think felt very grateful 
to find it was only water. I then shook up the 
bottle and tumed my back, muttering a lot 
of gibberish. Kneeling down near the fly of 
my tent, where the water-bottle containing 
the paraffin was, I easily contrived to change 
the bottles without being noticed. 

I next told my boy to bring a table outside, 
and a saucer, into which I poured some of the 
oil. Taking a match—which was more new 
magic to them—I struck it and lit the oil. This 
feat literally knocked them flat, even the witch- 
doctor, and they spoke in whispers amongst 
themselves. Some of the spectators, thinking 
I might have the evil eye, quietly started to 
sneak away. 

I told the Sultani that if any of his people 
felt sick they were to come to me, and I would 
give them medicine. That finished my enemy. 
He growled out that I must be a devil, and he 
would go back to his hut. His defeat was 
complete, for the others jeered at him, saying 
his magic was no good, and that in future they 
would come to me for their charms. 

I did not wish the old rascal to go before I 
had given him a little further taste of my powers, 
so I went up to him and said I could see that 
he would not live very long, because his stomach 
was wrong. (I knew all natives suffered like 


this through over-eating.) He admitted that. 


it was bad, and I told him 1 would cure it at 
once. He said he did not want my medicine, 
but the king and the councillors told him he 
tmust try it, so, finding it was useless to protest, 
he submitted very ungraciously to my treatment. 
Having a bottle of pure essence of mustard 
with me, I got a brush and painted some of it 
over the affected part. When the witch-doctor 
felt the burning sensation he gave a terrific 
yell and danced ‘about frantically, trying to rub 
it off. ‘The others at first thought he was dying, 
but when I grinned and said it was only the 
medicine drawing out his madness they believed 
me, and howled with laughter at the poor wretch’s 
antics. 

Finally I picked a large banana leaf for him, 
and after fanning his anatomy with it, and finding 
the burning sensation relieved, he gave one 
bound and bolted away as fast as fear could 
drive him. Probably he thought { had other 
tortures in store for him. ‘The rest of his party 
were not long in following him, and the Sultani 
was so pleased with the proceedings that he 
sent some men away to fetch a present for me, 
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and they.soon returned, bringing a nice tusk, 
of ivory which weighed. sixty pounds. I asked} 
the king to sell me the fellow one to ity which: 
he did for two head of cattle. 

Before he left, I informed Magorie that I 
wanted to buy the two large tusks which his 
messengers had told .me about. At first he 
tried to make out that the one he had given me 
and the one I had bought were the pair referred 
to, but I had already “pumped” his two 
nephews regarding them, so was able to explain 
that, through my magic, I knew all about them, 
where he had obtained them, and what size 
they were. Seeing he could not fool me, he 
said he would have them brought in the morning, 
but that he would expect a good price. The 
natives brought us plenty of food, and quite 
a lot came for medicine, which [ gave them in 
every case where I was certain of the complaint. 
I tumed in that night quite satisfied with my 
day’s work, and also extremely pleased that I 
had got the better of that villainous old witch- 
doctor. 

Next morning the Sultani -kept his word, 
but only brought one tusk at first, to see what 
price he obtained. It was a very fine tusk, 
weighing over a hundred pounds, and I gave him 
four head of cattle and ten goats, beside a few 
trade goods. He was so satisfied that he 
speedily produced the other one, for which I 
paid him the same price. I also bought two 
more small tusks that day. I told the chief: 
that I intended to return to my camp for more’ 
goods the next moming, and that I should imake 
a very carly start. 

That night 1 heard someone outside my tents 
moving about in a very suspicious manner. 
Getting quietly out of bed, I opened the fly and 
found a strange native there. He could speak 
a language that I was familiar with, and on 
taking him inside he poured out a strange story. 
It appeared that he was a slave of the medicine- 
man, and had been captured in a raid against. 
his own people, the Lumbwa. . 

He had heard that a white man was visiting 
Magorie, and therefore waited his chance to 
escape and claim my protection. He also told 
me that the witch-doctor had called together 
all the warriors he could, telling them I must 
be destroyed, because otherwise I should bring 
trouble to them. The artful old rascal pointed 
out what had happened to other tribes who had 
allowed white men to enter their country— 
first came the traders, and then white men with 
soldiers, who told them they must pay for living 
in their own huts. Besides, who would know 
if they killed the white man and his followers 
and shared the loot amongst them? Some of- 
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“I drew my revolver and instantly fired at him.” 


the Kisi objected that if I was killed other white 
men would come and attack them in revenge, 
but if they remained friends with me I should 
be able to bring them all kinds of trade goods. 
The medicine-man, however, would have none 


of their arguments, but—having grave doubts 
Vol, xxxix.—2t 


of their loyalty to him—he arranged that all 
the warriors should be concealed in the grass, 
while he and four men whom he could rely upon 
should meet me on the road and hold me in 
conversation. While I stood listening to them, 
one would stab me with a spear and the others 
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would fall on my gun-bearer. When the war- 
riors had seen me killed, they were to surround 
my porters and dispatch them. 

I could sce that the boy was in earnest, and 
that the witch-doctor had arranved trouble 
for me in revenge for his downfall of the previous 
day. Forewarned, however, was forearmed. 

At first I thought of asking assistance from 
Magorie, but as he might think I was afraid, and 
take advantage of that to seize the ivory he had 
sold me, I decided that the only thing to do 
was to try and carry through things myself, with 
the assistance of my own boys, who [ knew 
would stick to me. 

I told the native to sleep by the camp-fire, 
but for myself I lay awake all night, forming 
all sorts of plans, only to reject them. 1 had 
decided to make an early start, but counter- 
manded the order and said we would not Icave 
that day, being well aware that our arrange- 
ments would be promptly communicated to my 
bitter enemy. 

At nine o'clock in the morning I gave out that 
I would march that night. knowing that would 
suit the medicine man’s plans ; but about twelve 
o'clock I issued orders to my men to strike the 
camp, telling my boys what to expect. I had 
previously given them strict instructions not to 
trouble about me, even if they saw me attacked, 
but to push on as fast as they could out of the 
country. ; 

We saw no sign of any natives till we began 
to get near the village in which our intended 
attackers lived, and then we noticed large bodies 
of men trying to hide themselves in the grass. 
When we came to the huts, out came the old 
witch-doctor and his men. He shouted out 
greetings and then stood in my way so that I 
was ‘bound to stop.’ I at once took the bull by 
the horns and tackled him about his intending 
to attack me. 

This greatly surprised him and his followers, 
and they immediately credited me with further 
magical gifts. He tried to make out that it 
was all lies, and that he wantcd to be a great 
friend of mine, so that I could teach him my 
“ medicine.” 

I played with him for a while, so that my boys 
could get a good start, but when I saw they had 
got well away I started to follow them. I only 
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just moved in time, for the witch-doctor, who 
had worked himself’ into a cold fury at the 
thought of being baulked of his revenge, suddenly 
stabbed at me with his spear. He aimed for 
the stomach, but by moving at that moment 
I caught it in the thigh instead. All the time 
I had been talking to him [ had kept my hand 
on my revolver, which was slung to my belt. 
He had no knowledge of the weapon, because 
I had taken care not to show them anything 
but my rifle. As I felt the spear enter my leg 
I drew my revolver and instantly fired at him, 
and he dropped to the ground. 

I. shot at another man, who tricd to knife 
me, and he also fell. ‘the others promptly 
bolted for cover when my boy turned on them 
with my rifle. Meanwhile, I pulled out the 
spear, and, taking a large muffler from my neck, 
bound the wound up tightly. 

We then started off after our safari, and as 
we turned our backs the warriors came for us 
with a rush, but I emptied the magazine of my 
rifle at them, which made them seek cover again. 
We hurried on, and three times they tricd to 
tush us, but the fire from my rifle checked them 
before they could get to close quarters, and we 
managed to reach the “ No Man’s Land ” plain 
in safety. 

The Sultani’s two sons had rushed away to 
fetch assistance directly the trouble began, and: 
when we got there we found a large force, armed 
to the teeth, ready to protect us. 

It was just as well, for I had not another - 
step. left in me. My wound troubled me a lot, ‘ 
and I felt very faint ‘from the loss of blcod. 
They soon fixed up a’ hammock, and I was’ 
carned to our old camp, where Saunderson ’ 
was. On leaming particulars he sent off a fast‘ 
runner for the doctor, who lived sixty-five miles - 
away ; he came very soon and attended to my 
leg. For six weeks I could not put it to the 
ground, but eventually I completely recovered. 
I did not retum to these people again, but some 
time after the Government sent armed forces 
against them, and they hada stiff time for three ' 
months, with a great many casualties on both 
sides. Iam certain that Magorie and his people 
would have made staunch friends if it had not 
been for the evil influence of the defunct 
medicine-man. 
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A new “ Wide World” feature which we believe will prove popular with 


our readers. 


In all ages crime and mystery have possessed a strange 


fascination for law-abiding people, and in this absorbing series the Author 
sets forth a number of very remarkable narratives. 


A JOKE ON JUSTICE, 


OR many weeks the body of William 

Shaw had been hanging in chains 
from a gibbet near Edinburgh. In 
daylight and darkness, in sunshine 
and storm, the poor husk of that 
unfortunate man swung and creaked. Such a 
spectacle was not uncommon two hundred years 
ago, but usually the victim had friends or sym- 
pathizers, who gave the passing tribute of a tear. 
William Shaw, however, was an object of general 
execration ; and passers-by shook their fists 
at his swaying form and said his fate was too 
good for him. Parents took their children to 
see that shrivelled relic of humanity, for no moral 
lesson could be too violent in those days, and 
cautioned them to mark and remember the 
punishment of a man who slew his own daughter, 
as bonnie a lass as there was in Edinbro’ town. 

Then one day a clergyman and several officers 
of the law, followed by many citizens, went to 
that wayside gibbet, and tenderly took down 
all that was left of William Shaw. ‘The remains 
were borne to the consecrated ground of a church 
cemetery, and there buried with all pious forms. 
The minister made a talk that melted all the 
hearers to tears; and representatives of the law 
planted a flag on the grave when the dirt had 
been filled in. 

For Justice had made a terrible blunder, 
and was doing what she could to remedy things. 
It wasn’t much, and William Shaw was too dead 
to appreciate it. 

Shaw was a quiet, industrious, God-fearing 
man who occupied one side of a double house 
in Edinburgh, his daughter, Catherine, being 
his housekeeper. She was a_ beautiful girl, 
who had many suitors, and, with a perversity 


that has distinguished many beautiful girls 
since the world was new, she chose as her favourite 
a man who was unworthy. He was fond of 
holding high wassail with reckless companions, 
he looked upon honest toil as a nuisance, and 
there were many stories conceming his criminal 
exploits. Catherine had winning smiles for 
this undesirable citizen, but she had nothing 
but frowns for a certain Aleck Graham who 
wanted to marry her. 

Aleck was all a young man should be. He 
worked and saved his money and already 
owned considerable property. He had no bad 
habits and he was handsome and agreeable. 
Many a damsel longed to be his bride, but he 
yearned for Catherine—and Catherine yearned 
for her black sheep. 

It is not strange that William Shaw was 
grieved and aggravated. Any safe and sane 
parent would be incensed over such a condition 
of affairs. Many and many a time he talked 
to Catherine, pleading and arguing with her, 
trying to induce her to appreciate the merits 
of Graham, and to turn the other man down. 
Neither is it strange if he lost his temper once 
in a while, when the girl stubbomly protested 
that she would marry the man of her choice 
or die an old maid. 

The other side of the double house was occupied 
by a man named Morrison, and it seems clear 
that Mr. Morrison had a long nose and longer 
ears, for when the trouble came upon Shaw, 
Morrison could repeat from memory entire 
dialogues he had heard, with his ear to the 
keyhole. 

One evening father and daughter had a longer 
discussion than was usual, and Morrison was 
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Paul Pry, I'stening to every word. He heard 
the girl say, “‘ Cruel father, thou art the cause 
of my death.” ‘ihen Shaw left the room and 
went into the street, and when he was gone 
Morrison heard the girl groaning, as though in 
great pain. He didn’t know just what had 
happened, but he thought something was seri- 
ously wrong, so he notified the authorities. 
and presently several officers arrived and entered 
the abode. Catherine was lying on the floor 
in a pool of blood, a knife by her side. She was 
too far gone to speak, and when the officious 
Morrison asked her if her father had stabbed 
her. she nodded her head and expired. 

Just then Shaw returned, and when he beheld 


his daughter 
lying dead his 
anguish scemed 
uncontrollable. 
But the astute 
officers believed 
he was overacting 
it. They had 
made up their 
collective mind 
that he was 
guilty, and their 
belief was con- 
firmed when they 
noticed blood on 
his clothing. He 
explained that he had been cut on the arm, and 
he certainly had a cut on the arm; but in all 
probability he made the wound himself, as an 
afterthought, when he had left the house. 
When a policeman gets a theory firmly fastened 
in his mind, he can make anything dovetail 
with it. 

All the evidence was against Shaw, and, 
although he told a straightforward story, in 
his patient, sorrowful way, nobody believed 
him. He was considered a monster, and had 
he been allowed to appear in public he would 
have been torn to pieces. He said that he talked 

* with his daughter on the absorbing theme of 
her love affairs until they both lost their tempers, 
and he left the house, feeling that such recrimi- 
nation was useless. It was true that his daughter 
spoke the words attributed to her by Morrison, 
but he paid no attention to them, thinking they 
had no significance. When he left the house 
the girl was alive and well, and had taken a pen 
and a piece of paper, as though about to do some 
writ'ng. 

His trial was brief, and he was convicted and 
sentenced to death, the learned judge enlarging 
greatly upon the enormity of his crime. So 
one cold November morning in 1721 he stepped 
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“When Shaw returned he beheld his daughter lying dead.” 


upon the scaffold at Le'th Walk, and, after 
saying that he was innocent of bloodshed, was 
duly executed, and his body was left in chains 
to the winds and the ravens. 

For several weeks Morrison had an audience 
whenever he condescended to talk, and he came 
to look upon himself as a public benefactor 
for having been so largely instrumental in 
bringing a hideous malefactor to justice. Then 
a new tenant moved into .the other side of the 
house, the side formerly occupied by the Shaws, 
and the wife of the new tenant being an indus- 
trious woman, she proceeded to give the house 
a thorough clean'ng. While thus engaged, 
she saw a piece of piper protruding from a 
crevice in the floor just below the mantel. She 
drew it forth, and-when she had read it she ran 
screaming to the author-t'es. For the paper 
showed thac justice was a murderer. 

The paper was a note written by Catherine 
Shaw, and addressed to her father. In it she 
expressed her determination to end her life, 
but said that he was responsible. ‘“ My death,” 
she said, “I lay to your charge. When you 
read this consider yourself the inhuman wretch 
who plunged the-kn‘fe into the bosom of the 
unhappy Catherine Shaw.” 


HISTORIC CRIMES AND MYSTERIES. - 


So the judges and lawyers and sheriffs and 
other functionaries who had sent the unfortu- 
nate man to a disgraceful death got together 
and agreed that he was entitled to Christian 
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burial and a flag over h's grave. This case 
is celebrated in legal annals and has becn 
quoted a thousand times in arguments against 
circumstantial evidence. 


DEATH AND MME. GOTTFRIED. 


One fine day in 1825, Herr Rumf, a respect- 
able and prosperous wheelwright of Bremen, 
felt much like dancing and singing. He had 
become the owner of a large, handsome house 
in the Pelzcrstrasse at an absurdly low price. 
The owner and occupant of the house, Mme. 
Gottfried, had fallen into financial difficulties 
some time previously, and had mortgaged the 
property. ‘lhe mortgage fcll due, and she had 
no money for the occasion, so the man who held 
the instrument foreclosed and offered the place 
for sale. Herr Rumf made a ridiculously low 
bid and it was accepted at once. 

So this merry wheelwright felt that the occa- 
sion needed a celebration, and he went to his 
favourite gasthaus and invited everybody to 
have something. He told the good news, and 
was surprised and grieved because nobody 
congratulated him. His cronies shook their 
heads and seemed to pity him. Herr Kauffman, 
the attorney, finally indulged in plain speech. 

“You have been so busy these many years,” 
said he, ‘that you don’t know what’s been 
happening around you. The house you have 
beught is a house of death, The undertaker 
is the most frequent guest. Mme. Gottfried 
has the evil eye, and wherever she goes people 
sicken and die. If you must live in that house, 
at least see that Mme. Gottfried moves out. 
She may be a good woman in her intentions 
and-in her life, but she is accursed.” 

Herr Rumf laughed at such a story. He was 
a hard-headed, practical man, and didn’t believe 
in the evil eye, or in accursed houses. So he 
took possession of the house, he.and his family 
accupying the two lower floors, and Mme. 
Gottfried moving upstairs. She made a pathetic 
plea to be allowed to remain. She was a sad, 
lone woman, the victim of unparalleled mis- 
fortunes. In a brief time she had lost her 
father and mother, her brother, three children, 
and had been twice widowed. The story of 
her troubles made such an impression upon 
Herr Rumf that he let her remain, and made 
his terms remarkably liberal. 

She was a fine, buxom woman, of gracious 
manners, and possessing a sad, sweet smile 
that melted the hearts of men. Her hair was 
brown, and her complexion marvellous. Her teeth 
were snowy, set rather far apart, and pointed. 


Had a modern criminologist noted her teeth, 
he might have been impervious to the appeal 
of her eyes. Her upstair rooms were hand- 
somely furnished, and she had a fine library, 
chiefly of religious books, which she spent much 
time in reading. Her piety, while not obtrusive, 
always attracted attention. 

In a few weeks Mme. Gottfried was _prac- 
tically a member of the Rumf family. She 
spent most of her time in their part of the house, 
and husband and wife agreed that she was a 
godsend to them; she was so helpful, so sympa- 
thetic. She was a great comfort to Mme. 
Rumf, and when the latter fell dangerously 
sick, the widow seldom left her bedside. The 
invalid’s illness was mysterious and seemed to 
baffle the doctors. She suffered excruciating 
pain. Nowand then she showed signs of improve- 
ment, only to experience a relapse, and at last 
she died. The grief of the husband was equalled 
by the affliction of Mme. Gottfried, who 
seemed inconsolable. When Rumf went back 
to his work after the funeral, he met Herr 
Kauffman, who said to him: “ You'll be the 
next victim if you let that woman stay in your 
house.” ‘This angered Rumf. Mme. Gottfr'ed 
had been an angel to his family. The dead 
woman’s last smile had been for that patient 
watcher at her bedside. 

Then the hired nurse who had been in attend- 
ance, and who had not yet left the house, fell 
sick, and also a servant maid ; three apprentices 
who had their meals at the Rumf home began to 
suffer from the same mysterious malady. ‘The 
nurse and servant girl left the house and soon 
recovered. The doctor wore a path to the house, 
and the undertaker looked in that direction 


. constantly. Rumf’s friends begged him to 


open his eyes before it was too late, but their 
appeals merely aggravated him. He thought 
there was a conspiracy to defame and insult 
that magnificent but unfortunate woman. 

And then he found himself too ill to leave 
the house. The disease which had taken his 
wife from him had attacked him. For weeks 
he suffered, now feeling better, and again worse, 
and in a little while he was a mere wreck of the 
stalwart, healthy wheelwright of other days. 
And Mme. Gottfried waited on him like a 
daughter, giving him his medicine, cooking his 
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food for him, reading her religious books to him. 
One day, when he was alone in the house, he 
felt a sudden yearning for something to eat. 

He hobbled down to the kitchen and there 
he found a pork-chop, ready for frying. A 
pork-chop was just what he wanted. He lifted 
it from the dish, and found that it was covered 
with a white powder. At last the suspicions 
of this credulous man 


aroused. There 


were 
was no reason why a pork-chop should be covered 
with a white powder. So he wrapped it up in 
a sheet of paper and sent it to a doctor—and the 


doctor sent back word that the powder was 
arsenic! 

An examining magistrate visited the house, 
and the result of his investigation was that 
Mme. Gottfried went to jail. ihena 
curious thing happened. This plump 
and handsome woman suddenly became 
a repulsive hag. The enamelled com- 
plexion came off, revealing a yellow 
skin, Most of her beautiful hair was 
false, and her own hair was dved. 
Her attractive form had been caref lly 
built up, and thirteen pairs of corsets 
were removed from 
her. There were 
many examinations, 
and months elapsed 
before the truth was 
known, At first 
madame denied 
everything, but the 
constant —examina- 
tions and quest'on- 
ings finally overcame 
her composure, and 
she confessed toa list 
of crimes that has made her name unpleasantly 
immortal in her own country. She had poisoned 
her first husband because he was a drunkard 
and failed to support her, and this was achieved 
so easily, and gave her such a sense of power, 
that poisoning became a mania with her. Later 
she wished to marry Gottfried, and her parents 
objected. It was dangerous to object in the 
presence of this woman. She removed them, 
as she had removed her husband, and mourned 
them so sincerely that she was pitied rather than 
suspected. The parents removed, Gottfried was 
unwilling to marry her because of her children, 
so she expunged the children with her trusty 
arsenic. People began to talk then, but after an 
autopsy was held on one of the victims, without 
any prejudicial discovery, the gossip died away. 

Gottfried was the next victim. He was still 
reluctant to marry her, and she began feeding 
-him with arsenic. He realized that he was 


“He found a pork-chop, ready for frying.” 


doomed unless he married her, so the ceremony 
took place, but he was doomed anyhow. He 
couldn’t rally from the poison he had taken. 
She confessed to having murdered Mme. 
Rumf, and had intended to kill the husband 
because he had bought her home. She had 
also poisoned the nurse, the servant, and the 


‘apprentices, and could assign no reason for it. 


She was sentenced to death and went to the 
scaffold as calmly as ever. Nothing disturbed 
her. She was sleeping sweetly when the chaplain 
went to he- cell to tell her that the hour had 
arrived. She spent all the time allowed her at 
her toilet, insisted upon having a daintier pair 
of shoes than the ones provided, and to the last 
moment was smirking and smiling, evidently 
enjoying the attention she was receiving. The 
axe fell and put an end to one of the wickedest 
and most abnormal creatures that ever trod 
the earth. 
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A street scene near the Vicereget Palace. Lanchow. 


ON THE BORDERS OF TIBET. 


By Reginald Farrer. 


The story of two years’ wanderings—largely among wild lands and wilder people, whose chief 
desire is to build the intruding foreigner up in a damp bonfire to smoulder to death. With 
only one white companion and three native attendants Mr. Parrer traversed the length and 


breadth of China, and penetrated into the rugged, little-known country on the Tibetan border, . 
an inaccessible ‘No Man's Land,” where the tribesmen acknowledge no authority save their. 


own. The Author’s object was merely scientific—the collection of new plants—but his little 
‘party met with stranger and more exciting experiences than fall to the lot of many more 
professedly adventurous expeditions. These articles, which will be found particularly interesting, 


have been specially written for “ The Wide World Magazine.” 


The photographs are supplied 


by Underwood & Underwood. 


eel E come now to the story of my winter 
| iG Vi in Lanchow during the dead season 
I. VAS of the year, when the hills are fast 
ey WA bound in ice and snow and all the 

" flowers are asleep beneath their 
wintry coverlet. Not that there would be 
flowers in any case within many a long day’s 
journey of Lanchow, for the capital of Kansu 
lies in the midst of crumpled, dry hills, ochre- 
coloured and lifeless all the year round, and 
perpetually the same, whether beneath the 
blazing heats of summer or under the dazzling 
brilliance of the winter sun. The city is huge and 
bustling, the centre of all the trade that comes 


IV. 


down from Turkestan and Russia to the north, 
and out of Tibet away in the west. Lanchow 
has not the grey monotony that makes so many 
of these big cities of China interchangeable one 
with another ; on the contrary, there is a vivacity 
and charm about its streets, with their occasional 
high, magnificent towers and temples with roofs 
of coloured tiling, that make Lanchow stand 
in my memory as by far the most imposing of 
Chinese cities, after the capital itself. And this 
is a convincing testimonial, since my long- 
enforced idleness in Lanchow, through that dark 
and awful winter of 1914, with disturbing tele- 
grams arriving, and bales of old newspapers full 
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of disasters impossible to help and useless to 
bewail, was not of itself, as you may imagine, so 
cheerful a period as to have made me love the 
town unless its own charms had compelled me. 
The first necessity was to find a house to live 
in. We had landed in the principal inn of the 
city, described as being “ semi-foreign.” This 
only means that it had a second storey, of big, 
bare, boarded rooms, where it was possible to 
unfold some of our goods, but impossible to 
think of spending five months. So now we 
began the process known as * looking round,” 
and making friends. In Lanchow, blessed place ! 
there are, as a rule, no foreigners whatever, with 
the exception of a knot of missionaries just out- 
side. By good fortune. however. it so happened 
that the postmaster of Kansu was not only a 
fellow-countryman but evena fellow-countyman ; 
and under his auspices we made the acquaintance 
of Ma the Mohammedan, a thorough-paced old 
scoundrel, but twinkling and jovial, and of two 
exquisite little people known as Mr. Lo and Mr. 
Li—young gentlemen of quality, radiant each 
day inthe most wonderful fresh sets of silks and 
satins and furs. ‘They had lived too riotously down 
in their own Canton, and had thence been exiled 
to the Ultima Thule of Lanchow to recuperate 
their health and that of the family fortunes. 
Through Ma, therefore, we embarked on 
negotiations for a house, while Mr. Li—who, by 
virtue of his friendship with the Viceroy’s son, 
had the entrée of the Palace—began to arrange 
for our first visit to His Excellency. We had 
already, of course, sent our cards to the Governor 
of the city, and various high officials, but I 
thought it best, learning that the Viceroy was 
a very friendly soul, and particularly anxious 
to make our acquaintance, not to deny him the 
satisfaction of so reasonable and proper a desire. 
Accordingly, we first went in state to visit the 
general in command, and, after a most successful 
interview, were appointed a day to go and see 
His Excellency. My servants, however, made 
difficulties about my card. I was a very great 
personage here in Lanchow, they pointed out, 
and plain “ Mr.” was no longer sufficient. 
Couldn’t I think of any other honorifics, titles, 
or attributes that I possessed, so that my card 
could appear in higher and richer characters ? 
I racked my brains, and tried in vain to make a 
show with the initials of various learned socicties. 
At last, however, I remembered 
The “Lord that I was a Justice of the Peace. 
High Keeper Surely this would sound magnifi- 
of the King’s cent enough to satisfy even Chinese 
Peace.” notions? It did! When my new 
card came back, it announced, in 
gigantic black characters on a ground of scarlet, 
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that I was the ‘‘ Lord High Keeper of the King’s 
Peace.” On which all Lanchow fell prostrate 
before my majesty. They must have thought 
that the “ Keeper of the King’s Peace”? was 
enjoying a well-deserved holiday abroad, his 
functions having become so lamentably obsolete 
at home! 

On the appointed day, therefore, a stately 
sedan-chair was hired, and forth went the “ Lord 
High Keeper of the King’s Peace,” with out- 
riders before him and behind, and an escort on 
either side. Down through the crowded streets 
of Lanchow we proceeded, till the chair was set 
down on the vast, high steps outside the palace, 
and I alighted. 

Up between saluting sentries we went, through 
huge courtyard after courtyard, and passing 
from official to official, with our cards sent on 
ahead of us, till at last we reached a little inner 
court, and a clean little white room, with glass 
windows and white tablecloths and upholstery. 
Here we sat and waited and drank tea, till at 
length the marshal of the ceremonies came to 
call us farther in. Through more garden-courts 
we went, and into another, larger room, hung 
with beautiful Chinese pictures that fully bore 
out His Excellency’s reputation as a connoisseur. 
And then, after a pause, a rustling of silks was 
heard, and there before us stood the Viceroy 
himself, a very stately and massive person, built 
on a huge scale of bone and body, and impres- 
sive, at will, as a public monument. 

On this occasion, however, all 
was amenity and smiles. Pleasant 
chat was exchanged, and we told 
the tale of our summer’s adven- 
tures, in the intervals of sipping tea from covered 
bowls, perpetually renewed by diligent attend- 
ants. One does not make the first interview 
a long one, nor wait for the ‘‘ Drink tea, drink 
tea” which is the courteous Chinese formula 
for concluding an audience—after which, if 
he knows his manners, the visitor immediately 
gets up and goes. We very soon excused our- 
selves, accordingly, and His Excellency rose 
to escort us out, protesting that very soon he 
hoped for the further pleasure of entertaining 
us at dinner. And now began another ritual 
of Chinese courtesy. The host is bound to 
escort his guest from court to court, according 
to their relative importance. At each successive 
gate the guest implores the host not to honour 
him so excessively as to come any firther, 
accompanying his protest with pats and pushings- 
back. But the host, on his part, insists on 
coming firther and f-rther, taking no notice 
of the pushings, until at last he has reached the 
point beyond which he can go no farther without 


Chinese 
Etiquette. 
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loss of dignity. Then. he stands still, and the 
visitor, moving two or three steps beyond, 
turns round, and deep, ceremonious bows are 
exchanged. All the time, of course, both host 
and guest know perfectly well to which precise 
point they may go together, without falling 
short or exceeding in politeness. Any short- 
coming would be an insult, and any excess would 
lose the host honour in the eyes of the onlookers. 
So, with such 
stately gambol- 
lings, we played 
the game; and 
nothing would 
serve the Viceroy 
but to bring us 
down through 
courtyard after 
courtyard till we 
had reached 
the gate imme- 
diately behind 
the huge hall of 
justice. Here, 
Mr. Li informed 
us in a whisper, 
the parting was 
appointed, so we 
advanced, and 
turned, and 
exchanged our 
farewell bows 
with affable 
smiles. A 
moment later 
and, as we 
walked down 
the enclosure, I 


and massive, but the smile had faded ; it was as 
if the glow of sundown had died off the face of a 
great rock. 

Negotiations now went on fast and furious 
about a house. And with the usual swiftness 
of events in China (whenever they take to 
moving at all), it was only a few days later that 
we were comfortably ensconced in a magnificent 
dwelling of many courtyards, spacious, new, 
and noble. The house was the property of a 
Mohammedan grandee, who, it was said, had come 
under the suspicion of the Chinese authorities. 
This so grieved his sensitive soul that he had 
gone out immediately and thrown himself into 
the Yellow River from the huge and hideous 
iron bridge which is Lanchow’s one proud 
symptom of that sad disease known as “ Euro- 
pean civilization.” In point of fact, everyone 
knew quite well that the worthy man ‘had really 


A pool ia the Viceregal gardens, 
looked back. His Excellency still stood mighty 
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gone off quite comfortably to his country estate, 
away in Ho-jo, where no Chinese can penetrate 
amid the dense population of Mohammedans. 
A fact so damaging to Chinese prestige, however, 
could not be officially admitted. As for us, 
we cared very little, so long as the house was 
ours for the time of our stay. - 

Hardly had we settled down, than a folding 
volume of scarlet informed us that the Viceroy 
flattered himself 
with the hope 
of seeing us at 
a feast on such 
and such a day 
—and would we 
say whether 
we would come, 
and consider the 
accompanying 
list of notabili- 
ties whom it was 
proposed to ask 
to meet us. All 
| the formalities 

-having been 
complied with, 
the day of the 
festivity at last 
arrived, and in 
the fullest state 
we could muster 
we once more. 
proceeded to 
the Yamun, on 
the summons 
of the Viceregal 
messenger, 
about 4 p.m. 

Here, in the inmost reception room, we found 
many of our fellow-guests already arrived, a 
sumptuous gathering of magistrates and city 
governors and learned men, in sombre. silks 
and satins lined with furs. We stood about and 
conversed, until there entered to us in brisk 
pomp the Viceroy. Nicely graduated courtesies 
succeeded, and then the meal was announced. 
On the Great Man’s arm I sallied forth at the 
head of the crowd, through the little garden- 
closes and circular arches in the walls. The 
pleasure garden of the palace should be seen 
in summer, not in winter, when you can see the 
full beauty of its pools, great trees, summer- 
houses, fantastic mounts, and terraces. Even 
in the dead of winter, however, there are 
the tame rabbits and monkeys and peacocks 
to see, and the eared mountain-pheasants, like 
very fat old ladies come up from the suburbs 
to a theatre in tight grey alpaca dust-cloaks 
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with wispy chokers round their chins, and angry 
little red eyes. As I swept on towards my 
dinner, I had little time for more than admiring 
comment on these delights, before I found myself 
in a large dining room, being installed in the 
place of honour at my host's right hand. 

The room and the table showed 


The modern and foreign influences, 
Viceregal though the white cloth was freely 
Dinner. set with those charming stands of 


sweets and fruits and hors d’@.vres, 
piled up in pyramids, that make a Chinese 
dinner-table such a ravishing sight. Luckily. 
experience has given me a fair pro ciency with 
chopsticks: so for a long time I picked and roved 
among the dainties arrayed before us, or nibbled 
at the little store of peach-kernels and melon- 
seeds stacked up on the left of the tiny round 
saucer which is all one has by way of a plate. 
Very good are these Chinese hors d’@ivres ; one 
runs the risk of eating too good a dinner before 
the real meal has begun to arrive at all. Salted 
shrimps, candied fruits, sugared walnuts, slices 
of chicken, fingers of nougat— everything comes 
handy to one’s appetite, and especially the 
immemorial eggs, cut into strips and served with 
mayonnaise sauce. ‘heir yolks have turned to 
hard, black balls, and their whites to a trans- 
parent brown jelly, so that, both in taste and 
appearance, they exactly resemble slices of truffle 
in aspic. 

And now comes the real dinner. A steaming 
bowl is plumped in the middle of the table. 
Why does nothing more happen? Why do the 
guests sit silent and wistful, gazing with gleaming 
eyes of longing at the bowlful of astonishing- 
looking stuff set in their midst? At last I 
realize the situation. Until the guest of honour 
has made the plunge it is not good manners for 
the rest to fall to! In wild haste I dash my 
long-handled spoon into the mass, and try to 
get as little as I possibly can with the greatest 
possible amount of flourish. Immediately the 
others follow suit, and gurgling snorts of satis- 
faction are heard on every hand. For Chinese 
etiquette considers that every guest, in courtesy 
to his host, ought to give audible evidence that 
he is enjoying himself. Accordingly, the most 
polite guest is he who can gurgle and snort the 
loudest. 

For my own part, I can manage 

Sea-Slugs the gurgling better than the actual 

and eating. There are many delicious 
Birds’ Nests. dishes in Chinese cookery, which 
is savoury and inventive as the 

French, which it very much resembles. Chinese 
taste, however, runs violently in the dir_ction 
of things gelatinous and gristly and elastic, such 
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as I personally find most revolting. Never shall 
T enjoy sharks’ fins, which are like sodden splinters 
of whalebone ; or the insipid glue of birds’ nests, 
or the indiarubber elusiveness of pigs’ bellies, 
sea-slugs, and octopus. But some of the sea- 
weeds are very tasty, and so are the dishes of 
eggs and crabs, the little fried potato-balls with 
honey sauce, and the fried chips of bacon and 
chicken and duck, and many another incidental 
in the long procession of a first-class Chinese 
banquet. Dish follows dish, one at a time: 
everybody plunges and devours ; and meanwhile 
busy attendants run round incessantly with tiny 
kettles full of hot wine, with which they are 
always replenishing the wee thimble of agate 
that serves one for wine-cup. But let no one 
think there is safety in its size! Little drops of 
water, if sufficient in number, make up a mighty 
ocean, as the hymn informs us, and the same 
remark applies to Chinese wine. In itself the 
liquid is not alluring, suggesting as it does strong, 
hot methylated spirits. or the raw white brandy 
of Lombardy ; but healths have to be exchanged, 
and constant “ no-heelers ’* drunk, till it is as 
well that Chinese wine is so clean and sound 
and primitive a drink. Leware, however, of 
mixing it with other liquors, even with so dull a 
one as beer, for disaster waits on him who tries 
such an unholy alliance of East and West. 
The Viceroy, being in many respects a counter- 
part to old King Cole, nursed the most sinister 
schemes in my direction, but I eluded all h’s 
snares, and drank him health for health in safety. 
But I cannot pliy the Chinese drinking game, 
which is, in fact, the same ‘* Morra” that they 
play in Italy. From opposed clenched fists, so 
many fingers are thrust forward simult ‘neously. 
The players yell their guess at the combined 
total; and the loser drinks. This festive sport 
the Chinese love passionately, and in the pleasure. 
quarters of the southern towns they play it so 
incessantly that the din becomes a_ public 
nuisance and often calls for police restrictions. 
“Dry glass, dry glass,” says one, drain’ng a 
health, and turning up the thimble to show there 
is no drop remaining. And, in the interval of 
these courtesies, perhaps a fellow-guest will 
choose out of the central bowl some specially 
savoury morsel of pig’s belly, or gristly km bble 
of octopus, which, w.th bows and smiles, he will 
deposit on your plate. ‘This you acknowledge 
with rapture, and take an early opportunity of 
returning the compliment from the next course, 
Half-way through the dinner, too, there comes 
a chafer full of lotus-seeds in souse, succulent, 
sweet, and delicious, inevitable in the middle of 
the meal as a refresher to clear off the fumes of 
the wine. There seems no order about the 
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courses—savoury and sweet, meat, vegetable, 
and all the multifarious oddities of land and sea 
jostle hard upon the heels of each other. 

At last, after you have moistened your hands 
and face: with the hot, damp towel that the 
servants now offer you, there appear on the 
table small bowls of rice. ‘This is the signal of 
the end. Cups of tea follow, and then all is 
over. After this there is no hanging about for 
conversation; you rise up immechately, pay 
compliments and thanks to your host, and, 
without any more ado, depart. Having been 
summoned to the feast at four, you get home 
again, with luck, between seven and eight. 

We had many such banquets with that jovial 
and hospitable soul, the Viceroy of Kansu : some- 
times private little “ beanos ” among ourselves, 
sometimes big official feasts on ceremonial occa- 
sions such as the New Year, at which tinned 


foreign delicacies often appear, and foreign con- 
trivances like forks, which rather perturb the 
high officials who are invited. Sometimes they 
cry off at the last moment, and send some clerk 


or underling to fill their place. There he sits, in 
the seats of the mighty, humbly munching delica- 
cies beyond his dreams, speaking to nobody and 
spoken to by none. For, though he is titularly 
for the moment his master, the great ones on 
either side are not, of course, going to make- 
believe so far as to honour this lawly substitute 
with chat. 
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Life ‘n Lanchow, indeed, was such as to, make 
one welcome these breaks of festivity, for it was 
deadly monotonous to have to wait there all 
those months with folded hands, with nothing 
to do, and nowhere to go, and the news from 
Europe plunging one ever deeper and deeper 
in unprofitable gloom. ‘The Yellow River, in- 
deed, froze over, and that was an excitement— 
at least to strangers who did not know the ways 
of the Hwang Hor, and how it does the same 
thing every year. At Lanchow the Yellow River, 
although so near its cradle still, is about thrice 
the breadth of the Thames at London—a swift, 
wild, and sinister stream of dull, mud-coloured 
water. In midwinter the ice gains on it from 
either side, and gradually the central stretch of 
open water shrinks until at last the whole stretch 
is frozen over so fast and solid that for about a 
month it is traversed by carts and camels and 
strings of pedestrians, 
Then, in February, it 
breaks, and provides 
another wonderful 
spectacle as the great 
bergs break loose bit by: 
bit and go swirling 
down the furious tide. 
Otherwise there are few 
diversions, for the 
country is so dead and 
barren that the dry, 
pebbly ravines of the 
echre-coloured downs all 
round ofer nothing but 
the chance of coming 
on the bones of some 
almost prehistoric in- 
habitant, peering whitely 
from the cliff of loess 
where there has lately 
been a fall of earth. : 

Day by day. 

How to my waik 

Bargain in resolved 
China, itself into 
perambu- 

lations among the curiosity shops, which, by 
comparison with those of Peking, are not only 
wretchedly poor, but monstrously dear. Any- 
how, I lack the one essential for shopping in 
China—the power of dissembling one’s desire 
to purchase—and made but a poor business 
of my sitting about on the counter, exchanging 
chat with the shopkeeper and drinking tea. [ 
used at first to think that one did well if one 
bought one’s objective at half the price the 
dealer originally asked, but I subsequently. 
learned that really when asked five pounds one 
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The 


“Camel” bndge at Lanchow. 


should secure one’s prize for five 
shillings—and even then not have 
made such a very brilliant bargain 


after all, by Chinese standards! How- 
ever, these diversions padded out 
the days of that brilliant, blazing 


Northern winter. And then Mr. Li 
had a daughter, and, with - most 
unusual enthusiasm, celebrated the 
eecasion by giving an enormous ban- 
quet, with a theatrical performance 
and every luxury that hospitality 
could devise. 

Never in all my life have I endured 
So ear-splitting a din, more especially 
as my honourable table was, of course; 
close -up under the stage, where, amid 
the caterwauling screams of the music, 
interspersed almost incessantly with 
crashing explosions of drums and cymbals, 
the actors, bearded and bedizened, solemnly 
conducted their slow evolutions, accompanied 
by the shrill, wailing cat-calls of their chanting. 
In the foreground the role of heroine was sus- 
tained by a slim, serpentine actor-boy—a famous 
artiste—whose supple graces and glances, and 
pale face, and exquisite modulations produced 
an effect of rare and memorable charm whenever 
the blaring row of the performance left one at 
leisure to appreciate it. Finally 1 could bear 
no more, was assisted into my covered cart, 
and so conveyed home over the cobbled pave- 
ments through the blessed tranquillity of night. 
What Mr. Li would have done in the way of 


festivity had his wife blessed him 
with a boy it really baffled my 
stunned brain to imagine. 

With diversions like these the 
slow, painful winter passed, and 
at length there began to come a 
restless feeling of spring into the 
air. By the end of March all 
was ready for our new start, 
and the spacious house was dis- 
mantled of its many treasures. 
We duly made our farewells to 
the Viceroy, and on the twenty- 
eighth the procession took the 
road once more, attended in 


Crossing the Yellow River in the ferry barge. 


customary courtesy by a whole cortége of friends, 


‘including Ma, Mr. Lo and Mr. Li, and many 


another. Across the hump-backed Camel Bridge 
we proceeded, and thence straight away west- 
ward up the course of the Hwang-Hor, toward 
Si-ning, the last border-capital of China, on the 
north-eastern fringe of Mongolian Tibet. 
On the second day out one crosses 
A Dying — the Yellow River by a ferry-barge. 
Land. In the background near the place 
where we embarked was one of 
the huge irrigation-wheels by which the waters 
of the Hwang-Hor are made of use to this arid 
land. These districts of Kansu are surely the 
most desolate and forbidding-looking in all 
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Bs Northern Asia. In fact, this 
rt is all a dying land. Perhaps 
; in time long past there may 
” have been woodland on these 
come heights, now so crumpled and 
fa torn and bare ; but to day there 
ai is nothing but a thirsty ochre- 
coloured desolation which 


denies all hope of prosperity, 
and only grudgingly admits 
bare life. Lifeless and yellow 
are the corrugated downs, and 
3 stonily unfriendly are the flats 
along the great river, where 
only orchards of the thorny 
jujube can survive. In time, 
unless things greatly change, 
Kansu must follow Turkestan 
into extinction, and its cities 
will become dead and mummi- 
fied in the sand of the desert, 
like the dead cities of Turfan 
ahd Lop-nor. The only chance 
lies in extensive and skilful 
afforestation. 

Fortunately, this has already 
been begun on a vast scale 
away up in the New Provirice 
} * of Turkestan, and has there, 

within two generations, pro- 
~ duced so marvellous a change in 
the climate and its productions 


Some of the shops at Si-ning—Notice the memorial arch across the roadway. 


The great East Gate of Si-ning. 


as to offer solid hope for a similar 
restoration in Kansu, if only the same 
methods can be tried. At present, 
however, it is a barren and dreary 
journey of long, hard stages up the 
burnt, blasted valleys of the north to 
where, at the convergence of four of 
them, the city of Si-ning lies widespread 
within its walls, which you see ahead 
of you for hours and hours yet never 
scem to approach. 
And now, instead of being, 
When the as heretofore, on remote 
Dalai Lama side-tracks, or provincial 
Travels. routes of little impor- 
tance, you are once 
more on one of the greatest highways 
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of the world—the channel of communication 
between Peking, Moscow, Lhasa, and Constan- 
tinople. Down these dusty stretches have 
come the caravans of all those explorers who have 
crossed Asia, or gone delving amid the dead 
bones of her bygone civilization. Down this 
toad have come Aurel Stein, Younghusband, 
Przewalsky, and the egregious Sven Hedin. 
Down this road, too, has come one much more 
august than all these put together. Why are 
all the little gates and porches over the track 
unroofed and unarched and wrecked? It is 
because this road has twice witnessed the passage 
of His Supreme and Sovereign Holiness, the 
Dalai Lama, Lord Buddha of the Potala in Lhasa, 
Divine Pontiff of Tibet. And the “ Great 
Ocean of Wisdom ”—for this is the meaning 
of that title “ Da-lai,” conferred on him by the 
emperors of China—s far too exalted a personage 
to pass through gate or door. At every step 
of his earthly progress he is encompassed by 
rituals even more ngid than those which fetter 
the movements of his confrére, the Pope in Rome ; 
and, among the :nfinite min:.tie of his etiquette 
is this, which requires the gates to be all unroofed 
for his passing. When it comes to big cities, 
however, and such vast, complicated gate- 
towers as those, for instance, of Si-ning, shown 
on the preceding page, or Sian or Peking, the 
problem becomes so difficult as to demand a 
simple solution. The Dalai Lama, accordingly, 
was hoisted up over the city-wall of Si-ning 
in a basket, while as for the capital, no doubt 
he felt the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Grand Dowager was no healthy place for 
ecc'esiastical airs and graces. The Sovereign 
Pontiff, therefore, entered the Imperial city by 
train. 
But he brought death and disaster 
Sinister in his steps, for there is a very old 
Coincidences. superstition to the effect that the 
same city can never hold, at the 
same time, the sovereigns of this world and the 
next ; and when a Dalai Lama last visited the 
Court, it was indeed the fact that he left his 
sacred bones there. Accordingly the old Dowager 
hesitated for a long time before inviting the 
Dalai Lama to Peking ; and nothing would have 
made her do so except the urgent necessity of 
having a few plain words with him about the 


British invasion of Lhasa and his own recent 
escapades in India. No doubt she felt that, 
whatever might happen to the Emperor Kwang 
Hsu, nobody would very greatly mind. Accord- 
ingly, though very reluctantly, she summoned 
the Buddha of the Potala, and equally reluct- 
antly he obeyed her call. Even before the 
Dalai Lama had had his Imperial audience, the 
luckless Emperor Kwang Hsu sank suddenly 
and died. ‘This was bad enough; but the 
Dowager had hardly had time to rearrange the 
succession before she herself, with equal abrupt- 
ness, followed her nephew to the Great Beyond. 
After which it was politely hinted to the Dalai 
Lama that he had caused a quite excessive rate 
of mortality among the crowned heads of China, 
and had now best make his way home again to 
Lhasa before worse befell the new Empress- 
Regent, Lung-yu, and the baby Majesty of 
Hsuan Tung. So homewards went the Pontiff, 
and hoped to break his journey in the big abbey 
of Gumbum, near Si-ning. On his last visit, 
however, he was held to have shown himself 
niggardly ; and so the reigning abbot retuned 
polite messages saying that by a most unlucky 
accident the buildings were under repair, and 
consequently in no condition to receive His 
Holiness. The result was that His Holiness had 
to camp out ignominiously in tents near Si-ning, 
having first stretched forth his hands and laid 
a special curse on that inhospitable abbot—who 
withered away accordingly and died within the 
year. 

2 However, these historical meditations lead me 
far from Si-ning ; where you will now picture us 
ensconced in the inn, awaiting such a further 
development of spring as should make it worth 
while to proceed into the Alps, whose very exis- 
tence, from the town, you could not guess. So 
here you must leave me for the time, impatiently 
boxed up in Si-ning, while every day grows 
lovelier than the last, and the peaches more 
radiant in bloom. But, alas! there was nothing 
whatever to do, except sit out on the flat roof 
in the sun, or stroll along the city wall, which 
would have been straight as that of any other 
Chinese capital had not an inconsiderate dragon 
—according to the legend—come along while it 
was building and snuggled down against it, till 
it was all pushed out of shape, 


(To be continued.) 
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‘ A GIRL'S STRANGE LIFE-STORY. 
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One of the most remarkable dramas of real life that we have ever published. Mexico, as most 
of our readers know, has passed in recent years from revolution to revolution, and the outlook 
to-day seems as hopeless as ever. Prominent among the leaders of the various warring factions 
is Francisco Villa, formerly a mere brigand, with a price on his head, now a rebel general with 
an army behind him and the terror of Northern Mexico. The Authoress, as a mere girl, chanced 
to save his life. Later, out of gratitude, he rescued her from an odious marriage and made her 
his own bride. By his side, a female Amazon, she fought in many battles, till she discovered 
that she was not his legal wife at all, Then she married one of Villa’s captains, remaining with 
the rebels and sharing all their dangers and hardships until at last, utterly disillusioned, she 
sought repose and safety in the United States. No more moving story of love, battle, and 
intrigue has ever been told; no more graphic picture of the state of anarchy and terrorism 
prevailing in unhappy Mexico can be imagined. 


i. 


Ee) HE days passed into weeks, and the 
} weeks became months, and the first 
day of April, 1911, came round. 
Still the seven Mormons and their 
women remained in our house, the 
latter merely the slaves of the men-folk. ‘The 
more I saw of their lives, the less I wanted to 
become one of them, even had I felt the sl'ghtest 
spark of love for any one among them. As the 
reader knows, however, I had already given 
all my love to Eduardo. 

Never shall I forget that first day of April! 
Early in the afternoon Padre Garcia sent for 
me, and when I entered the little church an 
attendant led me into the father’s pr vate room, 
at one side of the altar. Seated with the priest 
was a tall, stern-faced Indian, darker than our 
Indians—he was probably a Yaqui—talking 
slowly and softly with Padre Garcia. 

“‘ Elenita,” said the good father to me, “‘ you 
may go on with your wedd'ng. Franc'sco 
Villa will attend it. This is Felipe Casanava, 
the messenger from Don Pancho. Go home and 
prepare yourself, and fix the date of the ceremony 
within the week, in this church. Let me know 
the exact date—and you will never marry the. 
Mormon.” 

I was so overjoyed that I kissed the old father 
until he pushed me away from him laughing. 
1 would have kissed the Indian as well, but when 
[ looked for him he had gone. 

I went home, only to find my father very ill, 
tossing about in a high fever and calling for 
me constantly. So he remained until near the 
end of May, but as soon as he was able to walk 
again the odious Saunders, who had lent him 


money, demanded that the marriage should 
be performed at once. 

Meanwhile Fresno and Santa Rosalia had 
fallen to the army of Francisco Villa. On May 8. 
1911, Juarez was attacked, and following its 
capture by Madero, Orozco, Villa, and Blanco, 
Villa turned southward to prepare for the 
planned attack on the city of Chihuahua. 

All this news reached me through Padre 
Garcia, who was as happy over it as I was, for 
he was one of the few members of the clergy 
in Mexico who believed in the principles for 
which the revolutionary leaders said they were 
fighting. 

Presently the little garrison was withdrawn 
from Encino to Chihuahua City, as were all the 
other posts at the towns in that part of the State. 
and I began to dream that very soon I should 
see my Eduardo again. As I sat thinking one 
day Josefina entered my room. 

“A charcoal vender from the mountains is 
below,” she said. ‘‘ He insists that the lady of 
the house must see his wares. I have sent 
him away twice, but each time he has come 
back.” 

Something prompted me to see that pertins 
cous charcoal vender. He was a bent Indian, 
wth his two panniers of fuel slung across the 
back of a mule seemingly as old as himself. 

“ Come to the mule, lady.” he whined. “ My 
hands are so weak I cannot bear the charcoal 
to you: but see what most excellent charcoal 
it is—made from the green oak where Don 
Pancho hunts.” 

His “ Don Pancho” was enough, and as I 
stood between him and the servants at the 
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gateway to the patio the old Indian slippeda 
crumpled piece of paper into my hand. 

I flattened the paper into the top of one of 
his panniers of charcoal, and while appearing 
to be examining the fuel, read the note eagerly. 
It is the one piece of writing I shall need no 
copy to remember to my death :— 

““When friends call, friends must answer. 
At the ramada to-morrow night.” 

That was all, so as calmly as I could I told 
the Indian that his charcoal was poor and I 
wanted none of it; but from the little leather 
belt-purse of household money I always carried 
I drew a five-peso gold piece of the Diaz Govern- 
ment and laid it on top of the charcoal. With 
an agility surprising in one of his apparent 
years, the carbonero went o7 on his way, singing 
the old Mexican song of the kind-hearted tige 
and the wounded doe—a song, I suppose, intended 
to cheer me and give me courage. 

My wedding to Abel Saunders was fixed for 
two days ahead, so that time was very short. 
On the appointed night, however, I slipped 
through the servants’ entrance to the patio, 
the black dress and reboza of a crieda covering 
me, and ran rather than walked tie lonely mile 
outside the village to where the old brush and 
log ramada, which had once served as a ring 
for bull-fights, still stood, a shapeless mass in 
the moonl'ght. Yet there was no need for such 
haste, for all along my path, as I discovered 
later, were the men of Pancho Villa, ready to 
strike and to kill, if need he, if the slightest harm 
befell me. Fortunately, no one met me, and, 
as I entered the gateway of the ramada, I came 
upon Villa and a dozen of his men scatcd about 
a little fire. 1 suppose the sentries outside had 
been warned, for I was not challenged, and when 
I greeted him, Villa put on that look of surprise 
he so often assumes when he is about to order 
some poor wretch to be executed or when he 
plans some harmless trick on a friend. One can 
never tell by Francisco Villa’s face what his 
real thoughts are. 

He embraced me, as he might have embraced 
some man friend, spread his serape for me on the 
ground between one of his lieutenants and himself, 
and then, lighting a great roll of brush to make 
the fire burn brighter, he called to the men 
outside to keep a close watch. I told him 
everything. As I finished, with the explanation 
that Saunders was to pay for me, he raised 
his eyebrows, threw back his head, and said 
quickly :— 

“Ah! so he has money! 
moncy, do we not, Juan?” 

“$i, my gencral,” replied the man to whom 
he spoke. 


And we need 
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“Yes,” I put in; 
at the church.” 

Then Villa turned to me, all the flash gone 
from his eyes, and a sudden seriousness in his 
words. Dropping the formal speech of strangers, 
he used the “thee” and “ thou ” of long-time 
fr'ends. 

“Go thou to the church,” he said, “ just in 
time for the ceremony. ‘The bell will rng for 
thy marriage just as thou comest to the door. 
Is it not so, padre?” 

From the shadows beyond the good Padre 
Garcia raised his head to reply: “Si, my 
general.” 

“Two hours’ ride to the north of thee are a 
thousand mer,” continued Villa. “ Dost think 
thy seven Mormons shall take Pancho Villa’s 
friend? Now go thou to thy house and sleep. 
But wait ; 1 give thee guard.” 

He clapped his hands, and a dozen armed men 
slipped from between the posts and brush bundles 
of the ramada. Among them, walking so that 
none could see I was a woman, I went home 
and to bed, where I slept better than for months 
past. 

On the afternoon of the next day I rode 
with Josefina in one of the ox-carts to the church. 
Just behind me came’ my father: and Abel 
Saunders in another, while in the third rode 
the wives of the Mormons, and the men them- 
selves appeared on horseback alongside the 
procession. We reached the white front of the 
Little church, descended from our carts -ard 
horses, and formed in line to enter the door. 
The bronze bell over the chapel gave one re- 
sounding stroke. 

Instantly the sound of rifle-firing broke cout 
all over the village, and from both sides, down 
the street, came scores of mounted men, riding 
like mad, their rifles roaring into the air, their 
voices raised in cries of “ Viva Villat Viva 
Myjico! Muere los Gringos 1” 

Jn another second they were on us. 
church doors crashed shut in our faces; I felt 
mysclf lifted to a horse, which immediately 
broke into a gallop, and I was whirled away, 
saved from the fate of the women who had come 
to see me made one of them. 

As we rode out of Enc‘no, I looked about me 
and saw that I had been gathered up in the arms 
of the huge Indian who had brought Villa’s 
message to Padre Garcia. Nowhere could I 
sce Villa, but presently I beheld Abel Saunders, 
his hands tied behind his back, and mounted 
on a horse, go clattering past in the m‘dst of 
a dozen armed men. ‘Ihat was the last I ever 
saw of him. 

We rode to the ramada, where we dismounted 


“and I am to be paid for 
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and waited until Villa and the rest of his Dorados * 
arrived. 

“ Where is my father?” I asked. 

“ Running for home as fast as his legs will 
carry him, but unharmed.” 

“And Eduardo ? ” 

“ We left him at Juarez, dead in the battle. 
Iam sorry it was not I.” 

This was the first and only time I ever knew 
Francisco Villa to show any real feeling at the 
mention of death, but I believe he loved Eduardo 
Ortega as a saner, better-balanced man might 
have loved a brother. 

And thus—fatherless, motherless, my sweet- 
heart dead—I rode away into the fires of revo- 
lution with Pancho Villa. 

About thirty miles almost due east of Encino 
lies Gallego, a watering station on that branch 
of the National Railways of Mex‘co which runs 
from Juarez to Chihuahua, capital of the State 
of the same name. By steady riding, after 
I had been given a horse of my own at the old 
bull-fight ramada, we reached Gallego shortly 
after dusk, and found it surrounded by the camp- 
fires of about five hundred men, the main body 
of the army of Pascual Orozco, the man who had 
led the fighting for the revolutionists against 
General Navarro, the Federal commander in 
Juarez. : 

As we topped a little rise of ground about a 
mile from Gallego we saw these fires, and in- 
stantly Villa halted the column, apparently 
not knowing whether the troops ahead were 
Federals or friends. Scouts were sent forward 
to find out, and as I sat my horse, watching 
the flickering lights, Villa himself rode up to 
me, put his arm around my waist, and kissed 
me on the mouth. I tried to draw away, but 
he only held me closer and kissed me again as 
he whispered :— 

“Now you must be mine, for no ladies go 
with Pancho Villa’s army without their sweet- 
hearts.” 

‘Then I realized that he had saved me from the 
Mormon only for his own selfish reasons, and 
that if I was to escape being one of the female 
camp-followers that accompany all Mexican 
arm’es, my wits must save me. There was no 
one to whom I could appeal to help me against 
the man whom his followers called the “ ‘Tiger 
of Chihuahua.” So I lay passive in his arms 
and, placing my arms about his neck, whispered 
into his ear: ‘ When shall we be married, 
Panchito ? ” 

At that he threw back his head and laughed. 
As J think of it now. it seems to me that he 


* Dorados—titerally, “ golden ones,” so called because of their 
loyalty. 


laughed as I have been told hyenas laugh, but 
to me then it was just the mannerism of a strange 
man in as strange a wooing as ever took place. 

When his merriment subsided, he promised 
to marry me, telling me it was absolutely neces- 
sary that he should have the right to protect 
me. ‘‘ Otherwise,” he said, “someone will 
steal the dove I have saved.” 

Presently the scouts returned, accompanied 
by men from Orozco’s camp, and we rode on 


, into Gallego. There, that night, Francisco 


Villa and I were married by a priest who went 
through the marriage ceremony with the point 
of a bayonet at his back and four or five hundred 
men ringed about the door of the little adobe 
church. 

As we walked among the camp-fires to the 
clay-walled hut Villa had set apart as his head- 
quarters, 1 saw at almost every fire a girl or 
a woman—cooking, repairing clothing, or chat- 
ting to her sweetheart—and I began to feel 
that Pancho—my Panchito, as I called him to 
himself—had treated me well. For I then 
believed, and for a month kept the belief, that 
I was really married to Francisco Villa. 

Three days later, after 1 had begun to make 
friends with a woman introduced to me as the 
wife of Pascual Orozco, but who was in reality 
only a girl of higher class, who had tumed 
soldadera to be near the man she loved, scouts 
brought word that a small force of Federals 
was at Ojo de Agua, fifteen or twenty’ miles 
south of Gallego, and that they had refused to 
surrender. 

Villa and Federico Luque, son of the revolu- 
tionary general who had been fighting for Madero 
along the border, were sent with nearly four 
hundred men to capture these Federals, and, 
after some argument, I accompanied them, 
while behind the little force trailed the women 
who carried and cooked the food. In those days 
neither the Federal nor rebel armies in Mexico 
had commissariat departments. 

As we approached Ojo de Agua we saw a 
village of perhaps a dozen buildings, with one 
stone structure in the centre—the old cuartel or 
barracks, built when the Apaches were ra‘ding 
down out of Arizona and New Mexico into this 
region. We made no attempt at concealment, 
but rode to within half a mile of this old fort 
and sent in a messenger to demand the surrender 
of the garrison. As always with Villa, he put 
himself, whencver he could, in front of the whole 
rebel movement—ahead even of Francisco 
Madero, the leader of the revolution. He 
demanded the surrender in his own name, though 
in real'ty Orozco was at that time his superior, 
in command. 


The garrison responded by shooting the mes- 
senger dead from a porthole, without even the 
formality of opening the door. ‘Then we swept 
down on the town. All that day an incessant 
Tifle-fire was kept up, with here and there a 
revolutionist killed, but no damage that I could 
see to the cuartel or its defenders. We could 
not get close enough to charge the building 


Villa (centre) and some of his “ gene: 


because of a machine-gun, which, set on a pile 
of stones on the roof of the barracks, swept the 
four roads that centred in front of the structure. 
‘That afternoon Villa called a council of war, 
composed of Luque, a Boer under-officer named 
Laager or Laaker, and himself. While they were 
conferring I walked of toward a small adobe 
house on the outskirts of the village and there 
found half-a-dozen women packing dynamite 
into small tin cans, leaving short lengths of 
fuse to trail over the edge. They were making 
bombs for use against the cuartel, and I stopped 
to watch them. This was the kind of work I 
wanted to do, and when I returned to Villa’s 
headquarters I told him so, but he only laughed. 
Such work was well enough for Indian women, 
he said, but not for the ‘‘ dove of Mextco.” 
That afternoon we withdrew from the attack, 
leaving twenty or twenty-five dead in the village 
and ten or fifteen wounded who might die or 
live, as Fate decreed. There was no physician, 
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no hospital service, and no way to aid them, 
so they met their end as I have seen hundreds 
of Mexicans die—stolidly, indifferently, fre- 
quently with only a request for a moment in 
which to take a last puff at a cigarette. 

All night we lay hidden behind a range of 
sandhills, possibly half a mile on the other side 
of Ojo de Agua, for we made a wide détour 
and came up 
on the village 
from a flank 
opposite that 
on which we 
made the morn- 
ing attack. 
We were up 
with the dawn, 
and Villa 
seemed dis- 
tracted. “ Get 
me some 
breakfast!” 
he ordered, and 
for the first 
time in my life 
1 began to fear 
himas he paced 
up and down 
behind a mes- 
quite tree, his 
face set in a 
scowl, cursing 
the Federals 
and his own 
bad luck. I 
had no idea. 
where to get 
breakfast, but I went to a group of women— 
sandal-shod Indian squaws who had come with 
Luque’s_men—and bought tortillas and little 
pieces of meat from them. I ought to have 
taken what [ wanted, without price, and in the 
name of Villa, but I did not know this then, 
so I carried the food back to him and he ate 
like an animal. Eating seemed to put him in 
better spirits, and he kissed me, rumpled my 
hair roughly, and, with his arm around me, led 
me up the sandhills to where, through a little 
opening, we could see the village below. 

For a long time Villa, lving beside me so that 
we should not be seen, watched the town through 
his field-glasses ; then he handed them to me. 
Ilooked. and saw, walking unconcernedly towards 
the cuartel, kicking up the dust carelessly with 
his bare feet, a boy of perhaps twelve years. 
Otherwise, the village seemed asleep, until, 
down one of the cross streets, I beheld another 
boy similarly occupied, and, presently, in the 
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other road which I could see, there appeared 
still another lad. 

‘They met in front of the cuartel, and, as boys 
might be expected to do, fell to playing in the 
road. The two sentries, in their little stone 
windows at either side of the great oak door, 
paid scant attention to the youngsters, who 
played for a few minutes and then separated, 
one going to the r:ght and one to the left along 
the front of the cuartel, the third remaining 
standing before the door. 

Suddenly I saw each boy draw back his right 
arm, and almost instantly there was a pud 
of dust from the roof of the building, and, a 
second or two later, a decp, dull “ boom.” Then 
came another and another, the three so close 
together as to seem almost simultaneous. 

‘she boys on e'ther side had disappeared, 
running down the streets, but the little fellow 
in the middle was caught by a bullet from the 
rifle of one of the sentries before he had taken a 
dozen steps. ‘Ihe crack of the rifle came to 
my ears, but before the sound arrived I had 
seen the little figure crumple up into a heap and 
lie still. 

“his was my introduction to the “ dynamite 
boys ”’—those fearless, fanatic little lads who 
have done almost as much as machine-guns 
to win battles for the revolutionists of Mexico. 

Villa leaped to his feet, the detonations of 
the dynamite having told him that the boys 
had done their work, though without the glasses 
he could not see what had happened. As he 
snatched them from my hand, I told him what 
the lads had done, and when I described the 
death of the little fellow who had deliberately 
taken the most dangerous post, and got a bullet 
for his reward, he swore vengeance on the com- 
mandcr of the post. 

In a few minutes there came more dynamite 
explosions, though I could sce no boys, and 
Villa told me they were caused by bombs hurled 
by other lads from the roofs of neighbouring 
buildings. Rifle-shots cracked out now and 
then from the portholcs, so that I suppose 
other bovs went the way of the little fellow 
who still lay ina tumbled heap in the road. 

After the second series of explosions, Villa 
called his men, and we moved out on to the plain 
until we entirely surrounded the village. The 
machine-gun on the roof of the cuartel opened 
fire, but the range was too great, and it soon 
stopped, though the Mauser rifles of the Federals 
ins'de the building kept up an intermittent 
popping, the bullets whining over our heads, 
kicking up the dust in the valley below us, and 
now and then emptying one of our saddles. 
Finally Luque, a little wiser in war than Villa, 
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ordered the men to dismount and lie on the 
ground. 

Villa led me behind a pile of fresh clay, the 
workings of a brickyard, in-rear of which he had 
established his headquarters, and went out 
to his men. More dynamite explosions shook 
the air, and a bullet hit one of our men, 
as he lay watching the town about twenty 
feet from my protecting pile of earth. I 
saw him raise his head and fall forward as 
the shot struck him between his eyes, and I 
heard the gurgle in his throat, but somehow 
or other it did not affect me. I, who had never 
seen anything killed before, paid no more atten- 
tion to this tragedy than I would to-day to a 
moving picture. So does one’s nature change 
under stress of circumstance ! 

I sat there and watched that dead Ind‘an 
for nearly half an hour, speculating as to what 
he might have been, whence he came, why he 
was in the revolution, and what his soldadera 
would think and do when she knew he was 
dead. Then my. attention was distracted by 
about fifty Yaqui Ind’ans—great six-footers, 
marching with a stride which was almost a run— 
coming up from the rear. With them were 
their women, each one armed, each marching 
with her man, and as ready to fight as she had 
been to carry her master’s food earlier in the 
day. 

Then I thought of my dead brother and of my 
dead Eduardo up at Juarez. I looked again 
at these armed Yaqui Amazons, and I crept 
over to the dead Indian and took his rifle, his 
two belts of cartridges, and his revolver. The 
bullets were now humming more frequently 
over the ficld, but I crept back in safety, and 
when I stood up behind my mound of earth 
I was armed from head to heel, a fully-equipped 
fighting woman. 

Thus Villa found me, and, kissing me, he 
said: ‘Come on, little soldieress; we shall 
see some fighting now.” 

We mounted and moved at a gallop across 
th: short plain, the diapason of the dynamite 
keeping time to the lighter music of the galloping 
hoofs. Gaining the shelter of the scattered 
buildings, we opened fire from them on the 
cuartel, The bombing with dynamite kept 
on relentlessly. One wing of the cuartel was 
blown in, and a shattered bit of the coping at 
the top showed where a part of the roof had 
also fallen. 

Presently a young Indian, running close to 
the ground, gained a point behind a low adobe 
wall just in front of the great door. Lying there, 
he shortened the fuse on his bomb—made from an 
old tin can that had once held corn or: tomatoes 
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Solciers of Villa's army—They are mostly Indians, with one or two half-breeds. 


—lit it from a cigar, the last he would ever 
smoke, and, rising to his feet in full view of the 
garrison, hurled it straight into the oaken portal. 
It seemed to me that he must have been dead 
ere he threw it, for a dozen rifles cracked and he 
sank down behind his wall without a sound. 

“The door, split as if by some giant axe, fell 
apart, and the Yaqui horde from the mountains 
of Sonora swept into the cuartel. Fascinated 
by the fighting, I stepped from behind my corner 
of the house, and there I stood till the firing 
ceased and Villa dragged out the commander 
of the post, a little, grey-moustached man, 
and the survivors of his garrison—about fifteen 
of the original fifty. Dynamite had accounted 
for most of the rest, with here and there one dead 
from a rifle-bullet which had found its way 
through a porthole. 

Villa led the old man a few steps down the 
wall of the cuartel, called five of his men with 
rifles, lined them up ten or fifteen feet in front 
of the brave old officer, and bellowed ‘“‘ Fuego / 
Fuego!” 

Before the rifles could speak his death-sentence, 
the little man waved his right hand in the air 
and shouted at the top of his cracked old voice :— 

“Viva Mejico! Viva Diaz——” and died 
with the name of his master on his lips. 

As he lay, the fingers of one hand fluttering 
a mute supplication to the air he would never 
breathe again, Villa walked to his side and, 
drawing his pistcl. fired a needless bullet into 
the old soldier’s face. 


Thus ended the Ife of Major Eduardo Ortega 
—the father, as I learned two years later, of . 
the boy Eduardo I had loved what seems to 
me centuries ago! Sometimes I wonder if 
Villa murdered my Eduardo to get me, as he 
murdered Eduardo’s father because he had 
defended a post entrusted to him by the man he 
served. For the old major was one of the few 
commanders of the Federal army who had 
fought for Porfirio Diaz in the early wars of the 
Second Republic, while the ’seventies were yet 
young. 

Whatever affection or admiration for Villa 
might have been in my heart that June day 
died when he killed this man. Henceforth, 
until I left him, I was his companion because 
he had the power to force me to be, but I defied 
him so often and annoyed him so much that I 
believe he was as happy as I when I left him. 

What little there was to loot in Ojo de Agua 
the Villistas took, including six women, two of 
them young and beautiful. The four older 
women fell into the ways of the revolutionists 
immediately, but one of the Almanagra sisters 
killed herself with young Luque’s pistol, and 
the other died a short time after we reached 
Juarez—broken-hearted. Thus it has been all 
over Mexico; women have been the chief suf- 
ferers from the revolutions, and it will be half 
a century before the better-class womanhood 
of Mexico recovers from the blow dealt it by the 
bandit-revolutionists who have reduced the 
country to anarchy, 
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“The door, split as if by some giant axe, fell apart, and the Yaqui horde from the mountains of Sonoro swept into the ‘cuart 
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In June, Francisco I. Madero went to Mexico 
City, whence Porfirio Diaz had fled in May, and 
where Francisco Leon de la Barra ruled harm- 
lessly as President ad interim. Villa and Orozco, 
the real victors of the revolution, were left in 


the barren and looted north of Mexico, while 
the eleventh-hour revolutionists and foreign 
soldiers of fortune were taken by Madero to 
share in his triumph at Mexico City. 

This marked the beginning of the end of the 


Madero Government, even before its representa- 
tive had taken his seat in the National Palace. 
In July, 1911, disaffection appeared among the 
troops at Juarez, at Casas Grandes, at Chihuahua 
City, at Saltillo, at Monterrey—in every town, 
in fact, where the forces of Villa and Orozco had 
been scattered, and in less than a year Pascual 
Orozco had the backing of almost every sold‘er, 
except the two thousand odd controlled by Villa, 
for a new revolution against Madero. 

Long before these things came to pass, how- 
ever, I had left Francisco Villa. Passing one 
day through the streets of Juarez, whither we 
had come after the fight at Ojo de Agua and the 
surrender of Chihuahua City, I heard a woman 
say to another: “ Look ; there goes one of Don 
Pancho’s wives !”” 

‘The other: laughed. 
she asked. 

“Oh, this is about the fifteenth ! ” 

Villa’s long absences, 


“How many has he?” 
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the hotel dining-rooms and ca/és. Looted money 
was plentiful among the members of Villa’s 
staff, and for the first time I began to see life~ 
as the Americans live it, and to enjoy myself in 
the company of a man more nearly of my own 
class and temperament. 

‘Then, one day, as we were riding across the 
international bridge which links El Paso and 
Juarez, I met Francisco Villa, with a woman and 
child, coming in an automobile from the American 
city. I huddled in the back of our own car. 
Villa and Pinillos exchanged salutes, but my 
“ husband ” did not see me, or, if he did, he 
made no sign. 

“Who is that wth Pancho ? ” I asked. 

“That?” echoed Pinillos, as if doubting 
the sincerity of my question. ‘‘ Why, that is 
the general's wife, the Sciiora Luz Corral de 
Villa.” 

So it was true, then! I sat silent until we 
had come to the heart 


his frequent trips 

across the border, and 

his failure to take me 

with him whenever he 

went anywhere, or to 

introduce me to the 

Americans:;and ‘Mexi- 

cans with whom. he - 
was in almost daily con- 

ference, had already 

made me _ suspicious. 

Now I was doubly so, 
and‘ after a night’s 

thougit I determined ~ 
to call jealousy to Iny 
aid’ to find if he- still 
cared for me, or if he 
held me as more than 
merely one of his 
soldaderas. 

On tie staT of Villa 
was a young captain, 
Juan Escalon Pinillos. 
To him I directed my 
attentions, because he 
seemed the best- 
educated and most 
intelligent of the men 
with whom Villa had 
surrounded himself. 
We were together con- 
stantly, but Villa paid 
no heed. We crossed 
to El Paso and visited 


Franeisco Villa and his legal wife, 


of El Paso, and then 
Pinillos directed the 
driver to carry us 
along the good road 
to Isleta, a little 
Indian village a few 
miles out of El Paso. 
When we left the city, 
unable to keep qu'et 
any longer, I told h'm 
the whole story of mv 
life. He comfotted 
me, told me I was net 
married to Villa, end 
asked me to marry him, 

We returned to 
Juarez and were 
married, and [ immc- 
diately left the house 
Villa had provided for 
me. ‘Two days lator 
the qu’xot’c nature of 
this strange leader of 
Mexican revolutions 
appeared, when he pro- 
moted my husband to 
he a colonel on his sta”’, 
and sent me a bag 
containing a thousand 
pesos in silver as a 
wedding-present, with 
a message hoping that 
I was well and con- 
tented ! 


Sefiora Luz Corral de Villa 


(Tobe continued.) 


Strange Stories of the War. 


ILLUSTRATED BY G. I]. EVISON. 


Alll sorts of odd things are happening in the Great War, not only in connection 

with the actual fighting—over the details of which, of course, a veil must often 

be cast—but on the human side. Millions of men cannot be transplanted to 

unusual environments without producing a crop of curious episodes—sometimes 

tragic, sometimes broadly humorous, sometimes mysterious and uncanny. Here 

is a selection of some of these little incidents, contributed by our readers in 
connection with the competition recently announced. 
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was during the dreary, trying days of the 

winter of 1914-15, when my regiment was 
holding a part of the line near Armentiéres, 
that I was the principal actor in one of 
the funniest incidents which I experienced 
during my fifteen months at the Front. 

During our advance just a few weeks previously, when 
we took Armentiéres, I picked up a German sniper's 
rifle with telescopic sights, and as there was no lack of 
Hun ammunition—there were tons of it lying about— 
T soon became a crack shot with the weapon and gained 
quite a reputation as a sniper myself. One evening, just 
as it was getting dusk, one of our young subalterns—as 
brave a man as ever wore the King’s uniform, and who 
a little later made the supreme sacrifice me tumbling 
in over the parapet, on his return from a little reconnoitring 
trip into No Man’s Land, with the news that the Boches 
were massing for an attack behind some farm buildings on 
our left front. Running almost at right angles from our 
trench up to the farm buildings was a ditch, and thinking 
that the enemy might try to creep along this he detailed 
me to watch the entrance to it, which was close by one of 
the farm buildings. He knew from experience that I could 
hit anything I saw at that distance with my special rifle, 
and so he stood behind me and watched. 

Presently, in the semi-darkness, I saw a small dark 
object emerge from the back of the building and move down 
the entrance of the watercourse. It looked exactly like 
the helmet of a Boche crawling along with his body hidden 
by the banks of the ditch, so I took careful aim and fired, 
and over went the object. ‘ Number one,” 1 grunted, with 
satisfaction, and the lieutenant behind me whispered, 
“Good lad! Keep your lamps open for the next one.” 
A minute or so later another appeared, and as I fired again 
and saw him disappear, I said, ‘** Number two,” with all 
the pride imaginable. 

Well, to cut this yarn short, I served two more in exactly 
the same way, and the officer remarked, “I reckon that 
will show them that line of route is rather unsafe.” He 
had scarcely made the remark, however, when another 


Germans 


LAX. 


ith Wings 


little black obiect appeared. In the dim light I could have 
sworn to the outlines of a Boche helmet, and could imagine 
the Boche’s ugly face under it, so I again took careful 
aim and fired. By this time I had become the centre of 
interest of quite a number of our boys, and a yel! of 
laughter went up when an awful cackling and flapping 
of wings followed, and it dawned on us that I had shot 
five fowls belonging to a poor French farmer instead of 
five of our enemies across the way! For a long while after 
I was greeted daily with the question, “ Who shot the 
Germans with wings ?” But I always believed that that 
outburst of laughter caused the Germans to come to the 
conclusion that we were in too lively a mood that evening 
for them to attack with any chance of success. 
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The oie pthc 


Wuen the First Canadian Division lay at 
Valcartier, Quebec, in September, 1914, awaitin; 
embarkation orders, Lieutenant P—— G—, of 
the roth Battalion, was awakened on three 
successive nights by a vivid dream in which he 
fancied himself shot in the head just as he went 
to clamber over the top of a British trench to 
attack the enemy line. The end of each dream 
came as he put his hand to his head to feel the 
extent of the imagined injury, and he only became 
fully awake when a look at his hand showed no 
blood on it. 

At the battle of Festubert, in May, 1915, 
P—— G—— was a company commander, and a 
captain in rank. His company was detailed to 
make an attack on the Bexhill Redoubt. Just as 
he was about to clamber over the parapet a private 
of his company said, “Me first, captain. I’m 
single; you're married.” As G—— tumed to 
protest the private raised himself up, but fell at 
once. At that moment G— realized that the 
parapet he was about to climb was the very one 
he had seen in his dream at Valcartier! Instinc- 
tively he put his hand to the right side of the 
fallen man’s head, and his fingers found the hole 
the bullet had made. He looked at the blood on 
his hand, glanced at the dead man, and then scaled 
the parapet and launched himself forward without 
fear. He came through that fight unwounded, 
though he was hit later; but he claims that. 
he would have been ki'led, as foretold in his 
three dreams at Valcartier, but for the gallant 
private who insisted on taking his place on the 


parapet. 


Premoniti on of Death 


THE men of the First Canadian Division who came 
unscathed through the smashing fight at Ypres, the battle 
of Festubert, and the Givenchy cyclone in April, May, and 
June of 1915, almost all believed they could not be killed. 
‘they had seen so many comrades fall, and had so many 
narrow escapes themselves, that they assumed the bullet 
was not moulded that could get them. One exception was 
a member of the 13th Battalion (Canadian Black Watch). 
He had a premonition of death, and saw his fate in every 
shell that burst in sight and every bullet that zipped 
past him. Each time he went into the trenches he died 
a thousand times in imagination, and he was a helpless, 
hopeless, useless object the last time we went into the 
line in front of Ploegsteert Woods. He never smiled, 
whistled or sang when in the firing-line ; he was literally 
obsessed with the fear of death. On the morning following 
his last night in the trenches, however, he was smiling 
broadly. ‘he company were snug in billets, and he was 
preparing to shave, whistling as he stropped his razor. 
Suddenly a careless draft man, without warning, exploded 
a cartridge that lay forgotten in the breech of his rifle. 
The bullet pierced the brain of the man with the razor, 
and he died within a few moments. Not till then did his 
comrades realize that his fear of death was based upen 
a presentiment that came true. though not at all in the 
manner the unfortunate man expected. 


a 
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In 1913 I went to Scotland to stay with a friend who 
employed an excellent butler, whose name was Simmons. 
He was remarkable for his peculiar figure ; he had a bull- 
neck, a queer-shaped head, and a most imposing “ cor- 
poration.” Saas 

In 1915 I found myself one October night a soldier in 


WE were a snug and 
happy party as we sat 
around the blazing fire 
in the old barn which 
was used as the 
battalion store and 
headquarters guard- 
room. Our talk was 
mostly about spies and 
the advantages—not to 
speak of the honour—- 
of capturing one, the 
advantages, of course, 
being a five-pound note 
and a fortnight in 
“Blighty,” and — the 
various tales about 
these elusive gentry 
naturally enough kept 
us on the gui ove. 
The sentries had been 
relieved at 10 p.m., and 
everything reported 
quiet. No. 1 post was 
the entrance to the 
main road, and No. 2 


a “listening patrol,” separated from my comraces. I 
was in No Man’s Land, and was conscious of enemy 
listeners not far from me. The night was black, 
star-shells rrequent, and I was pushing forward to 
my appointed position, pausing every now and then 
as a star-shell lighted up the ground for hundreds 
of yards around. During one of these enforced 
halts I went cold, for I saw, fifty yards from me 
and dressed in German uniform, a man who looked 
strangely familiar. Surely I had seen that queer 
figure before? Yes, of course I had, It was the 
alleged “ Simmons,” my friend’s butler! There was 
no shadow of doubt about it. 

Six months later I happened to be riding a 
motor-cycle through a French village. The road was 
appalling, the traffic thick, and a party of German 
prisoners was working on the road. Suddenly one 
of them stepped out of a door in the wall just in 
front of me. I glanced at him; it was bull-necked 
“Simmons " again! The encounter so startled me 
that I applied my brake, skidded, and fell with 
a crash just short of him. When I recovered con- 
sciousness I was in a British Red Cross hospital, with a 
British N.C.O. who had been with the working party 
beside me. 

“What is the name of that man wh» caused my 
accident ?” I said. F 
* Adolf Ruegg,” he replied. 
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post on some rising ground af the back of the barn, 
overlooking the village. About 11 p.m. I—the N.C.O. in 
charge—was preparing to do justice to the blankets, when 
—phut ! phut !—the sound of two near-by shots rang 
out, and No. 2 sentry rushed in and: gave the alarm, 
stating that someone had deliberately shot at him, the 
bullets passing close enough to make him duck. 

“ Boys, a spy!” I hazarded, and grabbing our rifles 
we rushed out and clambered up the bank. All was quiet. 
The dim outline of the church and a few cottages could 
be seen, and about forty yards away a fire was burning at 
the back of a billet belonging to the Manchesters. 

“* We'll investigate this, boys,” I said, so away we went 
cross the common in extended order, but drew a blank. 
Around the church and gravestones we went—another 
blank ; so we came back as far as the fire in the Manchester 

illet. A man was bending over it, making some tea. 

“ Have you heard any shots to-night? Any unusual 
@ounds? How long have you been out here?” were 
some of our inquiries, but as we obtained no information 
of any value we went back to the guard-room. 

Half an hour later, all being quiet. the sentry resumed 
his duty, and I was again about to lie down when— 
phut! ! phut !—shots rang out again, and the sentry came 
an and Eid he’d be hanged if he was going to stand and be 


“Some” Tri 


‘WHEN Germany first went crazy and thcught she 
€ould “clean up” Great Britain and several other 
mations I was in the Hawaiian Islands. I soon 
decided to take a hand in the big “scrap,” but 
not being flush of money Thad to travel the “ hobo.” 
and “working tourist” route, and this is how I 
reached London :— 

(x) From Honolulu to Portland, Oregon, as a 
stowaway on a lumber barque; (2) as a “hobo,” 
“ beating ” passenger and freight trains, from Port- 
land to Galveston, Texas; (3) from Galveston to 
Havre, France, as seaman on a cotton ship: (4) on 
@ military pass from Havre to London. 

The journey took over two months, the distance 
@ravelled being close on fourteen thousand miles, 
‘and ‘not once did I pay a cent for railroad or steam 
boat fare. 

I had several uncomfortable and more or less 
exciting experiences. More than once I was nearly 
frozen while crossing the Rockies in Colorado, and 
twice I was fired at by railroad police, a bullet 
gine through my hat on one occasion. At Las 

» New Mexico, I was arrested and iven sixty 
days’ “road gang” by a “hyphenated” J.P., but 
I escaped in less than an hour by knocking out the 
Mexican-Indian guard. 

I also had a little excitement at sea, being nearly 
washed overboard during a gale in mid-Atlantic. Off 
the Bishop Light, moreover, a “ U’’-boat tried to end 

travels by letting go with two “tin fish,” both 
Missing the ship by « few yards.—SToxgr, R.N. 
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made a target of. Calling two men, we rushed ouf, fully 
determined to see the matter through, and stalked quietly 
up to a hedge at the back, fingers on triggers and all our 
senses alert 

Peering over, a sudden suspicion dawned on me. 

“ Keep perfectly still,” I whispered, “and aim at the 
fire in the Manchester billet.” 

In this position we waited for a matter of ten minutes, 
when through the gloom we saw a figure stealthily approach- 
ing the fire. My suspicions were correct. One of those 
confounded Manchesters was ‘ putting the wind up us” 
by the simple device of throwing a few live rounds on the 
fire! 

“ Ready, boys,” I whispered. All unsuspecting, the 
Manchester man reached out his hand to drop a few more 
cartridges into the flames. 

“ Fire!” Bang! bang! The sparks flew up from the 
fre and dedi cons again, but not a sound was to be 

ears 

“ Well, boys,” I said, “ you can sleep in peace to-ni 
That is the last of that spy. We will have a walk aroun 
the morning to have a look at the corpse.” 

We were rather glad when morning came to find that 
a burying party was not wanted ; but that was the finish 
ot the spy peril in that particular village. 
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'W ang Yin-Shee and the Panther. 


By CHAS. A. JAMIESON, of the China Inland Mission, Kweichow, China. 


ILLUSTRATED BY WARWICK REYNOLDS. 


A missionary's story of a Chinese hunter’s terrible experience—a death- wrestle with a huge 


panther. 


HE inhabitants of Lone Hill Village, 
» in the province of Kweichow, China, 
(Gq) have witnessed and heard of many 
encounters with the panthers which 
constantly prey upon their dogs, 
their poultry, and their pigs ; but of all the wild 
aifrays which have occurred in that small dis- 
trict none has stood out so conspicuously or 
caused so much comment as that of Wang 
Yin-shee and his perilous tussle with a panther. 
From time immemorial wild animals in the 
Lone Hill district have avenged their inferiority 
on their human supplanters by periodic depreda- 
tions on any unwary victim who presented a 
suitable object of attack. On one occasion, for 
instance, a mother sent her son to draw water 
from a well a few hundred yards from the house. 
The boy put the two buckets on his shoulders, 
by means of the usual pole, and approached the 
well to dip the buckets in. A hungry hyena was 
lurking near the water-hole, and in an instant it 
caught the unsuspecting boy by the middle. 
The lad emitted a frightened yell, and the 
mother saw the two buckets fly into the air. 
She ran to the scene as fast as her bound feet 
would allow her, but was too late; the brute 
made off with the unfortunate boy suspended 
from his strong jaws. ‘The mother, in the agony 
and desperation of despair, gave chase, but could 
not prevent the hyena from devouring her son 
at its leisure. 
Another family 


lost a son in a similar unfortu- 
nate manner. o boys were sent to the hills 
to cut firewood. ‘They had reached a spot where 
there were plenty of trees, and were unloosing 
their curved bills from their girdles to commence 
cutting, when they were confronted by two big 
hyenas. ‘The boys fled, but the animals headed 
them oif, and the two together sprang on one of 
the boys. ‘The other lad escaped. and fled home 
in terror. Hastily the enraged and_ terror- 
stricken father rushed out, armed with a farm 
implement, but when he arrived on the scence of 
the attack he found that the savage beasts had 
made off, leaving hardly any traces of their 
victim. 


Very few men have gone through such an ordeal and lived to tell the tale. 
story is true in every detail,” writes Mr. Jamieson; ‘‘the hunter concerned lives in my 


«The 
listrict.”” 


To all such four-footed murderers Wang 
Yin-shee was a bitter foe, and the acknowledged 
champion of Lone Hill Village. For twenty or 
thirty years he had carried on a ruthless war of 
revenge against wild beasts—tigers, panthers, 
and hyenas. Revenge, to the Chinese mind, 
consists not so much in the slaughter of the 
offender as in the amount of money that can be 
wrung out of that individual. and it must not be 
imagined that Wang had any higher motives 
in his attacks on the ruthless fauna of his district 
than mere money-making. Nevertheless, the 
motive of Wang’s labours cannot affect our 
appreciation of what is perhaps one of the most 
terrible encounters a man ever had with’ wild 
beasts. 

China is a land of experts. One man is the 
local specialist in stone-building, another makes 
chalk, a third extracts cinnamon-oil, a fourth is 
the chief cannon-maker. Nobody attempts to 
imitate, nobody runs rival trades ; but, when- 
ever anything requires doing specially Welt, -all, 
with one accord, seek out the local~expert. 
Wang Yin-shee was the expert hunter ‘of ‘Lone 
Hill Village. Some specially feroci 
would attack a victim in the distric 
people would promptly say: “ Noone 

can catch this brute.” So it happened the 
a fierce panther was reported at Red Grain: Flat, 
not far from Lone Hill, Wang determined: that 
he would end its days. He little knew How near 
the beast would come to ending his own ! 

“ Come, old First,” he said to his son. in the 
usual Chinese manner of addressing children in 
Kweichow. “‘ We shall go out of doors.” 

“Where to? ” asked the boy. : 

“To get that demon panther at Red Grain 
Flat ” answered Wang. 

Wang had the reputation of bringing some- 
thing home every time he went out, and it was 
not an unknown thing for him to remain up a 
tree a whole night to ‘‘ bag ” a batch of squirrels, 
or other small animals. Wang’s son. therefore, 
had every confidence that his father would be 
able to give a good account of himself ‘with the 
Red Grain animal, be it panther, tiger, or hyena. 
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After their morning meal they gathered the'r 
apparatus together—home-made powder, home- 
made iron bullets, an old jingal, a powder-horn, 
and the “fire” for the charge. A Chinese 
jingal, by the way, is not a thing to be played 
with carelessly. It is a standing wonder to 
travellers to note with what temerity the China- 
man will risk his life with crazy instruments, 
and the jingal is no exception. It is made by 
a gun expert—and those who have the money 
get their gun made by the best expert. Poorer 
people have guns made by anybody who will 
do them cheaply, probably bargaining to get 
the weapon at a still lower figure by supplying 
half the iron in the form of old horse-shoes. 
When the jingal comes forth from the furnace 
and the hammer, any defects it possesses are 
glibly attributed by the manufacturer to the 
bad iron supplied. 

That Wang and men of his type are able to 
make such good use of the jingal redounds not 
only to their credit, but to their utter recklessness. 

Well, Wang Yin-shee and his boy collected 
their articles of offence and defence, and set 
out for Red Grain Flat. 

About a mile distant from the Flat stood the 
house of the ‘ Shooter.” a small cottage covered 
with straw. The “ Shooter” was also a local 
celebrity. He carried on the same trade as 
Wang, but with this difference—he confined 
himself mostly to small game. He was the 
** yun-hand ” of the place, and as the “‘ Shooter ” 
he was widely known. He is fated to play a 
part in this story. 

As Wang and his boy approached the Flat, 
threading their way through the rocky, sugar- 
loaf-shaped hills for which this province is noted, 
they saw d stinct traces of the recent presence of 
the panther. Wang loaded his jingal, and got 
it ready. ‘The weapon is loaded by the muzzle, 
and the cap is held in the sportsman’s hand, 
ready to be placed on the nipple when the gun 
is to be discharged. With his crazy weapon 
in readiness, Wang approached the place where 
the traces of the brute were freshest. ‘The 
marks were those of a huge animal, and the 
hunter’s heart beat fast as he told his boy to wait 
behind while he went to investigate. He had 
not gone very far round the, base of the little 
bush-covered hill before he saw the magnificent 
brute in its native haunts. He was much im- 
pressed with its fine size. and visions of a big 
price for the animal floated through his brain. 
With lightning rapidity he manceuvred for a 
good position, where he could get in a tell’ng 
shot at the beast, which by this time was aware 
of his presence, and was regarding him with no 
little suspicion and anger. 
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Wang fitted the cap to the nipple, raised his 
weapon, and fired. For once, however, the 
hunter failed to register a first-class shot, and 
the consequences were rather serious. At the 
sound of the gunshot Wang’s son came running 
up, but the panther, though feeling far from 
comfortable, was anything but incapacitated: 
‘The angle at which Wang’s son approached 
brought him closer to the animal than his father 
was. The panther, maddened by the rude 
treatment it had received from Wang, soon 
showed that it intended to redress its griev- 
ances. With a roar which struck terror into 
the boy’s heart, and a bound that sent the 
dead leaves and branches flying in all directions, 
it tore down on Wang’s son. The lad was 
terrified, and made the welkin ring with his 
shout of horror. Undisturbed by the turmoil, 
however, the beast dashed at him and caught 
his leg below the knee in its jaws. 

Like a flash, like the sudden lightning from an 
azure sky, a figure shot from the thicket, straight 
towards the beast and its little victim. Before 
those cruel fangs had time to crush their prey 
the panther was torn from its angry grasp and 
hurled backwards, like a thieving puppy caught 
by an angry housewife. Wang Yin-shee’s wits 
were never clearer, Lis brawny muscles never 
more ready for action, his feet never more swift. 
Desperately he flung himself at the hated brute 
which was seeking to tear the life out of his 
son. Away went his jingal, off flew his head- 
band, and with the instinct of a father and a 
fighter he wrenched the surprised beast back 
and tore it away from the frightened boy. 

It was an act more of impulse than courage ; 
nevertheless, it commands the utmost respect 
for h’s spirit of daring. 

Wang’s wits were quick, but there is some- 
thing quicker than the wit of man—the instinct 
of the brute. Like a flash the panther turned 
to discover the cause of this new assault, and 
leapt at its new assailant. With the presence 
of mind and the deftness of a veteran hunter, 
Wang flew at the animal’s throat. buried his 
face in its left shoulder, and guided those terrible 
outstretched claws to either side of his own 
neck. ‘Ihe panther was surprised, but only 
for the moment. Recovering, it bent itself 
with a terrible fury to the task of crushing its 
antagonist. But Wang Yin-shee was quick 
of action, His brawny muscles, toughened by 
many vears of struggle with the forces of Nature, 
strung up and tightened I’ke wires. The deadly 
beast felt itself drawn in a powerful embrace 
against the Chinaman’s chest. Its  slavering 
jaws were on the right side of Wang’s head, 
which was pressed close to its right ear. Its 
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forelegs protruded harmlessly on either side of 
his neck, like a pair of small shafts. And there 
they stood locked—man and beast in a death- 
grip. ‘ 
Meanwhile the boy looked ruefully at his 
damaged leg, and tears of fright and pain fell 


from his eyes. It was some time before he 
awoke to his father’s plight, and when he did 
he could offer no assistance, but stood helplessly 
crying, looking on at the tragic struggle. 

The Chinese have a saying that when one is 
in a tight corner and cannot see a way out one 


is like a man on a tiger’s back. To: 
come down means to be torn to shreds; 
to remain on the animal means. all: 
the horrors of a wild, dangerous ride, 
with starvation as the outcome. Wang: 
was in a very similar predicament, and: 
very soon he began to realize what 
his position meant. He had the beast 
in his grasp true enough—but what 
was he to do with the animal now that' 
he had. it ? 

It could not get away, thanks to his 
strength, but then neither could he. In 
his reeling brain there presently dawned 
an idea that 
if he could 
only throw 
the panther 
down and sit 
on it, he 
might be able 
to dispatch it 
with the gun, 
which his boy 
could load 
and give to 
him. He 
would not 
trust the lad 
himself to 
shoot, as the 
latter was 
too young 
for such 
an ordeal.- 
Gathering all 
the strength: 
at his com- 
mand, he 
made one 
mighty at- 
tempt to 
throw the 
animal. 

But all in 


vain ; a pan- 
ther of that 


size is not 
easily over- 
thrown. It 
danced about 


"Like a flash the panther tumed to discover the cause of this new assault, and leapt at ite new assailant.” on its hind 
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legs, and when he had almost obtained the , 


desired advantage, it neutralized the effect by 
sluing round on its free legs. Wildly he strove 
to unbalance the snarling beast, but without 
any success. Not only were his efforts fruitless, 
but presently it was the panther’s turn. Spring- 
ing off its back legs, it wrenched and tore in an 
effort to throw Wang over backwards, and the 
hunter sadly realized that he was only too inferior 
to the beast in quickness of movement. The 
panther, however, had also met its match ; all 
its efforts were unequal to the task of over- 
turning the hunter. Backwards and forwards, 
round and round, swayed the man and beast, 
and the gladiators at Rome never strove more 
fiercely than these two opponents. It was a 
weird and lonely fight. 

Suddenly an excruciating pain shot through 
Wang’s right arm, and he discovered, to his 
horror, that the savage brute had slued its head 
round and was crunching his muscle with its 
powerful jaws! Here, indeed, was a serious 
position. On those brawny arms hung his fate ; 
the muscles at which the enemy gnawed were 
now woven into what might be regarded as the 
thread of his life. If they gave way, he was as 
good as dead, for there was nothing left to 
protect him from the attack of his foe. 

With a mighty effort he hugged that great 
head closer to his breast, and was gratified to 
feel that the animal was baulked, for it could 
not now bite at his arm. 

‘Then Wang did a thing which might have 
proved fatal to him. ‘The head, he found, was 
an awkward thing to hug to his chest ; its very 
size prevented a good grip being obtained on it. 
If it were only farther down on his shoulder, he 
thought, he might get a better hold on it in the 
bend of his arm. To get it in this position he 
manceuvred round, and then slackened his grip 
a little, thinking, rightly enough, that the animal 
would take advantage of this relaxation to move 
its head. As it did so he calculated he would 
be able to shift his own grip to advantage, and 
get the hold he sought. 

This, however, proved a mistake. Imme- 
diately the panther felt its head loose it worked 
its jaws furiously up and down Wang’s arm, 
gnawing, biting, and struggling. In vain the 
hunter sought to get the grip he desired. The 
biting caused him great agony, and with a howl 
of mingled pain and rage he embraced the 
panther again close to his breast, resolved not to 
try the nsky experiment again. Once again he 
had the satisfaction of secing the beast pinned 
helplessly against him, unable to bite, but he 
thought ruefully of his torn arm, and wondered 
how the wounds made would tell against him 
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in his grim struggle with death. The panther, 
however, must also be losing blood from the 
gaping hole he had made with his bullet, and this 
reflection gave him some hope. 

One thing preyed upon his mind considerabl-’, 
causing him much trepidation. The animal hed 
been able to break loose once and gnaw his arm. 
Supposing it were able to get round the other 
way, and attack his throat! ‘The thought made 
his blood run cold. If it was only able to bite 
his throat as long as it had gnawed at his muscle, 
then he knew that the panther, and not he, 
would be the victor, and that his boy would soon 
be fatherless. 

This horror grew upon him the longer the 
struggle lasted, and at last it almost unnerved 
him. With those great jaws foaming so close 
to him, and that hot breath coming and going 
so fast, with every now and again a terrible 
wrench that almost threw him down, it is no 
wonder that these fears were very realistic to 
him. He could not struggle thus indefinite’y ; 
his strength must eventually give out, and that 
would be the end of the matter. ‘Then a thought 
occurred to him. 

“Wang First!” he called out. 

“Way !” (“Coming’”’), answered the lad. 

“Run to the Shooter.” panted Wang; 
“run and don’t delay! Tell him to bring his 
loaded gun and shoot the panther.” 

The boy understood at once. Off he sped, as 
fast as his bleeding leg would allow—off to fetch 
the Shooter. 


Wang Yin-shee was left alone with the 
monster. 
Let it be recollected that the flat was 


three ‘“‘li”’—a mile, or thereabouts—from the 
Shooter’s house. ‘The boy would take at 
least fifteen minutes to get there over the rocky 
goat-track winding among the hills. [t would 
be twelve more minutes, at Icast. before the 
Shooter could arrive, after loading his jingal. 
Thus Wang Yin-shee knew that he must wrestle 
for the space of almost half an hour with Death- 
on-four-legs, with the red blood—drip! drip! 
drip !—trickling all the time from his arm. 

Suspense is the sting of danger, the microbe 
gnawing at the fibre. Would the Shooter be 
at home? Would he have gone out some- 
where? Was he ill? And. if so, what then ? 

“Tf only I can manage to keep him from my 
throat,” thought Wang. “I shall have to risk 
the rest. Dll hang on and see.” 

Thus for half an hour that humble hero 
struggled with suspense and death. Ever and 
anon there was a renewed gnaw at his arm, ever 
and anon a further scuffle, as the powerful brute 
tried to get away or to throw him, All the time 
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“The Shooter took careful aim with the rusty weapon and fired.” 


these two questions were burning in his mind: 
“Will he get at my throat?” and “ Will the 
Shooter come?” Lonely, agonizing, fearful 
struggle! That Chinaman’s fight for his life was 
as brave an act as ever graced the annals of a 
country. 

But at last the Shooter did come. He came 
with his loaded gun, red-faced, breathless, 
excited. Wang's ears heard the footfalls, and 
his heart danced with joy. 


“Hang on! Hang on!” yelled the Shooter. 
“ Grip him tight. I’m coming!” 

At the sound of his voice the great cat screeched 
and struggled. 

“Hang on tight! Hold his head like 
that. Don’t move!” called the Shooter 
again, as he came up, busy fixing the cap 
on the nipple of his muzzle-loader. The 
angry brute tured his blazing eyes on the 
new-comer, 
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“All right,” said Wang. “ll hold him. 
You fire.” 

The Shooter pointed his gun at the panther’s 
brain. Wang, from amidst the fur on the 
animal’s neck, almost looked down the muzzle 
of the weapon, and exerted himself to hold the 
target steady. 

The Shooter took careful aim with the rusty 
weapon and fired. The big animal’s head was 
protruding over Wang's shoulder, and it received 
the iron plug fairly in the brain. A shiver ran 
through the furry frame, and it hung limp. 
Wang heaved the body to the ground with 
a last thrust, and then fell down beside it. 
The struggle was over. Wang Yin-shee was 
more than ever the champion of Lone Hill 
Village. 

Finally he looked up at the Shooter. ‘“T 
was afraid it would get at my throat,” he said, 
quietly. He recovered after a little, and re- 


counted the whole story to the amazed Shooter ; 
Vol. xxxix.—23.. 


then the two of them examined the big panther. 
The brute measured eight feet from ncse to 
tail, and weighed, by the Chinese scale, one 
hundred and thirty catttes—about one hundred 
and seventy-five pounds. Wang sold the skin 
and the bones (which the Chinese value highly 
as medicine) for thirteen good dollars. ‘: his 
sum, to the Chinese, represents quite a hand- 
some figure, and is sufficient to purchase a good 
cow, or a horse. Of this sum he gave the 
Shooter a present of three dollars for his timely 
assistance. 

To this day Wang Yin-shee bears. as a result 
of this terrible encounter, an arm wh'‘ch has 
ceased to bend, and hangs stiffly from his right 
shoulder. But he has still suffic'ent grit to 
make himself a nasty foe to hyenas and panthers, 
besides being able to hunt his small game as 
usual. It is still said of him in Tone Hill Village: 
“He never goes out without bringing home 
every animal he meets.” 


The aviator had a bad smash at Pelotas, Brazil, caused by an 


air-pocket.” 


A FLYING MAN IN 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


The Strange Adventures of an Aviator. 
By SYDNEY H. NORTH. 


A very interesting account of a unique enterprise, specially written for “ The Wide World Magazine.” 
Mr. John G. Barron, the aviator whose exciting experiences are here related, imported a monoplane 
into South America and spent two and a half years giving exhibition flights in Argentina, 
Uruguay, and Brazil. Many of the inhabitants of the regions visited had never seen a flying 
machine before, and all sorts of odd adventures befell Mr. Barron, from being shot at as a 


monstrous bird to having his ‘plane repaired free of charge by a gang of murderers! 
but 
dangerous, and the aviator's mishaps and narrow escapes were many and various. 


a hazardous business at the best of times, 


Flying is 
in the wilds of South America it is doubly 
Mr. Barron 


had an eye for the quaint side of things, in spite of his many anxi-ties, and our readers will 
find this narrative—compiled from his notes—to be decidedly entertaining. 


ea) HEN the crippled aviator left Rivera 
he had intended steering for Bage, 
but a strong head-wind set in and, 
having only one working hand, he 
decided to descend at the village 
of Dom Pedrito. Picturesque as was the country 
over which this flight was made, it was very 
dangerous had a forced landing been necessary. 
Large cattle ranches, intersected by swampy 
areas, and several ranges of fairly high hills 
lay between the aviator and the village of his 
cho've. Then, as he approached his objective, 
the land suddenly flattened out and a fine vista 


Vv. 
of magnificent landing-grounds sprang into 
view. ‘The descent was made close to the town,. 
where he was met by a smuggler of great renown, 
one A——, the only figure of any interest in 
the place. 

Strange, indeed, was it to meet a character 
who might have stepped out of the pages of 
fiction of a hundred years ago. The man’s very 
appearance carried one back to the days of 
buccaneering. ‘Tall, gaunt, and dominating, 
with very prominent aquiline nose, a heavy 
black moustache, piercing black eyes, and reddish 
skin, here was the very figure of a man who would 
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carry out daring exploits under shadow of night, 
beneath the very nose of watchful authority. 
But for the one departure from the legitimate, 
however, this A- was a most harmless and 
law-abiding citizen. Never would he dream of 
going back on any one of his band, nor they 
on him. He justified smuggling by the simple 
assertion that all he did was to transfer the surplus 
products of one country to another whose needs 
he supplied. If these goods passed through 
the hands of officials and exporting houses, he 
pointed out, prices would be greatly enhanced 
by the bribes which were extorted. His 
system avoided all bribes and duties; hence 


armed to the teeth, travel forty or fifty miles 
across country, steering their course far from 
beaten highways, removing fences and other 
impediments to their progress, and carefully 
replacing them so that no one can detect they 
have been disturbed. Securing their loads, 
they retrace their steps to Dom Pedritc, und‘s- 
covered and uninterrupted. If opposition were 
offered, there would probably be-a_ sharp 
skirmish, 

Barron stayed but a short time at this village, 
and after giving the people the pleasure of 
seeing an exhibition flight made arrangements 
to continue his journey to Bage. He found, 

however, that he needed a 


The scene on the racecourse at Bage, where Mr. Barron gave an exhibition flight, 


he was befriending the poorer classes and pro- 
viding them with cheap necessities. During 
his stay with this notable character, Barron 
was enlightened as to the methods adopted in 
the contraband trade. Greater intimacy brought 
about greater confidence, and one day A—— led 
Barron into an inner room of his establishment. 
To his astonishment, the place was nothing more 
or less than an armoury. Daggers, rifles, and 
revolvers hung all round the walls in profusion, 
and a shirt of mail occupied a prominent posi- 
tion. What did he want all these arms for ? 
asked Barron. A—— winked his eye, but said 
nothing. Later, becoming more communicative, 
the burly smuggler confided to the aviator that 
smuggling was a serious business. The contra- 
bandists were, of course,‘ up against ” the police, 
who, although knowing full well that these 
illegitimate transactions are carried on, are 
usually too fearful of the consequences to inter- 
fere. The operations are carried out at night, 
and a number of trustworthy and fearless men, 


fresh supply of petrol, and 
a bullock-cart was sent over 
the border to obtain it. 
While awaiting the arrival 
of the petrol, another of 
those sudden storms, natural 
to the climate of Braz], 
swept down upon them. ‘| he 
machine was in the open, but 
as it was securely fastened 
down it suffered damage only 
to the extent of a broken 
wing-tip, which was speed'ly 
mended. ‘Then he set out 
en route for Bage, halting 
for a few hours only at San 
Sebastian, and arriving the 
same day at the former place. 

His landing-ground was the 
large slaughter-house of Santa 
Theresa, on the outsk'ris 
of the town. Soon after his descent Barron 
was invited by Viscount Magalhaes to stay with 
him, and although the aviator was luxuriously 
housed, the ill-treated machine had to be deprived 
of its wings before it could be safely stored 
under cover. On the following Sunday the 
usual aerial display was given at the local 
rippodrome, and was witnessed by a large 
crowd, who were held in check by a number of 
mounted pclice. In an enclosure adjoining the 
ground a large number of motor-cars were assem- 
led. As Barron made his last descent several 
of the motorists, wishing to escape before the 
rush of departure commenced, made a dash for 
the gateway. To reach this it was necessary 
to cross the flying course. One of the mounted 
police, noticing the movement of the cars, 
dashed forward, passing immediately in front 
of the flying machine. Fortunately, Barron 
had sufficient speed left to lift the machine clear 
of the officer and fly round the ground before 
making his landing. Had this not been possible 
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“One of the mounted police pasted immediately in front of the machine.” 
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At, Bage, while he was recovering from a broken wrist, Mr. 
Barron went hunting ostriches and buck from a motor-car. 


the display would have had a serious, if 
not tragic, termination. 

While staying in Bage the aviator ran 
across an old friend, one Burns, an Irish- 
man, whom he had known in Buenos Ayres. 
With the impetuosity of his race, Burns 
promptly volunteered to organize Barron’s 
public flight. He entered into this with 
great gusto, and soon made arrangements 
for hiring the racecourse and an exhibition 
match between the most famous football 
teams of the town. The prophecy of this 
exuberant Irishman was that the display 
would be the finest commercial proposition 
he had known. Tickets were issued, pur- 
chasable at the entrance gate, and guards 
were placed round the high fence at prescribed 
distances apart. Crowds poured through the 
gates, and certainly the prophecy seemed about 
to be fulfilled. Unfortunately, Burns had a 
soul above mere money, and immediately the 
display started he forgot the fondness of the 
natives for crooked ways, and left the all-impor- 
tant gate to take care of itself. The gate- 
keepers, however, saw an unexpected oppor- 
tunity to make a little money, and hesitated 
not a moment to seize it. When the performance 
was concluded and the crowd had cleared away, 
the tickets were balanced up against the cash 
in the tills. Then, alas! it was discovered that 
the same ticket had been sold three or four times 
over, and the actual receipts were about a 
third of what they should have been. 

Barron stayed in Bage for several weeks, to 
enable his broken wrist to recover its full strength, 
and these weeks were spent in the company of 
Mr. McCall, of Paysandu ox-tongue fame. 
Hunting buck and ostriches was their chief 
recreation, carried out in the most modern 
manner, not on horseback, but from a motor- 
car. 


Finally, the day of departure for 
Pelotas arrived. The machine had 
been in the open for,some time, and 
on going down to it in the morning 
Barron saw that the plane was a 
mass of little dark spots. Drawi 
nearer, he discovered ‘to his amazi 
ment that these dark spots were 
frogs! Large frogs, small frogs, fat 
frogs, thin frogs, in surprising num- 


bers, had taken possession of the 
machine. They were in the passen- 
ger’s seat, in the cabin of the pilot, 
in. the engine — everywhere. -The 


A halt for lunch. 


explanation was a simple one. The creatures 
had a predilection for castor-oil, and in some 
manner had discovered its presence and boarded 
the machine to obtain it. It was quite a task to 
clear these odd invaders out. 

Having cleared the aeroplane of its unautho- 
rized passengers, Barron started off on. his 
journey to Pelotas. ° 

He left Bage in the face of a strong head- 
wind. A little town, called Cacimbinhas, half- 
way to Pelotas, was anxious for a visit. so to 
that place he directed his course. Had he known 
anything of its situation he would have thought 
twice before venturing there. The machine 
was fairly heavily laden, sufficient oil and spare 
parts having to be carried to enable the aviator 
to get right through to Pelotas, as Cacimbinhas 
was a considerable distance from the railway. 
When Barron had risen to a height of four. 
thousand feet, a strange thing happened. 
Glancing at his altimeter, he noticed that the 
indicator did not move. Instead of rising gs 
the machine was doing, it began, curiously 
enough, to fall. The engine was apparently 
working satisfactorily, and the aviator could 
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not understand his apparent loss of height. 
A little farther on, however, the altimeter began 
to move slowly up and down. Looking first 
ahead and then beneath him, the explanation 
of this odd behaviour suddenly flashed upon 
him. He was approaching a high range of 
mountains, and the slopes of these were rising 
at a steeper gradient than the lift of his machine. 
Realizing immediately that he could not fly 
over the mountains at the height he was then 
travelling, Barron turned back in order to obtain 
an extra climb. The altimeter at once sprang 
up and behaved in its normal manner. 

Passing between the peaks of three mountains, 
a startling scene flashed into view. From the 
top of the mountains he had just scaled there 
was a sheer drop of several thousand feet, and 
at the very bottom, nestling in a thickly-wooded 
valley, lay the little town of Cacimbinhas. From 
his eyrie in the air no possible landing-place was 
visible. Land he must, however, for his petrol 
supply was quite inadequate to carry him to 
Pelotas. Planing down a few hundred feet, 
Barron realized that the place was not as un- 
promising as it looked, althcugh clumps of 
trees were dotted thickly all over the landscape. 
Eventually, after a ciicular tour of investigation, 
he decided to attempt a landing on the side of 
a hill opposite the town, in full view of the people 
who were anxiously awaiting him, ‘Ihe diffi- 
culty of this landing will be appreciated when 
it is mentioned that, although it was accomplished 
without accident, the machine could not be 
subsequently removed to the town until it had 
been taken to pieces. 

The departure from this secluded and rock- 
bound hamlet was as great a problem as th- 
arrival. Gazing up from the valley, an escape 
on a flying machine lcoked almost impossible, 
but it had to be accomplished ; so while awaiting 
favourable conditions—aeroplanes always having 
to leave the ground against the wind—the 
aviator scoured the surrounding country in 
search of a suitable place for taking off. His 
quest ended in the selection of a piece of ground 
from which the only way of getting of was by 
running downhill. At length the elements 
favoured him, and once more he set out for 
Pelotas, which he reached in safety. 

This town of Pelotas is the second largest 
in the State of Rio Grande do Sul. Apart from 
the interest taken in aviation by the wealthy 
classes and the journalists, no enthusiasm had 
apparently been aroused by the news of Barron’s 
visit, though the place is by far the most pro- 
gressive town in the State and the only one 
that possesses a_first- hotel. Situated on 
the Grand Lakes, which are approximately a 
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hundred and fifty miles long and in some places 
twenty-five miles wide, Pelotas is the only port 
of call between Rio Grande, the seaport, and 
Porto Alegre, the capital of the State. As 
Barron was flying towards his destination, he 
was able to obtain a magnificent view of these 
enormous fresh-water lakes, which constitute 
one of the most peculiar physical formations 
in the world. They are separated from the 
Atlantic Ocean by a narrow stretch of sand not 
more than a few miles in width. ‘This sand-bank 
is a barren waste, with here and there a shallow 
covering of soil. 

At the first flying display given here, the 
aviator was again conscious of the lack of interest 
and enthusiasm exhibited. This may have 
been to a great extent attributable to German 
influence. Some of the Teutons had set afloat 
a rumour that Barron was in all probability 
a spy and had flown over the border in such a 
mysterious manner just in order to detect weak 
spots. This insinuation, in fact, appeared in 
an “inspired” note in a well-known Brazilian 
paper. 

It was a choice journalistic stab in the back, 
and appeared about two wecks after Barron’s 
arrival in Pelotas. 

After a stay of several weeks, the aviator 
decided to leave for the capital of the State, 
Porto Alegre, finishing his visit with an aerial 
display. As he was starting away, a most 
extraordinary accident befell him. The meteor- 
ological conditions, he says, were precisely 
the same as those obtaining on the day of his 
previous exhibition flight. He rose from the 
same spot, at the same time in the day; the 
wind was blowing from exactly the same quarter, 
the temperature was neither higher nor lower ; 
the machine was in perfect condition. On this 
occasion, however, the aeroplane rose to a height 
of about forty feet ; then it swung round, banked 
heavily to the right, and came down sideways. 
The left-hand wing-tip caught the ground and 
crumpled up, breaking clean in half, while the 
body of the machine fell on top of it. The 
aeroplane was a complete wreck, though, for- 
tunately, the engine was scarcely touched, and 
Barron escaped without even a scratch. It 
was, however, a case of touch and go, for, as 
the machine collapsed, a piece of the under- 
carriage shot up like a sword within a few inches 
of his body. Had it struck a little lower it 
must have passed right through him. ‘Ihis 
strip of wood is clearly visible in the photo- 
graph of the machine taken after the accident. 

The disaster, however, brought some consola- 
tion to Barron, for, although his visit had been 
received rather coldly, immediately it was 
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"The left-hand wirig-tip caught the ground and crumpled up.” 
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known that an accident had befallen him he 
discovered that he had quite a number of friends 
in this Brazilian town. With the aid of the 
police, the broken aeroplane was conveyed to 
the establishment of a well-known firm of timber- 
merchants in Pelotas, Xavier Duarte and Co., 
who generously provided all the wood necessary 
to reconstruct the machine. During the work 
of rebuilding the ‘plane, Barron enjoyed the 
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several years, have flown from town to town. 
and are still alive to tell the tale. I am satisfied. 
I wish to return to the capital by air.” The 


argument was unanswerable, and the compact 
was made. 

The first flight it was decided to make was to 
Rio Grande, and in view of this the officials 
of that place were requested to select a suitable 
landing-ground. 


Information was sent as to 


¥ 


hospitality of Mr. Appleby, the only prominent 
Englishman in the town, where there were thou- 
sands of German residents. 

Captain Vernetti, the kindly chief of police, 
came to the aviator and declared his intention 
of organizing a benefit performance in the 
Coliseum to provide funds to meet the cost of 
reconstruction. ‘This generous action was splen- 
didly supported by the people of the town and 
was fully appreciated by the English stranger 
in a foreign land. 

3arron was on the point of leaving Pelotas 
when he met for the first time Colonel Ganzo 
Fernandez, one of the most prominent business 
men in Rio Grande do Sul, and, incidentally, 
the owner of most of the telephone lines in the 
State. The fame of the aviator had spread 
abroad, and Colonel Fernandez had journeyed 
from the capital, Porto Alegre, to Peletas with 
one purpose in his mind—to get in touch with 
Barron and induce the aviator to accept him 


as a passenger to the city from which he had 
come. Said Barron to the Colonel, when he 
had stated his. desire: ‘‘ Have you seen the 


aeroplane ?” “No,” replied Fernandez. “ L 
have no wish to. You have been flying now for 


Mr. Barron taking Captain Vernetti, the Chief of Police at Pelotas, for a flight. 


the precise requirements, and a reply was re- 
ceived notifying the position of a specially- 
chosen spot which it was asserted could be 
quite readily recognized from above. The 
aviator and his passenger, therefore, set off on 
their aerial journey without any qualms as to 
the difficulty of finding a safe and spacious 
haven in which to alight. The flight was not 
a long one, only between twenty and thirty 
miles, partly over the Great Lakes and partly 
over several picturesque islands. The town 
itself has the appearance from above of a huge 
sand dune, splashed here and there with various- 
sized puddles. It seemed, indeed, impossible that 
a city could be built on such a mere strip of sand. 
As they arrived over their destination, pilot 
and passenger gazed below, on the look-out 
for the selected landing-place. A little distance 
ahead a huge crowd had congregated—but 
surely they did not expect the flying machine 


to land there? ‘ Why,” said Barron to the 
Colonel, ‘even without the crowd the area 
wouldn't be large enough to allow of a safe 


descent. What are they dreaming of?” The 
Colonel smiled. undisturbed by this discovery. 
‘The ground which these good people had proudly 
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selected allowed probably less than fifty feet 
in the centre for the machine to come to rest ! 
It would have been difficult, even dangerous, 
for a balloon to have come to earth in the space 
provided, let alone an aeroplane travelling at 
from fifty to sixty miles an hour. 

The only solution was to find their own landing- 
ground, and accordingly Barron circled several 
times over the heads of the crowd and then went 
off in search of a more accommodating aero- 
drome. In the distance they espied the race- 
course, which, although very small, appeared 
to provide just enough space to descend in 
safety. As it was, the pilot, realizing that his 
length of run would have to be abbreviated. 
adopted the ‘“‘ pancake” method of descent. 
and in doing so landed with such force that 
the gallant Colonel was shot clean through the 
seat. Apart from this and a bent axle, no 
damage was caused by landing in this restricted 
area. “ Pancaking,” it may be explained for 
the benefit of the uninitiated, is landing the 
machine at less than its flying speed, the ’plane 
being slowed down in the air to such an extent 
that it is actually beginning to fall vertically. 
Consequently the landing is a violent one, but in 
a limited space this 
is necessary, as the 
machine has a much 
shorter distance to 
cover. 

An aerial display 
was given later over 
this small racecourse, 
and for this purpose 
the machine was 
relieved of its spare 
tanks, spare parts, 
and so on, in order 
to lighten it as much 
as possible. Barron 
and the Colonel had 
dec:ded to paya visit 
to Rio Grande that 
same day, and for 
the departure a large 
piece of ground was 
selected. The place 
was public property, 
and great difficulty was experienced in control- 
ling the crowd. After considerable trouble, 
however, the machine took the air, and just 
befcre sundown they passed close to the Marcon 
station. On the topmost pinnacle of this a man 
had stationed himself, and was waving a flag 
in token of farewell. In these tropical countries 
the sun does not set so slowly as in more temper- 
ate climes, Its blazing orb drops beneath the 


Mr. Barron's machine ready for fight again after its reconstruction at Pelotas. 
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horizon somewhat abruptly, and it was owing , 
to this inconsiderateness that Barron had an 
experience he is not likely to torget. He had, 
it must be remembered, the responsibility of 
an important passenger on his hands, and owing 
to the delay in getting away he was an hour 
behind his calculations. Before they were 
half-way back to Pelotas it became quite dark,and 
it was only by straining his eyes that the aviator 
could dimly discern the outline of the coast. 
Recalling the shape of the river at this spot, 
Barron kept a keen look-cut for the ra lway 
bridge, which crossed immediately in front cf 
the station, but he failed to distinguish it. 
He planed down as low as he dared ; ‘but even 
this failed to bring the bridge within view. It 
was too dangerous to go on, and so the anx ous 
aviator began searching for a favourable landing- 
place. Flying low over the town, he peered 


about for the main street, and although this 
is brilliantly lighted with arc lamps, it was 
exceedingly difficult to pick them out, owing 
to the reflectors over them. Presently Barron 
was relieved to find himself over this main street, 
and guided his flight as well as he could along 
it. ‘Lhen a streak of white crept out from che 


darkness below—the white chalk road leading 
to the landing-ground. (Close to this spot was 
a large farm-house with whitewashed walls, 
which showed up clearly. The aviator, drawing 
a breath of rel'ef, promptly planed down to 
earth, mak’ng, much to his surprise, a splendid 
landing. -When thev safely alighted once more 
the Colonel assured Barron that he had not been 
able to distinguish a single object anywhere in 
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the dense darkness, and marvelled that the 
aviator could retrace his way with such accuracy 
and land in safety. 

Had the anxious pilot known it, a little 
eomedy had meanwhile been enacted beneath 
Im. ‘the mayor of the town, accompanied 
by several prominent citizens, had been awaiting 
the arrival of the aviator. Through the inky 
darkness above them came the buzzing of the 
aeroplane engine. As it approached they were 
startled to see tongues of flame curling out into 
the unbroken black of night. Nearer and nearer 
came the whirring noise, and the fear suddenly 
took hold of them that the machine might dash 
into their midst and kill them. Scared at the 
prospect, one and all rushed to the telegraph 
poles for safety, and when they reached the 
ground the pilot and his passenger found them 
still desperately embracing these odd havens 
of refuge. 

The journey to Porto Alegre was started in 
earnest on the following day, and great interest 
was aroused among the people of the city, for 
the reason that one of their most prominent 
townsmen, Colonel Fernandez, was accompanying 
the aviator. This last phase of Barron’s aerial 
wanderings might almost be described as a 
State entry into the capital. It was also destined 
to afford the aviator the most thrilling experi- 
ence he has ever had, or is likely to have. Along 
the whole route the telephone system, with true 
South American liberality, was placed at the 
service of the aviator and his companion. Any 
messages they might find it necessary to transmit 
were to take precedence over all others, and all 
operators were expected to remain at their 
posts during the progress of the flight and to 
receive and dispatch any message Colonel 
Fernandez wished. The first break in the 
journey occurred at the little village of San 
Lorenzo, a landing being made about half 
a mile from the town. ‘That night it rained 
as it rains only in tropical climates, and 
Barron could not  slecp for thinking of his 
beloved aeroplane, exposed to that torrential 
downpour. 

Morning disclosed a sight to make any con- 
scientious aviator weep. There, in the centre 
of the flooded field. stood the white-winged bird, 
a deplorable spectacle indeed. A foot of water 
covered all the land, and the machine itself 
was a veritable reservoir. 

With great difficulty it was hauled on to higher 
ground, and several attempts were made to 
fly to the centre of the town. Eventually the 
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sorely-tried aeroplane lifted a foot or two and 
then suddenly dropped back to earth, and exami- 
nation soon revealed the fact that it was tail- 
heavy, while the elevators were full of water. 
Unfortunately the fall resulted in the breaking 
of the under-carriage and one of the main spars 
of the fusilage, which traverses the entire length 
of the machine. Only one thing now remained 
to be done—to dismantle the ’plane and transport 
the damaged parts to the town for repair. Night 
and day work was carried on, the electric power- 
station officials laying a special cable to the shed 
to provide the necessary light. To relieve the 
monotony of the night work, a number of musical 
people came out and entertained the workers 
with songs and guitar performances. In a few 
days the repairs had been completed and Barron 
and his faithful passenger directed their course 
to Camaquam. The line of flight lay for the 
most part over a series of rice-fields, and a curious 
atmospheric effect was noticeable while travelling 
above these. It appears that the mce was 
growing mainly in water, and the heat absorbed 
by this lowered the temperature of the air above 
to such an extent that the effect was observable 
even at a height of from two to three thousand 
feet. On the day of the flight the weather was 
very hot, the sky almost cloudless, and when the 
machine arrived above one of these rice planta- 
tions it experienced quite a sensible lift, while 
when the plantation was passed the ’plane gave 
a perceptible drop. A similar phenomenon 
occurs when an aeroplane passes over crops of 
other descriptions, but not nearly to so marked 
a degree. : 

The two travellers were received in Camaquam 
with great enthusiasm, and the day was made a 
holiday by all the townsfolk. So intense was the 
excitement that the priest of the town came to 
Barron and in a playfully reproachful manner 
told him that he had been the cause of breaking 
up morning mass! In the middle of the service 
someone had hurried excitedly into the building 
and thoughtlessly called out, ‘‘ The aeroplane! 
the aeroplane!” Thereupon the whole con- 
gregation, temporarily forgetting more serious 
things, had rushed out to get a glimpse of the 
strange bird. With a twinkle in his eye the 
priest confessed that he himself was not averse 
to watching its flight. 

Porto Alegre—the ‘‘ Happy Port ”’—now lay 
only a hundred miles away, and here Barron's 
luck and judgment alone were to save him 
from instantaneous death, as will be related 
in my final instalment. 


“ 


(To be concluded.) 
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“ Maurice Prost ’’—now a sergeant in the Belgian army—escaped from Belgium, with a party of 


over forty men and two women, in very romantic circumstances. 


How he and an Alsatian 


outwitted the Huns is here narrated in his own words, as recorded by a correspondent who 


met him in Paris. 


seme HE outset of the whole affair dates 
GaN | from one intensely cold day in the 

middle of December, 1916. I had 
slipped into an obscure café in a small 
street in Liége as much in s arch 
of tranquillity of mind as with the object of getting 
a comforting glass of hot coffee. With thousands 
of other Liégois I was trembling under the 
reign of terror caused by the daily slave-raids, 
which, ever since their inception a fortnight 
before by order of that arch-criminal, the 
Kaiser, had raised a mighty cry of anguish 
from the stricken city. 

It was with a sigh of relief that I found the 
place was empty. Taking a seat at one of 
the little marble-topped tables, as near to the 
meagrely-heated circular stove as I could get, 
I prepared to snatch a brief spell of quietness 
from that day of sudden alarms and haunting 
fears. 

But I had no sooner taken my first comforting 
gulp of the steaming hot liquid, served by a 
careworn woman in widow's weeds, than an 
incident occurred which sent a cold thrill to 
my heart. The café door opened, and in walked 
a German soldier, dressed as a feldwebel. After 
taking in the interior with a quick glance he 
clanked straight up to the stove, rubbed his 
hands vigorously, and, calling for a “ Café. 
bien chaud,” in excellent French, sat down 
Opposite to me with a formal “ Bonjour !” 

I responded to his greeting with all the indif- 
ference I could summon up, but, eyeing him 
suspiciously, my inner self uttered the word 
‘© Pincé.”? There could be no doubt about it; 
I had “ got dropped on” at last. Immediately 
my mind became once more engrossed with 
thoughts of the loathsome beast I had pictured 
the Huns to be—a huge octopus, faced by defeat 
and death, which had begun to suck the last 
drop of blood out of my unfortunate country 
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by sending tens of thousands of men, women, 
and children into captivity. Now, at last, 
one of its tentacles had wnthed my way and 
was about to seize me up! My heart was 
filled with a fierce hatred of the feldwebel 
sitting opposite me. A cynical smile seemed 
to lurk in his eyes—that look of inexorable 
cruelty which I had seen so often on the 
faces of the Huns as they went from house to 
house, dragging sons and daughters from the 
arms of their aged parents and driving them off 
into exile with the butt-ends of their rifles. 
These daily and nightly scenes, terrifying though 
they were, had fascinated me. Should I make 
a clean breast of it and drag the mask from the 
rascal’s smiling face, or spring at his throat and 
shake the life out of him ? 

Whilst I was in the midst of these conflicting 
thoughts the feldwebel drew forth a packet or 
cigarettes and, having pulled one half out, held 
it towards me with a well-assumed air of good 
fellowship. 

“Have a smoke?” he said. “It’s a jolly 
cold day, mon amt. One’s glad to be indoors 
to-day—even in a badly-warmed place like this. 
Mine’s a particularly icy job, I can tell you.” 

I accepted his cigarette with the feelings of 
a condemned man who has been granted his 
last smoke. 

“ Merci!” I muttered. Then, becoming 
suddenly bolder, I added. not without a touch 
of scorn: “ Yes; your job must be particularly 
cold these nights, going from house to house 
between twelve and one in the morning. How 
many did you rake in yesterday ?” 

“ House to house ? How many did] rake in ? ” 
repeated the feldwebel, reflectively, as he lit his 
cigarette. His smile quickly developed into a 
laugh, which would have exasperated me beyond 
measure had he not hastened to add: ‘‘ Ah! 
I see. Eh bien, my friend, you’re quite on the 
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w-ong track. My job is on the water, thank 
yosdness. I’ve nothing to do with the raids. 
I've not sunk so low as that yet—and I don’t 
intend to, either. You’re a Belgian, aren’t 
you?” 

“Yes,” I replied, still somewhat defiantly. 
“ And you’re a German, I suppose ?’ 

y Malgré moi—in spite of myself. As the 
saying goes: ‘The cowl does not make the 
monk.’ I’m an Alsatian—Baldens by name.” 

The man was frankness itself. His open 
manner and the declaration of his nationality 
disarmed me at once. Whatever my first sus- 
picions may have been, there was no gainsaying 
the sincerity of his attitude, the cordiality of 
that phrase, “ mon ami,” with which he inter- 
larded his confidences, for we had not been in 
conversation more than ten minutes before 
both he and I dropped into the confidential 
tone of old acquaintances. 

“* Quite an excusable mistake on your part, 
when one comes to think of it,’ continuec 
Baldens. ‘ Well, as I was going to tell you, 
I’m on the water—that is to say, on the -ug- 
boat Anna, stationed on the canal leading inte 
the Meuse at Devant-le-Pont-lez-Visé. Ugh! 
it’s cold work when the wind’s blowing from 
the north or east! There are four of us on 
heard, including the captain, and we’ve been 
in charge of the ana ever since she was seized 
by the German Government. ‘I hey’re an uncon- 
yenial lot, and the capta'n’s the worst of the 
three. If I were to tell you how deep my love 
is for France you’d be able to realize, mon amt, 
what my feelings are when I’m with those three 
Roches on a dark night on board the Anna. 
Many times, when on guard, I’ve thought of 
parting company with them. But that’s easier 
said than done.” 

Baldens, the patriotic Alsatian, obliged to 
serve as a non-commissioned officer in the 
German army, proceeded to enlarge on his 
devotion to la belle France and, growing still 
more confidential, told me of his dreams of 
attempted escape from Belgium. To make a 
long story short, he and I finally put our heads 
together, and, over many hot coffees and innu- 
merable cigarettes, hit on a plan hy means of 
which we hoped to gain our liberty and assist 
a number of others to gain theirs. How we 
managed it I will now explain. 

‘Three days after this fortuitous mecting, 
Baldens and J met at Devant-le-Pont-lez-Visé, 
not far from Li¢éee. in order to study the dis- 
position of the land and water. At a 
distance from the Anna—one of those «mas 
coal-black tug-boats so familiar to the inhabi- 
tants of the banks of our Belgian canals and 
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rivers—was a public-house frequented. by boat- 
men: and near to it we found an equally 
convenient private house, which, as it was to 
let furnished, we took on a monthly tenancy. 
You will comprehend the reason for this when 
I add that, having made these preliminary pre- 
parations, J returned to Liége and began getting 
together a party of citizens who, in hourly dread 
of deportation, were anxious to join in any well- 
thought-out scheme of escape. Presuming that 
we succeeded in getting possession of the Anna 
and navigating her out of the canal into the 
Meuse, and thence to Dutch waters (for that 
was the ambitious plan we had in view), we had 
to have some place where we could temporarily 
harbour our fellow-adventurers before they went 
on boa-d. 1 had no difficulty, I can assure you, 
in finding volunteers. No fewer than sixty 
peor.< expressed their willingness to join us, 
aii ¥4d, in fact, assemble at the house in ques- 
von on the night fixed for carrying out our 
plans. True, eighteen of these got frightened 
at whe iast moment and returned home, on the 
plea tl.at the risk was too great, as the boat 


-weuld have to run the gauntlet past German 


sentries. Over forty, however, including two 
brave women, remained staunch and stuck to us. 

It was a pitch-black night just five days before 
Christmas when Baldens and I got our little 
party of fugitives under that convenient roof 
and started active operations by sauntering in 
the direction of the Anna, with the object of 
inviting the captain and crew to have a glass 
at the neighbcuring “ pub.” The three topers 
took the hcok, daintily baited by Baldens, in 
splendid fashion, and—one bottle leading to 
another—we kept them at it until turning-out 
time. But it takes a lot of liquor to fuddle a 
Boche completely, and, though we arranged to 
mix their drinks pretty often and let them have 
the lion’s share, they were still in possession of 
their senses when they started back for their 
cabins on the Anna. However, the far-seeing, 
ingenious Baldens was with them, and I knew 
he could be trusted to finish the job, especially 
when he whispered to me, after wishing me a 
boisterous good night, in which the others 
joined :— 

“ Everything will be ready, Prost. in an hour’s 
time. You can all of you come aboard then 
and assist in the finishing touches. Aw revoir 1” 

Back with my flock in the furnished house, 
where I found them waiting in great anxiety, 
I explained how things were going, and an hour 
later (how the time did hang on our hands !) we 
all sallied forth. 1 led the party in single file 
through the darkness. and it was an immense 
relicf to me on reaching the dna to find that 
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Baldens was waiting for us—a clear proof he 
had succeeded in his object and that the coast 
was clear. 

When we got below we found the captain 
and his two men stretched out on the floor, dead 
drunk, and chloroformed into the bargain. 

“Now, quick’s the word and sharp’s the 
motion,” said Baldens. ‘‘ Off with their uni- 
forms. And who'll volunteer to put them on ? 
Prost, find three men who are about the same 
size as these fellows—three cool-headed men who 
don’t mind facing danger.” 

It was not at all an easy task undressing and 


. “Baldens kept him covered with his six-shooter, which he threatened to empty into his carcess if he moved 


redressing those 
three helpless 
lumps of Boche 
humanity, but 
we managed it 
all right, in the 
dim light froma 
hanging lantern, 
and in a little 
overhalf an hour 
three Liégois, 
armed with 
Mausers, were 
impersonating 
the German 
guards on the 
deck of the 
Anna. 

We were te 
be off on our 
voyage as soon 
as possible. 
Steam was to be 
got up without 
delay, so several 
of us, with the 
assistance of 
Baldens, who, of 
course, knew the 
tug-boat from 
end to end, set 
to work to do 
our best to light 
the furnaces. 
Whilst we were 
in the midst of 
this work, which 
required to be 
done with the 
greatest cau- 
tion, in order not 
to arouse the 
suspicions of the 
German patrol, 
whose measured 
footsteps could be heard along the towpath 
“every half-hour, a tremendous uproar arose in 
the cabin where we had left the three prostrate 
Germans. Baldens and I rushed in, with drawn 
revolvers, and were just in time to prevent the 
captain—who had come to his senses and taken 
in the situation at a glance—from dashing up 
on deck and raising the alarm. He was a 
powerfully-built man, and it took the two of 
us to master him. He fought like a tiger, 
literally with tooth and nail. Finally, however, 
we got him in a corner, and, whilst I was pinion- 
ing him from behind, Baldens kept him covered 
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which he threatened to 
empty into his carcass if he moved another 
muscle. ‘Thereupon the mastered man caved 
in and begged for mercy in the classic phrase : 
“ Kamarades ! Kamarades ! Nicht kaput!” 

When we had bound and gagged the ohstreper- 
ous captain of the Asma we completed our work 
as stokers, and, with infinite care, lest we should 
attract the attention of the sentinels of a 
neighbouring lock, began to manceuvre the bout 
along the canal. It was necessary to pass 
through this lock in order to reach the channel 
which leads into the Meuse. ‘The Avma, with 
its crew of over forty fugitives, drew more than 
two metres of water, so we were confronted with 
the problem of the depth of the water in this 
channel. Was it sufficiently deep to accom- 
modate us 2? Please remember that amongst the 
members of our improvised crew there was not 
a single boatman, not a single homme du mécter. 
And remember, too, that we knew that if we were 
caught in the act we should all of us be ranged 
in line against a wall and shot without mercy ! 

I must confess that at this juncture the situa- 
tion began to look very black indeed: and a 
certain amount of panic reigned-among our 
flock. Yet no one asked to be put ashore. On 
the contrary, when, alter a little plain speaking, 
the German pilot and engineer (who had come 
to their senses and begyed to be released from 
their bonds) consented to throw in their lot with 
ours and go to their respective posts, willing 
hands were ready on all sides to assist in opening 
the lock and measuring the water in the channel 
leading to the Meuse. ‘The depth was found to 
be a little over two metres, and the lock was 
opened without difficulty. 

Slowly and without any untoward incidence 
the Anna entered the lock. When it was being 
closed behind her, however, the gates were 
worked too rapidly, with the result that the 
water was thrown into violent commotion. The 
tug began to roll from side to side, as if on an 
angry sea, and two of the three boats moored 
alongside her were smashed to matchwood 
against the walls of the lock. This accident, 
however, was actually in our favour, since it 
prevented the sides of the tug itself from being 
stove in and helped to propel her into the free 
water of the channel. 

There was now a very faint glimmering of 
daylight, and the two German sentries stationed 
on the tow-path approached a little nearer to 
look on at our strange manceuvres. Luckily, 
however, their curiosity did not lead them to 
utter a word of comment or even to make a 
gesture. When we got into the channel (known 
as the Canal de la Sucreric) and began the 
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second part of our tong and difficult work— 
the steering of the Anna into the river—these 
sentinels were joined by three or four other 
German soldiers, attracted by the | uausual 
commotion at that early hour of the mérning. 
They looked on, evidently quite amused at our 
edforts. Fortunately for us, it never occurred 
to them to put any questions to the singular 
feldgrauen with spiked helmets who were bu 
handling boat-hooks and ropes; and thus it 
was that the good tug-boat Anna, flying the 
German flag, slowly floated in safety into, the 
Meuse, between two Boche sentrics with fixed 
bayoncts 

What a relief it was to find ourselves in the 
tiver! ‘The battle, we thought, was practically 
over. All we had got to do was to forge ahead 
at full speed towards Holland and liberty. 
But, as events proved, we were slightly mis- 
taken in our calculations. 

The boilers of the Anna were now heated to 
fourtcen atmospheres, and away we went at 
as great a spced as was prudent in the semi- 
darkness. After we had proceeded for several 
miles, Baldens, who had been making sure that 
the captain was in a more reasonable state of 
mind, joined me on deck, and, with a grave face, 
said :— 

“ Prost, we’re not out of the wood yet. The 
captain's still inclined to foam at the mouth 
and make trouble, though I’ve granted him the 
favour of ungagging lim. No sooner’ had. I 
done that than he began to ‘ strafe* me and 
you and everybody, and swore we'd get caught 
yet, because of the electric cable which the 
Boches have stretched across the Meuse between 
Lanaye and Eysden. We must now be getting 
pretty near the danger zone, Keep your 
weathcr-eve open, Prost, for I’m told there’s 
a motor-boat there with machine-giins aboard.” 

And, sure enough, a quarter of an hour later 
I spotted this electric cable. Instructions were 
at once given to the engincer to put on his utmost 
speed, and everybody save the man at the 
rudder, was ordered off the deck. The only 
thing to do was to try to cut through the obstacle. 

There was no resisting the heavy weight of 
the Anna. She snapped the wire easily, but 
as it broke, with an immense flash like’ summer 
lightning. one end, unfortunately, got entangled 
with our screw and rudder, which broke as though 
it had been made of glass. However, the 
dreaded motor-boat did not put in an appear- 
ance (I suppose the men were still fast asleep), 
and the tug drifted slowly onwards. 

The Anna was now completely helpless, and 
before we had drifted very far she stuck in the 
mud—fortunately well within Dutch waters. 
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Anna.” 


“There was no res’sting the heavy weight of the * 


Needless to say we lost no t'me in utilizing 
our third and last boat, and in about an hour 
everybody, including the still unruly Boche 
captain, whom Baldens disembarked last of 
all, was ashore. Meanwhile, the four German 
sentries in charge of the cable had awakened 
and, finding the line broken, had got their 
electric searchlights to work and ultimately 
Incated us. It was too late then, however, 
for them to think of capturing us. They 
dare not come on to Dutch territory, nor 
was it prudent for them to fire a shot in our 
direction. As to their scarchlights, they were 


She snapped the wire easily, with an immense flash like summer lightning.” 


actually of use to us, since they I!t up, here and 


there, the still dark and unkncwn ground cn 
which, for a time, we wandered, ere we came 
to a friendly Dutch dwelling-house, where we 


inquired our way to the nearest village 

After such an exciting and lucky adventure 
as this, Christmas, 1916, was the happiest I ever 
experienced. Baldens and I and a number of 
others who had shared in our dangers spent the 
day together. I will leave you to imagine 
the heartiness with which we toasted each other 
and our mutual congratulations on our fortunate 
meeting in that Liége ca/é. 
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A breezy story of the old mining days in the West, showing how a prospector turned the 


tables upon a ‘bad man” and his lawless satellites. 


At the request of the chief actor in the 


narrative, the names of places and people concerned have been altered. 


VERYBODY connected with mining 
circles on the Pacitic Slope had heard 
of Bob Trinder, the prospector. He 
knew pretty well all there was to be 

~ known about gold-mines, good and 
bad; and in consequence, though he had no 
letters after his name, he was often employed 
by capitalists and others to report upon mining 
propositions. It was a commission of this 
kind that took him to Golden Bar and caused 
him to blossom out in a new rdle ; but perhaps 
we had better start at the beginning. 

Golden Bar was a “ strike” that caused a 
regular stampede when the news ot the discovery 
of gold first filtered out to the world, and in a 
few short wecks a regular town of shacks and 
tents sprang up. Trinder had prospected all 
over the Golden Bar district, and had no great 
faith in the depth of the deposits there, so 
that he did not trouble to join in the rush to the 
new Eldorado. Later, however, when the place 
was in full swing, a mining friend asked him 
to go there to look over some claims for him. 

“It’s a pretty tough town, by all accounts, 
Bob,” he said. ‘“ There are some ‘ bad men’ 
there, they tell me, who are very free with their 
shooting-irons, and quite a few fatal fights 
have taken place. Still, I guess you know how 
to look after yourself.” 

“Dve been learning, the last year or two,” 
answered Trinder, with his slow smile, and went 
off to prepare for his journey. 

A single-line spur from the main State rail- 
road had been hastily laid through the woods 
to connect up with the new camp directly it 
looked like becoming a place of importance, 
and when the little train puffed its laborious 


way into Golden Bar just a week later, Tninder 
climbed down from the solitary passenger car, 
claimed his kit, and strolled out of the primitive 
“depot ’—built. of rough-hewn logs straight 
from the forest—into the straggling main street 
of the camp. At a glance he could see that it 
was indeed a “ tough” town. A dozen saloons, 
with gambling dens attached, lined the track, 
and although it was still daylight, and most of 
the diggers presumably busy on their claims, 
there were quite enough rough-looking customers 
about to show him that trouble could easily be 
found by anyone who happened to be looking 
for it. 

Indeed, from what a friendly storekeeper 
told him—he dropped into the store to seek 
information as to the whereabouts of his claims 
—he came to the conclusion that there was 
no need even to look for the trouble; it had a 
knack of seeking you out itself. 

“This here camp wants a good combing 
over,” said the merchant. “ There’s a reg’lar 
gang of gun-men flocked in, an’ they make 
common cause wi’ the gamblers an’ saloon- 
keepers. There’s plenty o’ respectable, hard- 
workin’ diggers in the place, but they ain’t 
got no organization, whereas the gun-men have. 
Almost every night there’s a row o’ some kind, 
and once in a while some poor galoot gets knifed 
or shot, an’ nobody is locked up fer it. We’ve 
got a marshal ’ere, but [ guess the gun-men 
have got ’im pretty well sized up ; Dave Rodger 
and ‘is pards don’t care two cents fer ’im.” 

“Humph!” growled Trinder. “ Sounds 
rather like the bad old times, doesn’t it ?. What 
does this Dave person look like? I should like 
to recognize him when I see him.” 
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“You'll know ’im soon enough, son,” said 
the storekeeper. ‘‘ Looks like a Greaser (Mexi- 
can) in spite of his name. Short, broad, and 
very dark, with a squint in his eyes. Generally 
wears a red bandanna twisted round his neck, 
and a big Colt on his hip. You'll know ’im 
right enough; and if he’s in a bad temper 
you'll do well to steer clear.” 

“ Thanks ; I will,’ said Bob. Half an hour 
later he was inspecting the claims belonging 
to his friend, had introduced himself to the 
two men in charge, and arranged to bunk with 
them in their log shanty during his stay at 
Golden Bar. 

Strolling up the crowded main street that 
night with McCarthy, one of his friend's miners, 
he had his first introduction to the notorious 
Dave and his satellites. He was looking round 
him, noticing what a striking contrast the 
brilliantly-lit saloons, with their throngs of 
noisy, hoarse-voiced diggers, made to the silent 
forest behind, when suddenly McCarthy touched 
his arm. 

“Some kind of a row beginning,” he said. 
“Gee! This here camp’s gettin’ unhealthy fer 
a quiet man.” 

Sure enough, out of the door of an adjacent 
saloon burst a disorderly throng of excited. 
shouting men. Bob and his companion halted 
to see what was amiss. In the bright light 
of the lamps he could see that the central 
figures of the crowd were a short. swarthy 
fellow of about forty, wearing a red bandanna 
round his brawny neck, and a fair-haired young 
miner. 

“Isn't that Dave Rodger ? ” asked Bob. 

“t Yes, that’s the brute,” growled McCarthy. 
“ An’ he means mischief; look at ’is pals all 
round ’im.” 

“Now jest let me ’ear again what’s biting 
you, me lad,” cried Dave, in a loud, insolent 
voice. “ Couldn’t quite catch it inside.” 

“Tl tell you quick enough.” replied the 
younger man, hotly. “Them cards weren’t 
dealt square ; your pal——” 

“Oho!” interrupted Dave, thrusting his 
evil face forward. “ D’yer mean to say 1 was 
cheatin’, then? I don’t allow any  galoot 
livin’ to call me a cheat, d’yer hear, an’ if you 
don’t eat yer words I’m goin’ to eat you.” 

“You can do what you like.” snapped the 
other, recklessly. ‘‘ You cheated, and you i 

There came a heave in the crowd; then a 
pistol barked, and with a cry the young fellow 
pitched forward. 

“Shame!” shouted a voice. “ The feller 
was unarmed, mates. Air we goin’ to stand 


this all the time ? ” 
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At the words Dave whirled round, his big 
pistol in his hand, and Bob, watching, saw that 
the miners instinctively edged away from him. 

“Any other gent want ’is med’cine?” 
growled the ruffian, mockingly. ‘“‘ Always ready 
to obleege. Guess this chap only got what was 
comin’ to “im.” 

No one spoke, no one stirred, and with a sneer- 
ing laugh Rodger turned away and swaggered 
up the street, followed by four other rascals of 
his own kidney. Not a backward glance did he’ 
give towards his victim, still lying helpless on 
the ground. 

“Vd like a few words with that brute!” 
growled Bob. 

“ Better leave it alone, pard,” counselled 
McCarthy.“ Let’s see if the kid's alive.” 

The young miner’s wound, luckily, was slight. 
He had been shot through the fleshy part of the 
shoulder, and rough hands speedily tore off 
his shirt and stanched the bleed’ng, while the 
miners exchanged pungent comments on the 
scene they had just witnessed. One and all 
seemed to agree that “ something ought to be 
done” to end the re’gn of terror inspired by 
Dave and his gang, but no one seemed eager to 
start the proceedings. While they were talking 
matters over an elderly man with a silver star 
twinkling on the lapel of his coat joined the 
group, asking what was amiss. 

“Too late again, marshal,” answered one of 
the diggers. ‘* Here’s some more o’ Dave 
Rodger’s work. ‘This galoot ups and tells Dave 
he cheated, ard Dave plugs ’im. ‘The boy ’adn’t 
even got a shoot'n’-iron.” 

The marshal made a gesture of weariness. 

“‘ Lot o’ good tellin’ me I’m late,” he said. 
“You're grown men, an’ there’s plenty of yer— 
why d'dn't some of yer stop ’im? I’m not so 
spry with a gun as I used to be; you know if I 
go after ’im I shall be shot in five minutes. 
Supposin’ I get a warrant for the hull lot of ’em, 
as I'd like to. Will yer back me up in makin’ 
the arrests ? ” 

The digzers looked at one another uneasily. 
It was very evident that they stood in great awe 
of the redoubtable Dave. 

There was a growl of impatience in the rear, 


“and Bob pushed forward. 


“I’m a new-comer here, marshal,” he said, 
quietly, ‘* but you can count on me, if I’m any 
use.” 

“Me too, boss.” put in McCarthy ; and, the 
ball once started, half-a-dozen others proceeded 
to volunteer. 

“Good for ye, boys!” cried the marshal. 
“ That’s the first bit 0’ spirit you’ve shown for 
six months. Give me yer names, all you galoots. 
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an’ J’ll let yer know privately later what 1’m 
goin’ ter do.” 

This formality over, the crowd broke up, and 
Trinder and McCarthy went back to the.r hut. 
They were just turning in when the second care- 
taker came in, flinging down his hat on the 
table. 

“ Dave’s fairly on the rampage to-night,” he 
announced. ‘‘ Someone’s told ’im the marshal’s 
going to try an’ arrest ’im with the help of a 
posse o’ diggers. ‘Tell the marshal from me,’ 
says Dave, ‘that neither ’im nor all the other 
rats in Golden Bar can take me, an’ if he tres 
it on there'll be trouble.’ I guess he means it, 
too.” 

Trinder said nothing, but McCarthy saw him 
open his huge right hand and slowly close it 
again. Bob was thinking that he would dearly 
love to grip this boastful ruffian in one of his 
bearlike hugs, give him a taste of punishment, 
and then propel him out of Golden Bar with a 
mighty heave of his good righc foo.. 

As luck would have it, Bob was absent when 
the marshal called his firsc committee-meeting. 
He had got a warrant sworn out on some charge 
or other, and with half-a-dozen very reluctant 
cupporters he went off to serve it. Dave Rodge-, 
with his fellow-ruffians, was sitting outside his 
cabin, a shot-gun across his knees. Evicer tly 
he knew all about the matter in hand, and was 
prepared for immed’ate action. Berore the 
marshal was half-way through the reading of 
his warrant he sprang up, covered the. official 
with his gun, and ordered the whole party to 
put up their hands. One or two tried to res’st, 
but they found that Dave’s companions had 
them all covered, and they were compelled t> 
follow their leader’s example. Laughing mock- 
inly, Dave then proceeded to tear up the warrant 
before their eyes. 
-. “Vve no use for such fooktshness,” he told 

them, boastfully. ‘It’ll take better men than 
you to handle me. I’m the Terror o’ Gold2n 
Bar, remember, an’ I guess I’ll stay top-dog 
here till I chocse to quit. Now skip, all o’ 
ye, an’ don’t you come monkeyin’ round ’ere 
ag.in!” 

And, sad to relate, the amateur representatives 
of law and order ‘‘ skipped ”’—only too thankful 
to get away with whole skins. 

When Bob heard from the disgusted McCarthy 
what had happencd he was very much annoyed ; 
it seemed to him monstrous that Dave and his 
gang should terrorize a whole campful of honest 
miners. 

“Tf there was some sort of organization among 
the diggers,” he growled, ‘ the fellows could be 
sh ft2d in a twinkling. There ought to be a 
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way of doing it entirely without bloodshed. I 
must see if I can think of anything.” 

The upshot of his reflections was later confided 
to McCarthy, who was decidedly impressed. 
Without losing any time, the miner took Bob 
down the town and introduced him to some 
of the leading store-keepers and diggers, with 
whom he engaged in earnest conversation. That 
evening a crowded meeting was held in the 
largest store in the camp, and selected men 
kept the doors and patrolled all round to make 
sure that no representative of the gamblers and 
gun-men obtained admittance. Bob was put 
up to make a short speech, and what he had to 
say was loudly applauded. ‘There ensued a little 
more speechifying ; then all present appended 
their names to a document, vowed themselves 
to secrecy, and departed to their huts and tents. 

All next day there was a kind of electric 
feeling in Golden Bar; people seemed to feel 
that something was about to happen, but nobody 
knew qu:te what. Even the ruffians who lounged 
about the saloons and gambling-dens were 
vaguely conscious of danger in the air, and Dave 
Rodcr loudly stated his conviction that the 
marshal was preparing to spring another “ depu- 
tation” on him. “ Guess I sha’n’t let ’em off 
so easy this time,” he said. ‘‘ Their mothers 
won’t know ’em when I’ve got through with 
them!” 

Just about sunset, when the diggers began 
to rectum from their scattered claims, Bob 
‘Trinder—who had been very busy all day— 
sauntered slowly down the main street. Here 
and there, as he passed a man, he exchanged a 
meaning look with him, and the miner would 
promptly disappear somewhere. This occurred 
so many times that an observant stranger would 
have thought Trinder was the emissary of a 
secret society, giving some mysterious signal to 
his agents-. And so, in fact,: he was, as will be 
presently seen. 

Half an hour later, still strolling along, 
apparently quite aimlessly, Bob found himself 
opposite the Red Dog saloon, outside which, on 
a rough form, sat Dave Rodger, half asleep, and 
one of his friends. Throngs of miners crowded 
the dusty street. 

Suddenly Bob’s figure stiffened, he pulled out 
his pistol, and in the twinkling of an eye had 
fired four shots straight up in the air. ‘Then, 
before the startled Dave could demand the 
meaning of his action, the prospector flung him- 
self bod:ly upon the two astonished ruffians, 
sending them and the form flying. In a trice 
half-a-dozen men had seized them and bound 
them with ropes that were seemingly prc duced 
from nowhere. All along the street, to judge 
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“*The tally seems about complete,’ said Bob, presently, looking over the prisoner 


by the noise, similar scenes were beng 
enacted—groups of diggers were surrounding 
members of the “bad man” fraternity and 
taking them prisoners. Presently, in ones 
and twos, they brought the cursing rascals 
in, lining them up along the roadway until 
nearly twenty were assembled—as evil-looking 
a lot of desperadoes as Trinder had ever set 
eyes on. 

“ The tally seems about complete,” said Bob, 
presently, looking over the prisoners and the 


dense throng of miners behind. ‘“ Just read out 
the list, McCarthy.” 

The digger stepped forward and, commencing 
with Dave Rodger, read out a list of names. 
As each was announced one of the miners smote 
this or that captive on the back and shouted 
“Here he is!” Every man on the “ black list ” 
was finally accounted for in this way. 

When McCarthy .had finished, Bob looked 
round with a quiet smile. 

“« Jolly well done, partners!” he cried. “ All 


+ 
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and the dense throng of miners behind. ‘Just read out the list, McCarthy.” 


gathered in, and not a shot fired in anger. Now 
I guess we'll tell the beauties just what's going 
to happen to ’em.” 

His keen eyes roved along the line again, and 
he saw evil faces pale and lips twitch with appre- 
hension. Evidently the ruffians had bad con- 
sciences. Only Dave glared back at him 
savagely. 

“All you men,” continued Trinder, his tone 
hardening, “ just listen to me, and remember 
that I’m speaking now for every decent digger 


” 


in Golden Bar. We've had all we want of you, 
with your shooting, drinking, gambling, and 
general law-breaking, and we’ve made up our 
minds to be quit of you. We’ve held a camp- 
meeting, and three hundred inhabitants of the 
place have solemnly bound themselves to have 
nothing more to do with any one of you. All of 
you have brought yourselves within the law, 
as you well know, but we can’t waste time now 
over the law, and we’re going to act for our- 
selves. We have decided that you are all to 
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be thrown out cf the camp, with such belongings 
as you can carry, but no weapons. Any man 
found around Golden Bar after you’ve once been 
kicked out will be liable to be shot at sight, or, 
if captured alive, will be taken over the hills 
to Jollette City and lodged in the lock-up for 


trial. ‘That's our sentence on you, and you 
deserve a great deal worse. Isn't that correct, 
boys ?” 


A great roar of approval answered him; it 
was evident that the diggers of Golden Bar, 
however sluggish they might have been in the 
past, were thoroughly aroused now. 

Some of the captured ruffians looked too dazed 
to comprehend what was being said; others 
appeared positively relieved that their punish- 
ment was to be no worse. Not so Dave Rodger, 
however; he positively boiled with fury. He 
thought of the money he had flceced so easily 
from the unsuspecting miners; he thought of 
his brief but pleasant reign as the acknowledged 
leader of the * bad men” of the camp; and he 
raged to think that this interfering young 
stranger had put a sudden end to his career of 
villainy. 

‘Throwing up his head, he shouted his defiance 
in a voice vibrant with passion. 

“Ye think ye’ve got the laugh o’ me now,” 
he roared, * but I'll larn ye different before I'm 
through wi’ ye! ‘Lhrow us out, an’ be blowed 
to ye, but one an’ all of you'll be sorry for the 
day ‘you did it. You lot o’ cowards! You 
couldn’t do a thing to me afore this strange 
galoot taught ye a low-down trick! Jest you 
wait; you'll remember my revenge when I take 
it!” , 

Somebody thrust a rag in his mouth, and, 
struggling violently, he was dragyed back to his 
place in the line. 

“Now,” said Bob, ‘each guard-party will 
take its man toxtke place where he hangs out 
and let him put together just what stu he can 
carry, taking care he doesn’t get hold of any 
arms. In one hour's time all will assemble again 
outside Ne'l's store.” 

‘This programme was carried out with military 
exactitude, and just as dusk was creep'ng over 
the forest the prisoners, each loaded with a big 
pack, were brought down to the end of the 
where the trail Iced out to civil'zat‘on. 
while scores of armed miners watched for 
the sl'ghtest attempt at trickery, their bonds 
were removed, and ‘Trinder addressed them once 
more. 

“ Now quit,” he said, sternly, “ and never let 
us set eyes on any of you again, or you know 
to expect.” 

Dave Rodger and one or two of the bolder 


‘spirits looked like making a fight for it, but they 


saw dozens of pistol and rifle muzzles pointing 
in their direction, and sullenly they gave up. 
With curses on their lips and baffled rage in the r 
hearts, they turned their faces towards the forest 
and slowly vanished into the gloom. From out 
of the darkness of the pines Dave's hoarse voice 
came back to them in a final bellow. 

“Vil pay you!” he cried. ‘I'll have the 
laugh o’ you yet, mark my words!” 

At Trinder’s suggestion—and it was extra- 
ordinary to notice how these rough miners 
yielded him ungrudging obedience—a guard was 
told off to patrol the camp all night in order to 
prevent any attempt at retum by the desperadoes. 
The remainder, cheering and laughing, carried 
Bob off in triumph, and Gold:n Bar celebrated 
its emancipation from the lawless element with 
much mirth and song. 

Only McCarthy seemed somewhat depressed, 
and Trinder rallied him on his lack of spirits. 

“Can't help it,” explained the miner. “I 
know we’ve done a mighty good thing, thanks 
to you, but I can't help thinkin’ of what Dave 
said about his revenge. He's a clever, cunning 
brute, an’ he'll stick at nothing to get even 
with us. I'd. be a lot easier in my mind if he'd 
break his neck, or get chawed up by a grizzly 
bear. None of us are safe while he’s around, 
and I guess we shall find that out.” 

“I'm sorry you feel like that about it,” said 
Bob, thoughtfully. ‘‘ I quite agree the fellow’s 
dangerous, but I hardly think he’ll pay another 
visit to Golden Bar after what’s happened.” 

“If he ain’t nobbled, he’ll wait till you’ve 
cleared out, and then come hack to pay off old 
scores,” responded the miner. ‘“:The whole 
crowd of us couldn't master him before you 
came; we shall be just the same after you've 
yone. T’other rascals are diferent; I guess 
we could handle them, but Dave’s a terror.” 

Trinder nodded ; he was thinking hard. 

“Where will the gang make for, do you 
think ? ”’ he asked, suddenly. 

“ They'll go to Lemming, without a doubt,” 
McCarthy told him. ‘‘ They won’t want to 
linger in the woods, with no arms an’ all that 
pack to carry, an’ they'll make for Lemming as 
straight as they can go. It’s a tough camp, and 
ought to suit ’em.” 

“I don’t know so much,” said Bob.“ They'd 
just got a new marshal there when I came 
through—Ned Jervis, from Placer City, Montana, 
a friend of mine. He'll soon rope Mr. Dave in 
if he starts cutting any capers.” 

“That’s good news, anyway,” commented 
McCarthy. ‘‘ Placer City, dd you say? Gee! 
1 believe someone told me Dave came from 
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somewheres that way. Hold hard a minute, 
pard ; [’ll go and see.” 

He disappeared, to retura presently with an 
elderly miner, whom he introduced as Seth 
Franks. Franks, it appeared, had known Dave 
Rodger in Placer City, which place the ruffian 
had left in a mighty hurry after ‘“ holding up” 
the cashier of a bank and robbing him of five 
thousand doJlars. Rodger had recognized Franks 
in Golden Bar, and had threatened him with 
instant death if he put the hounds of the law on 
his trail. 

“Now I see daylight,” said ‘Trinder. “I 
guess I'll prepare a pleasant reception for Dave 
when he wanders into Lemming !” 

Away he went to the telegraph opcrator's 
shanty at the railway depot, and in lcss than 
half an hour the following wire was dispatched 
to his old friend Ned Jervis at Lemming : — 


“ Jervis, Marshal, Lemming.—Parly of twenty 
gamblers and gun-men, led by Dave Rodger, left 
here to-day, expelled by town’s meeting. Thought 
to be making for Lemming. Rodger 1s belicved to 
be identical with Dave Hansen, wanted for last 
year’s bank hold-up at Placer. Please identify 
and take steps accordingly. All gang are unarmed, 
but we do not wish them to be supplied and come 
back here, as they threatened. Do your best.— 
Your old friend, Bob Trinder.” 


“ There,” chuckled Bob, as he handed it over, 
“T guess that ought to checkmate Mr. Dave!” 

And, sure enough, it did. When the ruffian, 
with his sorry crew of fellow-rapscallions—hot, 
tired, and very cross—stumbled into Lemming, 
they found the marshal of that camp, with a 
dozen posse-men, waiting for them with Win- 
chesters handy for use if necessary. Protesting, 
but in vain, they were taken to the town lock-up, 
where, one by one, they were gone over for 
possible identification with fugitives ‘‘ wanted” 
by the authorities of various States. No fewer 
than seven criminals were “ spotted” in this 
way, and great was their chagrin when the 
marshal informed them they would be kept 
under lock and key until the law officers of the 
places they had fled from had been notified. 

Dave Rodger there was no need to examine 
closely, although he had grown a big beard and 
otherwise disguised himself. Jervis just pulled 


his bandanna down, laid h's finger on a scar on 
lus neck, and then smiled grimly. 

“* Pleased to see you, Dave Hansen !” he said. 
“When [I lost you at Placer [ never dreamed 
Vd pick you up again at Lemming. There’s 
something like a thousand dollars reward to 
come to me, thanks to Bob Trinder.” 

The ruffian’s jaw dropped. 

“Did Bob ‘Trinder put you wise that I was 
coming here?” he demanded. ‘“ How—how 
did the feller know? How——” 

“He knows a lot, does Bob Trinder,” the 
marshal told him. “ You haven't been silly 
enough to go bucking against Aim, have you?” 

“I—I thought L was goin’ back to Golden 
Bar, once we’d got arms agin, to make mince- 
meat of him,” growled Dave. “‘ Jee-hosophat ! 
Fancy me bein’ done by a boy like that! Bya 
trick he got me an’ all my crowd out 0’ Golden 
Bar, which all them hundreds 0’ diggers couldn’t 
do on their own, and now he’s nobbled my 
revenge and sct you on tome! But I'll pay ‘im 
out some day ; I’ll—~” 

“‘T guess not, Dave,” interrupted the marshal. 
“They’ve got quite a list o’ things against you 
in Placer City, and by the time you leave the 
penitentiary [ reckon you'll be a harmless old 
galoot of about eighty. A crook of your kidney 
has no more chance, when he comes up against 
a real white man like Bob Trinder, than a rat 
against a terrier.” 

And with this parting shot he left the erst- 

while “ ‘Terror of Golden Bar” to his own 
reflections. 
In due course Dave and the seven other 
wanted" men were sent away to various 
destinations, under escort; the other rufhans 
were given one day to get out of the district 
before being arrested as undesirable vagrants. 
As every other town and village for miles around 
had been warned by wire to look out for them 
and keep them moving, their subsequent expen- 
ences cannot have been pleasant. 

And so Dave’s precious schemes of vengeance 
came to naught, and the overjoyed miners of 
Golden Bar, when they heard the good news, 
put it all down to Bob Trinder. Greatly to their 
regret, he left two days later, but the camp 
never looked back; till the gold deposits 
“pinched out,” it remained one of the most 
orderly and well-behaved places in the mountains, 


“PUNCH.” 


By 
MISS E. LEAHY. 
ILLUSTRATED BY ROSSI ASHTON. 


The diverting history of a young kan- 
garoo that was the pet of the nuns at 
an Australian convent. Spite of the 
refining influences around him, “ Punch” 
remained unregenerate, and finally his 
pranks caused him to be banished from 
the fold. “The story is perfectly true,” 
says Miss Leahy. 


f was a pet wallaby 
| —otherwise kangaroo—whose 
| antics for a long time created 
diversion, but more often 
consternation, in a certain 
Australian convent. 

A great many years ago a small band of 
nuns left Ireland for Australia. Amongst 
the number were two sisters, then in early 
youth, both of whom are still living. From 
the day when the little band pitched their tents 
on the bank of a certain Australian river one of 
these sisters in particular rapidly won the love 
of the early settlers amongst whom the sisters 
had cast their lot. Broad-minded, tender- 
hearted, overflowing with sympathy for the 
sick, the suffering, and the sorrowful, can we 
wonder that Mother Catherine (as we shall call 
her) captured the hearts of all who knew her ? 

Much water has flowed under the bridges since 
those early days. Where once stood the nuns’ 
first humble home—very little more than a 
wooden shanty—now stand a stately convent 
and school. But through all the vieissitudes of 
the changing years, while men came and went, 
Mother Catherine held her place in the hearts of 
the people as she holds it to-day. 

One day a visitor from ‘‘ up country ” arrived 
at the convent, bringing Mother Catherine, as a 
token of affectionate gratitude, a very strange 
present in the form of a baby wallaby. At first 
Mother Catherine hesitated about accepting such 
a curious gift ; she doubted whether its presence 
in the convent would be desirable. But it was 
such a lovable little creature, and looked at her 
with such soft, appealing cyes, that the good nun, 
who loved all God’s creatures, “‘ both great and 
small,” could not find it in her heart to refuse. 
And so, with the Reverend Mother’s permission, 
the little animal was duly installed among the 
inmates of the convent. 


The new-comer was so gentle and playful that 
it speedily became the pet of the whole house. 
By general consent, it was voted ‘‘ a dear little 


thing.” At recreation-time it was always to be 
found with the nuns, the younger ones especially 
delighting in its charming manners. 

The new-comer had only been a very short 
time in the convent when a council was held to 
decide by what name it should be called. After 
much consideration it was unanimously agreed 
that the little animal should receive the name 
of ‘‘ Punch,” and Punch he became. Later, one 
of the convent staff, the Irish gardener, was 
heard to remark: ‘“ Punch, inagh! Begorra, it’s 
‘ Divil’ he should have been called!” 

For a long time Punch continued in high 
favour, everyone’s pet and plaything. Above 
all others he singled out Mother Catherine as the 
object of his particular attachment, following her 
everywhere like a dog. 

Unfortunately, however, as time passed, follow- 
ing Nature’s inexorable law, this dear kangaroo 
grew up, and, being well cared for, gradually 
became a strong little fellow. At the same time, 
alas! with his growing size and strength, he 
developed a corresponding spirit of mischief. 
The first time that his evil propensities were 
strikingly brought into evidence was on the 
following occasion. 

It was a fine, sunny, breezy day. Sister 
Joseph, the good lay-sister who presided over 


the laundry, had, with the assistance of her hand- 
maidens, hung out to dry the contents of a large 
“wash.” Viewing the result of her labours 
with much satisfaction, Sister Joseph retired, 
congratulating herself on having such a good 
“ drying day,” the combined action of wind and 
Australian sun having a wonderful bleaching 
effect upon linen and calico. But Sister Joseph 
reckoned without Punch, who had been an 
interested spectator of the process of ‘‘ hanging 
out ” the clothes. 

As soon as the Sister and her helpers had 
retired, the imp proceeded to amuse himself by 
going through a series of calisthenic exercises, in 
which that known as the “ high jump” largely 
predominated. Exhilarated by the fresh breeze, 
and irritated by the flapping of the articles on 
the lines, he put so 
much energy into his 
performance that in a 
short time scarcely 
a shred of what 
were once clothes 
remained. 

Just at this stage 
of the performance 
one of the laundry- 
maids chanced to look 
out. Seeing what was 
going on, she at once 
raised the alarm, and 
instantly an attacking 
party, led by Sister 
Joseph, and armed 
with pokers, sweeping- 
brushes, or. whatever 
came handy, charged 
the enemy. Punch 
took a few flying 
leaps, which quickly 
carried him beyond 
pursuit. Anyone who 
has ever seen a kanga- 
roo running, or rather 
vaulting, over the 
ground can readily 
understand the diffi- 
culty. of catching one 
in full flight. 

Who can describe 
poor Sister Joseph’s 
horror, anger, and 
despair when she 
viewed the drying- 
ground? All her hard 
labour had gone for 
naught ; the clothes 
were trampled into 


furry 


“Scarcely had she opened the larder door when something dark and 


bounded past her. 
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the ground, muddied, and mostly torn beyond 
remedy. 

A terrible indictment was drawn up and pre- 
sented at headquarters; even Punch’s best 
friends looked grave and admitted the serious- 
ness of the charge. However, it was a first 
offence ; the culprit was young : and all juveniles, 
as the youngest postulant remarked, are full of 
fun. So the offender was discharged, as the 
newspapers say, with a caution. But between 
ourselves, Punch received (behind Mother 
Catherine's back, be it well understood) condign 
punishment at Sister Joseph's hands—strong, 
capable hands. 

Now let me mention here that after any 
delinquency Punch invariably “lay low,” like 
Brer Rabbit, for a long time. so that his misdeeds 
were forgotten before 
he once more launched 
upon his career of 
wrong-doing. And so it 
happened now. For 
a considerable period . 
after the affair of the 
drving-ground Punch 
was so well-behaved 
that his judges re-, 
joiced at having 
treated his first offence, , 
soleniently. But 
though quiet his brain 
was working, planning, . 
fresh villainy. A 

Punch's next offence, . 
was a degree worse, 
inasmuch as to the, 
actual transgression 
itself there was added 
the guilt of black 
ingratitude. It was 
evening. On tha, 
following day there 
would take place in. 
the convent chapel . 
the ceremony of the 
reception of a novice. 
In preparation for the 
luncheon to follow, 
the cook had prepared 
a goodly show of 
delicacies and dainty 
dishes, all of which 
reposed in tempting 
array on the shelves 
of the larder. To 
make assurance 
doubly sure. late in. 
the evening the cook 
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went to take a last look at the good things she 
had prepared for the morrow’s feast. Scarcely 
had she opened the larder door when something 
dark and furry bounded past her. Recovering 
from the shock, the Sister, somewhat alarmed, 
entered. Alas! alas! tarts, creams, jellies, 
custards—all were ruined! Punch had sampled 
the lot, and in sheer wantonness had scattered 
about the shelves all that he had not eaten. A 
particular aggravation of his cruel deed lay in 
the fact that Punch had been a frequent and 
welcome visitor to the kitchen where the cook 
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endurance of nuns cannot be tried, and the 
erratic animal's next escapade exceeded those 
limits. 

Once again it was evening. The nuns were all 
in choir, reciting Office. Mother Catherine had 
just stood up to intone one of the antiphons, 
when there suddenly flashed through the centre 
of the chapel in leaps and bounds a long, dark 
form, which, swooping down upon poor Mother 
Catherine, tore from her grasp her Office book, 
the leaves of which went flying in all directions. 
Terrified, scarcely realizing what had happened, 
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“Terrified, scarcely realizing what had happened, Mother Catherine screamed.” 


had always acted the part of a friend to him in 
regard to sundry tit-bits at her disposal. 

Let us draw a veil over the scene that followed. 
Suffice it to say that, once more, Punch’s wrong- 
doing was condoned ; he was forgiven, and his 
offence forgotten. 

But there are limits beyond which even the 


Mother Catherine screamed. Needless to say, 
there was an end to the Office for the time. 
Amongst the young nuns something /ike tittering 
was heard, whilst the senior members of the 
community looked shocked, the faces of a few 
who had never wholly approved of Punch assum- 
ing an “I told you so” expression. 


This time Punch was not forgiven ; his ofence 
was too serious. He was handed over to the 
gardener, who received orders to take him away, 
and not to allow him back into the convent. 
Pat, who had sundry scores of his own to settle 
with regard to the uprooting of valuable bulbs, 
the biting-off of choice blossoms intended for 
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On the morning of the third day the chaplain, 
after Mass, was sitting in his parlour awaiting 
his breakfast, which a lay-Sister was accustomed 
to carry across a small courtyard straight from 
the kitchen. Suddenly a fearful shriek rent the 
air, accompanied by the sound of the smashing 
of crockery, followed by groans and ejaculations 


J 


“Suddenly a fearful shriek rent the ait, accompanied by the sound of the smashing of crockery.” 


the altar, and other depredations in the garden, 
willingly consented to be the instrument of 
justice. “ Come on, you wretch,” he was heard 
to say, “there’s an end to your canthrips ! 
Shure the like of ye isn’t fit to be among Chris- 
tians, let alone holy nuns.” 

No one knew what happened, no one asked. 
All they knew was that for three blessed days 
peace and quiet reigned in the convent—and, 
let it be added, gloom also, for Punch was 
missed ; everyone regretted the poor animal, 
notwithstanding his mischievous pranks, none 
more so than the boarders because of those tery 
pranks, which afforded them much diversion. 


as of someone in dire distress. Everyone within 
hearing rushed to the spot whence the sounds 
proceeded. There, in the centre of the court- 
yard, seated on the ground amidst the débris of 
the priest’s breakfast, was Sister Teresa, with 
broken china, teapot, egg, toast, and butter all 
s:attered round her. As she surveyed the ruined 
breakfast, like Marius amidst the ruins of. 
Carthage, Sister Teresa lifted up her voice and 
wept. ‘To inquiries as to how the accident had 
happened, the Sister gave the startling answer 
that as she was hurrying along the Evil One 
had suddenly rushed by, striking her to the 
earth! It was an astounding, an alarming 
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explanation. 
Teresa stuck to her guns. Finally, the Reverend 
Mother came upon the scene, followed by Mother 
Catherine, who proved the Deus ex machina. 
In plain English, her appearance solved the 
mystery. For no sooner did she appear than 
from some hiding-place there rushed forth a 
well-known form, prancing round her with 
boisterous delight. Punch, the guilty one, had 
come back! And somehow, notwithstanding 
the ruined breakfast, Sister Teresa’s fright, and 
all the confusion, everyone was glad. ‘The fact 
that the poor animal had a hungry, woebegone 
appearance contributed a good deal to the 
warmth of the welcome accorded to him. 

Behold Punch reinstated in everyone’s favour ! 
But it was a sobered, reformed Punch that 
had come back, and for a considerable time 
the most captious could find no flaw in his 
behaviour. 

One day the Bishop of the diocese arrived at 
the convent with an old friend of college days, 
himself the president of a large educational 
establishment. After a very pleasant visit the 
two friends were proceeding, towards evening, 
down the avenue on their way home, when out 
from the bushes sprang Punch, and with one 
bound alighted on the Bishop’s back. Startled 
beyond all measure, the good ecclesiastic, despite 
his seventy odd years, took to running, Punch 
clinging on tightly. Now, much as his friend 
wished to render assistance, the sight of the 
Bishop sprinting down the avenue with Punch 
pick-a-back proved too much for his self-control ; 
he became convulsed with laughter, and for 
some moments found himself speechless and 
unable to move. Meantime, as the Bishop drew 
near the gate-lodge, Punch, perhaps scenting 
danger, with another bound sprang into the 
bushes and vanished as quickly as he had 
appeared. When the professor was able to 
follow, he found the Bishop breathless, very hot, 
and very angry, as indeed he had every right 
to be. It was intolerable, he said, that such 
animals should be allowed to roam about, a 
danger and annoyance to unsuspecting people ; 
he would insist on it being got rid of. Although 
scarcely able to refrain from breaking out again 
into uncontrollable laughter, his friend acquiesced 
in all that was said by his Bishop. 

Next morning humble apologies arrived from 
the nuns. ‘They expressed their profound regret 
for what had happened, and assured his lordship 
that the offending animal should be banished 
forthwith. Now, the Bishop was one of the 
kindest-hcarted men alive. By the morning all 


Everyone was sceptical, but Sister * 
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his anger against Punch had evaporated ; he 
laughed heartily when his friend, seeing the 
skies clear, gave him a graphic description of the 
appearance he presented sprinting down the 
avenue with the kangaroo on his back. He 
treated the whole affair as-a good joke, strictly 
forbidding the nuns to inflict punishment on 
Punch. Thus once more this truly incorrigible 
offender escaped the just penalties due to his 
conduct. 

There was one class of person towards whom 
Punch always manifested the greatest dislike— 
altar-boys. Possibly he may have suffered at 
the hands of some of them. Be that as it may, 
it is certain that the sight of a boy’ in cassock 
and surplice was to Punch as a red rag to a bull. 
This dislike in the end proved his undoing. 

It was early morning. The Mass bell had 
ceased ringing. All the nuns and ‘pupils had 
assembled in the chapel. In the sacristy the 
priest, just arrived, was donning his vestments. 
The acolyte, already robed, stood at the sacristy 
door, which was wide open to admit air. As the 
fates would have it, Punch, who was taking a 
morning stroll, came loping round at that 
moment and beheld his enemy. Like lightning 
he was upon the unhappy boy, who, frightened 
to death, screamed wildly. A_ terrible scene 
ensued. ‘he priest, ready to ascend the altar, 
Tushed to the rescue. ‘This time it was'a serious 
affair, with no comic element. Punch was now 
fully grown-up, and. to tackle a’ full-grown 
kangaroo when angry is a risky undertaking. 
However, assistance was quickly férthcoming, 
some of the farm-hands being close by, and 
with difficulty the poor little fellow, now almost 
in a state of collapse, was rescued from the 
clutches of his vicious assailant. aes 

Matters had now come toa climax. This time 
there could be no condoning, no passing over 
of Punch’s alarming outbreak. He had shown 
his teeth ; he was a danger to the community. 
For the future he must be carefully isolated 
from all his former friends, who now regarded 
their erstwhile pet as dangerous. He was 
removed to the farm, and there, in a corner, 
secured with a strong chain, he spent the 
remainder of his days in captivity. He lived 
several years thus chained up, but never recovered 
his spirits ; even Mother Catherine’s visits—for 
she never forgot him—failed to cheer him. 

Poor Punch! Captivity did not agree with 
his free, wild nature. He and his freaks are 
now but memories that provoke a smile, and, at 
the same time, cause a feeling of regret for his 
untimely passing. 
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The Smallest House in Great Britain Hindenburg Modelled in Mud—An Hotel Built of 
Freight-Cars, etc. 


This smithy, situated at Claverd 


lon, in Warwickshire, has a huge wooden horseshoe 


for a doorway. 


Photo. by M. Leventon, 


CATTERED up and 
S are many quaint 
Near Claverdon, in 


y 


down Great Britain there 
and interesting smithies. 
Warwickshire, for instance, 


Soaking rattan cance in Malaya—These canes are later shipped to Europe and America to be used for seating chairs 


standing by the side of the road, there 
is a smithy which has a doorway 
framed with a massive horseshoe. It is 
made of wood, stands about seven feet 
high, and is the largest of its kind in the 
world. As will be seen from our photo- 
graph, it is in every respect a faithful 
replica of a horse’s shoe, and it is greatly 
prized by its owner. This being the only 
entrance to the smithy, everyone visiting 
the forge has to pass under or through 
it. Many people journey special'y to 
Claverdon to see this remarkable horse- 
shoe, and no one can inspect it without 
admiring the patient work of the man who 
fashioned it. 

By the banks of many of the streams 
in Malaya may be seen long strips of 
cane soaking in the water. These are 
termed rattans, and are used for the seats 
of chairs. The natives gather th: cane, 
strip it into lengths of twenty to thirty 
feet, and then p'ace it in water, where 
it is allowed to remain f.r a w ek, 2s 
shown in the photograph below. ‘Lhis 


has the effect of softening it and making it pliab'e. It 
is then cleaned, done up in bundles, and exported. Th: 
United States is the principal customer fer this article. 
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the smallest house in Great Britain. Ma v generations have 
n reared beneath its roof. 


Photo. ty M. Leventon, 


Hindenburg, the German idol, modelled in mud! No 
one but a French soldier, and an artist at that, could 
conceived such an idea. Yet, the other week. 
during a brief period of inactivity on the Western front. 
a “Poilu” created, with no other mate! than the 
terrible mud of his trench, a wonderfully lifelike figure 
of the German dictator. As will be scen frem the 
accompanying photograph, it is a very fair likeness. 
‘‘hose who are inclined to criticize our soldier-artist’s 
handiwork should remember the unpromising material 
he had at his disposal, and also the risks he ran. 
The moulding of the ked helmet, for instance, nearly 
cost him his life. ‘Many a bullet whizzed past the 
ears of my artist friend,” writes the soldier who sent 
us this interesting snapshot, ‘when he was engage: 
on the pinnacle of his masterpiece. But he stuck it 
out, and never left the parapet until his work was 
finished.” The massive forchead, deep-set eyes hidden 
under bushy brows, strong mouth, and heavy jaw, so 
characteristic of Hindenburg’s features, are wonderfully 
portrayed. The artist's comrades took a keen interest 
m the work of their confrére, and one of them fashioned 
the wooden pipe seen in the figure’s mouth. The statue 


of the Boche General had not 
been finished long before 
its creator and his comrades 
went “over the top” and 
successfuly assaulted the 
so-called ‘Hindenburg line.” 
They took many prisoners, 
and one wonders what the 
Huns thought when they 
were marched down the 
trench in front of the mud re- 
presentation of their military 
chief. 
_ Conway, an interesting town 
in North Wales, is justly proud 
of the many ancient buildings 
it contains, but its most unique 
house may be seen on the 
Saat, directly beneath the 
ld tle wails. This little 
cottage, as the notice-board 
placed over the door states, 
claims to be the “Smallest 
House in Great Britain,” and 
has a frontage of six feet 
and a total height of only about 
a hundred and twenty-two 
inches. The house contairs 
two rooms—one on the ground 
floor, the other above. ‘This 
diminutive dwelling has been 
in the possession of the same 
family for a great number of 
ears, and many generations 
ve been reared within its 
cosy walls, but at present it 
is not really “ inhabited,” as 
a caretaker only stays there 
during the day in order to 
show round the numerous 
visitors who think that the 
penny asked for admission is 
well spent, 


Hindenburg modelled in mud in a front-line trench by a French 
soldier. 


Photo. by Albert Wyndham, 
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The heavy hand of war has disturbed 
the balance between supply and demand 
the world over. Our problem of serving 
the public has all at once assumed a new 
and weightier aspect. 

Extraordinary demands on telephone 
service by the Government hectice 
made and are being met. Equipment 
must be provided for the great training 
camps, the coast-defense stations must 
be linked together by means of communi- 
cation, and the facilities perfected to put 
the Government in touch with the entire 
country at a moment's notice. 


In planning for additions to the plant of 
the Bell System for 1917, one hundred and 
thirty millions of dollars were apportioned. 


One Policy 


The Weight of War 
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This is by far the largest program ever 
undertaken. 

But the cost of raw materials has doubled 
in a year. Adequate supplies of copper, 
lead, wire, steel and other essentials of new 
equipment are ing harder to get at 
any price, for the demands of war must 
be met. i 

Under the pressure of business incident 
to war, the telephone-using public must 
co-operate in r that our new plans to 
meet the extraordinary growth in one 
stations and trafic ers made adequate. 

The elimination of unn one 
calls is a patriotic duty just as is the elimina- 
tion of all waste at such a time. Your 
Government must have a “clear talk track.” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


*“ Waste nothing” is the motto of 
these trying and anxious days. The 
manifold uses to which all kinds of 
discarded material can be put are 
evidenced by a glance at the lower 
illustration, which shows a picturesque 
wooden hotel. This interesting struc- 
ture was built of old railway freight- 
cars, and was recently erected by 
an enterprising American at 
Owenyo, a little railway junction 
in the Owens Valley, California. 
Three cars were first placed in the 
form of a hollow square, their 
inner corners touching, the opening 
facing the road or railway track. 
A front was then put on, and a 
superstructure with many windows 
reared over the whole. Each car 
was then divided into three rooms, 
and a fourth built at each rear 
corner, when the building was 
ractically finished. The dining-room 
is a spacious compartment thirty- 
four feet square, casi'y accommo- 
dating « hundred persons. The 
guest rooms are eight feet square, 
and make very cosy and comfort- 
able quarters. A car at the rear is 
used as a kitchen, and behind that, 
connected by a covered porch, are 
two more, one being a store- room 
and the other the quarters of the 
proprietor. In front of the hotel 
is a porch fifty feet long and eight 
fect. wide, with a magnificent out- 
look on Mount Whitney, the 
highest peak in America out- 
side Alaska. The hotel, which 
will be opened to visitors shortly. 
is to be steam-heated, and lighted 
by electricity. 


—_— 
te 
Teak Walton's old fishing -hut 


‘on the banks of the Dove, in 
Derbyshire. 


Photo, by A. W. Cutler. 


The photograph which we 
reproduce above will be of 
interest to all anglers, for it 
is intimately associated with 
Izaak Walton. It may not 
be generally known that 
Walton’s fishing-hut is 
still to be seen on the banks 
of the River Dove, in 
Derbyshire, and remains 
much as it was in the 
days of the great fisherman, 
some three hundred years 
ago. The hut, which is 
situate] at_ the Hartington 
end of Dovedale—a 
de'ightful cycle - ride from 


Buxton — is located close to — 
a_woo'le| bend in the river, A cosy little railroad hotel built of, old freight-cars — It ue steam- eated and.lighted by eleetreity, 
which reflects this grand and contains quite a lot of r 

old structure in all its rustic From a Photograph, ‘ 
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is a queer sight to see the smoke coming 
from the wagon, which is nearly always 
covered in icicles. 

What is described as the largest sauce 
factory in the East, if not in the world, 
is that at Singapore. This is entirely in 
the hands of the Chinese, and every year 
they export their specia’ product in large 
quantities to Sumatra, Borneo, Java. 
China, and Japan. The sauce is made 
from the Soya bean, which is largely 
grown in Manchuria, and is a kind cf 
“ Worcester” sauce. Indeed, it forms the 
basis of many of the sauces prepared to 
tickle the palates of Western connoisseurs. 
The Soya, or bean, sauce, however, is used 
almost entirely by the Chincse, who take 


2 5 in a aime: rey: 
The “water waxon” of an Alaskan town making ite rounds im winter. A stove is 2, With their rice and fish, Europeans 
placed in the middle of the sledge to keep the water from freezing. who have tasted it describe it as very 


pleasant. The beans pass through many 

In many of the towns of Alaska the inhabitants pur- processes before they emerge as sauce, and our photo- 
chase their drinking water as many of us do milk. It is graph depicts some of the thousands of receptacles 
delivered to them daily by the “ water wagons,” and one in which they spend part of their time in the factory 
of these interesting vehicles is 
shown in our photograph. It | a 
supplies the peop!e of Fairbanks 
with drinking water. Every 
house in this town boasts of a 
water-supply, and during the 
summer months there is an 
abundance of water for household 
purposes and for the gardens. 
In the winter months, however, 
there is a scarcity of the necessary 
fluid through all the rivers and 
wells being frozen. Furthermore, 
the water obtainable in the 
ordinary way is not always pure, 
so the inhabitancs eoutract with 
the water-sellers to supply them 
with pure water at so much a 
bucketful throughout the year. 
Thus, summer or winter, they are “Potted” ancestors.—A curious village graveyard in China. 
assured of a plentiful supply of 
drinking water. It is obtained from deep wells and The above photograph has been laconically titled by the 
istri y. In the winter a stove is placed in the sender “ Potted Ancestors.’ It depicts a row of earthen- 
centre of the wagon to keep the water from freezing It ware jars on a hillside in China, containing the bones 

of departed relatives of the 
] nearby villagers. In some parts 
of this remarkable country the 
Chinese collect the bones of their 
deceased friends and place them 
in earthenware pots or jars like 
those shown in our illustration. 
Tact has to be exercised in 
approaching these strange 
memorial caskets, for the Chinese 
are very superstitious and hold 
their dead in great reverence. 
The desire of every Chinaman, 
no matter in what part of the 
wor'd he may be, is that ai cr 
his decease his bones shall rest 
in the land of his ancestors. 
In the Chinese communities 
found in foreign countries there 
is invariably a society to 
which all Chinamen contribute 
so that when they die thei: 
bones may be sent back 
to the Celestial Kingdom for 


A Chinese sauce factory at Singapore. interment. 


“WHEN I TURNED THE LIGHTS ON AT DUSK AND SAW THE THING IT STARTLED ME BADLY~ 
(SEE PAGE 590.) 
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eA Sequel to “In the Grip of the Hip Sings.” 
By WALTER G. PATTERSON. 
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Some months ago we published a very remarkable narrative, “In the Grip of the Hip Sings,” by 
Mr. W. G. Patterson.* It described how the Author, when quite a young man, in Butte, Montana, 
U.S.A, found himeelf compelled to join a lawless Chinese ong, or secret society, known as the 
Hip Sings, and thereafter led a sort of JekyH and Hyde existence—a respectable business man by 
day, an accomplice of Chinese criminals by night, with the fear of a dreadful death always 
hanging over him as the penalty for disobedience. Mr. Patterson set forth his nightmare experiences 
with the Hip Sings, his final attempt to escape from them, and the manner in which they tracked 
hin down and punished him by shooting into his back a poisoned dart that left him a physical wreck 
for many years, with a permanently paralyzed right arm. Though warned that he was taking 
serious risks in publishing his story, Mr. Patterson was anxious to give it to the world in order to 
clear up certain parts of his life that were obscure to his friends, but every precaution was taken 
to prevent his present location being discovered. Nevertheless, soon after the publication of the 
“Hip Sing” story—which created a sensation both in England and in America—the Author received 
a percel, bearing the San Francisco postmark, which contained a human skull! Painted on the 
forehead was his old Chinese tong name—* Yet Sho”! Was it a warning, or was it sent as a 
joke by someone who knew the story of his connection with the Chinese ? This narrative is the 
explanetion—the story of an amazing persecution that has been going on intermittently for 
something like twenty-five years. 


I. 


OME six weeks ago at the time of 
writing, I received by parcel post 
a small wooden box, bearing the San 
Francisco postmark. I had been 
many years away from ’Frisco, and 
I opened the box curiously. 

Removing the various packing papers, I finally 
drew out—a human skull! From its characteristic 
formation, I at once recognized that it was the 
relict of a defunct Chinaman. It was in a bad 
state of repair, the lower jawbone having prac- 
tically disappeared. 

I concluded from this that it was the head- 
piece of a‘ bad ” Chinaman, doubtless a convict, 
whose body had once been inter ed in America, 
because the bones of all “ good” Chinese are 
always sent to China for burial. A Chinese, of 
® See our issues for September, October, and November, 1916.—Ev. 

Vol. xxxix.—25. 


on 
ey, 


whatever caste, makes it his first duty to lay 
aside two hundred dollars out of his initial 
earnings in foreign lands. ‘This sum he deposits 
in a bank, to provide a fund with which at death 
the flesh of his body may be eaten off with 
quicklime, his bones bleached, and then trans- 
F rted in a small bundle to China to be buried 
beside his ancestors. Otherwise he knows that 
the “ good ” devils who float about the ancestral 
grave will be supplanted by invisible evil spirits, 
who will harass him through all eternity. 

Looking my new possession squarely in the 
face, I was startled to see, brush-painted in 
Cantonese hieroglyphics across its slanting brow, 
my old Chinese tong name—* Yet Sho.” 

I recollected that during the preceding 
twenty-five years I had received, amongst other 
mementoes, a number of similar skulls, bearing 
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my fong name or other Chinese writing on their 
foreheads. as warnings that I should soon look 
just like these unlovely visitors, if I did not more 
cheerfully obcy some mandate of my  saffron- 
hued * blood-brothers.” concerning which I had 
proved recalcitrant. 

For a few moments I felt. to put it mildly, 
uneasy. Perhaps. too. | hurried to the shelter of 
the rear end of my office a bit anxiously, lest a 
Hip Sing emissary might have followed 
the grisly warning to do his duty towards 


a detested t 


traitor.” 

Then I commenced 
how any Chinaman in San 
could have discovered my 
so soon after the appearance of the Hip 
Sing story. 

I had especially requested the Editor 
of THe Wipe Wor tp to vsé my manu- 
script with the most extreme caution, 
to be sure that no word or allusion 
appeared which would indicate what 
part of the world I was in, and these 


to wonder dully 
Francisco 
whereabouts 


and other precautions the Editor 
of THE Wipe Wortp had carefully 
taken. 


No Chinaman, I decided with a sigh 
of relief, could possibly have deduced 
even what continent I now inhabited 

Unmistakably, however, 
old ’Frisco had discovered my where- 
abouts. , 


someone in 


ae aaa sll ‘ 


“Removing the various packing papers, | Goally drew out—a human skull 1" 


MAGAZINE. 


I cast about in my memory as to who this~ 
individual might be. : 

Had I written to anyone lately in ’Frisco who 
might know my location? ‘Then suddenly I 
remembered that I had. 

Some three months prior to the appearance 
of the Hip Sing autobiography I had written 
a long letter to an old friend on the San Francisco 
Chronicle, asking him, amongst other things, to 


see 


secure for me some photographs of the new 
Chinatown,* and hurry them to me to be used 
in a magazine story. 

He knew a little of my Chinese experiences. 
He knew of the various skulls and other things 
which had been sent me, and how the skulls 
were decorated across the brow. He was a great 
joker, and a sudden light broke in upon me. 

1 immediately commenced to treat my laiest 
death’s head present as a j:st. 

I placed the evil-looking ornament upon the 
top of my typewriter, put my best straw hat 
rakishly upon the side of its cranium, a pair of 
blue sun-glasses across the holes which once had 
held eyes, and stuck a cigarette into its badly- 
twisted mouth. 

For a week or ten days I found it good com- 
pany during the lonesome hours of the night, 
when I sat in my office doing my writing. I 
could abuse it when I felt so disposed, and it 
never answered back. 

At length, however, the eternal smirk on the 
skull’s lips commenced to wear on my nervous 
system, especially when I would wake out of a 
half-dose to find it smiling—as I thought, sar- 
castically—inio my face. 

Furthermore, the news of my receiving the 
grim object had leaked out, and was causing me 
a whole lot of very distasteful notoriety. 

So, one quiet night, toward 4 a.m., I all at 
once got to my feet, grabbed up the bony relic, 
and kicked it as far out of the rear door as a 
middle-aged man with tendencies toward gout 
could be expected to kick anything. I have 
never seen the ugly-visaged object again. 

That is about all there is to say in regard to 
ths particular skull. i 

To be sure, before I got rid of it, a special 
writer from a great daily in an adjoining city 
came down to my house to get photographs and 
data—a full story, in fact—of the experiences 
which had led up to the appearance of the skull 
at thy door. I lent him the photographs, gave 
him copies of THE Wme Wor p containing the 
Hip Sing story, and suggested that he. should 
make his own deductions. 

I told him frankly that I believed the skull 
had been sent me as a joke. I told him nothing 
of the grim mementoes—genuine ones—that I 
had received prior to the arrival of this “ spoof ” 
one. I intended to use that portion of my 
experiences myself some day in a WIDE WorLD 
story. 

I exhibited the skull, decorated as described, 
and the special writer departed. 

Despite my statement that I was confident 


* The great earthquake and fire in San Francisco destroyed Old 
Chinatown, 
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the thing was a joke, the story, painted in lurid 
colours, and treated seriously, was ‘* syndicated ” 
by the ambitious special writer all over the 
United States and abroad. It was too good a 
tale for the gentleman vo miss. 

A week afier the arrival of the skull, more- 
over, the papers of another large city had 
“ scare-head” accounts of the arrival in that 
place of a party of twelve Chinese gun-men 
from the Pacific Slope, whose avowed purpose 
was to “yet” a certain “traitor” to the tong 
they represented. 

Just fancy a Chinese “ gun-man ”—whose dis- 
tinguishing characteristic is absolute silence as 
to the matter he has in hand—expressing his 
“avowed purpose ” to a newspaper man, or any 
other sort of man ! 

Had it really been I, or any other so-called 
traitor to the tong, whom a delegation of this kind 
sought, the newspapers would never have heard 
of it until the persevering, but cautious, rascals 
had accomplished their purpose. 

I never saw anything of these Chinamen in 
the quiet little town where I live; nor—my 
private guess—did anyone else, anywhere. I 
have a number of friends on the papers of the 
city mentioned ; perhaps they thought to “ take 
a rise” out of me, or perhaps they merely needed 
a scare-head story. 

As I remarked in my “ Hip Sing”’ story, if 
the Chinese brotherhood doves ever finally “ get 
me,” it will be indirectly, through the insidious 
working of the seg-fu poison still in my system ; 
and which now and then bothers me for a few 
days with a mild form of vertigo of the heart. 

There are times, too, when | am nearly blind 
from the same cause. My hair turned grey, in 
patches, soon after my experiences with the 
Hip Sings, while I was still in my twenties. 
And then there are the awful nightmares! But 
T am still alive—for which I am duly thankful. 

There were many incidents which occurred 
during my active participation in the affairs of 
the Chinese which I refrained from mentioning 
in the “ Hip Sing” story, because, to my mind, 
the narrative was already overburdened with 
lurid details. 

For example, there were but few occasions 
when I failed for one reason or another to obey 
the mandates of the big tong leader, Li Gow, 
that I did not {receive some grimly horrible 
token from him, or the priests of the tong, con- 
veying a threat of vengeance if I persisted in 
my defiant attitude. 

These came to me at unexpected times, and 
often in a very unexpected and ingenious manner. 

Having no written language, and nothing but 
the hieroglyphic word-pictures which comprise 
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their alphabet, the 
Chinese, when they 
have a message 
to send to some 
person, either use 
a word-picture to 
illustrate the idea 
they desire to 
convey, or else 
forward some 
tangible object. It 
requires consider- 
able imagination at 
times to translate 
the brush-painted 
word-pictures cor- 
rectly, but one has 
no difficulty, as a 
rule, in  under- 
standing what the 
tangible objects 
mean. 

When I was in- 
clined to disregard 
the first summons 
of Li Gow to 
report to him in 
the underground 
chamber at Butte, 
soon after I was 
initiated into the 
Hip Sing tong, the 
club servant who 
brought the red 
slip to my room 
summoning me for 
that night found 
time, during the 
few moments I was 
out of the room 
later in the day, 
to let himself in and 
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Facsimile of a cutting from an American 
newspaper referring to the last skull 


received by Mr. Patterson. 


hang a grinning skull to the 


chandelier near the centre of the apartment. 
I wasn’t as used to these yruesome tokens then 
as I have since become, and I must admit that 
when I turned the lights on at dusk and saw the 
thing it startled me badly. Its forehead bore 
the same Cantonese word as the red slip—* ‘To- 
night.” and I think it helped me to decide to 
obey Li Gow, as to which point I had previously 
been wavering. 

Without question, the most prolific sources 
from which I received the various inelegant 
but expressive warnings were the two priests 
referred to in the Hip Sing story. From time to 
time in Butte, and even when | had fled that 
city for the Hawaiian Islands and elsewhere, 
IT had from them enough threatening and deadly 
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mementoes to stock a small curio cabinet, com- 
prising pretty well everything in the “ horror” 
line, from skulls and snakes to poisoned cigars 
and tea. In fact, I sent a collection of these to 
Professor Latimer, a member of the faculty of 
Rochester (N.Y.) University. where 1 presume 
they occupy to-day the same glass case in the 
Natural History rooms that I saw them in in 
igit while en rowe to the remote spot where 
I have since settled down. 

My son has a sclected pair of skulls decorating 
his book-case on his ranch in North Montana; 
these I left behind me when I made my final 
flight to my present location. 

John Hopkins University has a Chinese viper 
amongst its reptilian collection which was 
thoughtfully sent to me by my friends the 
priests. 

Jerome Allen, A.M., professor of chemistry 
in the Geneseo (N.Y.) State Normal School, 
and Dr. Henry D. Gregory, formerly of the 
Temple Hill Academy, Geneseo (which I attended 
at the age of fouriecn), each had poisoned sub- 
stances I had given them to analyze, though 
they both met with indifferent success in doing 
so because the poisons were strange to them 
and gave none of the usual * reactions ” in their 
tests. 

The house-surgeon of the Hospital of the 
Catholic Sisters at Honolulu has in his possession, 
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Another rewspaper reference to the same incident. 


or had, the poisoned needle of bone or ivory 
which he extracted from my neck muscles. 
There are various other odds and ends of 
similar mementoes scattered around the world 
here and there, all of which in their day helped 
to detract from my peace of mind and contribute 


to making an old man of me, in appearance, 
long before this was normally due. 

A couple of days after the first skull incident, 
I received at the club a diminutive chest of tea, 
brought by a messenger-boy. It was accompanied 
by the card of Dr. Huie Lum, a well-known 
Chinese gentleman who figures in the “‘ Hip 
Sing” story. Dr. Lum had made me a present 
of a number of similar packages 
previously ; and I accepted this 
latest parcel in good faith 

Excellent tea the doctor 
me always—Oolong, Young Hyson, 
and other brands of the purest 
Chinese and Japanese leaf. 

As had been my custom, I 
started to portion out a quantity 
of it into small packages to distri- 
bute amongst certain of my club 
friends who, I knew, had a well- 
developed taste for good tea. 

I don’t know what prompted me 
to pause all at once and commence 
to sift a quantity of the stuff 
through my fingers. It had come in what was 
apparently an original, unbroken package, just 
as it had left the Orent. It had seemingly 
passed the Customs at San Francisco unques- 
tioned. But, notwithstanding this, I was 


sent 


his injury. 


and ten pounds. 


At varicus times 
six from the Hip Sings. 


One of he seal seat to Mr. Patterson. 


rece. 


somehow suspicious of it. All my life I have 
been given to having premonitions when danger 
of any sort threatened myself or a valued friend 
or relative. 3 

I thought, as I more carefully examined the 
tea, that its colour was strange ; it looked darker 
than any Oolong I had had before—which brand 
the Chinese characters on the chest indicated 


Mr. Pavterson before 
His weight 
was then two hundred 
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it to be. It stained my fingers slightly, as I 
knew a high-grade Oolong would never do. I 
put a leaf into my mouth and tasted it. It had 
a distinctly bitter flavour. I spat it out and 
Tinsed my mouth carefully. 

Leaving my rooms with a small quantity of 
the tea in a paper, I walked leisurely to the 
elevator, and dropped down to the kitchens, 
where I borrowed a cup of fresh 
milk and one boiling water 
from the I made a fairly 
strong infusion of the tea in the 
hot water, and poured a portion 


of 


chej. 


Mr. Patterson as he appeared just before undergoing 
hospital treatment for the mjury inflicted bv the potsoned 


dart. His weight was then minety-seven pounds. 


into the milk. Then, through the area door, I 
repaired to the back alley. 

Now if there is any one thing in the zoological 
way in which Butte abounds, it is cats—cats 
of high degree and cats of low degree, but mostly 
vagabonds, with a partiality for back alleys. 
I had reason to know that this particular alley 
was a favoured trysting-place for the felines, 
because I was serenaded by hordes of them every 
night. 

There were several of the animals in the alley 
on this occasion. I selected a vicious-looking 
old male—one of my nightly entertainers, I 
was confident—and tempted him with the cup 
of milk. 

He spat at me a couple of times, then eagerly 
lapped the contents of the cup. 

This accomplished, he glanced into my face 
questioningly to see if I had anything more 


to offer, turned slowly, and started to walk away. 


At about the tenth step the beast commenced 
er, his legs stiffened, he let out one awful 
prang invo the air, and fell dead. 

Tt was, of course, not Dr. Lum who had sent 
me the tea. It had been * relayed” to me 
through several dicverent) Chinamen and the 
innocent messenger boy by the two Hip Sing 
priests. 1 traced it to them beyond question 
—and let it go at that. What else could 1 do ? 

It must have been pure malice that inspired 
the villainous priests to persist in their etorts 
to make me uncomfortable. ‘They had never 
forgiven me for escaping the fate they had so 
cheerfully arranged for me in the dungeon 
beneath their idol, as described in my story. 

I have Reba Loo, the * Princess,” to thank 
for saving me from the next really dangerous 
attempt on my hfe. 

Early one morning, several wecks after the 
receipt of the poisoned tea, feeling rather secdy, 
I struck out for a pre-breakfast walk. I stopped 
at the newspaper office where I was employed, 
selected a small package and several personal 
letters from my morning mail, and thrust them 
carelessly into my pocket. From force of habit, 
I turned my steps down Main Street towards 
Chinatown. 

My route led me past the home of Dr. Lum, 
Reba Loo was in the diminutive garden trying 
to revive some sickly-looking flowering plants 
with a watering-pot. Flowers did not thrive 
in Butte in the early ’ninctics ; there was too 
much chlorine gas in the air, let loose from the 
smelters and open-air heaps of ore in process 
of being “ roasted.” 

Reba Loo greeted me with her customary 
demure smile, and we conversed for a few 
moments on commonplace subjects. 

In an absent-minded way, as we talked, I drew 
the letters from my pocket and glanced at their 
superscriptions. None of them seemed to interest 
me particularly. I shoved them back into my 
pocket, and drew out the small package. 

It was quite heavy for so small a parcel. 
I stood examining it curiously, It was correctly 
addressed to me in English in a peculiar cramped 
hand which I failed to recognize. I noticed that 
one end of the wrapper had broken open, and that 
what appeared to be a piece of silvered paper or 
tin-foil protruded slightly. 

Reba Loo had paused in her garden work when 
she saw me examining the package, and from 
beneath the broad rim of the American Leghorn 
straw hat she wore at her work was looking 
sharply at the object. 

“What got 2?” she inquired, in her brief way, 
at the same time dropping the watering-pot from 
her hand and coming cluser to where I stood. It 
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was the one time in my acquaintance with the 
* Princess ” that I ever saw her show excitement 
or emotion of any sort. 

“PE don't know, irincesss’ T replied, with 
a laugh. * You guess, and if you name it you 
can have it.” 

She ignored my levicy, and continued to eve 
the small package. 7 

“China tea-lead.’ she remarked. soberly, 
pointing at the shiny substance protruding from 
the end of the package.“ Chinaman send. Not 
open. Drop in water. ‘Then open.” 

She knew about other packages that had 
reached me. Evidently in this one she expected 
an infernal machine—whicli it was, of a sort. 

As I hesitated, Reba Loo plucked the pac 
from my hand and cautiously dropped it into 
the sprinkling-pot, still half-full of water. 

Leaving it there for several minutes, she at 
last turned the vessel over and poured water 
and package out upon the ground. - 

‘The soaked wrapper dropped off, showing a 
cylindrical object made of the tea-lead. ten inches 
long by three to four inches in circumference. 
Perforations through the lead here and there 
suggested its being hollow. 

Reba Loo turned it over speculatively with the 
toe of her Chinese slippers. She picked it up and 
examined it a moment at arm’s length. She 
“weighed ” it in her hand, shook it, and finally 
held it to her ear. 

“ Not dyn’mite,” she commented, unsmilingly. 
“ Somethin’ else, somethin’ ‘live. Can hear move. 
Have holes breathe through. Chinaman send ; 
Must not open.” 

She dropped the lead shell back to the ground. 

“ Pardon, Princess, but 1 think I must,” I 
answered, firmly, reaching down and picking up 
the cylinder. “ My curiosity is aroused, and if 
I don’t open the thing I shall never know what 
was in it.” 

I knelt down, laid the mysterious object on 
a piece of flat board, pulled a jack-knife out of 
my pocket, opened its largest and sharpest blade, 
and cut a deep groove around one end of the soft 
lead covering. I rapped it sharply with the handle 


.of the knife, and the severed end fell off. 


Instantly a flat. reptilian head was thrust 
through the opening ; two beady e the size 
of pin-heads, regarded us balefully, a forked 
tongue threatened us. 

A moment later a small reptile, something less 
than cight inches in length. and of the circum- 
ference of a man’s index finger, wriggled slowly 
from the lead case, made one or two abortive 
efforts to coil for striking, hissed weakly, and 
then sank back limply in what appeared to be 
a semi-stupor. Butte’s mile-and-a-half elevation 
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“Instantly flat, reptilian head was thrust through the opening.” 


above sea-level, with its highly-rarefied air, 
seemed. to take the fight, or the ability to fight, 
out of the brute. 

It was an ugly-looking reptile, a stranger to me 
as to its classification, whose habitat certainly 
was not America. In colour it was a dull red, 
its head flat and diamond-shaped, showing it to 
be poisonous. Narrow yellow bands encircled its 
vicious little eycs, and its short tail was covered 
with wart-like corrugations that added nothing 
to its attractiveness. 

Reba Loo neither screamed nor fainted. 
Instead, she scized a sharp-edged garden trowel 
and raised her arm to strike the uninvited visitor 
across its unprepossessing head. 

She would have done so, and ended the 
reptile’s career then and there, had not Dr. Lum 
come sauntering slowly down the garden path 
at this juncture. smoking his morning pipe. 

Noticing that the Princess and I were absorbed 
in watching someihing on the ground between us, 
the doctor hastened his steps. 

He stood and cyed the nearly comatose reptile 
fora moment thrcugh his huge tortoiseshell glasses. 

“4 Chinese viper.” he announced presently, 
in an unexciied voice and his usual excellent 
English. “ Young one, but very good specimen. 


Belongs to the genus Aglypha, sub-family 
Acrochordine. Native habitat, Southem China 
and Malay Peninsula. Amphibious, but prefers 
the water. Bite deadly. Won’t live in these 
altitudes.” He bent down, calmly seized the 
viper by the back of its neck, and holding it in 
his firm grasp, commenced to study it thought- 
fully. ‘‘ Yes, undoubtedly,” he reiterated, “ zenus 
Aglypha, sub-family Acrochordine. It has heen 
sent to you by those Hip Sing rascals, I take it ? 
A quick striker in its native jungles. They’ve 
fetched it a long distance. Good thing you 
didn’t meet it at home.” he added, a point upon 
which I most heartily agreed with him. 

Without bothering himself about the pro- 
prietary rights to the venomous little reptile, the 
doctor calmly bore it into the house, the Princess 
and I slowly following. 

In his laboratory the doctor severed the rep- 
tile’s spinal column with a small lance. dropped it 
into a glass jar filled with aleohol, and hermetically 
sealed it. It is this viper which I later sent to 
the Baltimore University, having retrieved it 
from Dr. Lum. 

The postmark on the package was not plain. but 
Thad no doubt it was another thoughtful attention 
on the part of the two priests of the Hip Sings. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Spanish Premier, Count Romanones, recently stated that the sensational story of the escape 
from Spain in a sailing vessel of a number of interned German officers, as briefly reported in 
Here is a detailed account of the exploit—one of 
the most daring in the history of the war. With extraordinary assurance, the fugitives set out to sail 
right round the coast of Great Britain and reach a Belgian port, but the elements and the British 


“El Liberal,” of Madrid, is officially confirmed. 


Navy intervened, and the audacious scheme miscarried. 


The Author's private sources of informa- 


tion have enabled him to throw light on a number of episodes which, in the Spanish and German 
newspapers, were intentionally left obscure. 


NE sunny morning in July, 1916, the 
German Vice-Consul of Vigo was 
sitting in his office opposite the 
wharves of the little Spanish port. 
The voluminous contents of his 

mail-bag lay before him, and at the moment in 
question his eyes were intently fixed on a long, 
official-looking document—a type-written folio 
sheet bearing a list of names, preceded by a 
memorandum. As he read on, his expression 
became more and more serious. ‘Twice he read 
the document through, pondering awhile over 
one of the names. ‘hen he hastily pressed the 
electric-bell button on his desk. 

‘Lhe Vice-Consul’s clerk, Hermann Fischer, 
appeared instantly, note-book and pencil in 
hand. 

“It’s too soon yet for the correspondence, 
Fischer,” said the Vice-Consul, * but I’ve got 
here a list of those eleven officers who were 
arrested the other day, and who are interned at 
Pampeluna. I want you to fetch the Navy List 
and look up one of the names—Licutenant Karl 
Koch. It looks familiar to me.” 

Fischer was back in a trice with the desired 
volume, and, having hunted out the nght man 


from a multitude of Kochs, proceeded to read . 


forth the biographical information to the atten- 
tive Vice-Consul: “ Karl Koch, born 1873, at 
Diisseldorf ; educated Frankfort and Heidel- 


berg; joined the Imperial Navy 1890 ; U-boat 
lieutenant 1914-19.” 

“That'll do!” interjected the official. “I 
thought it must be the same man. He and 
I were at Heidelberg together. Dear old Karl! 
To think it has fallen to my lot to do him a 
good turn! As a matter of fact, Fischer, we’ve 
got to see that Koch and certain others are made 
as comfortable as possible during their captivity 
amongst these blessed Spaniards. And if there’s 
a chance of doing something more than that— 
well, all the better. On that point I’ve got an 
answer to this official communication to dictate 
to you. Perhaps, as you’re here, you’d better 
take it down at once ; then you can code it and 
get it on the wires for the Embassy at Madrid 
without delay.” 

Whereupon the Vice-Consul of Vigo proceeded 
to dictate his secret message, which showed how 
very wide his consular duties had become in war- 
time— duties such as only Teutonic diplomatic 
agents are expected to carry out. 

Some people. in rel.ting the part the Vice 
Consul played in the adventure in which 
Lieutenant Karl Koch and his companions 
became involved, contend that it was this officer 
who was the prime mover; that it was he who 
got into touch with the Vice-Consul, who pro- 
mised all possible support. But I have reason 
to believe it was the other way about, and that 


the dens ex machina of the whole affair—from 
the very moment that the German Vice-( on- 
sulate received official information anent Koch's 
arrest and internment to the purchase of the 
Virgen del Socorro and her departure on her 
perilous Odyssey—was the Vice-Consul, whose 
fortuicous acquaintanceship with the Lieutenant 
of the submarine (captured and interned in 
circumstances which need not here be dwelt 
upon) redoubled his official ze: If that is not 
so, what of the indiscretions of his clerk Hermann 
Fischer 2? What of those of the intermediarics 
through whom the Vice-Consul got possession 
of the Virgen del Socorro? What ot the con- 
vincing evidence of the hotel and lodging-house 
keepers of Vigo who, all unknowingly, harboured 
the fugitives ? What of the incriminating docu- 
ments in the Vice-Consul’s own handwriting, or 
that of his clerk, which I am assured came into 
the possession of the Spanish authorities ? 

But I will not anticipate events any further. 
Enough has been said to enable me to take up 
the thread of my narrative from the time the 
Viee-Consul dispatched his coded message re- 
garding Lieutenant Karl Koch to the German 
Embassy in Madrid. 

Having signed his despatch and given Fischer 
sufficient work to kecp him busy until noon, the 
Vice-Consul sallied forth with a satisfied mien 
and walked leisurely, almost aimlessly, towards 
the quays, gazing out occasionally over the bay. 
In the distance could be seen two German 
vessels, interned since the beginning of the war, 
one of which was the steamship Wehrt. At last, 
on reaching the deserted end of one of the quays, 
the Vice-Consul, glancing quickly over _ his 
shoulder, stopped and gave a low whistle, which 
was answered almost immediately by a similar 
signal and the sound of a boat grating against 
the side of the quay. 

“ Ach sol ‘There you are, José,” said the 
official, as the boatman became visible. ‘ 1 was 
afraid you would be late. You can row me this 
morning to the Wehrt.” 

And with a final precautionary look to nght 
and left, the German Vice-Consul disappeared 
over the side and clambered down the iron rungs 
of a ladder into the boat. 

The captain of the steamship Wehrt, condemied 
to a captivity which eternally rankled in his 
breast, was always ready to extend a hearty 
welvome to the e-Consul of Vigo. Their 
periodic mectings, arranged as far as possible 
in secret. constiiuicd a safety valve. ‘The captain 
could fulminate to his heart's content agai 
the tyrant of the seas— Great Britain ; the Vie 
Consul could give full rein to his taste for 
intriguc. 
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Behold these two, then, téfe-d-téle in the cap- 
tain’s private room, and exchanging confidences 
over the luncheon table. ‘The captain, deprived 
of official information for the past three or four 
days, was thirsting for news regarding tresh 
developments in the war, and his lean, bronzed 
face lit up with eagerness when he inquired if 
the Vice-Consul had anything new and special 
to report. 

“Ya wohl! Something of the greatest im- 
portance,” replicd the official. “A matter for 
consultation, and in which your advice will be 
valuable.” 

And the Vice-Consul proceeded to put the 
skipper au courant with the bare facts concerning 
the predicament in which Lieutenant Koch and 
his companions found themselves at Pampcluna, 
the official request for whatever assistance he 
could render them, the strange coincidence of 
Koch and himself being old college chums, and 
so on. 

“It's very evident, captain, that we must do 
something for them,” continued the Vice-Consul. 
“ Pampeluna is a long way from Vigo, but I think 
something can be done if we put our heads 
together. I can’t read all that’s in the official 
mind which inspired that memorandum, but it’s 
quite clear the authorities regard Vigo as the 
Most convenient open door for Koch and his 
ten brother-officers. An open door, provided it is 
held open for them. ‘The question is, how are we 
going to do that ? I can see a way of solving part 
of the difficulty. You can leave the Pampcluna 
portion to me. ‘There are plenty of ways of 
opening prison doors in a country like this. As 
a landsman, I am convinced I can open the land 
door without much trouble, but it requires a sailor 
like you to attend to the sea door. ‘[hat’s why 
I’ve come to you.” 

“ And you couldn’t have come to a more willing 
man,” replied the captain, emphatically,“ ‘Try 
and realize what I’ve had to su. er on this infernal 
ship during the last twenty-three months. with 
the eyes of the authorites continually on me and 
the Wehrt, and every little jack-in-office snitting 
around at unexpected moments, and you'll 
understand how | feel for your friend and his 
companions, Yes, we've got to do what we can 
for them. ‘The submarine is the only e ectual 
weapon left to Germany, so if we succeed in 
returning to her eleven of her brave U-boat men 
we shall truly. have done good patriotic work. 
Now, at the back of my brain I've got a plan. 
You're welcome to it. You know, I suppose. that 
the Virgen del Socorro is for sale ? She's as tight 
a little schooner as ever left the port of Vigo. 
T’ve often admired her Ines and speed as she 
sailed past the Wehrt. Now, when this war is 
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“Something of the greatest impostance,’ replied the official. “A, matter for consultation, and in which your advice 
will be valuable.’ ” 


over and we’ve reduced everybody's tonnage, 
save our own, to a minimum, the J irgen del 
Socorro will be worth her weight in gold. At the 
price she is going at to-day the boat is a splendid 
speculation. Why don’t you buy her? You'd 
find it worth your while, I think, to be the 
slecping partner.” 

“Not at all a bad idea, captain. But are you 
certain the Virgen del Socorro is in the market ? 
I thought it was owned by the brothers Z——, 
who have always looked upon the schooner as 
a sort of child of theirs.” 

“That is so. But ties of the closest affection 


have to be broken in these troubled times, and . 


the brothers Z—— have decided to dissolve 
partnership. I dare say your boatman José, 
who ought to be well up in harbour gossip, will 
le able to tell you all about that. ‘There’s no 
doubt my information is correct. I can even tell 
you the exact figure at which the owners are 
willing to sell—eleven thousand five hundred 
fesctas.”” 


“Dirt cheap, considering the times,” said the 
Vice-Consul, thoughtfully. He took an extra 
long pull at his beer tankard, and then, bringing 
the blue carthenware vessel down on the table 
with a bang, exclaimed, “ By Jove, captain, 
you’ve put me on the right track ! I’m beginning 
to see the way to do it. Listen!” 

The plan unfolded was as follows. Using his 
boatman as an intermediary—José was gencrally 
believed to be fairly well-to-do—he would enter 
into negotiations with the brothers Z—— for 
the purchase of the Virgen del Socorro. One of 
the conditions of the agreement would be par- 
ticularly tempting to the owners. On the under- 
standing that the purchase was kept secret—the 
rumour might indeed be set afloat that the 
brothers had decided not to part with their 
dearly-beloved boat—-they should be allowed to 
retain possession until the very last moment 
before the schooner was required by the new 
proprietors. ‘There was evidenily a double 
advantage in this: it would allay any suspicions 


which inquisitive harbour authorities or other 
officials might have whilst preparations were being 
made on board the Virgen del Socorro for the 
reception of the fugitives from Pampeluna, and 
it would enable the Vice-Consul, the captain, 
and other helpers to carry out those preparations 
at their leisure. No one could say how long it 
would take them to prepare the read to the 
“ open door ” of Vigo. ‘Though the Vice-Consul’s 
secret service fund was still well supplied, it was 
no good to minimize the difficulties, which were 
greater than the captain of the Welt could 
possibly comprehend until he had explained the 
full extent of his plan. 

The Virgen del Socorro was to be sent right 
round the British Isles, in order to descend the 
North Sea unobserved, and, flying the Dutch 
flag, reach a Belgian port. It was a risky plan, 
but, the British Navy notwithstanding, the con- 
spirators thought it had possibilities of success. 
The Vice-Consul, in assisting the scheme, pro- 
posed to make the Fatherland a present of more 
than the eleven officers at Pampeluna. 

It was advisable to get as many able-bodied 
German subjects on board as possible, and so 
he planned to include in the party of fugitives 
nine others, including four officers from the 
Goeben, a naval doctor, a law student, and two 
sailors, none of whom was interned, in addition 
to a sergeant interned at Alcala de Henares, 
seventeen miles north-east of Madrid. Twenty 
was certainly a large crew for a schooner of the 
Virgen del Socorro’s size, but the voyage was to 
be undertaken during the summer—and an 
exceptionally fine summer, too—so the risk of 
a mishap, provided there was good seamanship, 
was slight. As this question of weather was 
important, the Vice-Consul proposed to see to 
the purchase of the vesscl without delay, and 
to communicate at once with Lieutenant 
Koch. 

Within the next few days the secret purchase 
by the Vice-Consul of Vigo of the Virgen del 
Socorro was an accomplished fact, and he had had 
his first interview at Pampeluna with his old friend, 
Lieutenant Koch. Other meetings followed, at 
intervals of a week or so, and before the end of 
the month, thanks to a lavish “ greasing ”’ of 
palms, the arrangements for the escape of the 
eleven officers and their concentration with other 
fugitives at Vigo were all made. The captain of 
the Wehrt, as surreptitiously as possible, bought 
inordinate quantities of provisions and_ stores 
during July, in order that José and the others 
might, at the opportune moment. tranship a part 
of them to the Firgen del Socorro. 

At last everything was ready. Nothing re- 
mained to be done but for someone to send a 
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signal from Pampeluna to the Vice-Consul at 
Vigo, who was to pass it on to other quarters. 
But the signal, so eagerly awaited on the appointed 
day, August 4th, never came ! 

Instead, two days later came a letter of 
explanation, stating that Lieutenant Karl Koch 
had fallen ill at the critical moment. The plan 
of escape, therefore, had to be indefinitely post- 
poned. It was a bireer disappointment to the 
Vice-Consul, who pictured himself being re- 
proached by his superiors for building castles in 
the air, if not being saddled with the whole of 
the expenses. But he consoled himself, in the 
presence of the captain of the West, with the 
argument that it was “just as well, since it 
would allow the authorities time to go to sleep.” 
The astute scaman could not, however, quite 
auree with this. He knew the advantage of fine 
weather for such a perilous voyage as the one 
projected, and feared that if the escape were not 
e? ected soon it might be tvo late or too full of 
risk to be worth undertaking. 

Lieutenant Koch’s illness dragged on for week 
after week. August went by, September came, 
and the hopes of the Vice-Consul of Vigo fell 
lower and lower. In the first three weeks in 
September the officer entered the convalescent 
stage. One result of his breakdown was, indecd, 
in his favour : he was allowed greater and greater 
liberty, and, on the plea of taking the air, got 
out several times in a motor-car, with the 
authorization of the governor and doctor of the 
prison and under the discreet eye of an official. 
Soon even this supervision was relaxed, and then, 
when October came in, the U-boat lieutenant 
saw the chance for which he and his companions 
had been waiting. It was about this time that 
the Vice-Consul of Vigo (now almost on the verge 
of despair) unexpectedly received the long- 
awaited warning. 

On the morning of October sth Lieutenant 
Koch and his companions, having obtained a 
pass for an unofficial “ joy ride’ in two motor- 
cars, set out for a little country village some 
twenty miles from Pampeluna. As they were 
all on parole and the chauiieurs of the hired cars 
were connected with the police, permission was 
given to the party to remain at their destination 
for lune heon. It was understood, however, that 
as soon as the meal was over the return journey 
should be made, so as to be hack well before the 
day was declining. Koch and his friends. through 
intermediaries introduced to him by the Vice- 
Consul of Vigo, laid their plans very cleverly. 
Just outside the village is a rustic inn where 
excellent Juncheons are served. The dining- 
room looks out. at the back of the house, on to a 
garden with a bowl'ng-alley and arbour and this 
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garden adjoins meadows, bordered by the rail- 


way line: Not far away is the little country 
railway station. What happened can easily be 
imagined. 


‘The eleven officers had their luncheon served 
in the restaurant proper; the chauffeurs were 
served in a smaller room adjoining, looking out 
on to the front and the road. ‘The landlord had 
been instructed (and had been well paid in 
advance for this and other little services) to ply 
these two worthy fellows with as much liquor as 
they could hold, with the result that they were 
deep in their cups long before the boisterous 
officers had vot through their coffee and liqueurs. 
They were in such an advanced state of intoxica- 
tion, indeed, that they took no heed when a 
singular silence followed the noise of voices and 
laughter in the adjoining room ; and it was not 
unuil the appointed hour for departure had long 
ince passed that they recovered their senses 
iently to learn the truth. ‘Their erstwhile 
“ joy riders ” had flown! They might have been 
seen, fully three-quarters of an hour before, 
strolling down the garden and making their way, 
as unobtrusively as possible, across the fields to 
the countryside railway station, where, provided 
beforehand with tickets for diferent stations on 
the line to Vigo, they boarded the train, once 
more in as nonchalant a manner as possible and 
in groups of twos and threes, in dierent car- 
rages. By the time the chauffeurs came to their 
senses and realized they had been fooled, the 
fugitives were well out of danger and, having 
got together again at the first big stopping-place, 
had put themselves en régle as regards through 
tickets for their common destination, to which 
they continued to travel, however, separately, 
in order to minimize the risks of capture. The 
outwitted chauffeurs had another unpleasant 
surprise on rushing to their cars, with the object 
of dashing back to Pampeluna and recounting 
to the authorities their sorry tale of misadventure. 
Though they cranked their machines like madmen, 
the motors stubbornly refused to work. The 
reason soon became evident: the sparking- 
plugs had been removed by the far-seeing 
Koch. 

Meanwhile, on October 2nd, the interned 
Sergeant Dietrich Gratschuss had slipped away 
from Alcala. His escape, facilitated by the four 
uninterned officers from the Goehen, who pro- 
vided him with a suit of civilian clothes, thrown 
over a wall into the prison-garden where he 
worked daily, was made doubly sure by certain 
judicious bribes to a sentry, who kept his back 
turned and eyes averted at the critical moment. 
Gratschuss slipped into his disguise in a tool-shed, 
and calmly walked out of the prison-yard— 


saluted by the unsuspecting man on guard—as 
though he had been a visitor. His triends were 
waiting round the corner for him with a hundred- 
horse-power motor-car, in which, with the other 
uninterned Germans (the naval doctor, the law- 
student, and the two sailors), he was whirled 
away at sixty miles an hour. ‘Ihe whole of the 
journey to Vigo was made in this powerful car, 
which the owners had been able to provide 
with an ample supply of petrol and food for 
a long and rapid flight, lasting well into the 
night. 

‘The whole of the machinery of the Vice-Consul 
of Vigo was now in motion. All the fugitives 
reached that port in safety and scattered them- 
selves over hotels and lodging-houses. 

A hue and cry was, of course, set up from 
Pampeluna and Alcala de Henares; but the 
Spanish police went oF on various wrong tracks 
before they thought of ordering a watch to be 
set at all the ports. Even when this tardy step 
was taken, no one ever suspected—so well had 
the Vice-Consul and his accomplices laid their 
plans—that Vigo was the port from which the 
escape was to be effected. 

On October 6th the Virgen del Socorro, to allay 
any suspicion, made a vovage to sea, and, on 
returning, moored alongside the Wehrt. Then, 
one pitch-black night, the fugitives left their 
hiding-places. One by one they slipped out into 
the darkness and, following the narrowest and 
most deserted streets leading to the harbour, 
reached the quays unobserved. At such an hour 
of the night—it was getting on for eleven o’clock 
—they could be fairly certain of meeting no one, 
save, perhaps, a drunken sailor or two. These 
revellers took no more notice of Koch and his 
companions than they did of their own dim 
shadows. One by one, under cover of the dark- 
ness, the fugitives disappeared down the same 
iron ladder the Vice-Consul had used so often, 
into José’s boat. 

3v midnight all the fugitives were on board the 
Wehrt, from whose well-replenished store-rooms 
they immediately began transhipping the pro- 
visions to the Virgen del Socorro, All through the 
night and until 2 a.m. this work continued. The 
Virgen del Socorro was then towed out a little 
farther into the bay, and on the first signs of 
daylight appearing her bow was turned north- 
east. Soon afterwards a fresh early moming 
wind sprang up from the land, her sails filled, 
and she set of on her long voyage. 

What happened to the Virgen del Socorro I will 
now relate, in accordance with details furnished 
by various members of her crew. 

The little vessel had no sooner left Vigo and got 
out into the open than the land wind suddenly 
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“They were caught up in the embrace of a furious storms ad driven helplessly westward, expecting every moment to be 
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increased in strength and drove her into exceed- 
ingly rough and treacherous water. Some of the 
crew were for turning back, despite the risks that 
step would have entailed, and the matter was 
discussed at some length by Lieutenant Koch 
and the other leaders. They came to the con- 
clusion, however, that they were “ between the 
devil and the deep sea,” and must keep on. 
It seems doubtful, indeed, whether, had they 
decided to make an attempt to get back to Vigo, 
they could have accomplished it. 

That first day, and for many days afterwards, 
the Virgen del Socorro became a veritable play- 
thing of the waves, which soon began to rise 
mountain-high. The sufferings of the crowded 
fugitives in this terrible weather were intense. 
All were drenched to the skin, and for more than 
three days and nights they had to remain in 
this miserable condition. ‘To these tortures were 
added the craving for sleep and adequate nourish- 
ment, for, amidst the continual butieting of the 
waves and wind, they could neither sleep nor 
get anything cooked. Under these conditions, it 
Was not surprising that the twenty occupants 
of the F irgen del Socorro were finally reduced to 
the state of not caring what happened. One of 
the two sailors on board, on whose shoulders 
devolved much of the work of navigation, said 
that, “ old seaman though he was, he had never 
before experienced such weather.” He felt at times 
that ‘Call his strength and hope were sapped,” 
and hourly, during those terrible first six days, 
when the little schooner was tossed about lke 
a cork, “ expected death would relieve him of ns 
tortures.” 

The storm then calmed down a little and gave 
the fusitives a respite. They were able to dry 
their drenched clothes and attend to the needs of 
the inner man. At the same time they could pay 
more attention to the question of their course. 
On this score they were svon to receive a shock, 
for there hove in sight a vessel that was un- 
doubtedly a British patrol. For a couple of hours 
there were many anxious searchings of heart on 
board the Firgen del Socorro, Would she, thanks 
to her insignificance and the Dutch flag fying 
from her mast, be taken for an inoffensive fishing 
smack, and be allowed to go unchallenged ? 
That had been part of their plan all through. 

At one moment it looked as though the patrol 
was bearing down upon them at full speed ; 
but when the dreaded vessel got no bigger, but 
instead gradually receded into the distance, the 
crew of the Virgen del Socorro realized that for 
the time being they were safe. 

Sate from the clutches of their human enemies, 
perhaps, but by no means safe from the angry 
sea. Had some of the crew been able to foresee 


what was in store for them, they would perhaps 
have weleomed the arrival of that British patrol 
with outspread arms and expressions of joy. 
Once more they were caught up in the embrace 
of a furious storm, and driven helplessly westward, 
expecting every moment to be their last. 

On October 24th another brief calm set in, 
enabling the navigator to ascertain his position. 
The little vessel was found to be some distance 
west of Bantry, on the south coast of Ireland. 
Here the storm again increased in violence, and 
once more the ill-fated Virgen del Socorro seemed 
likely to founder. A consultation was held by 
Koch and the other leaders. ‘They came to the 
conclusion that it would be madness to attempt 
to continue with the original plan. In such seas 
as were running, they would run the risk of being 
shipwrecked a hundred times before they got 
halfway round the British Isles. ‘The only thing 
to be done, if they were to prevent the I irgen del 
Socorro from being smashed to matchwood on 
the British coast, was to keep as much as possible 
in the open sea and steer for the English Channel, 
in the hope of making the Belgian or Dutch 
coast unobserved. 

Six more terrible days followed. By this 
time more than half the crew of the Virgen del 
Socorro were in a parlous condition. Their store 
of provisions had shrunk to such an ¢xtent that 
everybedy had to be placed on rations, and the 
fresh water had dwindled so alarmingly that 
it was reserved for those who were actually on the 
point of collapse. Several of the crew, through the 
cold and constant seasickness, were utterly 
helpless. 

It was about this time that the coast of Corn- 
wall came into view, and on November 4th the 
crew found themselves in sight of Lundy Island, at 
the entrance of the Bristol Channel. From there, 
proceeding with a slowness which must often have 
driven them to the verge of despair, they arcled 
the Scilly Islands, and it took them two more 
dreadful days before they had rounded the 
Lizard. 

The Odvssey of the Virgen del Socorro had now 
stretched over no less a period than a month. 
Three of the crew had by now become delirious ; 
all were reduced to half their ordinary weight, 
and with the exception of the hardened seamen 
were on the point of collapse. Although they had 
experienced several alarms, they had so far 
succeeded—no doubt owing to the awful weather 
—in avoiding the vigilant eyes of the British 
patrols. But now they no longer cared one way 
or the other ; all the fight had been knocked out 
of them by their sufferings. 

On November 8th the little vessel approached 
the Goodwins. Shortly after dawn a Bntish 
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destroyer was sighted and reported by the man 
atthe helm. Hardly a man on board, unless it was 
Lieutenant Koch, took the trouble to raise his 
glassy eyes when he heard the danger announced. 
Nor did they manifest any concern when it 
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“Shortly after dawn a British destroyer was sighted.” 


further became evident that there was no avoiding 
the vigilant war vessel. Nothing expressed so 
eloquently the fact that they regarded themselves 
as beaten as their attitude of utter indifference 
when they were challenged by the British 
destroyer. One and all were evidently heartily 
glad to confess their nationality, the circumstances 
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in which they came to be there, and. the extra- 
ordinary dangers through which they had passed. 
The Iirgen del Socorro was taken into Rams- 
gate, says El Liberal, the Madrid newspaper 
which published the first brief account of the 


adventures related above, and there we may 
well leave I.ieutenant Koch and his companions, 
They are henceforth in safe keeping, for, with all 
their ingenuity and daring, the only thing they 
succeeded in doing was to exchange one prison 
for another, and at the same time drag eight free 
German citizens with them into durance vile, 
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Mr. Barroa’s “smash” on the Porto Allegre racecourse, from » photogranh taken immediately after the accident. 


A FLYING MAN IN 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


The Strange Adventures of an Aviator. 
By SYDNEY H. NORTH. 


A very interesting account of a unique enterprise, specially written for ‘‘ The Wide World Magazine.” 
Mr. John G. Barron, the aviator whose exciting experiences are here related, imported a monoplane 
into South America and spent two and a half years giving exhibition flights in Argentina, 
Uruguay, and Brazil. Many of the inhabitants of the regions visited had never seen a flying 
machine before, and all sorts of odd adventures befell Mr. Barron, from being shot at as a 
monstrous bird to having his 'plane repaired free of charge by a gang of murderers! Flying is 
a hazardous business at the best of times, but in the wilds of South America it is doubly 
dangerous, and the aviator’s mishaps and narrow escapes were many and various. Mr. Barron 
had an eye for the quaint side of things, in spite of his many anxi-ties, and our readers will 
find this narrative—compiled from his notes—to be decidedly entertaining. 


VI. 
HITE hundred- mile flight between His fame had long since preceded him, and as 
Camaquam and Porto Alegre was he had as travelling companion one of the leading 
accomplished without accident or citizens of the town, Colonel Ganzo Fernandez, 
incident of note. At Porto Alegre— the reception accorded to him was the most 
the “Happy Port — Barron touched — enthusiastic he had ever experienced. Here, too, 
in every way the high-water mark of his tour. he reached the climax of thrilling adventure, 
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for his aerial display was marked by a dramatic 
incident, portending utter disaster, which gave 
the vast crowd who witnessed it a breathless 
exhibition as impressive as it was unexpected. 
Finally, his departure from the “Happy Port” 
was the moment selected by Fate for the presenta- 
tion of an amusing comedietta from real life. 

As Barron flitted from town to town he heard 
many eulogies of the capital of the State, and 
his stay fully confirmed the praises which had 
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it, flying over the estate as they passed on their 
way. A few minutes’ flight farther north brought 
them in front of the town, the people of which 
had been awaiting the arrival of the aeroplane 
for several weeks. In fact, the aviator who was 
always coming but never came had become so 
nearly a legend that an enterprising theatrical 
manager had seized upon the comic side of the 
situation and had written a farcical sketch round 
the idea. This piece of whimsical humour, how- 


The machine after its reconstruction in the Porto A\ 
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been lavished upon it. Flying at a height of 
about ten thousand feet, the mountains sur- 
rounding the port were visible almost immediately 
after leaving Camaquam, while the Great Lakes 
paralleled the course throughout the whole dis- 
tance. On the right, the gaunt rocks encircling 
the bay at Piedras Blancas stood out clearly, 
with a fleet of sailing vessels at anchor in the 
harbour. Porto Alegre lies on a rocky headland 
thrust out into the mingled waters of five rivers, 
which at this point flow out into the Great Lakes, 
passing in their journey numbers of islets dotted 
like sentinels around the ‘‘ Happy Port.” On 
the apex of the promontory of Porto Alegre, 
almost completely surrounded by water, stands 
the State prison, which—with its inmates—has 
an intimate connection with this phase of the 
aeroplane’s manifold adventures. 

As pilot and passenger were drawing near to 
their destination, Colonel Fernandez shouted 
back to Barron, pointing at the same time to a 
large ranch surrounded by trees, “Casa de 
Presidente”’—the house of the President. 
Realizing that this was the country residence 
of the President of the State of Rio Grande do 
Sul, the aviator directed his machine towards 


e jail. Many of the ;risoners who worked on 
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ever, was destined never to see the light, for on 
the very evening fixed for its first presentation 
the elusive aviator and his machine actually 
appeared over the town. 

One of the chief features of Porto 
Alegre is its luxuriously-appointed 
night-clubs, which open about ten 
o’clock at night and remain open 
till seven o’clock in the morning. 
These establishments are the resort of all types 
and classes of people, gambling being, of course, 
the principal amusement, and a great source of 
profit to the proprietors, though dancing and 
singing are provided as minor attractions. Porto 
Alegre is the centre of a large ranching industry, 
and the wealthy farmers flock into these clubs 
and gamble for such high stakes that they 
frequently squander the price of several thousand 
head of cattle at a sitting. They are, of course, 
up against ‘‘ crooks ” all the time, but they either 
do not realize this fact or else ignore it. One 
croupier, with whom Barron became acquainted, 
showed him a trick with the roulette-wheel by 
means of which he could bring the ball to rest 
on a certain section of the board at will—a 
cheerful prospect for the players ! 
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First-class artistes are engaged by these clubs 
at good salaries, and those who can resist the 
siren-call of the roulette-wheel may clear out of 
the town with quite a respectable “ pile.” By 
far the greater number, however, are caught in 
the trap and actually finish their engagements 
owing the club money. Taking this human 
weakness into consideration, the proprietors 0 ter 
their artistes big fees, knowing full well that a 
large proportion, if not all, will return to the 
colers of the club. 

Barron’s appointed landing-ground was in the 
centre of the town, and, as two hours’ notice had 
been given of the time of arrival, practically the 
whole of the inhabitants turned out to welcome 
the travellers. Immediately the machine came 
to a standstill everyone made a wild rush to 
get near it, and Barron and Colonel Fernandez 
found themselves the centre of an excited and 
enthusiastic crowd. Numbers of motor-cars, 


filled with flowers, were waiting to convey and 
One 


escort the two adventurers to the town. 
specially beautiful 
bouquet pre- 
sented to Barron 
was designed in 
the form of an 
aeroplane. 

That night was 
a gala night, for 
not only did it 
mark the fulfil- 
ment of Porto 
Alegre’s — wishes, 
but it was als: the 
birthdayofColonel 
Fernandez’s little 
daughter, and 
these two aus- 
picious events 
were celebrated 
at a ball given in 
Fernandez’s 
private zoological 
gardens. While 
Barron and her 
father were held 
up in San Lorenzo 


by the breaking of Mr. Barton's machine in an improvised “hanzar.” 


the under-carriage 
this little girl had telephoned eaverly each day 
asking her father whether they would arrive on 
her birthday, and her delight was unbounded 
when, by a stroke of good luck, she saw the 
great bird flying into the town on the evening of 
the day of celebration. 

Since the commencement of his tour the aviator 
had been constantly faced with the difficulty 
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of securing a good landing-place and a suitable 
ground in which to give an exhibition flight. 
Talking this subject over with Colonel Fernandez, 
the latter assured Barron that certainly the 
most suitable place near Ports Alegre for 
an aerial display was the grounds of his own 
zoological gardens. Relying on this assurance, 
and wishing to fall in with the Colonel’s desires, 
Barron agreed to adopt the suggestion, and a 
flight was announced for the following Sunday. 
Arriving on the ground in order to make the 
necessary preliminary arrangements, our flying 
man had the shock of his life. The only straight 
stretch of ground available was about a hundred 
yards long by a hundred feet wide, and was 
completely surrounded by very high trees! in 
ordinary circumstances the aviator would never 
have dreamt of attempting a flight from such a 
spot. But his word had been given; prepara- 
tions on a large scale had already been made ; 
trees, shrubs, and bushes had been pulled up, and 
Barron had not the heart io tell Fernandez that 
a flight from the 
gardens was im- 
possible. He did, 
however, induce 
the Colonel to 
chop off the tops 
of the high trees 
at the bottom of 
the gardens, so 
that the "plane 
would have a 
better chance of 
clearing them. 
Faced with this 
risky adventure, 
the aviator was 
compelled to strip 
the machine of 
all unnecessary 
weight, and tool 
kiis, spare parts, 
and so on went 
by the board. 
The day of the 
flight arrived, 
and with it a wind 
from a favourable 
quarter blowing 
directly along the length of the ground. The 
difficulties and dangers of this particular display 
had been well adverti-ed by the Colonel, and the 
possibility of some untoward accident happening 
drew a large crowd to the gardens to watch the 
exhibition. ‘The only satisfaction this sensation- 
seeking people obtained was one they did not 
nightly appreciate, and that was the sudden sweep 
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of the machine up and over the towering trees 
which faced the aviator at the end of his run. 
He had made his calculations caretully—a very 
Necessary precaution in the circumstances—and 
estimated that by rising sharply at a predeter- 
mined spot he could safely surmount the obstacle 
before him. Having started up the engine and 
given the signal to let go, he raced along che first 
two hundred fect of the ground, attaining a specd 
of from sixty to seventy miles an hour; then he 
pulled back the elevators and shot up almost 
perpendicularly, clearing the trees with about 
ten feet to spare. The usual aerial display 
followed, and then the machine turned earth- 
wards, coming to rest as smoothly as a b rd. 
The crowd had been deprived of its expected 
thrilling spectacle, but Barron determined that 
this should be the first and last ume he would 
essay a flight under such dangerous conditions. 

At the time Barron was paying his visit to this 
Brazilian town a severe famine was raging 
through the northern States of the Republic, 
but on account of the preoccupation of England 
and Europe in the Great War little or nothing 
was heard of it outside. In normal times the 
ravages which this dearth of foodstufs was 
causing would have figured prominently in the 
British newspapers, and generous aid would have 
been forthcoming. As it was, the starving 
Braz'lians had to rely almost wholly on the 
charity of their sister States and nations. Up 
to the time of Barron’s arrival in Porto Alegre, 
no steps had been taken to alleviate the suf-er- 
ings of the people. He therefore suggested to 
several prominent men of the town that a flying 
display should be given in aid of the victims of 
the famine. The idea was enthusiastically taken 
up, and a commiitee of leading officials and 
townspeople immediately formed. 

For the purposes of the exhibition a large 
common was selected, and specially levelled for 
the occasion by the instructions of the Mayor, 
‘Dr. Jose Montaury. The money for so charitable 
an object simply rolled in, and a large consign- 
ment of food was sent to the famine-stricken 
districts. Only one untoward incident marred 
the unqualified success of the programme ar- 
ranged. The ground was guarded by a mixed 
body of local police and Government police from 
Rio de Janeiro. There was little love lost between 
these two official forces. On the afternoon of the 
flight a municipal policeman posted at a certain 
part of the ground pushed back a lad who ap- 
peared to dislike moving when told to. This lad 
happened to be related to a well-known military 
man, and he showed his disapproval by slapping 
the policeman’s face. This acted as a spark to 
the smouldering fires of enmity, and was we 
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sgnal for a general mélée. Swords and revolvers 
were drawn, and things looked distinctly threaten- 
ing, for your native Brazilian, when attacked, 
will whip out his sword or revolver and use it 
with licde compunction. While this side-show 
was developing, Barron was waiting to commence 
his flight. Thinking that some diversion might 
be caused if he siarted up his engine, he set it 
going and “taxied” the machine about the 
ground. The aicention of the people being thus 
divereed, the commotion gradually subsided, and 
the thyht was carried out without any further 
disturbance. 

A few days later there came the final flying 
display in the * Happy Port.” his farewell 
flight was on a grand scale from a social as well 
as from an aeronautical point of view. ‘The 
President of the State, General Salvador Pinheiro 
Machado, and his sta‘t were present, and a crowd 
of fifteen thousand people came to give the 
aviator a royal send-off. A special race pro- 
gramme had been arranged, and following this 
came the piéce de résistance of the afternoon. 
Barron commenced his display with top-speed 
flying round the course, markers having been 
appointed to time the speed of the machine. 
‘These excursions completed, he headed for higher 
altitudes in order to provide the vast crowd with 
the more sensational exhibition of topsy-turvy 
flying, looping the loop, and similar tricks. As 
a grand fin ‘le the aviator had decided to make a 
great spiral dive. After flattening out an un- 
advertised evolution was introduced which thrilled 
the amazed onlookers as they had never been 
thrilled before. When Barron completed his dive 
he was three thousand feet up. Suddenly some- 
thing snapped. From stem to stern a disturbing 
jar swept through the machine. With a quick 
glance the aviator’s eye swept round and along 
the wings, along the wires, and across the stays. 
Nothing that he could see was broken or had 
given way; the engine was working perfectly ; 
the wings were intact ; the elevators and rudders 
answered to the controls. Was it imagination ? 
The answer soon came, for slowly and deliberately 
the machine began to roll over on to its back, the 
startled aviator striving vainly to right it. 

As though it were some wilful 
creature determined to resist 
authority, the aeroplane pursued 
its own tactics, and without warn- 
ing suddenly took a headlong dive 
to earth, at the same time spinning round like 
a top. Such insane behaviour was naturally 
decidedly disturbing to Barron, who fully believed 
that an early death was his certain portion, ‘This 
dizzy descent of about fifteen hundred feet, 
however, did not rob him of his faculties. He 
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pulled the elevators back, but the machine 
refused to recover itself. The pilot was now 
convinced that nothing could save him; the 
elevators must be broken, ‘The earth seemed to 
be jumping up to meet him at a prodigious rate, 
and something had to be done, and done quickly. 
One thing alone remained— to push the elevators 
forward. It was a sheer gamble, but at the pilot's 
touch forward they went. For a moment Barron 
held his breath ; then he gave a sigh of heartfelt 
relief. ‘The trick was done, and the machine 
rolled over once more into its normal position. 
For a few hopeful seconds the aeroplane sailed 
on in the orthodox fashion, and the aviator con- 
cluded that its recent vagaries were caused by 
some strange atmospheric conditions he had 
passed through. He was reassured, too, by the 
apparently perfect state of the machine. This 
feeling of satisfaction, however, was very quickly 
dispelled, for, almost imperceptibly, the wings 
tilted slowly, slowly up until they were vertical, 
then on and on until they were horizontal, and 
the aviator was gazing, not at the earth and its 
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breathless crowd of spectators, but into. the 
immeasurable depths of blue now beneath his 
feet. Then once in, like a crippled bird, it 
prepared for another headlong dive, but ere it 
had well started on this unpleasant evolution 
Barron thrust forward the elevators, and the 
machine, unwillingly recognizing the futility of 
its action, recovered its equilibrium and sped 
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along in a well-behaved manner. It was clear to 
the pilot now that some untoward thing had 
happened. He could not attribute the acrobatic 
performance toa phenomenon of the atmosphere ; 
it was not a mere casual whim which had 
suddenly attacked the aeroplane: some vital 
part had given way and had disturbed _ its 
perfect balance. He was now, however, quite 
conversant with the antics which he had to 
counteract before he reached the ground. He 
could safely count on a repetition of the roll over 
and the vertical dive, and the whole of his nerve 
and judgment was concentrated on landing in 
such a spot and in such a manner as would cause 
least injury to himself and the aeroplane. Three 
courses were before him—to crash down on 
to the hard, unyielding racecourse, to commit 
himself to the mercies of the water, or to risk 
the concealed dangers of the wooded hill in front 
of the course. Of these three the aviator chose 
the latter as offering chances not to be found in 
the two former. There is a considerable amount of 
“give” in trees, which tends to break the impetus 
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of a falling body. He had, as may be imagined, 
only a few seconds in which to arrive at a decision, 
for the machine was still continuing its erratic 
behaviour. Slowly and surcly the disconcerting 
roll was repeated, and again the machine pre- 
pared for its vertical dive. Having this disturbing 
evolution now well in hand, Barron gave the 
acroplane its head, and down it sped with terrible 
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rapidity. At the critical moment the elevators 
were shot forward, and the wayward bird stayed 
its swift descent and resumed its natural position. 
Manceuvring the machine towards the wooded 
hills, the airman bovered cver them tor a tew 
moments, then the aeroplane commenced to 
repeat its old trick. Catching one wing-tip on 
the topmost branches, it gave up the battle 
and crashed with 
vicious energy into 
their midst. 
A 
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Spell 
bound, 
the vast 
crowd 
watched the great 
bird turn its tail 
upwards and take 
a headlong plunge 
into the trees. They 
heard the sharp, 
pistol-like reports 
of the breaking 
branches as they 
snapped under the weight of the machine, and 
one and all firmly believed that they would never 
again see the aviator alive. The feelings of Barron 
were, however, of quite a ditferent character. 
Not only had he come through the nerve-trying 
ordeal alive and unscathed, but a sense of keen 
satisfaction pervaded his mind, born of the 
knowledge that he had been able to master the 
errant machine sufficiently to convert a pro- 
spective tragedy into a commonplace episode of 
aviation. 

“ Good heavens !” cried the agitated President 
of the State, who, with Colonel Fernandez, was 
watching the perilous descent of the aeroplane, 
and heard its terrific impact against the trees. 
** T cannot see the man dead!” With these words, 
and without waiting to lear what had actually 
happened, he hurried off home as fast as he could. 
The people flocked over to the scene of the 
accident, among the foremost being Colonel 
Fernandez, who with very evident emotion wrung 
Barron’s hand with profuse congratulations when 
he found him uninjured, but gazing forlornly at 
his shattered machine. 

Although whole in body, Barron soon dis- 
covered that his nerves had received a somewhat 
serious shock, and he therefore remained quietly 
in his hotel for a day or two. Here he was 
honoured by a special message from the President, 
saying how relieved and delighted he was to 
hear that the aviator had so miraculously escaped 
serious injury. 

Barron was also greatly touched when several 
Englishmen, who had remained strangers to him 
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while things were going well, called upon him 
directly he sutiered disaster and of-ered assist- 
ance. The Jockey Club of Porto Alegre showed 
their sympathy by presenting him with the whole 
of the gate-money taken at the display in order 
to provide the necessary funds for the recon- 
struction of the wrecked aeroplane. 

A few days later, having recovered from the 
shock of his recent 
thrilling experience, 
Barron called on the 
President of the 
State personally. 
Receiving theaviator 
with great cordiality, 
the President said to 
him: “As you have 
flown over our State, 
it is only fair that 
the Government 
should repair your 
machine before you 
leave us. There is, 
however, one favour 
I would ask, and that is that when your machine 
is ready you will fly over the town once more to 
show that you are again flying and are not 
relinquishing your profession.” To this Barron 
quite willingly agreed. 

In the meantime the aeroplane had been 
conveyed from its undignified position among the 
trees to the State prison. Great excitement pre- 
vailed among the prisoners when they were told 
that the wonderful machine was to be rebuilt in 
their workshops. For weeks they had spoken 
excitedly among themselves of this big white 
bird, but they never imagined they would enjoy 
such good fortune as was apparently to be theirs. 
This enthusiasm, however, was somewhat damped 
when, coming in through the gates of the prison, 
they saw a procession of men each bearing a 
portion of the ill-fated machine. The multi- 
tudinous mass of parts was dumped down on the 
floor of the carpenter’s shop, and gazing dubiously 
at the pile the foreman remarked that, of course, 
every man would do the best he could, but 
personally he had grave doubts whether they 
would ever make a flying machine from that 
heap of wreckage. 

Hopeless as the task looked, one and all set 
to work with a will. Nothing was too good for 
the ’plane; no labour too great; no time ill- 
spent if only they could conjure up from the 
shattered remains the grace and symmetry of 
the aeroplane’s former beauty. To this end 
every bolt, nut, and screw was plated; every 
wire and metal plate was polished to prevent 
rust. No flying machine was ever rebuilt before 
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under such ideal conditions. Time was of no 
account; labour was eager and without price, 
the materials of the finest; and all sorts of 
improvements, suggested to the aviator’s mind 
while touring the country, were embodied in the 
new creation. In a few weeks—rising like the 
pheenix from its own ashes—a radiant and 


wonderful new aeroplane appeared. 

A strange and pathetic anomaly 
it seemed, indeed, that such a 
perfect piece of work should be 
accomplished by men convicted of 
During 
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murder, theft, and other serious crimes. 
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‘The long task came to an end at last, and the 
people of the town anxiously awaited the 
promised farewell flight. The now resplendent 
machine was carried by motor-lorry fifteen miles 
outside the cap:tal, and here Barron engaged in 
a test trip. A short spin was indulged in, and 
the aviator speedily recognized that the convict- 
workers had made a splendid job of the aeroplane. 
Then came the great day on which the prisoners 
were granted a few hours’ freedom in order that 
they might see the result of their handiwork in 
action, After this flight, part of which took 
Barron over the house of the President (who 


The machine being transporied to the Aying ground to be tested alter the reconstruction. 


the weeks while the machine was being recon- 
structed Barron learned to view these life 
prisoners from a point of view quite dierent 
from that generally adopted. It became clear 
to him that had many of the acts for which their 
perpetrators were undergoing sentence been com- 
mitted in different circumstances they would not 
have been regarded as crimes at all. The most 
efficient carpenter employed on the machine, for 
instance, was one of the meekest and most 
kind-hearted of men. His life-story was as 
follows : Some years before, when he was quite 
young, a quarrel arose in a country tavern, and, 
as usual in this country, knives were quickly 
drawn. This man happened to cut off two fingers 
of his rival’s hand. No doctor was available, 
and the result was that the man bled to death 
from sheer inattention. Owing to this lack of 
medical assistance, the luckless carpenter was 
committed to prison for life. Many other stories 
were confided to Barron during his sojourn in the 
State prison of Porto Ale; ‘There were men 
of many crafts in the ja 1, and, in addition to re- 
constructin + his machine, several of the prisoners 
spent hours of their time patiently carving little 
souvenirs for the aviator to carry away with him. 
The exquisite carving of a dagger and crochet- 
hook shown «n the prec: ding paye conveys some 
idea of their ingenuity and skill. 


through some oversight had not been advised 
‘of his coming), a last display was arranged over 
the racecourse, the scene of the initial disaster. 
This brought Barron’s eventful flying tour to a 
peaceful and most gratifying conclusion. 

The aviator’s wrists having now become quite 
strong, he determined to turn homewards. 
Accordingly arrangements were made, through 
the kindness of Captain Booth, an English resident 
in the town, and the commodore of the Brazilian 
Coastal Boat Service, to convey the flying 
machine by sea to Buenos Ayres. During the 
last few months Barron had had in his employ 
a Spanish mechanic. This man had become so 
attached to the machine and its master that he 
insisted on accompanying the aviator to his 
destination and sceing the last of them. 

“The long, long trail” which Barron had 
followed over mountains and forests, over rivers 
and lakes, through fair weather and foul, led 
him at his departure to the climax of comedy. 
The moment prior to setting sail with his precious 
freight two men came on board the steamer, 
accompanied by a third, who left the boat just 
as the ganzway was removed. Barron happened 
to be on the bridge with the captain, who pointed 
out that the man who had just jumped off was a 
detective. The boat was by now well out in 
the stream, and when she was about half a mile 
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away from the town a terrible commotion arose, 
and the cry of “ Man overboard!” was heard. 
Some little distance away, Barron saw a man 
struggling in the water, clutching wildly at a 
piece of timber. The boat was immediately 
stopped and turned about, and as it drew near 
to the gasping wretch he was recognized as one 
of the two men who had come on bvard together. 
Leaning over the-side of the ship, his erstwhile 
companion was hurling at him all the names he 
could lay his tongue to. A rope was thrown 
down to the victim of these vituperations, and 
he was hauled on deck. Standing there dripping 
with water, an object of hopeless fear and misery, 
he chattered out his 
long and forlorn 
story. ‘‘I want to 
marry a young 
widow,” he whim- 
pered, ‘and the 
police won’t let me.” 
His late companion 
then edged his way 
through the amused 
passengers and gave 
an explanation of 
this mysterious con- 
fession. Some years 
previously, it ap- 
peared, the rescued 
man had been 
engaged in certain 
unlawful operations, 
and became well 
known to the police. 
During recent years, 
however, he had 
settled down to more 
legitimate business 
and become very 
prosperous. Then a 
certain wealthy 
military officer died, 
leaving a charming 
and  well- endowed 
wife behind him. 
Our friend made 
ardent love to her, 


wishes. They set about raising the temperature 
of Porto Alegre to such an extent that the im- 
mersed suitor found it too tropical, and hurriedly 
cleared out. On the very morning of the sailing 
of the boat several private detectives arrived at 
his house and informed him that unless he was 
out of the town within a few hours they would 
arrest him for his past association with an illicit 
trade. So terrified was the wretched man that 
he rushed to catch the first boat out. Then, as 
he paced the deck, and the cool breezes brought 
him back to sanity, he decided to go back to 
his beautiful widow and her wealth. Eager to 
carry out his resolve, he threw overboard a piece 
of timber, and him- 
self after it. 

At the conclusion 
of this pretty narra- 
tive the captain 
immediately put the 
boat back and 
the man was landed, 
the police, of course, 
denying that there 
was any truth in 
the man’s assertions. 
It is to be hoped 
that the charming 
widow has not lived 
to regret the rescue 
of her husband from 
a watery grave! - 

This little episode 
closed Barron’s visit 
to Porto Alegre. 
Reaching Buenos 
Ayres satcly a few 
days later, he took 
the machine to the 
exact spot from 
which it had com- 
menced its aenal 
career, and where 
by this time a 
spacious aerodrome 
had been con- 
structed. Here, 
in a comfortable 


and she had agreed 
to marry him. There 
happened, however, 
to be an envious rival in the form of a police- 
inspector. His subordinates, with a hopeful eve 
on the chance of promotion, conceived a scheme 
to assist their superior in consummating his 


Mr. Barron's latest photograph as a silot in the Royal Flying Corps. 
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“ hangar,” the aero- 
plane, after its many 
vicissitudes and 
adventures, took 2. well-merited rest. A fortnight 
later Barron sailed for the Homeland to take 
up the more serious work he had long been 
anxious to engage in. 


THE END. 


THE CHILD -OF 
TERBEEKE. 


By OLIVER MADOX HUEFFER. 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE SOPER. 


In this little story the Author sets down the facts of a very remarkable affair—how a child 
saved a British battalion from annihilation, thereby giving rise to yet more legends of the 
“Angels of Mons" description. 


\N days to come the historian will find 
fruitful scope for a work on faith, 
as shown in the Great War. And 
among the “ Angels of Mons ” and 
other celestial visitants I hope he 
will find a niche for the ‘ Child of Terbecke.” 

I came across the story—and the child him- 
self, for that matter—when I was billeted with 
my battalion at Durdegem. Durdegem is as 
ugly a little Walloon village as vou need look for, 
but, internationally speaking, it is as interesting 
as ugly. It stands on French soil; you could 
almost throw a tin of bully-becf, if you were so 
unpatriotically wasteful, into Belgium ; what is, 
for all practical purposes, temporarily Germany 
is not more than three miles away: yet English 
is almost the only language you will hear in the 
streets. Even the children, those who are left 
of them, speak English; they say * Na poo” 
or “ No bon,” and sometimes, it is to be feared, 
a swear-word, as patly as a bombardier. This 
is really less surprising than that there should 
be any children at all, with the German Iincs 
so close; but things have been comparatively 
quict thereabouts for months past, and though 
some of the houses are still ruinous and othe 
have had their windows blocked with sandbags 
so long that already the grass is beginning to 
grow upon them, the inhabitants have scttled 
down to the not unprofitable task of selling 
comforts to the British soldiers who are always 
passing and repassing. 

I was billeted upon Madame Tavernier, who 
owned the Blanchisserie du Cygne and was 
rapidly making her fortune out of the laundry- 
bills she rendered to British officers, who are 
notoriously millionaires and well able to pay for 
the privilege of Jesending Northern France. 
With Madame Tavernier there was also staying— 
while other arrangements were being made for 
him—Hippolyte, otherwise famous as the Child 
of Terbeeke. 


% 


Hippolyte was not yet six, but already he 
could say “ Slec-o-pums ” and ‘‘ Stunt-ease ” and 
“ Fum-ters ” so plainly that any drill-sergeant 
would have wept with pride to hear him. Also 
he wore the full uniform of a British sergeant- 
major, with puttees and a walking-stick and the 
badge of a famous Line regiment, all specially 
made and presented to him for his very own. 
Also, although he was temporarily the paying- 
guest of Madame Tavernier and allowed himself 
to be petted by a whole senal-story of British 
officers, he had a service-battalion to act as his 
father and to fight for him any battles he might 
wish fought. It is to be feared that a precocious 
understanding of these facts had made him rather 
conceited, and I do not think I should have 
liked him very much had I remained with 
Madame Tavernier longer than three davs. 
Anyhow, this was his story, as related to me by 
that excellent lady and vouched for by a cloud 
of witnesses. 

Hippolyte came from Terbeeke, which is in 
the south of flat Flanders. Madame declared 
that he was the son of a professor at Louvain 
University, and added that the professor quare 
relled with his wife soon after the birth of 
Hippolste, and that the wife thereupon returned 
to her native village. 

Hippolyte, therefore, at a very early aze 
indeed, went to live at Terbeeke. Terbecke, I 
understand—for I was never there—lies just at 
the southward edge of the Flemish flats. North- 
wards the country is as flat as a drawing-board, 
criss-crossed with dvkes and little canals; to 
the east is a wide State forest, and to the south 
a range of low hills. Between the little town 
and the hills lies what in pre-war days was 
Terbeeke’s one claim to fame—the Terbeeke 
mere or marsh, forming a crescent to the south 
and west. I do not know how broad or wide it 
is. but it has been famous for centuries as bottom- 
less, and a whole cycle of legend has grown up 


round it, dealing with the notabilities of one kind 
or another who have been drowned in its brown, 
oozy depths. Perhaps because of this evil fame 
it has never been drained, and is to-day as darkly 
ominous as in the times of fairies and lubber- 
fiends. 

The mother of Hippolyte lived in a small and 
lonely house at the other side of the marsh from 
the town of Terbeeke. She must have possessed 
some private means, for she seems to have 
carried on no business of any kind, but to have 
devoted most of her time to religion, crossing 
the marsh-arm several times daily to the parish 
church, which stood in the centre of the town. 
Otherwise her days were passed in solitude, for 
she lived quite alone with the child, their only 
companion being a large dog. She passed the 
time not taken up by religion in wandering about 
the marsh, for she had few friends, and the people 
of Terbeeke often saw the three moving about 
the surface of the quagmire in places where there 
was no known track. 

T me passed, and the war broke out. Terbeeke 
was not in the direct path of the invaders, and, 
sheltered behind the forest, it almost seemed to 
the townspeople as though they might escape 
the fate of the rest of Belsium. But the respite 
was not for long. The low muttering of distant 
guns grew every day louder; the stream of 
fugitives hurrying through the forest and past 
the town towards the French frontier grew 
always denser; at last the climax came. A 
British officer dashed into the town at three 
o’clock in the morning and hurried into the 
Mairie. The civilian population, it was announced, 
must evacuate their houses instantly. 

There followed the usual scenes of frantic 
terror and chaotic haste that happened so often 
during the opening chapters of the Great War. 
‘The one road out of the town was blocked with 
every kind of conveyance, from bicycles to dog- 
carts; there were blocks at every comer; 
precious minutes were wasted in useless re- 
criminations ; and long before the last civilian 
had left, the turmoil of desperate fighting was 
heard coming always nearer through the dim 
mystery of the forest. 

It was one of the incidents of the Great 
Retreat. A flank battalion of British infantry, 
by some mishap, lost direction. Cut off from 
the main body, and fighting desperately, it was 
driven always farther from the path along which 
safety lay, until at last, flinging itself into the 
forest of Terbeeke, for a whole day and night 
it held off the furious attacks of a brigade of 
Prussians. 

But the odds were too great. Slowly but 
surely the battalion was forced back through 
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the forest to the very outskirts. Back from 
there, after another frantic assault, it recled, 
reduced now to two sparse companics—some 
three hundred men in all—across the little 
edging of cornfields into the stricken streets of 
Terbeeke. 

There, at last, it found some respite. The 
Prussians, having learnt by bitter experience 
the fighting value of the ‘‘ contemptible ” little 
force arrayed against them, jibbed at the open 
frontal attack across bare plough-land, and 
remained hidden within the forest, awaiting 
reinforcements. 

Meanwhile the British remnant wrought 
desperately to establish themselves within the 
village and turn every house into a citadel; 
while their commander, a lieutenant of ,some- 
thing under twenty-one, racked his brain for 
some way of escape. At one time it might have 
been possible to skirt the northern edge of the 
marsh, but already the attacking Prussians had 
pushed forward, and the British were now en- 
closed within a triangle, formed as to its sides 
by the overwhelming Prussian force, and as to 
its base by the impassable fastnesses of the mere. 

“Unless something happens pretty quick,” 
said the C.O. to his second-in-command, a boy 
of nineteen, “ things are pretty considerably all 
U-P.” (He said something to that effect, I 
mean. Madame Tavernier’s narrative did not, 
of course, fill in such details.) 

They were standing in the porch of the old 
church, gazing disconsolately over the flat 
stretches of marsh-land. The Boche fire had 
temporarily ceased, and they devoted the respite 
to seeking some way by which the marsh might 
be crossed even at the cleventh hour. But there 
was none, or none which they could discern. 

“Wonder what they are waiting for?” said 
the hoy, lighting a cigarette. 

“ Bringing up the guns, of course. It wiil be 
dark in an hour.” ‘The young C.O. gazed hope- 
lessly to where the sun was already dropping to 
the cloud-capped western horizon, staining with 
ominous red the reedy pools before them. 

“* Moon will be up, though.” 

“All the better for them. I should give the 
village another two hours. And then ue 

“You aren't going to surrender, surely ?” 
There was the quiver of horror in the voung 
voice. 

They were interrupted by the C.S.M. of B 
Company. 

“Not more than ten rounds a man, sir.” he 
reported. “ Machine-gun out of order.” He 
made his report with the tranquil woodenness of 
his kind, without a quiver of voice or muscle 
(If you say that it is impossible for me to know 


- 
what these men said, or how they behaved, I 
can only reply that I have been through the same 
sort of thing myself.) 

“ Thanks, major. Men come 
sounding the marsh ? ” 

“ Report there is no way across, sir.” 

“ They certainly won't find one now it’s getting 
dark. Better get back to your posts. ‘They will 
begin again soon.” 

Even as he spoke there came the complaining 
whine of a four-inch shell high overhead. 


in that were 
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medieval anycls, and with a golden aureole about 
its head, cast by the last rays of the dying sun. 
Actually it was no angel, but little Hippolyte, 
looking for his mother. She had left him, very 
early in the morning, to go to Mass, trusting him, 
as often before, to the care of Caspar. Usually 
she was not gone for more than half an hour or 
so. On that day, however, she had not returned 
in one hour or in three. She never would return, 


for before the third hour she was lying dead in 
the little square before the church-door—one of 


“*Lummy,’ he said, ‘if there ain't an angel comin’ across the bloomin’ marsh!'" 


sound that woke 
, the mongrel wolf- 
of some ancestral 
enemy. At least, some half-hour later No. 21687 
Private John Smith, of C Company, had a 
naturally an imaginative 


Possibly it was the new 
Hippolyte, or perhaps Casp: 
hound, took it for the challe 


vision. He was not 
man, but he hastened to report it to the C.S.M. 

“ Lummy, sir,” he said,**if there ain't a bloomin’ 
angel comin’ across the bloomin’ marsh ! ” 

And, sure enough, across the very centre of 
the shivering quag came a small figure, clothed 
in a long white robe very like those attributed to 


a group of six, men and women, who had been 
caught leaving the building when the Germans, 
in their first assault, enfiladed the main street 
with machine-gun fire. They lay side by side, 
very peacefully, just as they fell, for the hard- 
pressed defenders of the village had found no 
leisure to remove them. 

Hippolyte waited very patiently—as was his 
wont. He cried a little from loneliness at first, 
but his mother, before she left him, had set out 
the little portion of milk and bread that was to 
be his breakfast. Growing hungry, he sought 


for it in its accustomed place, ate it, and fel? 
asleep again. It was the dog at last that dis- 
turbed him, later in the afternoon, by whimpering 
and scratching at the door, and gave him the 
great idea of starting out to find the mother 
who was so long in returning. 

Child and dog set out together along the 
imperceptible track of safety that crept and 
twisted across the marsh. Alone Hippolyte 
would almost certainly have strayed ‘from it, 
but the dog’s surer instinct guarded him until, 
just at the moment when hope was at an end, 
he came as a vision of hope 
to the spent company of 
Englishmen. 

That is practically the end 
of the story, for you can imagine 
the rest, except, perhaps, that 
the child, when he had almost 
reached the hard ground, grew 
afraid of the sound of firing, 
the noise overhead, and the 
gaunt, stark men staring at 
him in wondering silence. So 
he turned homeward again, 
Caspar stalking beside him, 
sacrificing his lust for battle to 
his duty as foster-father. But 
they went slowly, the child 
often turning back to stare 
with wondering eyes at the 
increasing chaos behind him 
and, as the more impressionable 
among the soldiers would have 
it, beckoning them to follow 
him towards safety. 

Follow they did, but as 
unbeaten soldiers should, in 
good order and with due pre- 
cautions—and so escaped. The 
Germans lost time before they 
entered the deserted villa for they feared 
an ambush. When they did enter, it was long 
past sunset and the night was too dark to do 
anything before dawn. Even then they had no 
guide to show them the track across the marsh, 
and they were forced to skirt it, losing so much 
time that the British battalion—if you can call 
less than three hundred men a_ battalion—gto 
clear away, and in due course picked up the 
main body, taking with them Hippolyte and 
Caspar. 

You would say, if you did not know human 
nature, that there was no room for a legend of 
celestial intervention. But you would be wrong. 
Even in the rescued battalion—long since 
brought up to strength and upholding its laurels 
elsewhere in the line—the story holds good 
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that somewhere unspecified on the Belgian 
frontier an angel, medieval in every detail 
down to aureole, wings, and celestial robes, 
did actually intervene and rescue it from under 
the very noses of the baffled Boches. And 
this although Hippolyte, adopted child of the 
regiment, sports his sergeant-major’s uniform 
for everyone to see, and Caspar, brilliantly 
caparisoned, stalks as a mascot should behind 
the drums. Elsewhere the legend has assumed 
new details, as I realized when a very ex- 
cellent clergyman assured me that it was “.. 


“And, sure enough, across the very centre of the shivering quag came a small figure, clothed 


in a Jong white robe. 


George himself, mounted upon a white horse 
(so. transmogrified, I take it, was black 
Caspar), who rode up and down the line before 
the 2nd Battalion of the West Loamshires, 
shaking his sword at the advancing Prussian 
Guard, who not unnaturally fled in disorder. 
Perhaps, in Terbeeke, he has by this time 
become Ste. Gudule, or some other patron 
saint of the Belgians, with a fiery dragon or 
whatever be her saintly attributes. I don't 
know, because, as I say, I was never in Terbecke, 
but here at least you have what really happened, 
as Madame Tavernier told it me in the front 
room of her Blanchisserie du Cygne, in the village 
of Durdegem, and in the presence of Hippolyte 
himself, who afterwards begged shamelessly for 
SOUS 


Humours of the 


East African 


Campaign. Wea 


By “A. E. M. M.” 


Britain has been fighting quite a lot of 
“little wars” as side-shows of the main 
struggle, and concerning some of them 
next to nothing has been published. Here 
ig an amusing account of the human side 
of the campaign that ended the existence 
of German East Africa as a Hun colony. 
The accompanying sketches, made by the 
narrator himself, will be found particularly 
quaint. 


}AHIB,” said a man of an Indian mountain 
battery, when we were in standing camp in 
the shadow of Kilimanjaro, “‘ you are obviously 
not infantry, and you are as certainly not 
cavalry. What are you?” 

‘That was a question I had often asked myself since the 
day I enrolled as a signaller in the East African Mounted 
Rifles, locally known as “‘ Bowker’s Horse ”—a deceptive 
nickname, for at that time we rode mules. We got horses 
later on, and uniforms and accoutrements all of a piece; 
but in the early days of the war we were an irregular corps 
of straight- shooting, cheery, undisciplined —scallywags, 
wearing garments of our own devising, saluting or not as 
the notion occurred to us, and literally pawing the ground 
in our simple-minded anxiety to ride straight into “ German 
East ” and crumple up such slight resistance as we expected 
to meet. The corps was composed, for the most part, of 
settlers, a sprinkling of juniors from Government offices, 
an estate agent or two. and a leavening of those nonde- 
scripts who float round any new colony, to be inevitably 
washed up when any piece of adventure or devilry comes 
along. 

‘That was how we looked at it then ; we were booked for 
the great adventure, and were prepared to start on it out 
of hand with our own rifles and ammunition and a few 
A ugnaller in‘ Bowker's Horse.” scrag-ends of mule. 
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HUMOURS OF THE EAST AFRICAN 


For some 
days after the 
declaration of 
war Nairobi 
looked as it 
does in race 
week, and I 
wonder some- 
one didn't get 
killed in the 
crush at Mac- 
kinnon’s 
Corner, where 


all the 
principal 
roads con- 
verge. White 
men, brown 
men, black 


men, motors, 
bicycles, and 
mules seethed 
about all over 
the crossing. 
Somalis would 
bring up a 
batch of mules 
to be passed by 
the vet., and 
those would kick and bite their way through the 
maelstrom, whilst our local scorchers, who had 
blossomed into motor - cycle despatch - riders, 
added to the joy of things by coming down 
Sixth Avenue like streaks and jamming on both 
brakes when within a few feet of the crush. This 
pleased the mules, of course. 

It was an education to watch some of our 
bar-room buck-jumpers at play on the lightsome 
blend of fiend and whirlwind called a mule. 
There was a man in my troop called Eccles, who 
wasn’t a “ Buffalo Bill” at the best of times, 
and they served him out a mustard-crossed white 
mule that looked like some kind of loathsome 
slug. It kicked you when you tried to mount, 
and promptly bucked you off if 
you succeeded in getting on—a 
perfect brute, in short. 

Eccles’s first experience was at 
a parade in Government Road, 
when the mule took him out in 
front of the troop, deposited him 
on the hard road, and_ then 
capered about him, apparently 
undecided whether to trample on 
him or eat him. When we got 
out into camp the mule developed 
a habit of lying down in every 
stream or bit of water we crossed, 


"A lightsome blend of fiend and whirlwind 
i ule.” 


called a mule.’ 
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and after a few days of this sort of thing 
Eccles decided to lead his mule. One mom- 
ing, however, the animal disappeared into the 
blue, to the huge delight of Eccles, until a 
heliogram came through from the next camp 
to say that the mule had arrived there. Eccles 
scarcely spoke for two days. We sent a couple 
of Somali scouts over, and they, five Europeans, 
and a crowd of porters spent a futile morning in 
trying to catch the brute. 

Then our regiment commandeered all the 
mules and horses from that camp. This one 
refused to be caught, but attached itself to the 
corps, and, as we could neither catch it nor get 
rid of it, both Eccles and the mule enjoyed 
complete happiness. 

The study of the gentle mule, as a matter of 
fact, occupied most of the first part of our time 
with the regiment. We camped along the rail- 
way line, and the entraining of mules is one of 
the most exciting pastimes I know, although the 
procedure is simple enough. One man leads the 
mule up to the door of the horse-box, whilst two 
others link arms across its hindquarters and 
heave or push it on board before it has had time 
to realize their intention. Sometimes it realizes 
first, and then heartless spectators gather round 
and yell with joy at the stirring scene. The man 
who pulls at the bridle has a busy time, for Jif 
the box is nearly full when he packs his steed 
in he has to quit through a storm of hoofs and 
teeth, and I’ve caught fragments of conversation 
on these occasions that would turn a dock- 
labourer green with envy. 

Mules are utter hypocrites. There is no animal 
living that can assume an expression of such 
injured innocence as a mule when he has ‘“‘ done 


* you down” properly. When, at the end of the 


first round of that exciting bout miscalled 
“stables,” you abandon currycomb and brush 
and pause to consider the possibilities of the 
situation, your mount gazes at you more in 
sorrow than in anger. suggesting that he is the 
stranger in a pest-ridden country, and that he 


“Eccles decided to lead his mule.” 
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merely acted in self- 
detence. Of course, 
grooming is a painful 
process for both par- 
ties, for unless the 
beasts have been well 
sprayed with dis- 
infectant beforehand, 
the clustered fauna of 
Africa display a 
desperate tenacity. 
The insect pests were, 
by the way, one of the 
chief features of the 
East African cam- 
paign ; after patrol we 
used to feel as if 
we wanted spraying 
ourselves. 

Pack-mules provide 
some exacting 
moments when you 
are moving camp ina 
hurry. On our forced 
march into Aruscha 
—a matter of some 
seventy-five miles, with short intervals for food 
and sleep—the dawn of one day found us enticing 
some of the dear things over plank bridges laid 
across a ravine. There was a nightmare suges- 
tion about the scene that only Sime could have 
done justice to; for it was still too dark to see 
to the bottom of the ravine, and the swaying 
bridges seemed to 


stretch into eternity. 

Our first camp was 
in a bit of the Southern 
Game Reserve—a 


lovely place. The 
nallers were per 
on a rocky pea 
rounded b 


“There is n> animal living that can assume an exoression of such 
injured innocence as a mule when he has ‘done y.u down’ properly.” 


low hills, which merged 
into stretches of plain, 
covered with thom 
scrub. After rain the 
hills used to turn to 
a heavenly blue, with 
shifting lights of 
mauve and purple as _ 
the cloud shadows slid 
over them, and we 
could see Meru, which 
we then looked upon 
as the first place we 
had to take, a jagged 
and formidable peak ; 
and, sometimes, when 
the air was very clear, 
Kil manjaro appeared 
like a big, flat-topped 
cake with powdered 
swgar dusted over it. 
At night a chill wind 
whooped down the 
- "== valleys, and we 
were smothered in 
swirls of damp mist. 
Lions roared nightly, and it was possible to 
stumble on a sleeping rhino at any time of the 
day. They used to charge patrols and disorganize 
them, and one of our fellows who had strayed 
away from his troop met one face to face. His 
mule streaked one way, he another, and the 
thino nearly broke his back in vamoosing in 
a third direction. The 
trooper was lucky to 
have found the beast 
in a timid mood, for 
the rhino’s only 
amusement lies in 
chasing — unoffending 


“ Pack-mules provide some exacting moments, 
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“You mustn't believe all the wild-beast stories you hear,’ he observed to the ténderfrot.” 


sons of empire through thick thorn scrub, though 
he’s usually in too bad a temper to realize what 
fun it is. 

There is something peculiarly terrifying about 
a rhino charge in the camp at night. You awake 
and jump to safety all in a moment, impelled 
by the nightmare terror that belongs to the time 
when fear ruled the world, and the rash ancestor 
who slept on the ground made a spring for the 
nearest branch on the approach of some primeval 
monster. 

We all have our affectations, and that of the 
old hand was indifference to the game peril. 

“You mustn’t believe all the wild beast stories 
you hear,” he would observe to the tenderfoot. 
“ They are mostly frightful exaggerations.” ‘Then 
the nervous one would look up and observe a 
rhino gazing morosely at these intruders on the 
privacy of his own special tract of forest. The 
next moment the tenderfoot would be in the arms 
of a peculiarly inhospitable tree, wondering what 
was going to happen next. Certainly life in what 
the kinema posters call “‘ Nature’s Zoo” holds 
excitements of a kind unknown to the army in 
any other quarter of the globe. I used to think 
out problems unprovided for by the Hague 
Convention, such as, if a small British patrol 
met a small enemy patrol in thick bush, and at 
the same time flushed an angry rhino, what 
would be the correct procedure? Should the 
combatants combine to blot out the rhino, and 


then proceed with their own quarrel, or should, 


they hurriedly retire and fight somewhere else ? 
I never heard of any such contingency arising, 
but it easily might have done so, and it is certain 
that once, just as one of our patrols sighted a 
German patrol, a rhino charged our rear, and 
two of our men had to fall out to tackle it, 


Vol. xxxix.--27. 


whilst the rest fired on the 
Germans. 

Our first engagement was 
at Longido, in the first 
November of the war. 

Our regiment had a tough 
day.and lay for many hours 
under fire without food or 
water, but I am not out 
to write the story of that 
skirmish. It doesn’t come 
under the heading of the 
humours of the campaign, 
although there was a cer- 
tain grim humour knocking 
about all the same. Cur 
men were so new to that 
sort of thing that it took 
them some time to realize 
they were under heavy 
fire, and just when the firing was hottest one 
of them was waving a toothbrush and asking, 
“ Any of you chaps lost a toothbrush 2” whilst 
another shouted, ** Come over here, you fellows. 
Lovely shooting !” 

It was during the season that followed, when, 
as a correspondent of an Enylish paper neatly 
put it, we “held the railway and shouted for 
help,” that we realized the real, inner meaning 
of monotony. At first we expected to get going 
in a week, then we put the time forward to 
months, and finally we resigned ourselves. To 
live in standing camp for 
the rest of our natural 
lives, to do long patrol, 
short patrol, and “ bait ” 
patrol for ever and ever 
seemed the best we could 
hope of life. Letters 
arrived with some ri 
larity. for we were then 
only some few miles over 
the border. Papers 
drifted through to us, 
and we knew more of the 
happenings in Europe 
than we did of our own 
campaign, though occa- 
sionally we gleaned some 
items of local interest 
from the English papers. 
It annoved us to see an 
alleged illustration of one 
of our“ scraps,” in which 
smart - looking men on 
ramping horses were re- 
presented as fighting in 


One of the Town Guard. 
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open country at five hundred yards, whilst in 
reality it was done by untidy men on mules, 
in thick bush, at forty yards. The real thing was 
much better than the artist’s conception of it. 
There are, as I have implied, three kinds of 
patrol—the long patrol, on which you spend 
many days scouring the burning veldt for Ger- 
mans, and hoping you won’t find them; the 
short patrol, on which you spend one day doing 
the same thing ; and the “ bait ” patrol, on which 
you spend the cold and cheerless hours before 
dawn wandering round the camp and hoping 
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waterless part of Africa which is, according to 
the ’phone, swarming with Germans. 

The next ten minutes is spent in feverishly 
collecting gear, with which you stagger through 
the night to your disgusted steed, who, when he 
has realized what is in store for him, behaves 
as though he had never seen you, ner your saddle, 
nor the helio stand, nor anything that is yours 
in his life before, this being his habit in all moments 
of emergency. Then you take a few frantic tugs 
at your cigarette before the ‘‘ No smoking ”’ order 
is passed down, and ride out into the unknown. 


“Your disgusted steed behaves as though he had never seen you, nor your saddle, nor the helio stand, nor 
anything that as yours in his life before.” 


the Germans won't find yeu. On the latter it is 
the earnest desire of your King and country that 
the noise of your getting shot will alarm the 
camp before the attack takes place. If, on these 
occasions, you meet a lion, or any vermin of 
that kind, you must allow him to bash you on 
the head and dine off your limbs rather than 
raise a false alarm. One of our fellows met a 
lioness with cubs on one of these cheery rambles, 
and was only saved by the fact that he and his 
mule both froze stiff with terror, and baffled 
her by not running away. He moved off slowly 
at last, and she followed the patrol till dawn, 
obviously puzzled by these strange beings. 

Of long patrol your first intimation of the joy 
in store for you usually is an excited clucking 
of the telephone buzzer at 2 a.m. ona particularly 
joyless morning. ‘‘ Kaar-kuk-kuk! Kaar-kuk- 
kuk !” it observes, exactly like a hen that has 
laid an egg. Of course, the obvious thing to do 
is to fling a boot at the phone and go to sleep ; 
but we signallers have a strong sense of duty, so 
we call the adjutant, who takes a mean revenge 
by telling us to be saddled up in fifteen minutes 
and go out for ten days to some “ ticky ” and 


Those night rides over the veldt were all alike. 
Your vision was limited to the man in front of 
you, who was a blurred shape that you, in a half- 
dream, were always chasing and never coming 
up with. It was a dream that seemed to go on 
for years and years, and then your mule would 
stumble and bring you to your senses with a jerk. 
In that light—for it is never very dark in Africa— 
men appear as trees, and thorn bushes dismount 
and take aim at you. 

Dawn would find the whole patrol riding with 
eyes glued to the horizon and lips closed on 
unlit cigarettes. The order regarding smoking 
on those night-marches is strict. Once when we 
were escorting a captured German patrol, one of 
our men thoughtlessly lit up. One of the prisoners 
promptly leaned over and said, in English: 
“You mustn’¢ do that ; the enemy will see us ”! 

The scenery was always the same there— 
rolling stretches of sun-browned veldt, kopje 
upon kopje, wonderfully shadowed, patches of 
thornscrub, and, clothing the banks of rivers 
and streams, strips of forest; the climate cold 
by night and hot by day. Africa is a queer, 
baffling, changeable country. Exactly the same 
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scene can take on absolutely different aspects 
at different hours in the day. ‘Ihe thorn-tree 
flowers into a white brush with a sweet smell, 
and in the early morning, with a whitish haze 
hanging over and a cool wind blowing, the 
country seems beautiful and the trees appear as 
though laden with apple blossom. Yet, in the . 
hard, hot light of midday, with inky shadows 
outlined and the dust settling on the trees, the 
same place is ugly and repellent. On these 
patrols we moved by night, and failed to sleep 
by day, because the patch of shade that will 
remain shaded for even a few hours is non- 
existent. I usually woke to find my body 
too hot to touch and my water-bottle on the 
boil. 

Later, when the South African forces came 
over and we got going, we had easier times, 
could travel by day, and lost that feeling of 
being little veldt-mice creep:ng out of our holes. 

Once patrol was over and we were “ home ” 
in camp, we led a curious life, half soldier, half 
country gentleman. We lived in roomy bandas, 
or grass huts, a section in each, and as nearly 
every trooper had a 
“ boy,’’ or native servant, 
our meals were brought 
to the banda, and we 
clubbed together for 
luxuries. Also, we picked 
up our own sections, so 
that if four pals elected 
to go through the war 
together, they got the O.C. 
to fix it up. 


Leave was the one 
thing that really mattered 
—those ten glorious days 
when you went back to 
your own life. and 
bathed daily and ate what 
you wanted to, instead 
of what you could get. 
No one minded _night- 
rides across the veldt with 
that end in view, and I 
have slept very comfort- 
ably under the stars, with 
my saddle for a_ pillow, 
dreamily wondering if 
the lion in the distance 
was making that noise 
because he was hungry 
or because he had had 
too much to eat. Once 


“The transport driver.” 
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in Nairobi,4vou bought a silk shirt, and could 
display the trousers with the crease in them and 
the socks that mother sent you. You wallowed 
in your bath, and walked down Government 
Road pretending that you had never shovelled 
damp earth out of a trench or groomed an 
accumulation of sticky African mud of a 
truculent mule. In the afternoon you sat in 
the fashionable tearoom and ate cakes and sweets 
and ices, and in the evening there was a dance, 
and you met the dearest girl. It was all like 
heaven ! 


When we really did start—I was with the 
mounted column that came down from Longido, 
to sweep round and threaten the German rear— 
the people I was sorry for were the transport 
drivers. The rains broke soon after the advance 
began, and swamped us out at Kahe, where we 
had a three days’ scrap in thick bush. What 
with weather and scrapping, and mud and broken 
bridges, we had a hard enough time ourselves 
we had dropped the “ country gentleman ” part 
of it—but the wonder is that the transpert ever 


got through at all. We 
used to curse at it 
sometimes. When you 
have been under fire 


all night and_ scrapping 
all day, when you have 
lost your pipe in the 
river and the cigarettes 


have run out, when 
you are very dirty 
and very hungry, and 


word is passed down that 
no one knows where the 
food- wagons are — that 
is the sort of happening 
that is calculated to 
make your spirits rise 
with a bound. Then they 
come along, like bearded 


and very dirty angels, 
dumping supplies of 
bully beef and potatoes, 
bread and jam, and 
dates and cofiee, and all 
is forgiven. 

It isn’t always fun 


being a soldier in East 
Africa, but I think the 
transport driver who 
“ vets there’ every time 
deserves a Military Cross 
at the least. 


Panton s Feud. 


By “JOY-STICK.” 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. GILLETT, R.I. 


This remarkable story will bring vividly home to our readers the way in which the artillery and the 
aviators co-operate at the Front. The flying men literally act as the “eyes of the guns,” and their 


work is thrilling in the extreme. 


ANTON surveyed himself critically 
in the small, cheap mirror in his 
bedroom, rubbed the tips of his 
fingers over his chin, and finally 
came to the conclusion that shaving 

was unnecessary. The fact that he was fright- 
fully late and that it was raining and dismal 
outside helped him to no small extent in arnving 
at this decision. What was the use of shaving 
on a day like that? Besides, nobody could 
possibly tell ! 

He partook of a hasty breakfast, looked out 
at the rain and cursed volubly, and then started 
off on the two-mile walk which separated his 
billet from the aerodrome. 

There was nothing extraordinary about Panton. 
He was merely a very fair specimen of the British 
race, not particularly “ brainy,” but neverthe- 
less level-headed and possessed of a rather more 
than usual amount of dogged persistence. He 
had on occasion cursed the Army in general and 
the R.F.C. in particular, but that was chie 
because something had to be anathematized. 
At one time he yearned to be a pilot, but his 
common sense prevailed, and he succeeded in 
convincing himself that Nature had ordained 
it otherwise, and that controlling the aerial 
percgrinations of flying machines was a little 
forcign to his constitution. Therefore he went 
as a mere observer. 

“My job,” he confessed, with his usual modest 
blush, “is to spot things, and having spotted 
them, to report them. Whether anyone ever 
believes. me is a matter entirely beyond my 
control.” 

He arrived at the acrodrome, dripping wet, 
and not a little “fed up.” To make matters 
worse, he was reprimanded for being late. He 
didn’t at all mind the reprimand itself. but what 
hurt him deeply was the administration of it 
by the person he disliked most in the whole 
service—in the whole world. 


“The narrative is substantially true,” writes the Author. 


And here we probe the depths of his almost 
constant unhappiness. It was Blakeney, the 
flight commander, who constituted the bane of his 
existence. Why he detested Blakeney he didn’t 
know. There had never been any real reason 
except, perhaps, that “ B.” was very small and 
dapper, and he hated dapper men instinctively. 
Other men also shared his dishke, but to 
counter-balance this prejudice there were scores 
of men who voted “ B.” the most admirable of 
commanders. 

Anyhow, he loathed Blakeney, and that was 
sufficient. There would never be any peace 
between them while the same aerodrome held 
them both. The thing that rankled most was 
the knowledge that “ B.” was his superior 
officer, thus rendering his really picturesque 
opinion of “‘ B.” mute. 

He was just taking his leave of “ B.” when 
the latter stopped him. 

“ Mr. Panton!” 

SIE ER 

He saw the dark, piercing eyes staring straight 
at his chin, and groaned inwardly. 

“Tt is very necessary that fiting officers 
should set an example in appearance. Shaving 
isn’t a very lengthy operation.” 

He stood dumb, knowing that he deserved 
it, and yet was mad that Blakeney should be 
the man to utter such a remark. 

Tle passed through the engine-shop—made 
hideous with the clanging of hammers and the 
rattle and roar of machinery. Crowds of men 
were gathered round benches on which reposed 
parts of engines, while one or two “Ack Emmas”"* 
were complacently explaining the mechanism 
of various parts. The ‘“ Ack Emmas” were 
encyclopedic in their knowledge, and answered 
questions with admirable promptness and 
exactitude. 

Paxton mixed himself with the crowd around 
_ * Air niecbanics. 


the dismantled Gnome engine. and_ listened 
dispassionately to a whole volume of engineering 
jargon, the major part of which was absolutely 
lost on him. 

Passing through into the buzzing-shop, Panton 
nodded to two or three acquaintances who were 
armed with pencils and note-books. At the 
end of the long table a vibrating transmittor 
or “buzzer” reposed under the care of the 
“ buzzing” mechanic, who was busily engaged 
in “tuning it up.” By dint of hard fighting 
Panton secured a seat on one of the nckety 
forms by the side of the table, immediately 
next to a fresh-complexioned man who greeted 
him cheerily. 

“Halloa, old man! Nearly did it in this 
morning, didn’t you? Blakeney been getting 
on your track ? ” 

“* Yes—confound him !” 
“Cheer up, old bird. 
putting the wind up you.” 

“IT simply can’t stand him,” said Panton. 
“What is it this morning? Groups or mes- 
sages 2” 

* Groups,” replied his companion. 
the class couldn’t do one word a minute.” 

“Now, gentlemen,” broke in the 
Emma,” “ we'll try a few groups.” 

“Oh, bother!” muttered Panton. “I’m 
sick of groups. Why can’t we have messages ?” 

He accidentally dropped his pencil on the 
floor and made a frantic effort to recover it. 
Then the ‘‘ buzzer” started, and he missed 
three letters. But he was fairly good at ‘* buzz- 
ing” and kept the sequence of dots and dashes 
in his brain, catching up with the rest in a very 
short time ; 

“ Beer - Z-X-Pip-Ack-Emma-Don - Tock——” 
The droning of the © buzzer” went on until 
seventy-eight letters had been completed. and 
“Vick E” had been sent. ‘Then Panton listened 
to the checking and was glad to find he had them 
all correct. 

For half an hour the “ buzzing ” went on, and 
then the class broke up. The “ Ack Emma” 
went away, and there was a rush to secure the 
instrument for trial at “sending.” Very few 
had much skill at sending, and the result was 
appalling. 

After a scrimmage Panton got possession of 
the instrument, and started sending slow and 
very rude messages to several of the men: then, 
observing Mainwaring, an “ expert,” at the back 
of the crowd, he shouted :— 

“Tl bet you can’t read me at ‘eights,’ 
Manny.” 

“Get out! You couldn’t send eights pro- 
perly,” snorted Mainwaring. 


It’s only his way of 


“ Half 
“ Ack 
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At that moment in came Blakeney, and walked 
up to the table. 

“What instrument have you got there?” he 
asked. 

“Mark IIL, sir.” 

Blakeney caught hold of the handle and tapped 
a few letters; then, not satisfied with the 
“voice” of the instrument, he got a screw-driver 
and tightened a screw, which made it worse. 

““When you've done with it bring it into my 
office,” he said, and pushed his way towards the 
door. 

“Don’t believe he’s ever seen a buzzer before 
in his life.” said Panton, vindictively. 

“ Don’t be an ass,” retorted Montague. “ He’s 
forgotten more than we shall ever learn.” 

“What about that message, Panton ? ” inter- 
polated Mainwaring. 

Panton, with the vision of the despised com- 
mander still in his brain, suddenly thought of a 
good message. 

“ Right-o!” he ejaculated. ‘“ Ready ?” 

“Nes.” 

“ Read, then.” 

The little instrument buzzed away,and Main- 
waring jotted down the message on a spare 
telegraph form. 

“I — am — sure — that — confounded — 
Blakeney — doesn’t — know — a — thing — 
about — bussing.” 

About half-way through he saw the eves of 
Mainwaring open wide, and judged that he was 
in some dilemma, but only when the message 
was finished did he discover the cause. Standing 
behind the crowd, flicking off the ash of his 
cigarette, was no less a person than Blakeney 
himself ! 

“Very well sent, Mr. Panton!” he said, 
calmly. ‘f Very well sent indeed. You have a 
tendency to run the groups together. If you 
will attend here after dinner to-night and—er— 
to-morrow night, we will endeavour to eradicate 
that little fault.” 

That was really the beginning of the feud 
between Panton and Blakeney. Everybody 
knew that it ted, but nobody knew why. 
For Blakeney was voted by the majority a fair- 
minded and excellent soldier, and all were 
unanimous on the point of Panton’s personal 
charm and grace. The real reason lay in the 
clash of temperaments. Panton was rather 
lethargic and dreamy; Blakeney was nervous 
in the extreme, quick of tongue, and quicker of 
action. While Panton delighted to lounge about 
in déshabille, Blakeney was faultless in his 
personal appearance. 

Once having accepted Blakeney as a kind of 
natural enemy, Panton, by his own stubbornness, 
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saw to it that there should never be any chance 
for their relations to be anything other than 
what they were. 

In such circumstances Panton’s life at the 
aerodrome was lived. As the weeks slipped by 
he grew expert on the “ buzzer,” formed a quite 
intimate acquaintanceship with the Lewis gun, 
and, in fact, grew to be quite a competent 
observing officer. The only thing he failed to do 
was to get on better terms with Blakeney, 
and this because he had convinced himself that 
Blakeney was a “ rotter.”” 

Twice he had tried hard to get overseas, and 
on both occasions he had missed by a_hair’s 
breadth. The presence of Blakeney had become 
a perfect nightmare to him. Moreover, he was 
sick of cross-country flights, gazing down on the 
steeples of quiet English towns. He yearned for 
a fuller life, for the throb of the engine with 
war around him, for the flash and roar of great 
guns, and mayhap for the duel in the air, 
with its hundred dangers and its exhilarating 
triumphs. 

It was on a fine morning at the opening of 
spring that Panton’s chance came. He was 
standing in the engine-room, attempting to 
memorize certain parts of the Gnome engine, 
when Montague suddenly appeared on the scene. 

“ Heard the news ? ” asked the latter, casually. 

“ What news ?” 

“Good heavens! What on earth are you 
wasting your time on engines for?” ejaculated 
Montague, staring at the dismantled Gnome. 
“Not going piloting, sonny, are you ?” 

“Don’t be an ass. What news have you to 
relate?” 

“News! Oh, ves. I was almost forgetting. 
Two observers are wanted for the Front imme- 
diately. 

“What!” 

“ Fact—just heard it from the office. Rotten 
luck there’s no chance for me. It’s that infernal 
buzzing. vs 

In five minutes Panton was in the office 
of the Squadron C.O. pleading earnestly to be 
sent. But there were four other applicants 
besides Panton, and all were animated with 
equal zest. 

“The weight limit is ten and a half stone, 
stripped.” said the Major. 

Panton felt pleased at that. for two men were 
put out of court immediately. That made his 
chances three to two, and he calculated that with 
all due modesty he was better than one of the 
other two men. 

A few hours later he knew his fate—he was 
one of the chosen twain! Never had he experi- 
enced such a sense of exultation. Real work was 
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to be done at last, and there would be no more 
Blakeney, with his ridiculous dapperness and his 
acid tongue. It seemed that a ton weight had 
been lifted from him. He even whistled as he 
collected his kit together. 


Panton’s impression of the war-zone was alto- 
gether different from anything he had imagined. 
He was billeted in a charming little house in the 
neighbourhood of a quaint old French town, 
where life went on much as usual despite the 
constant roar of guns, which shook the window- 
frames and occasionally broke a few panes of 
glass. Every night he slept in a clean white 
bed clad in pyjamas, just as he would have done 
at home. The aerodrome was pitched on a 
spacious racecourse, and life was altogether a 
strange and wonderful thing. 

His work consisted of reconnaissance and 
observing for siege batteries. The former he 
found more or less tame after the first excitement 
of viewing the battlefield from the air had 
grown stale, but the latter was always enthral- 
ling. There was something splendid in putting 
a battery on to its target. There was a sense 
of carrying out some really valuable task, and 
a delicious feeling of gratification when, the obser- 
vations having been proved correct, the target 
was blown to atoms. 

For a time he worked with a big howitzer 
battery, and distinguished himself by obtaining 
excellent observations. He would locate his 
battery, send his prefix signal by wireless, and 
then wait for instructions. Later the acroplane 
would soar up to its observing position, send 
the signal ‘“‘ Stand by.” and later, “ Fire.” 

Panton soon got to know his guns, and was 
an adept at timing his signal so that the shell 
and he arrived at the target simultaneously. 
At times he could see the flash of the gun itself, 
and then would follow its imaginary flight, 
waiting breathlessly for the burst in the vicinity 
of the target. 

Then would follow his observation to the 
battery, and he could imagine the Nos. 1 and 
4 on the gun putting on the corrected elevation 
and deflection. Then—bang !—and a shell burst 
considerably nearer its target. Another correc- 
tion, and another and another, until the ranze 
was found, and then “all guns” would open 
fire, and a cloud of earth and smoke would hide 
the, target from view, only to drift away even- 
tually and disclose great yawning gaps in the 
brown earth and a mass of piled-up rubbish 
where an enemy trench or gun emplacement 
had once been. 

The battery commander was a man of economy 
and liked his ranging done with the least possible 


waste of good British “ H.E..” so it naturally 
g y 


befell that he found occasion to compliment 
Panton upon his work, at which the latter was 
mightily pleased. 

So the weeks flew by and Panton waxed joyful 
in the consciousness of his own efficiency. For- 
tunately the enemy was weak in air defences 
at that particular part of the line, so that the 
lease on Panton’s life seemed considerably 
lengthened. Then, one day, all his hope and 
high spirits sank to zero. He was strolling 
about in the grounds of the aerodrome, garbed 
in his usual careless, dilapidated manner, 
when a figure passed close to him, im- 
maculately attired and embellished by a ‘ Charlie 
Chaplin” adornment of the upper lip. Jt was 
Blakeney ! 

At dinner that evening Blakeney was the sole 
subject for conversation. 

“Seen the new wing commander?” asked 
a young pilot. 

“Yes. What’s his name ?” 

“ Blakeney. Bit of a dude, isn’t he ?” 

“ Ra-ther. Looks a strict sort of a begear ” 

“Fine chap, though. Got the reputation 
of being the finest pilot in the Service.” 

Panton, his mouth full of stewed prunes. glared 
angrily at the speaker. These men had never 
had any experience of Blakeney and his irti- 
tating ways. They didn’t know him as he knew 
him. Oh, how he hated the man! And now 
he had come into his life again! He made up 
his mind he would try to get transferred. Life 
with Blakeney in the offing would be impossible 
—utterly impossible. 

The next day, to his disgust, he was called 
to the office of the new wing commander and 
experienced the same discomfiture as of yore. 
He received his instructions stolidly, and was 
about to depart when Blakeney stopped him. 

“Panton, there’s something about you that 
one never knows whether to admire or condemn.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Ves. You delight in wearing a continual 
expression of contempt—a kind of open challenge 
to all who deign to address vou.” 

“ Tt’s my natural expression, sir.” 

“Then I’m a little sorry for you. 
it’s apt to become annoying.” 

“Tm sorry.” 

“No; you are not—and you needn’t be. 
I’m getting quite used to it. I suppose it’s 
particularly noticeable to me because you so 
cordially dislike me.” 

Panton shut his jaws grimly, opened his mouth 
to speak, and finally, with admirable discretion, 
maintained silence. 

Blakeney eyed him quaintly and lighted a 


At times 
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cigarette, exactly in the fastidious 
which Panton so thoroughly loathed. 

“You needn’t worry about etiquette or 
discipline at this particular moment,” said 
Blakeney, sweetly. “‘ Just say what you were 
going to say. ‘Tell me where I fail to come 
up to your standard of perfection.” 

“It's ”’ blurted Panton. 

“Go on. Don’t be afraid.” 

“Well, it’s your general demeanour. Your 
airs and graces, your absolute disregard of any 
qualities of a man save those of super-cleanli- 
ness and girl-like devotion to dress. One would 
imagine that you would prefer a man to crash 
his machine rather than miss his morning toilct. 
One conceives your ideal of a flying officer as 
a perfumed, bewigzed. and powdered monstrosity, 
with snuff-box and lace handkerchief, jauntily 
strutting the engine-room complaining of the 
smell of petrol and snifting at the dust.” 

“Go on; it reads like a book.” 

“Then you’ve a beastly habit of prying into 
things as though you hoped to find an error or 
an oversight somewhere. Having done so, 
you pounce upon the poor devil with 
obvious and immeasurable glee and give him 
Hades.” 

Blakeney stared before him with an inscru- 
table expression on his face, and waved his 
hand for Panton to continue. 

“Then you are always stalking about, cat- 
like, turning up at most unfortunate and inop- 
portune moments.” 

“Such as in a buzzing-room, when certain 
people are sending messages ?” asked Blakeney, 
quickly. 

Panton coloured up at the reminder. 

“ Nothing else?” asked Blakeney. 

“No; that’s all, sir.” 

“Most interesting—most 
sure.” Then, sharply: 
instructions for to-morrow. 
No. —— at Io a.m. 


manner 


interesting, I’m 
“You’ve got your 

Report to Battery 
Good morning! ” 


For the rest of the day Panton’s brain was in 
awhirL What on earth had possessed Blakeney 
to allow him to vent his opinions in that way ? 
Anyway, it was a most welcome outbreak, and 
it pleased him to reflect upon it. 

In the morning he went to the aerodrome and 
learnt to his disappointment that his pilot had 
reported sick. He waited by the big tractor 
machine for a time, hoping the new pilot would 
be a man he knew. Ten minutes put an end to 
conjecture. The new pilot arrived—in the form 
of no less a person than Blakeney himself! 
Everybody stared, for wing commanders are 
not accustomed to piloting observers over the 
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“Wath bis mouth clo: 


Ines. Yet there it was, for Blakeney climbed 
into the machine, took his seat behind the 
“Joy-stick,”” and shouted for Panton to get 
aboard, The latter, clasping his map tightly 


in one hand, almost succumbed to the shock. 
The wretched Blakeney :vas becoming a veritable 


to the pilot's ear he snout-d, ‘New target. sir 1°” 
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obsession to 
him. Not even 
in the air was 
he to be free 
from his evil 
genius. 

The — tractor 
shot across the 
green level of 
the racecourse, 
and then began 
to climb, the 
open throttle 
roaring like a 
thousand cata- 
racts. Down 
below, the 
aerodrome and 
the town 
beyond it were 
dropping away 
into a kind of 
bowl, the brim 
of which was 
formed by the 
horizon. There 
was a nasty 
head wind, 
which rocked 
the machine 
badly, but she 
climbed well 
despite the 
nerve-racking 
oscillations. 
Panton, sitting 
in the observer's 
seat, with oil 
throwing back 
all over him 
from the engine, 
was cursing his 
luck loudly, 
knowing that 
the fearful din 
of the rotary 
engine would 
drown anything 
short of a big 
explosion. He 
took a furtive 
glance back and 
saw Blakeney staring straight ahead of him, 
apparently unconscious of anything but the 
welfare of the machine itself. 

Soon the battery hove into sight, and the 
machine did a giddy nose-dive to get nearer 
earth. At the proper height Panton sent down 


his aerial number, and the number of the target 
the battery was to engage, and waited. For a 
considerable time there was no answer, and he 
heaped abuse upon the battery and everybody 
connected with it. Then the answer, which added 
further chagrin to his soul. 

“Forty minutes to wait!” he grumbled. 

He looked at Blakeney, but the latter had 
already read the signs and was opening out the 
engine. In a few seconds they were skimming 
over the German lines, heading a few degrees 
south of their original target. He looked inquir- 
ingly at Blakeney, and the latter scribbled on a 
piece of paper and handed it across to him. 

“ Doing a bit of reconnaissance. Keep your eyes 
skinned.” 

The machine was still climbing up in huge 
circles—five thousand—five-five hundred — six 
thousand — six-five hundred — seven thousand. 
At seven thousand Blakeney put her nose down, 
and Panton glued his eyes to the Zeiss glasses. 
At that height the landscape was like a flat 
patchwork quilt, with here and there a slight 
coruscation—in reality, a village or a small wood. 
Twice they raced up and down the few miles of 
front which constituted the battery's arc of fire, 
but they saw nothing but the old “ registered ” 
targets which were already located and marked 
on the’ field maps. Everything below seemed 
dead. No life or movement, but a flat landscape 
with the serpentine trenches stretching away in 
either direction. 

It was about time to return to the battery 
when Panton felt the machine shake in an un- 
mistakable manner. He knew what that meant 
—Blakeney was waggling the ‘ joy-stick ” to 
draw his attention. He looked back, and saw 
the pilot’s fingers pointing before him to a spot 
in rear of a little wood about half a mile farther 
inside the line. He raised the glasses to his eyes, 
but could discern nothing extraordinary, Then 
the machine swerved and headed for the wood. 
In ten seconds he saw and understood. Behind 
the wood, cunningly shielded from observation, 
was a big gun-emplacement. Even with the 
Zeiss glasses it was indistinct, and how Blakeney 
could have seen it with the naked eye was 
inexplicable. Panton began to have a deep 
respect for Blakeney’s vision. 

He looked back and saw the wing commander 
beckoning him, so he climbed out of the machine, 
lay along the fusilage with his mouth close to the 
pilot's ear, and shouted :— 

“ New target, sir!” 

“ Quite sure ? ” 

“What?” .- 

“ Quite sure >” 

“ Absolutely.” 


-considerably. 
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“Take the bearing, and we’ll get back to the 
battery.” 

He scrambled back into his seat, consulted his 
wrist compass, and marked off the bearing on 
his map. Then they turned and raced back to 
the battery. Panton sent down the map square 
of the new target and awaited the reply. But 
the battery commander didn’t want any new 
targets ; he had spent a good deal of time con- 
centrating his guns on the original target given, 
and didn’t see the fun of laying out his guns 
afresh on a new target which he ventured to 
suggest didn’t exist. 

‘The altercation which followed didn't “ cut 
much ice,” $0 Panton sent down the words 
“Use lamp,”” whereupon a signalling lamp was 
brought into operation, and the conversation 
became more intelligible. 

When the battery commander learned that a 
wing commander was aboard and requested an 
engagement of the new target, it altered matters 
It was a smart battery, and the 
guns were relaid at the switch angle in quick 
time. A ground signal was laid out, and Panton 
read: ‘‘ Ready to engage target.” 

Off went the tractor, climbing into the blue 
Ike a great dragon-fly. At six thousand feet they 
headed for the target, and at the correct moment 
Panton signalled “ Fire.’ There was a great 
flash from the battery, an interval of about 
twenty seconds, and then a burst beyond the 
Hun battery. 

“B,, ten o'clock,” * sang the “ buzzer.” 

A lapse of thirty seconds, during which time 
the correction was given to the gun, and then 
another shell. 

“A... six o'clock.” 

Another correction. 

“ Fire!” 

“Y., three o'clock.” 

That was better. Panton was warming to 
the work. The battery had the “ line,” and 
another three shots should give them the range 

He signalled ‘ Fire,” and then started as 
two black bursts came dangerously near the 
machine. An ‘ Archie”* was at work down 
below. Ten seconds, and another burst. so 
close that he could hear the dull ‘‘ woof !” of its 
detonation. The shell from the battery was 
well on its way to the target, and he fixed his 
glasses on the latter to observe the shot. 

“Woof !”’—an ‘ Archie ’’ shell exploded not 
twenty yards away. He gave a quick glance 
at Blakeney and saw him gesticulate signifi- 
cantly. He knew what that meant; the pilot 
was going to “zoom” in order to upset the 


* Clock-face method of observing used by aeroplane. 
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“The machine tottered, but the hand of the pilot was like steel, and she quickly righted herself.” 


~ © Archie's” range. In a second the engine was 


* stalled,’ and they were nose-diving through 
space. Panton hated ‘ zooming ” like poison. 
There was a sickening sensation—a_ horrible 
feeling in the pit of the stomach that he could 
never get used to. It was with a great sense 


of relief that he felt the machine steady itself 
and begin to climb again. He glanced at 
Blakeney and saw him grinning with huge 
delight. The man was a mystery } 

“YV., five o’clock.” 

“A, five o’clock.” 


Digitized by Google 


“ Target |” 

The last shot had fallen plump on to the gun- 
emplacement, and the effect was devastating, 
for seven hundred and fifty pounds of steel and 
high explosive has no peaceful mission when 
it strikes its objective at a speed of nine hundred 
odd feet per second. 

“Woof ! woof !!” 

The “Archies ” 
again. 

He saw Blakeney getting ready for a second 
“zoom ” and signalled frantically ‘‘ Not yet.” 

He wanted to see the efiect of the * battery 
fire” which would follow. 

“Woof! woof !! woof!!!” 

-A flying piece of shell struck the fusilage 
with a crash, and the machine tottered, but the 
hand of the pilot was like steel, and she quickly 
righted herself. 

A flash at the battery, another, and another. 
Quickly he gazed towards the target. Five 
seconds—ten—fiftcen. A great cloud of earth 
went up to |.eaven, then another close by, and, 
almost on top of it, yet another. 

“Look out!” yelled Blakeney. 
couldn't hear, but guessed the warning. From 
below there was a series of quick flashes. The 
tractor dived madly and the earth rushed up- 
wards. Overhead, at the spot they had just 
fallen from, appeared a succession of black 
bursts. 

“ Archie” had been foiled again. 

Once more they were climbing. He looked 
for the target, but saw instead three gaping 
craters with twisted metal and broken planks 
strewn about. 

““ What a shoot ! 

He was almost crazy with uncontrollable 
pleasure. There was nothing in the world like 
this—nothing to compare with its thrills, 
anxieties, and excitements. The Hun battery 
was done—knocked out ! 

The machine began to shake; Blakeney was 
waggling the “ joy-stick” again. He looked 
back and saw the pilot thrust two fingers up 
in the air and then point to the right. 

Blakeney had given the conventional sign for 
“Hun machine in sight.” He looked to the 
right and there saw the Taube, very high up. 
coming straight at them. Blakeney had jerked 
the machine up and was climbing for all he was 
worth, grinning all the time and nodding plea- 
santly to Panton. The latter’s state of mind 
was a little chaotic; he badly wanted to try 
the Lewis gun on something human, but he didn’t 
at all like the look of the thing that was coming 
at them. Anyhow, there was no getting out of 
it, so he began to get the gun ready for action. 


were getting the range 


Panton 


fe 


Magnificent 
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Up and up they soared, higher and still higher, 
till the earth was no longer visible. A white, 
fleecy cloud enwrapped them and the damp 
vapour flew by on either side of the wind- 
screen. Nothing now but a strange, vaporous 
world, intensely cold and mysterious, and the 
guttural roar of the ‘engine, monotonous in its 
steadiness. 

Where was the Hun? Panton kept the 
three drums of ammunition handy and peered 
into the mist, but nothing could be heard above 
the awful din of the engine. 

At last! The frayed edge of the cloud dropped 
away beneath them and the blue vault of leaven 
opened above. He looked to the right. ‘There 
was the Hun, serenely circling—waiting. At 
sight of them it tumed and came down towards 
them, turning again at two hundred yards’ 
range and opening fire. Panten could see the 
vicious flash of the gun, but no shots found their 
target. Both machines were manceuvring for 
position, semicircling around each other and 
still climbing. 

At a hundred yards the Hun got to work 
again, but Panton held his fire and waited. 

Narrower and narrower grew the circles, and 
nearer and nearer came the machines. Blakeney 
was having the time of his life. From the work- 
ing of his mouth, it was obvious he was cheering 
on the combatants. 

““S-s-swish!”” The two machines passed 
each other at no less than cighty yards, and a 
spattering of Hun bullets resounded on the 
body of the tractor. Panton drew a long breath 
and waited. “‘ Next time,” he muttered. 

Both machines turned and came rushing 
towards each other. Now was his time! He 
hooked his finger reund the trigger, waited 
until he could well discern the black-capped 
figure of the pilot, and then fired a whole drum. 
There was no time to see the effect. Quickly 
he changed the drum as the Hun came down 
again. 

Bang! bang! bang! bang! bang! From both 
sides came a fusillade of shots. Panton saw the 
Taube stagger, then shake herself and come on 
again. His blood was up. All the horrible sweat 
and funk of the previous five minutes went to 
the winds. It was glorious. magnificent. The 
odds were even, and he didn't care about any- 
thing. There were only a few shots left in the 
second drum, so he teok it off and put on the 
full drum. But he had misjudged the time, and 
before he could get the gun going the Hun had 
plastered the machine with bullets at short range. 
The tractor gave a fearful shudder and paused, 
but in that one moment he planted half the 
contents of his drum into the Taube. He saw the 


“He planted ha'f the contents of his drum into the Taube.” 


machine swerve. caught a glimpse of running 
flame, and then saw a mass of light rushing 
towards the earth. 

Panton was half jerked out of his seat, and 
realized that the tractor was falling at terrific 
speed. He was surprised to find how calm he was. 
‘They were done for, so what was the use of 
worrying ; but he was glad he had finished the 
Taube. Would the end never come? They 
were falling, falling, almost in a perpendicular 
position. 

He felt terribly sick and faint, and longed 
for the crash that would mean oblivion. — As 
in a dream he saw the splintered wreck of 
the machine and the grim face of Blakeney 
behind the “ joy-stick.” That face seemed 
to hold him; there was something tremendous 
in it—no fear or hopelessness, but just the 
calm look of a@ man in a momentary fix. 
Then he became aware that Blakeney was 
fumbling with levers, and he saw the pilot's 
mouth open and frame a word. He knew what 
that word was. It certainly wasn’t a nice ex- 
pression, but it fitted the case exactly. 

They were out of the clouds now. and dropping 
like a stone. He hoped they would fall inside the 


British lines. for he had a desire to be decently 
interred. He was becoming dizzy and almost 
unconscious from the awful descent. 

They were getting near now, no more than 
four thousand feet at most. The end was very 
near, What a good thing it was he hadn’t any 
wife or kiddies! ‘That’ would have made it much 
worse. He turned his head and waved his hand 
weakly to Blakeney, perched high above him 
but Blakeney was still fuddling with his levers 
and didn’t respond. Never mind : it didn’t matter 
much, Something had gone wrong with his sight : 
everything was black. He could hear nothing but 
a strange singing in his ears. Why didn't the 
end come? It seemed ages since the machine 
took its dizzy nose-dive, and yet it would only 
have been a few minutes. 7 

A voice was singing. There was something 
strange in that voice. It seemed familiar. And 
the song ? He ravked his brains. Why, of course. 
it was “ John Peel.” Instinctively ‘he began to 
hum the song himself, and then suddenly his 
sight came back. ‘ 

He gasped with amazement. There was the 
earth spreading away beneath them, and they 
were flying, actually flying! What was this 


miracle? He looked round and saw Blakeney 
sitting back in the pilot’s seat, smoking a 
cigarette, and singing “ John Peel” between the 
putts. 

“It’s all right,” he shouted, merrily. ‘“ You 
can smoke. The engine’s gone to pot, and we’re 
going after it.” 

““ But—we’re saved! 
saved!” 

““Saved ?” retorted Blakeney.- ‘“‘ You just 
wait and see the landing we are going to make 
very shortly!” 

Even now Panton found it difficult to realize 
what had happened. It had seemed a human 
impossibility to prevent the machine from crash- 
ing, and yet Blakeney had done it—Blakeney, 
the man he had hated and despised. A sense of 
humiliation swept over him. In that moment 
when he had given up all hope, Blakeney had 
been working like a fiend to win against adversity 
—and Blakeney had won. 

** Do you know the country ? ” asked Blakency. 

Panton looked down at the draughtboard 
design beneath, and let his eyes range over the 
country. Right ahead of them was a tall chimney- 
stack, and near by a church. 

““ Yes,” he replied, excitedly. “ We're right 
down the line; that’s X——ville over to the 
right.” 

** X——-ville ! There’s a big French aerodrome 
there?” 

“© Yes.” 

“ We'll make it, then. I can just get a bit of 
right out of her at a pinch.” 

“* We'll never get there,” 
lies miles beyond the town.” 

“ Anyway, we'll try.” 

‘The machine was now planing down at a fairly 
steep angle, utterly beyond control except for 
the “ bit of night” mentioned. In ten minutes 
they were over the town at not more than eight 
hundred feet. 

“We'll never do it,” grumbled Panton. 
“ There’s a big lake right ahead of us. Bring her 
down there.” 

““ Not much,” retorted Blakeney. 
her in proper style or not at all.” 


Good heavens, we’re 


said Panton. “ It 


“Tl land 
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They went gliding over the town, falling 
rapidly with every mile. Once over the hill 
behind the town, the aerodrome could be scen 
in the distance. 

“We'll never get there,’ 

“We shall.” 

“Try the lake.” 

“ Shut up!” 

They passed the lake at about two hundred and 
fifty fect, dodged a huge chimney by judicious 
application of the ‘ bit of right,” and saw the 
green open space of the acrodrome straight ahead. 
But between them and it, however, was a row 
of buildings. 

“Oh, Lord!” groaned Panton. 

“ What’s the matter?” 

“ Those buildings !” 

“ Shut up!” 

Panton obeyed and watched in anguish the 
straight roof of the building coming up at them. 
Would they clear it ?. Yes—no—yes! And now 
they were over it, and there, fifty yards away, was 
the good, flat, green-clad earth. 

“ Sit tight,” yelled Blakeney, “ and lean left!” 

He flung himself over to the left and waited 
for the crash, hoping it wouldn’t be anything 
worse than a rib or two. But there was no crash. 
The machine took the earth with perfect serenity, 
ran round in a half circle, and stopped dead—a 
perfect landing. 

Scores of French flying officers were running 
up to congratulate the fortunate occupants, but 
Panton had no eyes for them. He was gazing 
at Blakeney with a look of supreme admiration 
in his eyes. 

“T—I say,” he stammered, weakly. 

“What's the matter now? It’s better than 
your confounded lake, isn’t it ?” 

“Yes; but, you know, the—er—the fact is, 
sir, I’ve been an awful ass, no end of an idiot. 
Will you—will you forget all about that other 
business ? ” 

Blakeney took the outstretched hand and 
gripped it heartily. 

“Panton,” he drawled, ‘‘ there’s no doubt 
about it; you're a jolly smart fellow. Lord, 
what a day! What a life!” 


” 


cried Panton. 
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V. 


Si-ning came to an end, and after 
sumptuous banquets with both the 
military and civil governors we 
made ready to set forth once more 
towards the promising-looking Alpine range 
which Purdom reported to lie some two days’ 
journey north. Those two days were spent in 


The scene from the Author's tent-door in camp, at an elevation of fourteen thousand feet. 


traversing country as parched and desolate as 
any of that which stretches between Lanchow 
and Si-ning. Ere long, however, the Alps came 
into sight at the head of the valley, and evening 
found us ensconced in the little mule-inn of 
Wei Yuan Pu, which is the capital of the abori- 
ginal tribe that occupies this part. These are 
neither Chinese, ‘libetan, nor apparently Turki. 
‘The Chinese call 
them Tu-ren— 
“Children of 
Earth.” They 
are a friendly 
folk — at least, 
the men are; 
but the ladies 
run for shelter 
when they 
see a camera 
approaching. 
More’s the pity. 
for they are 
strange and 
sumptuous 
figures in their 


flowing robes, 
with long 
leathern  stoles 


bedight with 
large round 
discs of white 
porcelain ; while 
on their heads 
they wear a 
vast blue coif 
with a tasselled 
valance of red, 
exactly like the 
head-dress of 
the Duchess 
in “Alice in 
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The main church of Chebson Abbey. 
It had a golden roof and waterspouts 


and walls of dull crimson. 


Wonderland.” The men 
are very dingy by the 
side of their gorgeous 
wives, for they are chiefly 
distinguished by the 
abundance of their curly 
black hair. One of them 
took service with us, and 
always reminded me of a 
cheerful and affectionate 
chimpanzee, his face 
peering out through a 
haze of black stubble, in 
strongest contrast to the 
smooth-chinned _hairless- 
ness of the Chinese 
Mohammedans and 
Tibetans. 

In a cold grey morrow 
of threatening storms, 
Purdom was off over the 
mountains at dawn, so 
as to prepare the little 
mule-inn which he had 
picked out for us as a likely summer base in the 
heights of an Alpine valley. A few hours later 
I marshalled the caravan and set forth in pur- 
suit. And now the outraged hills sent down 
across their flanks a succession of blinding snow- 
storms such as might have daunted even a 
Russian. Huddled up in speechless misery, we 
bore slowly upon our way, through the swirling 
white obscurity, across spurs of the fell, over 
open plains of moorland, and round the high 
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buttresses ef the 
downs. Even 
the direction 
was guess-work, 
and only in rare 
glimpses could 
we discern the 
ground over 
which we were 
moving. Then, 
as we dropped 
into a valley, 
and moved up 
towards the 
little hamlet of 
Weston - of-the- 
Pass, there came 
a clearance, and 


Chebson Abbey, where the travellers stayed f + s-me time, 


ahead of us, towering hugely up, the whole range 
of the lower Alps came startlingly out in dazzling 
radiance. Here I met a returned emissary from 
Purdom, urging me, as the day was so bad and 
the way still so far and difficult, to put up at 
the ‘‘ House of Many Babies” in Weston, and 
make the rest of the journey on the morrow. 
However, I dislike jobs half-done, and so con- 
cluded to proceed. 

Hardly had we fairly entered on the winding 
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valley that coils between the peaks toward the 
ss than the snow came on again worse than 
ever, and it was impossible to discern a single 
detail of the way ; but at last the laws of gravity 
informed me that we had reached the pass itself, 
and were toiling upwards in steep hair-pin curls 
over a blank snow-field that seemed as sheer as 
the wall of a house. But then, on the very crest, 
the uniform haze of darkness thinned. paled and 
dissipated utterly, leaving the whole world 
radiant in a dazzling glory of virgin whiteness 
under the brilliant sunshine. As luck would have 
it, of course, it was the last man in the chain—a 
mere speck at the bottom of the slope—who 
happened that day to have charge of the camera, 
so that I was unable to take a photograph. Nor 
was there time for lingering up there: the day 
was already far spent. Down on the farther side 
of the pass we plunged—a descent much steeper 
and longer than the ascending climb. Once in 
the Alpine glen twilight soon enfolded us, and in 
a little while it was black night, in which one 
could no longer see anything, least of all the 
track, which mainly meandered over beds of 
drifted boulders masked with snow, across which 
the wearied beasts slowly and hazardously picked 
their way with many a stumble. 

As we laboriously proceeded through the blind 
dark, on and on, endlessly downwards, often 
wading the wild. cold torrent that swirled about 
our knees as the mules and ponies splashed 
valiantly through their unguessed depths and 
shallows, utter fatigue at last overwhelmed me, 
a weariness almost past the point at which 
women find relief in tears and strong men leave 
off swearing. There seemed no prospect of ever, 
ever reaching our destination. ‘Then, far away 
ahead, a point of light gleamed in the dark. 
Mafu, who had long been speechless with sullen 
weariness, perked up at the sight, and told me 
there was home. Another long stretch, another 
fording of the beck, and there were Purdom and 
the wicked Wa-Wa holding lanterns; and in 
another moment I was being inducted into two 
little rooms, like cabins in a ship, all newly 
papered in white, with new-fixed stoves aglow, 
candles flooding them with illumination, and 
sausages sizzling ona plate. Again I could have 
almost cried: but this time with gratitude, 
relief, and absolute delight. 

How shall I ever paint the jov of the next 
morning. when I emerged into brilliant sunshine 
to realize the high Alpine valley in which nestled 
our wee little yard with its flat mud roof and the 
green, flat lawn around it? Up behind was a 
brawkng torrent in its bed of shingle, where the 
ive-crusts lingered long in the shade, and gave 
us the material we needed for our new ice-cream 


machine—which proved almost as irresistible to 
Chinese and ‘Tibetans alike as did the mincer— 
and the huge, rhododendron-clad Alpine slopes 
on either hand, that towered straight away over- 
head indefinitely, till they broke and lost them- 
selves in the gullies and lower cliffs of the but- 
tress, peering down from heights apparently 
unattainable, yet really only the beginnings of 
the great Alps themselves, above and out of 
sight. This delectable spot was Lang Shih-Tang, 
the Valley of Rocks and Wolves, from which I 
developed the obvious names of ‘“ Wolfstone 
Dene” for the whete valley, with “ Wolvesden 
Pass” and * Wolvesden House” for special 
points. 

Wolvesden House was really the third, from 
the foot of the pass, of the mule-inns that 
serve the coal-carmers over the range. Its 
accommodation best suited our large needs. so 
we took it over bodily for the summer at the 
ndiculous rental of half a crown. The funny, 
cheerful little fanguet (landlord) lived there all 
alone with a little black pig. Now we flooded 
him and the pig with company. He himself 
could go and sit and chatter with the servants 
in the kitchen, and the pig struck up a passion 
for Purdom’s brown pony which could not be 
diverted even by the hens we brought in bunches 
from Wei Yuan Pu. ‘The coalmen and the carriers 
had to go on to the next inn, higher up, for our 
little yard was enough for ourselves and no 
more. On one side were my two rooms, and, 
facing them, the servants’ quarters ; Purdom had 
the third side of the square, and behind him was 
the stable, whence mules and ponies would cach 
moming file meekly out to pasture on the lawns, 
and again at evening reluctantly return. ‘The 
fourth side of the square was a range of stalls, 
and the tanguei and the dark-room were back 
to back beside the door where the tanguer, in 
his little, dark hutch, specially cherished the 
coffin-boards he had dutifully provided before- 
hand for his father. Not only habitable, but 
wonderfully delightful, did we make Wolvesden 
House. We shingled the vard, put stoves into 
the rooms, and made good the lack of windows 
by pulling out a pole of the wail and glazing 
the aperture with rows of spoiled and cleancd 
photographic plates. The ‘anguei was in a con- 
tinual grin to see these changes, and down on 
repeated visits from her yak-hair tent in the 
valley above came Grandma Aoo, an old Tibetan 
lady of wealth and quality, with two strapping 
grandsons, as beautiful as wild eagles. Excellent 
Grandma Aoo! She fed us abundantly all the 
summer on delicious. butter and milk and cream. 
Never would she hear of taking a penny, and 
only at the very end of our visit did we learn 


e 
tom 


that what she really did crave with 
her whole heart was a glass bottle 
—not a dull black one, such as 
whisky inhabits, but a clear, white 
bottle widowed of its gin or créme 
de menthe. Indeed, bottles are a 
great trade in these remote parts, 
where glass is rarely heard of, 
and this consideration provides a 


, Strong argument for having them 


frequently sent out. And, to make 
its usefulness more complete to all 
concerned, an empty bottle should 
first have been full. 

‘that lonely, lovely valley stood 
too high (about ten thousand feet, 
and for some fourteen days a con- 
siderable trial to one’s heart) to 
be as yet filled with spring at the 
beginning of May. Ice and snow 
still lay very near; only on the 
hottest banks were the little 
primroses opening their soft-eyed 
blue clusters. On the huge fells 


“Crest Royal,” the highest poiat of the Alpine range, 
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Collecting seed on dangerous 
precipices. 


above, winter still 
reigned supreme. 
Accordingly, after 
about a fortnight of 
preliminary explora- 
tion, we gathered 
a portion of the 
caravan, leaving 
others of the staff 
to take charge, and 
departed down the 
long windings of the 
wooded valley on a 
flying round of visits 


among the great 
abbeys that lurk 
here and there in 
the green foot-hills 
of these enormous 
ranges. 


Long and faris the 
descent of Wolfstone 
Dene. No special 
wonder marks the 


way, only an 
occasional Tibetan 
steading, belonging 


to some descendant 
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or collateral of that great lady Grandma Aoo. 
At one point, near a little brushwood bridge 
over the beck, a holy well gushes amid big 
boulders, and on the cliff above a frescoed 
Buddha, throned in glory, smiles down. But 
at length the dene winds out into wider, 
More open country, with lower, drier hills 
beyond, and loses itself in the much bigger valley 
of the Da-Tung River, a vast, mud-coloured 
volume of water, spanned at this point by a 
most noble cantilever bridge of wooden poles, 
arching out ever higher and higher and higher 
over the turbid tide till at last the central plank- 
ing can be laid down. The bridge is the creation 
and property of the monks at Tien Tang, built 
from the huge abbey forest along the north 
slope of the foothills—all that remains to tell 
of the woodlands which once filled the whole 
region. 

Crossing the bridge, you can either follow the 
mules, which now have to pursue a devious 
course over the vast green downs beyond, or 
you can make a short cut round the face of the 
huge cliffs which here hem in the river in a wide 
sweep. On one of my visits to the bridge-head 
I attempted this quick way of return to Tien 
Tang. It turned out a really terrible ordeal, 
for the route soon resolved itself into a small 
crack, slanting stceply down the face of a great,. 
naked precipice, with the Da-ung River raging 
ravenously a hundred feet be »w. In this fear- 
some cranny, too, were a sequence of shallow 
notches in the stone, worn by countless bare 
Tibetan feet, and most commodious fo the 
adherent leather of their soles, but to~-eet in 
boots an added peril. Had I not had with me 
one of my favourite servants, a splendid, jolly 
Sino-Tibstan lad from Jo-ni, who helped me to 
maintain my foothold in those glass-smooth 
pockets, I should most assurediy ever have 
achieved that traverse, and you, dear reader, 
would never have had the privilege of reading 
this tale. Therefore, I will conduct you to the 
Halls of Heaven—the poetic name of the Tien 
‘Tang monastery—by the safer route over the 
downs, with a glorious view of the whole Alpine 
chain behind, and Wolfstone Dene, the river, 
and the bridge all laid out for you as in a map. 
So, at last, you wind down again to the river- 
level, and find yourself on a huge grassy plain, 
flat as a racecourse, and all one ocean in June 
of the most heavenly hyacinth-scented soft blue 
irises. Another quarter of a mile, and you turn 
a corner and come into sight of the Halls of 
Heaven themselves, lying in a wide bay of shelter 
and sunshine, beneath an amphitheatre of high 
red cliffs. Unlike the Tibetan abbeys on the 
Indian side, those of the north are not huge 
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castellated masses, but more like open rows of 
low, separate houses, with big churches rising 
here and there. Tien Tang is a large village of 
whitewashed buildings, dotted about on the 
terraces and slopes beneath the cliffs. Never 
was there a place so peaceful, so sheltered from 
every wind, so receptive of every ray of sunlight. 
And very many happy days have I had in ‘lien 
Tang, sallying forth from the charming little 
yarded house the monks kindly lent me, to search 
for flowers along the blazing precipices, or to go 
out tranquilly at evening, after the day’s work 
was done, to sit amid the sweetness of the iris 
plain and watch the monks and pious peasants 
making their pilgrimage of devotion round the 
whole circuit of the abbey—a matter of some 
three miles or so. 

At first, indeed, the monks of Tien Tang were 
nervous and suspicious; we feared there might 
be trouble. However, Tien Tang lies too far 
within the grip of China to present much peril to 
a foreigner, and I disarmed suspicion as to my 
purposes by going out on my first morning 
attended, as dignity bids, by one man with the 
paint-box, another with the brush-case, and a 
third with plates for palettes, to squat down on 
the green grass and there and then make a sketch 
of the iris plain. Along with me, in a buzz of 
excitement, came a great crowd of monks, 
choristers, acolytes, and novices, all in their 
ample shawls and flowing kilts of purple. Round 
about me they sat in dense rings, and watched 
the progress of the sketch with cluckings of 
delight. From that moment all fear of trouble 
was over. Often, as I sat on my veranda to 
paint a flower, venerable old pontiffs would step 
up to admire and recognize—they are very 
sharp in realizing the relations of one plant to 
another—and write me down its Tibetan name 
in the margin. The smaller fry were not allowed 
up on to the veranda to pester my majesty. 
Wa-Wa stood on guard, and drove them gleefully 
away with wicked words, most of them being 
merely Wa-Wa’s themselves. For a Wa-Wa, you 
must know, is just an urchin, and our wicked one, 
the son of our good meek donkey-man, whom he 
ruled with a rod of iron and much abuse, was 
a refugee from Nalang, near Jo-ni, in Tibet, who 
had fled to us from an evidently true accusation 
of having smashed in a Chinaman’s head with 
a stone. He came to us, a wild, pig-tailed, little 
red-cheeked Tibetan of fourteen, distinguished 
chiefly by surly savagery and energy, but when 
promoted to personal service developed with 
incredible rapidity into the most efficient, cock- 
sure little page—bun-faced, bland, and_ self- 
important as any superior small buttony person 
you may see at the Savoy. 


ON 


So much for the wicked Wa-Wa. Meanwhile, 
down in the yard Purdom would be chatting with 
crowds of monks, or endearing our party to them 
by duplicating endlessly a picture postcard of 
the Potala in Lhasa. which had hitherto been the 
prized monopoly of some high dignitary there. 
Of these we saw nothing; strangers do not 
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a magnified Roman helmet, strides up and down 
the rows, censing the worshippers on either side, 
with a fat candle of incense. After him, a lesser 
dignitary asperses them with holy water from 
a beautiful drazon-mouthed ewer, and in intervals 
of the service, v when the praises of the Buddha 
languish, crowds of novices come running in from 


Wolvesdes Pass. 


intrude, unless by special summons, on the great 
saints, the abbots and the living Buddhas, in 
these abbeys. Our own deali 
prior, the sub-prior, and the quiet, holy old monk 
who nightly came up on to the veranda to light 
the lamps before the Buddhas, in the little chapel 
opposite my bedroom. ‘Towards evening the 
crowd would diminish and vanish. Long high. 
wailings on a conch-shell from a mitred monk up 
on the roof of the main church summoned the 
brotherhood to evensong. I would go, too, and 
after merriment with little purple acolytes outside, 
each in a crested yellow mitre nearly as big as 
himself—very like a huge cocked hat in shape, and 
very handy to whack your neighbour with—we all 
streamed into the ancient darkness of the church, 
filled with an ice-cold smell of incense and 
wax. Here, in rows, kneel the congregation. 
Prayer and litany, antiphon and litany, and 
lesson and sermon and psalm succeed each other. 
The prior, in pleated cape of scarlet and an 
enormous yellow mitre like nothing so much as 


the kitchen outside, each with a big brass-bound 
bucket of tea, with which he hastens up and down 
the ranks, replenishing the bowls of the con- 
gregation. How fruitful an idea would be this 
last in the West! Tea might sweeten many a 
sermon and alleviate many a litany. 

Life goes in more stately fashion in the wealthier 
and more illustrious abbey of Chel son, far away 
from Tien Tang, over on the western slope of the 
Alps. The monastery lies in a fold of the fells, 
and a noble guest-cloister here replaces the 
delightful haphazard accommodation of Tien 
Tang. Chelson, in fact, is to Tien Tang what a nch 
and learned college or cathedral town is to a busy, 
populous parish. ‘The cathedral of Chel son, its 
main church, has a roof of gold. golden ornaments 
and waterspouts, and walls of dull crimson, with 
a band of cut brushwood insertion near the 
coping, looking like brown velvet and diversified 
by golden bucklers. ‘The church stands in a wide 
enclosure of green lawn, walled in all round with 
a covered cloister, frescoed elaborately along the 
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whole length, and fenced with a railing that 
contains hundreds upon hundreds of invocation 
cylinders—pivoted boxes of bronze, which the 
faithful sets revolving one by one, meanwhile 
concentrating his whole m'nd upon holiness, so 
that thereby good results may accrue. 

From the learned leisure of Chebson it was a 
change indeed to return to Wolvesden, high in 
the wild mountains. Higher and higher now we 
went in search of flowers and seed, for the season 


“ Wolvesden House, 


the Author's headquarters in the moun'ains, 
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donkeys, with tents, bales of bedding, and pro- 
visions for the camp. Down from Crest Royal we 
went into a vast dip of green alp, one shimmering 
dance of lavender-blue poppies, purple asters, and 
edelweiss and gentians of a violent azure that beat 
the sky, making towards the gaunt huge peaks 
that confronted us. Here, above the shore of a 
clear little green lake, my second season found 
its consummation: ‘n glorious wild days of camp, 
so high—thirteen to fourteen thousand feet above 


Tt was hired for the 


season for a rental of half a crown! 


was now ripe and the great Alps open. Laboriously 
we breasted the interminable climb from Wolves- 
den House, up and up the rhododendron slopes, 
to the cliffs of the buttress. Even these sank 
below us as we toiled towards the real ridge, still 
so far overhead. And at last we stood triumphant 
on Crest Royal, with the whole landscape un- 
folded before us, and Wolvesden indiscoverably 
far down in the depths below. Meanwhile some 
of the lads were getting seeds from the lower 
ulens, hanging perilously on the cliffs that the 
lovely isopyrum haunts. Others, by circuitous 
lateral valleys, were bringing up the wise little 


sea-level—that one’s heart bumbled and rumbled 
and played all sorts of antics. By day one could 
only move forward ten yards at a time, and then 


must sit to pant and hang one’s tongue out, while , 


at night, as one lay in one’s tent, deeply embedded 
in blankets against the awful cold of those heights, 
the thumpings inside one’s breast divided atten- 
tion with the stonefalls crashing far and faint 
outside, up in the grim desolations of the Alpine 
silence overhead. And, alas! we can now go no 
higher ; henceforth our whole journey is down- 
wards, yours and mine, towards the desolation 
of the end. 


(To be concluded.) 
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Sefiora Villa-Pinillos ani her husband at Juarez, Mexico. in 1914. 
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A GIRL'S STRANGE LIFE-STORY. 


Told in Spanish by SENORA ELENA VILLA-PINILLOS, and set dwn in English by H. H. DUNN. 
ILLUSTRATED BY A. GILBERT. 


One of the most remarkable dramas of real life that we have ever published. 
of our readers know, has passed in recent years from revolution to revolution, and the outlook 


Mexico, as most 


to-day seems as hopeless as ever. Prominent among the leaders of the various warring factions 
is Francisco Villa, formerly a mere brigand, with a price on his head, now a rebel general with 
an army behind him and the terror of Northern Mexico. The Authoress, as a mere girl, chanced 
to save his life. Later, out of gratitude, he rescued her from an odious marriage and made her 
his own bride. By his side, a female Amazon, she fought in many battles. till she discovered 
that she was not his legal wife at all, Then she married one of Villa’s captains, remaining with 
the rebels and sharing all their dangers and hardships until at last, utterly disillusioned, she 
sought repose and safety in the United States. No more moving story of love, battle, and 
intrigue has ever been told; no more graphic picture of the state of anarchy and terrorism 
prevailing in unhappy Mexico can be imagined. 


Ill. 

RANCISCO I. MADERO became — Government refused to pay him the fifty thousand 
President of Mexico in the autumn — dollars he had been promised by Madero just 
of ro11, and Villa became com- after the capture of Juarez, gathered seven 
mander of the garrison at Juarez. thousand men at Corralitos and declared himself 
Money came regularly from Mexico in revolt against the man for whom he had so 

City for the pay of the revolutionary forces. and lately fought. 


Villa’s army, by this time more than three 
thousand strong, made the border-town a scene 
of gambling, drunkenness, and wild life such as 
even Mexico had never known before. Mean- 
while, Pascual Orozco, angered because Madero’s 


Orozco came secretly by night to my home to 
get the aid of my husband to influence Villa to 
join him, There I saw Orozco, then the great 
hero of Northern Mexico—a tall, thin, sharp- 
faced, shifty-eyed plainsman, with a great natural 
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aptitude for Indian warfare, but barely able to 
write his own name. I sat through all their 
council, after Pinillos had called Villa to our 
home, but Villa was too wily to be caught in 
any such revolutionary net as Orozco had spread. 
All he would do was promise that he would not 
interfere with Orozco unless the latter attempted 
to lead the Villista soldiers from Juarez. 

Orozco went back to his troops at Corralitos, 
and the next day Villa moved all his garrison, 
save about two hundred men, to Chihuahua, to 
give Orozco an opportunity to seize the border 
port of entry if he wanted it, but the former 
mule-driver failed to grasp his opportunity. 
When we reached Chihuahua, travelling in 
Pullman-cars by special train, General Victoriano 
Huerta, with ten thousand Maderista troops, had 
reached Corralitos and was engaging Orozco in 
battle. } 

Huerta sent a messenger to Villa, calling on 
him, as an officer of the Madero army, to attack 
Orozco from the rear, but Villa paid no attention 
to the order. Two days later, I was sitting in 
the barracks at Chihuahua, with my husband 
and Villa, when word came that Huerta had 
cut Orozco’s army to pieces at Corralitos and 
was finishing the slaughter at Bachimba, a pass 
in the hills into which Orozco had retreated to 
reorganize his forces. 

Villa leaped to his feet and commanded his 
staff to put the army in marching order. For a 
moment I thought that he was about to go out 
and attack Huerta, but instead he ordered all 
but about three hundred of the troops, himself 
at their head, to march to Corralitos. Again I 
became a soldadera, armed with rifle, pistol, and 
cartridges, and mounted, as were all Villa’s 
men, on a good horse. We arrived at Huerta’s 
camp, and, in response to a messenger, Huerta 
sent guides to lead us to a suitable camping-place 
in a little valley. 

It was dusk when we arrived, and, 
though the fighting with Orozco 
was over, there was a great deal 
of troop-movement going on—not 
of smuall bodies, but of whole regiments, which 
seemed to be changing their ground. When we 
woke in the morning we looked out from our 
blankets on a complete circle of Federal troops, 
while from hills on either side we could see 
the fresh-thrown mounds of earth where machine- 
guns were hidden. I walked, with one of the 
other women, toward the Huerta camps, but 
was turned back by sentries. Then I strolled,, 
as carelessly as I could, back toward Chihuahua, 
but was stopped again. I realized that Villa, 
with all his craft. had walked into a trap laid 
for him by that old fox Huerta, and that he and 


Caught in 
a Trap. 


his force of nearly three thousand men, and the 
thousand or more women camp-followers, were 
prisoners. 

About midday Huerta sent for Villa, who had 
spent the forenoon pacing up and down the valley 
alone, ignoring the presence of his under-officers. 
The next time I saw Villa was two hours later, 
when he passed the camp on his way to one of 
the troop-trains which had brought Huerta’s 
men to the front. He was handcutied, and there 
were irons on his legs. He was a prisoner of 
war, accused by his superior officer of treachery 
and failure to obey orders. 

At the sight, Pinillos ordered his men to 
mount and form up for marching. No sooner 
had this been done than more messengers came 
along. The first one rode direct to my husband, 
near whom I was sitting on my horse. He did 
not even salute, but instructed us to await orders 
from ‘‘ a loyal officer of the Government.” 

“ Tf you do not,” he added, “ you will be given 
to the buzzards, as were the men of Orozco at 
Bachimba.” 

We waited, and presently General Blanco 
came out, with about fifty men, and led us back 
to Chihuahua City. Less than a week later, 
Villa, still wearing his uniform as a general, 
walked into the beautiful home of Ignacio 
Paredes, which Pinillos and I had seized. He 
had been taken in irons to Mexico City on charges 
of treason, but Madero had freed him without 
even hearing Huerta’s accusation, and had made 
him chief of the Federal police of Northem 
Mexico—an organization which Madero planned 
to make like the Rurales of Porfirio Diaz’s 
Government. ; 

Villa, under written orders from President 
Madero, picked a thousand of his best men, 
including my husband, took the best arms and 
horses and an abundance of ammunition, and 
all of us rode out of Chihuahua City—practically 
going back to the banditry from which Villa 
had risen. Southward we went, toward the 
Guadalupe and Satevo districts, which war had 
scarcely touched. The farmers here were pros- 
perous, and there were several rich mines in the 
neighbourhood. 

Ry this time I was a thorough revolutionist, 
and when we fell on the little garrison of Guada- 
lupe. augmented as it was by perhaps a hundred 
armed farmers and townspeople, I rode my horse 
with my knees, and fired my rifle as regularly 
and coolly as any of the Indians who rode with 
me. We looted the town, Villa securing nearly 
ten thousand pesos in bills and silver from the 
municipal treasury. ‘That night I wrote Villa’s 
report to the Seeretary of War in Mexico City, 
because Villa could not, at that time, even write 


his name, and had to get one of his officers to 
make out all his orders. The report said that 
Villa had fourd the village of Guadalupe in 
possession of certain bandits, and that, in pursuit 
of his duties as commander of the Federal police, 
he had driven the bandits from the town, 
defeated them in battle, and killed twenty-seven. 
This was the number of the dead Federal soldiers 
and townspeople. The 
twenty-five or thirty 
Federal soldiers who 
survived Villa forced to 
join his troops. This was 
not very difficult, after 
they had seen the Villistas 
taking money, food, and 
women away from the 
village after a few hours 
of looting. 
From Guada- 
The lupe we went 
Spoils of on to Satevo, 
Banditry. thence south 
toSan Pedro, 
and the next day west to 
San Borja. We looted all 
three villages. and, by the 
time we found ourselves 
in the foothills of the 
Tarahumare mountains, 
Villa had about twenty 
thousand pesos in money 
stolen in the towns, every- 
one was well supplied with 
food and clothing, the 
mules carried plenty of 
dynamite, and about fifty 
women had been added 
to our little army. Villa had also recruited 
nearly two hundred men from the villages and 
the countryside, and, as I learned afterwards, 
was formulating, deep in his cunning brain, a 
plan of revolt against the Madero Government. 

In San Borja we found a store of some import- 
ance, and, as I needed stronger clothing, Villa 
took ten men and, with Pinillos and myself, 
entered the place. The owner proved to be a 
man Villa knew, so our leader placed a guard 
around the store, paid for all we took, and 
gave the old proprietor about half the stock of 
another store whose owner had been killed in 
the fighting. 

Then we rode away into the mountains, turned 
northward, and, in a wide valley to the west of 
Rosario, made a permanent camp, where Villa 
crained his recruits and sent out parties. in the 
ame of the Madero Government, nominally to 
police the State and put down bandits, but in 


General Victoriano Huerta, who captured Villa, as narrated 
in this story. 
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reality to loot towns and get more men for his 
army. 

Meanwhile, the summer of 1912 passed and 
became winter, and in January of 1913 a mes- 
senger came to Villa from Venustiano Carranza, 
governor of the State of Coahuila, whose capital 
lies nearly four hundred miles east from the place 
where Villa plotted his revolution. After more 
than a week of parley, 
it developed that the 
governor of Coahuila 
was plotting, or rather 
planning—for it appears 
that at first he had no 
co-conspirators in the 
matter—a_ revolution 
against President Madero, 
and Villa finally agreed to 


join him. 
In February, 1913, 
before the messengers 


had had time to return 
to report to Carranza, 
Felix Diaz, Bernardo 


Reyes, and Manuel 
Mondragon started the 
military uprising in 


Mexico City. It was the 
end of February before 
we learned of the result, 
and knew that Victoriano 
Huerta, the one man who 
had ever outwitted and 
captured Villa, was ruler 
of Mexico. 

Without waiting for a 
reply from Carranza, 
Villa, at the head of his 
forces, now nearly two thousand strong, started, 
by foreed marches across the southern end 
of the State of Chihuahua, to the Coahuila 
capital, At Escalon, near the south-eastern 
corner of Chihuahua. we met five hundred 
Federal troops, under Captain Larrinaga, on their 
way to Mexico City. We surrounded them, and 
they joined us. As we went along we looted 
lonely ranch-houses and killed the cattle we 
wanted, but we avoided the towns because there 
was no time for battle. At the village of Delicias, 
in Coahuila, however, Villa stopped long enough 
to formulate a proclamation of revolution against 
Huerta, which I wrote out for him. This he sent 
by a speedy messenger to Governor Carranza, in 
Coahuila, but the messenger was too late; 
Carranza had taken to the hills, with all the 
money on which he could lay his hands, and 
about five hundred men. 

During all this time I rode as hard as any of 
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the men, and at night I stood on guard when it 
came my turn, In the skirmishes | lay on the 
ground and used my nifle, or rode with my 
husband or Villa and fired with my revolver. I 
do not know that I ever killed anyone in these 
small fights, but I certainly became a good shot. 
Villa was kinder to me now than he had been 
when I believed I was his wife. 1 think he was 
just a little afraid of Pinillos, who loved me with 
all the desperation of a man who knows his 
affection is only half returned. 

Villa joined Carranza about fifty miles outside 
Saltillo, and, though Villa had the most men, 
Carranza immediately took command, and his 
was the name signed to the proclamation of 
rebellion which was sent to Huerta by the latter's 
messengers when they came to offer Carranza 
office and money if he would join the Huerta 
Government. 


Northern Mexico had been com- 
paratively peaceful for nearly two 
years, and was ready for a new 
revolt. Men from the fields, work- 
shops, stores, and railroads, and even the garri- 
sons of the smaller towns, joined us, and by the 
time we had moved around to the west of 
Chihuahua City most of Blanco’s men had 
deserted to Villa. Then José Maycorena, the 
Maderista governor of Sonora, joined the 
revolution, and we moved to the attack on 
Ojinaga. Like Madero, Carranza never fought 
himself, but sent Villa and Pinillos and Luque 
and his other leaders into the danger-zone, while 
he rested in safety, ‘“ organizing civil govern- 
ment,” he said, some miles in the rear. 

* In Ojinaga was General Pedro Ojeda with nine 
hundred men; outside, we had close on five 
thousand men, yet the old veteran held us off 
through nine days of constant fighting. The 
village was surrounded on three sides by trenches, 
and on top of the embankments of these trenches 
were barbed-wire fences, the wires charged with 
electricity from the power-plant in the town. 
On the fourth side was the American border, 
some distance away, but practically forbidden 
territory because of orders which had been issued 
by the American General Scott, in command on 
the border, that there must be no firing toward 
the United States. We feared the northern 
Republic then, and did not wish to make it our 
enemy, so the attack was made from the cast, 
west, and south, though there was little firing 
from the latter side, owing to General Scott’s 
order. 

On the fifth night of the fighting Villa, who 
was always in the firing line, sent me into the 
town with a demand for Ojeda’s surrender, 
coupled with the threat that Villa would execute 
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the Federal commander with his own hand if he 
did not yield. 

I put on woman’s dress—I had worm khaki 
trousers for nearly two years—and eventually 
succeeded in passing the sentries on the American 


side of the town, where less careful watch was 


kept. Once within the village, I found the 
cuartel quite dark, for the brave old Ojeda slept 
in the firing line, and made his staff sleep there 
with him. I pinned Villa’s death-threat on the 
door, went to the north end of the trenches, 
mixed with the women around the camp-fires, 
and finally returned safely to the camp of my 
own army. 

There I found about a thousand men, dis- 
mounted, but armed and ready, and was ordered 
by Villa to lead these around to the northern 
side of Ojinaga and guide them in behind the 
Federal trenches. Thus, not satisfied with send- 
ing me into the danger-zone once, Villa ordered 
me again to a task where, if I was not killed in 
action, I should be executed if captured, for 
in Mexico women are sent to the firing-squad 
just like men. 

Pinillos protested that I must not go, and Villa, 
turning to him, replied, in the familiar idiom of 
family life :— 

“Then, if thou art so worried, do thou go 
with her.” 

And we went. Dawn found us under heavy 
rifle-fire at a distance of less than a hundred 
yards from the trenches of the enemy; but 
Villa, as soon as the noise of the fighting reached 
him, sent hundreds of men against the front of 
the defences, and soon Ojeda and his men were 
in flizht. Most of them escaped across the line 
and were interned in the United States. If they 
had not fled, Villa would have massacred every 
one of them. 

Ojinaga was scarcely in our hands, 

Promoted however, before Villa, driving 

to Captain. everyone with his relentless energy, 

turned southward to attack ‘Tor- 
reon. Before he went, he called me before him, 
and, in the presence of all his officers, gave me 
the rank of captain. But I never drew a 
captain’s pay. 

As we left Ojinaga men flocked to Villa, so 
that by the time we swept down on ‘Torreon, in 
trains seized and run over a commandecred rail- 
road, we counted not fewer than ten thousand 
fighting-men, and at least two thousand women, 
fully half of whom were armed and ready to 
serve in the ranks with their men. 

In Torreon were about seven thousand Fedcral 
troops. For one day we fought cautiously ; 
then Villa threw all his chances of battle into one 
charge, and ten thousand loot-maddened Indians 
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literally rode over the garrison. Hundreds were 
killed; other hundreds joined Villa, and 
thousands fled to San Pedro de las Colonias, 
where, three days later, Villa’s forces killed more 
than fifteen hundred, recruited about two hun- 


dred, and drove the rest, with their supply-trains, 


to Paredon. On the following day about halt of 
Villa’s army was sent to Paredon, where the 
Federals were ayain defeated. and fled to Saltillo. 
All their supplies, ammunition, cannon, and 
troop-trains fell into the hands of the victorious 
Villa. 

Without an hour's delay we moved on Saltillo, 
and the thoroughly-heaten Federals fled, leaving 
the city to be occupied by Villa. From ‘Torreon, 
San Pedro, Paredon, and Saltillo Villa levied 
not thousands, but millions of pesos by way of 
tribute. My husband told me, and I believe it 
was true, that when Villa turned back to 
Chihuahua—also evacuated by the Federals— 
he carried with him more than three million 
pesos (three hundred thousand pounds) in money, 
and half as much more in gems and plate. 

In Torreon Villa gave a banquet, with all the 
customary accompaniments of wine and princely 
gifts for his officers. Pinillos went to this 
banquet, and I did not see him for four davs ; 
but this did not trouble me much, for our relation- 
ship was more a business one than that of husband 
and wile, especially on my part. Through Pinillus 
I was rapidly accumulating enough of Villa’s 
loot to enable me to live out my lite in comfort 
in the United States. 

Once returned to Chihuahua, Villa, who paid 
no attention to Carranza except in public, 
ordered the execution of Manuel Chao, a half- 
breed Chinese, who had been a bandit, but had 
become a general under Carranza. Chao and 
Villa quarrelled over an American girl, Mary 
Henderson by name. whom Villa had taken as 
part of his share of the loot of Torreon, Chao 
stole her from the guards Villa had set around 
her. She was a beautiful girl. but she could 
not endure the attentions Villa forced upon 
her, and she diced shortly after he * married” 
her, as he had married me. 

Carranza revoked Villa’s order for Chao’s 
execution, and, incidentally. imprisoned my 
husband for ten days tor carrying Villa's order 
to Chao, This was the beginning of the breach 
between Villa and Carranza, and it) widened 
rapidly. 

Meanwhile, we lay in Chihuahua, living in one 
of the best homes of that rich capital, and 
extorting moncy from every man who appeared 
to have a doilar in cash. Here Villa picked for 
an intimate friend Major Fierro, who has been 
with him ever since, is with him to-day, and who, 
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from his unusual cruelties, has been nicknamed 
“ Villa’s Butcher.” Midsummer came, and Car- 
ranza sent General Panfilo Natera, an old farmer 
who had turned revolutionist, to attack the 
Federal garrison in Zacatecas, in order to clear 
the way to Mexico City. Natera failed, losing 
about two thousand of his seven thousand men 
in one attack on La Buta hill, overlooking the 
city, Carranza ordered Villa to go to Natera’s 
aid, and the messenger happened to come to 
our home while Villa, Pinillos, Fierro, and myself 
were at dinner. 

© Tell Carranz: said Villa, “to let Natera 
get himself out ; he got himself into the trap.” 

Carranza likewise ordered Felipe Angeles, 
Villa’s chiet artilleryman, to help Natera ; but 
Angeles also refused, and for two wecks there 
were two armed camps in Chihuahua and Torreon, 
Pablo Gonzales being in command on the Car- 
ranza side, while Villa and Angeles held their 
own on the other. 

Through the evorts of George C. Carothers, 
an agent of the American Government, and some 
prominent Mexicans, a truce was finally patched 
up, and for a time Villa and Carranza posed as 
friends, at least in public, but Villa and Pablo 
Gonzales never spoke atter Villa had sent his 
insulting reply to Carranza in Chihuahua. 

Then Carranza, as Madero had done before 
him, forgot the men who had won his battles, 
and took for his triumphal entry into Mexico 
City a number of eleventh-hour revolutionists 
and politicians, leaving even his loyal army in 
the north, and choosing for his guard of honour 
troops from the southern and central part of the 
republic, Villa brooded for several days over 
this slight, and then came to our home, where 
he dictated a call for a convention in Aguas 
Calientes to determine a provisional President 
and establish some form of government. Car- 
ranza had announced, when he turned against 
Iluerta, that he did not want, and would not 
accept, the Presidency, so he was forced to agree 
to the plan for the convention. I wrote the call 
for the Aguas Calientes meeting while Villa 
paced up and down the sala of my home and my 
husband and Fierro played dominoes at a little 
table in the next room, 

The call was sent to Carranza and also to 
Emiliano Zapata. the southern bandit. In the 
two weeks that intervened between the sending 
out of the call and the mecting of the convention, 
Villa went to Mexico City, taking with him 
Fierro, Pinillos, and a few other leaders, with 
about five hundred picked soldiers, chosen from 
the regiment of Dorados that I have mentioned 
before. Carranza went to Vera Cruz, and Zapata 
and Villa met in the Federal capital. Villa, 
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however, realizing that he had made a great 
mistake in not taking more troops with him, 
slipped out of Mexico City and returned north- 
ward, barely escaping being caught between the 
Carranza and Zapata forces. 

During this trip I was left in Torreon, and one 
afternoon, as I was sitting in my home, an auto- 
mobile drew up at my door, and a woman stepped 
out. As she came through the gate and into the 
sala 1 had ample time to observe her closely. 

She was of the negroid type, flat 

Villa’s of face, with a low nose, thick 
Real Wife. lips, strong black eyes, and a 
heavy chin. ‘Taller than most 

men, her broad shoulders and strong arms gave 
her an appearance of power, which I afterwards 
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The Aguas Calientes convention was held, and 
though neither Villa, Zapata, nor Carranza 
attended it they sent delegations, with the 
result that Villa and Zapata, represented by 
Felipe Angeles and Ismail Palafox, as the heads 
of their respective delegations, dominated the 
Meeting, and named Eulalio Gutierrez, a petty 
storekeeper, as Provisional President. 

Carranza refused to recognize Gutierrez—who 
had really been Zapata’s choice—and Villa, 
casting Gutierrez aside, proclaimed Roque Gon- 
zales Garza President of Mexico, and prepared 
for war to the death with Carranza. 

Alvaro Obregon, now Carranza’s Minister of 
War, and his chief commander, moved north- 
ward to Celaya, and the first rifle shot of that 


Francisco Vila and Emihano Zapata (marked “1” 
two bandit leaders were practically in control of tbe whole of Mexico. 


learned was well supported by her character. 
She was Luz Corral de Villa, the only legal wife 
of Francisco Villa, mother of two of his children 
—and his absolute master. 

In a few minutes I learned that she knew all 
my history, and the part her husband had played 
in it. “ But,” said she, “I forgive you, as I 
have forgiven nearly a score of others. You are 
married to another man now; let us be good 
friends.” 

And so we were until long after I left Mexico 
for the United States. 1 took her into my 
home in Torreon, where she brought her two 
children, and there she compelled Francisco 
Villa to live, flaying him with her tongue, and 
even threatening to kill him while he slept if he 
did not fulfil her every wish, 


and “2” } in front of the Nauonal Palace in Mexco City in 1915, when the 


battle, in which I took a part, sounded the 
death-knell of the first Villa revolution against 
Carranza. 

Early on a moming of June, 1915, Villa’s 
army, numbering more than twenty thousand 
men, and the best-trained, equipped, and 
mounted force of fighting men Mexico has had 
in all her years of revolution, swarmed over the 
low hills and into the valley surrounding Celaya. 
A week previous, an advance guard of our army 
had been defeated and driven back at Irapuato, 
and Villa was raging for revenge. So sure was 
he of victory that he took his wife with him, and 
made for her a shaded seat on a hill overlooking 
the battlefield, so that she might the better view 
the capture of the city. What she saw was the 
complete rout of all her husband’s forces, and 
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“A bullet kuled my horse beneath me.” | 


his own headlong flight to escape capture and 
death. 

But Villa was not blind to the strength of the 
enemy. Alvaro Obregon, on a smuller scale, had 
won as many victories in Western Mexico as Villa 
had in the north, and the Carranza army was 
entrenched behind triple lines of deep ditches 
and barbed-wire entanglements, and was pro- 
vided with nearly three-score machine-guns. 
The man who got into Celaya that day would 
know he had been through something worse 
than a briar patch. Therefore, Villa armed all 
his camp followers. Every woman of the 
thousand or fifteen hundred who followed his 
army carried her rifle and her two bandoliers 
of cartridges. 

On the slopes of the hills Villa set his men to 
digging trenches. On the hill tops he planted 
the artillery he had captured from the old 
Federals at Paredon, and at the ends of each 
trench he set up machine-guns—those terrible 
little weapons that have won so many battles 
in the level country of Northern Mexico. From 
the hills the cannon shelled Celaya, and cannon 
from within the town replied. In this sort of 
duel, with patience, all the advantage was with 
Villa, for where his artillerymen had a town for 
a target, those within the besieged space could 
shoot only at men moving like ants over wide 
ranges of territory. 

So Felipe Angeles and his artillery settled down 
to the steady shelling of Celaya to drive Alvaro 
Obregon out to battle. With glasses Angeles 
located the municipal house of government, 
and dropped shells into it. Presently one could 
see fire starting, and by mid-afternoon a dozen 
separate pillars of smoke were rising where our 
shells had exploded in wooden structures. All 
this time Villa was becoming more and more 
restless. From my place with my husband’s 
regiment in one of the trenches I could sce him 
pacing up and down, watching the town through 
his field-glasses. The desire for immediate action 
was driving him on, and finally sent him to 
defeat, but he withstood it for the first day. 
That night there was a council of war, in 
which all the leaders took part, and Villa 
announced that he would attack the town with 
a charge of his entire army on the following 
morning. 

Angeles and all the other leaders pleaded with 
him to let the artillery do its work first ; to shell 
out the enemy, and then attack him in the open 
plain; but Villa would not wait. That night 
he sent men with clippers to cut the barbed wire 
along the course he intended to follow next day ; 
but the men never came back, and later we saw 
their bodies where they hung on the wires— 
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killed instantly by the heavy charges of electricity 
they did not know how to avoid. 

With the morning came the call to charge. 
My husband ordered me to go to Mrs. Villa's 
post on the hillside and wait for him there, but 
I laughed at him, and when we rode down into 
the plain, the whole twenty thousand of us, 
mounted and in almost solid formation, I was 
less than a hundred horses from Villa and only 
three lines in the rear. Before we left, Villa 
planted his flag ona hill about a mile from the 
one on which his wife waited. ‘Ihis act alone, 
I believe, saved her from capture. 

We rode to within half a mile of 
A Disastrous the first line of barbed wire, and 
Battle. there was not a sound. We could 
see the trenches, and not a flag 
nor a head appeared. — Still closer we moved, and 
still there was no firing. Presently we were 
within three hundred yards, and could see the 
bodies of our wire-cutters hanging over the 
fences. ‘Two hundred yards, and with a rattle 
that blended into such a roar that one’s very 
bones seemed to tremble, the Federals opened 
on us with machine-guns. They had our range 
and elevation exactly, and men fell on all sides 
like cane before a skilled cutter. Horses, relieved 
of their riders, stumbled, mortally wounded, to 
the ground, or galloped madly through the ranks. 
In vain we swept along the wires, seeking an 
opening. There was none; the network was 
solid. 

A bullet killed my horse beneath me, and my 
husband, who had come to me in some manner 
through the slaughter, dragged me up behind him 
on his horse and carried me to a slightly safer 
place, outside the heart of the machine-gun fire. 
For more than an hour we raged up and down 
that barbed-wire front, while the machine-guns 
and the entrenched riflemen killed as they pleased, 
with almost no danger to themselves. Anyeles 
opened fire with his artillery, but he dared not 
drop shells into the trenches for fear of hitting 
the charging Villistas, and when we at last drew 
off we left more than two thousand dead and 
wounded on the field. 

Again and again the charge was repeated, 
though with smaller bodies of men, but our 
army never got beyond the first line of barbed 
wire, and when, on the third day, Obregon sent 
his troops to meet ours, the Villistas fled in 
headlong rout. Villa was everywhere, beatiny 
his retreating men with the flat side of his 
machete, even shooting down some of his minor 
officers, and cursing all of them, but to no avail. 
They fled and continued to flee, leaving all our 
artillery to fall into Obregon’s hands. The 
Carranza feader directed his charge toward the 
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The post-office at Juarez, Mexico, wrecked by the shell-fire of Villa's troops when they attacked the town 


Villa standard, and this gave Mrs. Villa time to 
mount a horse and flee with her husband to 
Silao, whither the beaten army also retreated. 
Hundreds deserted Villa, and when Obregon’s 
victorious army followed him into Silao Don 
Pancho was beaten again, and forced to fice 
northward with only a handful of the magnificent 
force with which he had left Torreon only a few 
days before. He dared not risk a battle in 
Torreon, but retired westward into the moun- 
tains, where he joined the Yaqui leader, Urbalejo. 
Pinillos and I went with him, my husband 
because, I think, he was really attached to Villa, 
in a way, and I because it was the only life I 
knew. It seems to me now that I had lost 
altoyether, for the time being, the gentler 
side of my woman’s nature; I had forgotten 


what it meant to have a home and loved ones 
around me. 

Villa reorganized his forces and attacked Agua 
Prieta, but was beaten off by General Pablo 
Ehas-Calles, of the Carranza army. Once more 
we rode southward, but were met by the advance 
scouts of the Carranza army of General Dieguez 
and forced to turn north again. Those were 
dark days for Villa, but as his army grew less— 
it now numbered scarcely two thousand men— 
those of us who had been with him ali the time 
seemed to grow dearer to him, and at one time, 
I know, he thought of crossing to the United 
States and surrendering, merely to save us. 
His anger, however, grew against the United 
States, which he held responsible for the triumph 
of Carranza. He once told me he had been 


The ruins of the town of Columbus, New Mexico, after Villa had raided it in March, 1916, 
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practically promised recognition by agents of 
the United States, and then that Government 
had suddenly turned to Carranza as the master 
of Mexico. 

Presently General Angeles and General May- 
torena abandoned Villa and went to the United 
States, and Villa called 
a conference of his 
remaining generals at 
Bustillos, Chihuahua, on 
Christmas Eve, 1915. 
Villa ordered me_ to 
attend this conference 
so that I might put 
down in writing any- 
thing he required, and 
for this purpose he 
made me his personal 
aide-de-camp. Clad in 
my khaki uniform, with 
the insignia of a captain 
on the collar, I walked 
with Villa to his seat in 
front of a great bonfire 
on the plain. The 
remnants of his army 
surrounded that fire, at 
a distance of three or 
four hundred yards, and 
every commander there 
held his horse by the 
bridle, so that he could 
mount and flee instantly 
in case of attack by the 
Federals. 

Seated about 
A Council the fire were 
of Wer. Manuel Medi- 
navietia,chief 
of staff to Villa; Manuel Banda, Pablo Diaz, 
Gabriel Valdivieso, Rafael Licon, José Ruiz, 
Jesus Rios, Rafael Nieve, David Nieve, and 
Fierro, all generals created by Villa. Don 
Pancho opened the meeting by asking what 
everyone thought of continuing the fighting 
against Carranza. Then General Medinavictia 
said he thought the time had arrived to accept 
the Carranza offer of amnesty and surrender. 
Others opposed it, and the argument grew heated, 
when suddenly Villa leaped to his feet and 
shouted :— 

“Captain Pinillos, tell General Medinavietia 
to gather his troops. We march for Juarez 
immediately.” 

General Medinavietia was not more than twenty 
feet away, and heard Villa plainly, but I walked 
over to him and conveyed Don Pancho’s orders 
as a soldier should. 


A photograph of Francisco Villa made in El Paso, Texas, a few 
weeks before the raid on Columbus. 
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Medinavietia replied by asking Villa the object 
of the march on Juarez. 

“To attack El Paso, and teach the Gringoes 
a lesson!” bellowed Villa. 

” At this everyone fell silent, even the butcher, 
Fierro, apparently not liking the plan. After 
about five minutes, 

+ Medinavietia bravely told 
Villa that he would not 
follow him to attack 
El Paso, or any other 
town in the United 
States, because he did 
not want to be one of 
the causes of interven- 
tion by the United States 
in Mexico. 

“That is just what I 
want, and what I shall 
bring about,” Villa re- 
plied. “But if you 
cowards are afraid to die 
with me to save Mexico 
from those traitors who 
now rule here, you can 
go where you please.” 

All the generals, ex- 
cept Fierro, surrendered 
to Carranza, and most 
of them went to the 
United States. Next 
day Villa sent Colonel 
José Rodriguez, with a 
few hundred men, away 
on a mysterious errand, 
and on January roth 
sixteen Americans were 
taken from a train and 
massacred at Santa 
Ysabel, Chihuahua. Whether Rodriguez com- 
mitted this awful crime I do not know, but 
I know that when he returned ‘to Bustillos Villa 

gave him the title of “ general.” 

After the Santa Ysabel massacre Obregon 
redoubled his efforts to capture Villa, whose 
“ army ” was now reduced to about five hundred 
men, with Ficrro, Pinillos, and myself practically 
his only officers. Villa sent his wife across the 
border to El Paso, with his brother, Hipolito 
Villa, and about two hundred thousand dollars, 
with which they went, later, to New Orleans 
and thence to Havana, Cuba. The rest of us lay 
hidden at Bustillos until late in February, raiding 
near-by ranches for food, villages for clothing, 
and the herds of rich Mexicans for cattle for meat, 
and their hides to make into shoes and saddles. 
Villa lived much to himself. and grew morose 
and ugly as a bear in early spring. Finally, just 
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before February became March, he led us all 
westward to the Lago de Guzman, in Western 
Chihuahua, a few miles below Palomas, a little 
town close to the United States-Mexico border. 
There we killed cattle and dried the meat for 
two days—preparing, Villa said, to take to the 
mountains between Chihuahua and Sonora, 
where he hoped to recruit another army and take 
revenge on Carranza and Obregon. 

Early on the third morning of our stay at the 
lake, however, when I woke up I found the camp 
empty save for twenty-five or thirty men, walk- 
ing restlessly about, and my husband, who was 
superintending a lot of women who were packing 
up the camp paraphernalia, as if preparatory to 
moving. I rose, dressed as I was, and as I had 
slept every night in the field for years, and 
walked over to my husband. 

“ Where is Don Pancho ?” I asked. 

“Gone on a raid, but I don’t know where,” 
he replied.‘ He left about midnight.” 

The next day Villa, followed by about fifty 
men, returned to the camp, and within an hour 
we were on our way into the mountains. He said 
nothing of where he had been, but one of the men 
told Pinillos that they had 
raided a town just across 
the border in the United 
States. That must have 
been the raid on Columbus, 
New Mexico, and it worried 
my husband a great deal, 
although he had no part 
in it, until, when we 
reached Urrutia, a small 
village south of Guzman, 
he pretended that he was 
too ill to go farther. Villa 
let him stay, ordering me 
to remain and care for 
him, and there we re- 
mained for three days, 
until Pinillos was sure 
Villa had gone on into the 
mountains, and then we 
made our way to Juarez 
and thence to El Paso, 
where I once more met 
Mrs. Villa and learned the 
details of the raid on 
Columbus and the pursuit 
of Villa into Mexico by 
the American troops. 


Sefiora Villa-Pinillos as she appears at the present day. 
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Fortunately, both my husband and myself had 
saved something from the gifts Villa md from 
time to time made to us, and we had enough to 
live modestly for some time in the United States, 
Shortly after I arrived in El Paso, however, I 
was favoured by a visit from Dr. Eduardo R. 
Velasquez, who announced himself as personal 
representative of Francisco Villa, Through this 
gentleman I was presented with a sum of money, 
said to have come from Villa, with instructions 
to watch the movements of Carranza agents in 
Havana, whither I was to go with Mrs. Villa. 

I left my husband in El Paso and 


Good-Bye went to New Orleans, and thence 
to to Havana, though I did not 
Mexico. travel with Mrs. Villa, and did 


not see her again until I reached 
the Cuban capital. I have never reported to 
Dr. Velasquez, and do not intend to until such 
time as the score between Francisco Villa and 
the United States is settled, for the Santa Ysahel 
massacre and the Columbus raid were crimes 
for which he should be punished. Were it not 
for these two"atrocities Villa would be a better 
man to rule Mexico than Carranza, and, whatever 
his crimes, one cannot but 
admit that he is possessed 
of as great bravery as any 
man in the world. He 
loved fighting for its own 
sake, and was most happy 
when under fire. For a 
time he was the idol of 
more than half of Mexico, 
and might have been so yet 
had he pursued the proper 
course. - Only to-day I have 
read that he has gathered 
an*army again, and is 
harassing the Carranza 
commanders in Northen 
Mexico,andI have been told 
by several Mexicans that 
his campaign is only a part 
of a larger one which in- 
volves the forces of General 
Felix Diaz and Emiliano 
Zapata in Southern Mexico, 
and is knownas the * Lega- 
lista’? movement. When, 
I wonder, will unhappy 
Mexico get peace and a 
stable government again ? 


THE END, 


An Indian camp in the Yellowhead Pass—The Indians were ths only inhabitants 


of this great wilderness before the railway arrived. 


Railway Building in the 


Wilderness. 


By LACEY AMY. 


‘When men set out to drive a railroad through virgin territory they find themselves confronted 
with all sorts of difficulties and dangers, and almost every mile of the steel pays a toll of 


human life. 


Pacific, the second great transcontinental line to pierce the Canadian Rockies. 


In these absorbing articles Mr. Amy describes the construction of the Grand Trunk 


The road had to 


be carried across practically unknown country, through hundreds of miles of mountains that had 


never been named, never even been seen save by a few daring explorers and Indian hunters. 


The 


Author gives us a vivid idea of the human side of this great achievement, and the countless perils 
that swelled the casualty lists before the work was finally accomplished. 


ay UILDING a railway through a new 
| country is somethi i more than a 
| mere chapter i in the world’s progress ; 
it is often an epic of tragedy, from 
the moment when the first engineer 
goes out to view the land to the dumping of the 
last car-load of ballast. And when the new 
country contains a range of mountains like the 
Vol. ‘xxxix.—29. 


I. 


Rock: anding like a mighty barrier between 
the Canadian prairies and the Pacific Ocean, the 
tale is one of awe- inspiring victory at the cost 
of more than human sweat. 

The cowplete story of the construction of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, the first to breach 
the barrier, will never now be told, for it is veiled 
in the mists of thirty-five years, In those 
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days there were no historians, nor even reporters, 
on the staff. It was success that mattered, 
without close count of cost, for politics had cut 
so deeply into the enterprise that the fate of 
political parties hung on it. 

When the time came for the second trans- 
continental line to be built across Canada, 
however, three hundred miles farther north, 
surmounting difficulties equally great, the man 
who was determined to sce the enterprise through 
had behind him the sentiments of a world far 
advanced beyond the days when corporations 
could work practically in secret, excluding the 
light of publicity. The very conceptién of the 
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world of mountain chaos—hundreds of miles 
of peaks that had never been named, never 
been even looked upon save by a few daring 
explorers and Indian hunters—constituted a 
problem that well might discourage the boldest. 

Such a colossal task begins with the sending 
out of the first engineers to draw the imaginary 
line that will later be followed by the clearing 
and grade gangs. The chapter written in this 


_ first scene, however, is seldom read by the public. 


Sometimes it is concealed for a purpose; and 
yet it is a wonderfu] story of work accomplished 
with the most limited facilities. ‘Ihe early 
engineers are not fully equipped with assistance 


Moose River Fails, one of a thousand similar cascades the surveyors had to find ways and means of crossing. 


scheme of a second railway through the moun- 
tiuns was a tremendous thing in a country that 
could look back on no more than half a century 
of integral lite. Even with the financial backing 
of a Government, construction through a strange 


and supplies. They travel light. Not ao 
unnecessary ounce delays them, and nothing 
is carried that can be obtained en route. Often 
they face a wilderness never before trodden by 
man, and their sole equipment is the tools of 
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their trade and a courage and faith that has 
been tested too often to falter in the face of 
seemingly insuperable obstacles. A rifle pro- 
vides their food, an axe their mechanical assis- 
tance. Into an unknown land of awful and 
untested possibilities they step without a thought 
beyond finding the best way towards a given 
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mountain wall. But its secrets were well kept 
from the white man. The fame of a couple 
of its mountains had reached the outer world, 
and here and there an irresponsible prospector 
had dived into the Pass and returned with stories 
of ore. 

Both railways, of course, had their eyes on 


In the heart of the Yeliowhead Pass. 


point. They make their plans to meet contin- 
gencies. They carve their way with their own 
hands. They know little of what they will 
encounter or when they will accomplish their 
task. 

The early surveying of the right of way for 
the Grand Trunk Pacific was conducted under 
the greatest secrecy. It happened that the 
Canadian Northern Railway was planning a 
break through the mountains at the same time 
and at about the same place. The Yellowhead 
Pass, three hundred miles west of Edmonton, 
was not unknown to a few explorers and trappers. 
For scores of years it had been within the routes 
of the great fur companies, and two of them 
had established posts at its outlet to the prairie. 
Through it came bands of tur-laden Indians 
from the great unknown country within the 


it. Both investigated casually, but there were 
other passes farther north that seemed to impose 
fewer difficulties. Groups of engineers were 
working all through the northern British Colum- 
bian mountains in half-a-dozen slits in the wall. 

The pioneer enzineer of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific was one of those intrepid men who require 
nothing more than a vision as a spur. If it 
remains merely a vision. they are satisfied with 
efforts well made : if there is a chance of materi- 
alizins it they have confidence in their capabilities. 
All alone. this man broke into the mountain 
solitudes. Companions, he decided, would only 
impede him. Sutficient to himself, he left 
civilization far behind. satisfied to stand or fall 
where none would read the struzzle. 

Unless you have scen that revel of mountain 
grandeur, that overpowering lesson in human 
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impotence, you will have little idea of what 
that lone engineer faced. Even now, more 
than a half-dozen years later, with two railways 
running their daily trains through it, with pretty 
little stations every few miles, and here and there 
a stopping-place where the tourist can linger 
at euse, it is a country to gaze upon with an 
awe that is akin to terror. There 1s something 
almost oppressive in its magnitude, in its eloquent 
silence, broken only by the roar of mountain 
torrent or the crash of distant avalanche. 

With a companion I wandered, during the 


construction days, along the simplified outline 
of the path that engineer took alone—yet never 
was I more than a few miles from the “ grade,” 
where thousands of ‘‘ bohunks”’ laboured with 
pick and dynamite. Sometimes a slight under-" 
standing came to me of the life that first explorer 
must have lived there, hundreds of miles from 
the nearest fellow-man save a wandering Indian. 
It seemed sheer hare-brained folly, an experience 
through which a man could not pass and keep 
his senses. Yet not once but twice he did it, 


carrying on his back the delicate instruments 


This picture gives some idea of the difficulties and dangers the engineers who carried out the preliminary surveys had to face — Here 
we see them traversing a dificult glacier in unknown country 
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he required, and drawing the line that in the 
end was followed to a tew feet by the railway. 
He faced the grizzly, the fiercest of wild beasts ; 
bridged chasms with fallen trees ; clung to the 
straight sides of overhanging mountains over 
glacier lakes whose depths have never been 
plumbed ; cut his way through deadfall timber 
that heap: up in that land to a depth of twenty 
feet ; and stazgered over peaks that strain the 
most seasoned mountain-climber. And he“ won 
out.” 

Following him came the more elaborate survey. 
A dozen other parties were surveying farther 
north, so that the Yellowhead was but one of 
a number, and no special significance attached 
to it. The stakes of the route were driven with 
scarcely a variation from the line the lone 
engineer had drawn. Later surveys developed 
the s each planning a little more minut 
the details of the new line, the grades, the cuttings 
and fills, the bridges, the cost, the time. Each 
stage was a huge task, with its own peculiar 
difficulties. The commissariat was one of the 
problems, the game and fish along the way pro- 
viding a partial solution, For days and even 
wecks some temporarily insuperable obstacle 
blocked the way—a swollen torrent, maybe. or 
a mountain slide or a bush fire. Nothing could 
be “scamped,” nothing taken for granted or 
guessed at. Every step of the contractors 
behind had to be worked out for them. 

Frequently the grizzly took a hand in the pro- 
ceedings : perhaps he had come to be suspicious 
of this inroad of humans, and thought to put 
an end to it as he had been accustomed to end 
every other living opponent. Once an engineer, 
engaged on a tricky bit of technical work with 
the most delicate and costly of his instruments, 
which he had placed with infinite trouble, was 
roused from his labours by a familiar grow!. 
Taking a chance which does not commend itseli 
to those who have met the grizzly, he actually 
finished his task before taking steps to protect 
himself. He fired, and by mere luck the bullet 
got home, the grizzlv falling at the base of the 
instrument whose loss would have meant weeks 
of delay. 

When the line was almost ready for work, the 
Grand Trunk Pacifie suddenly announced. its 
route, and threw its thousands of workmen into 
the. Pass before the Canadian Northern nad 
completed its surveys: The casiest line of con- 
struction fell of course, to the first railway te 
commence work. The public began to take an 
interest in events when the first ‘‘ bohunk.” as 
the mountain railway labourer is called, left 
civilization for the wilds. 

There is something in railway construction of 
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this nature which appeals to the public fancy. 
The life must be hard ; there wut be privations 
unknown to civilization ; a thousand deeds and 
events must occur among such a miscellaneous 
collection of ktbourers working under such 
conditions. Lurid stories reached the outside 
world concerning semi-slavery, starvation, and 
cruelty ; of harsh contractors and down-trodden 
workmen without remedy or means of escape : 
of hideous waste of human life. Agitators took 
up the ery from the lips of returned * bohunks ” 
and presented it in the vivid colours of tle'r 
profession, A public clamour arose. 

It was then that [ visited the camps, slept in 
them, ate the same meils as the men, sat beside 
them at the same tables, watched them at work 
from the first blasting to the ballasting, travelled 
with them and talked to them, ‘There was little 
that could be concealed, little evidence of any 
attempt at concealment—partly, perhaps, be- 
cause there was no one but mysclf and the 
workmen within many hundreds of miles to see. 

There was suifering, certainly—lots of it. 
There was hardship no untrained man could 
endure for long; there was lawlessness and 
cruelty. There was even a form of enforced 
labour that might be pictured by hysterical 
people as resemb'ing slavery. Where the blame 
lay may be gathered from my story. ‘the 
accommodation provided for the men was better 
than most of them were ‘accustomed to. ‘The 
meals I can look back upon even now as remark- 
ably good. 

The perils of railroad construction may be 
divided into two classes: those which might be 
prevented, within reason, and those which are 
the result of environment, of the class of labour 
employed, and of accident. The preventable 
part of the tragedy cannot fairly be laid at the 
door of the contractors alone. The insuperable 
element of danger rested upon the cahbre of 
the workmen emploved—the scum of Hungary, 
Poland, Bulgaria, Italy, Russia, and Roumania, 
with a scattering of the reckless renegades of 
North America, who saw in the Yellowhead Pass 
safety from the hands of a pursuing law. The 
lens of human sympathy is apt to distort when 
held above ten thousand men like that. con- 
gregated where law is invisible and where punish- 
ment is meted out with consideration for the 
task to be performed. 

One of the greatest menaces to human comfort 
and safety lay in the enormous amount of sub- 
contracting, In a work of such magnitude the 
ordinary system would have meant delay, 
demanding as it does a specially-built-up organi- 
zation. The railway company had first to 
assure itself of getting the construction done. 
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A “bohunk’s” lonely grave beside the line, 


This they did by handing it over to a responsible 
firm with sufficient financial backing and a 
permanent organization. No one firm, however, 
could undertake the actual work, and therefore 
it was forced to divide it among a number of 
smaller firms in order that scores of sections of 
the new line might be under way at the same 
time, with responsible overseers inspecting and 
responsible heads guaranteeing 

Assuming responsibility for the entire moun- 
tain section, one great firm Ict their portion of 
the road out in smaller sections to other con- 
tractors, who, to save machinery and time, sub- 
let again to lesser contractors. And so it went 
on, until the actual work was done in many 
cases by contractors with only a few yards as 
their share—families or relatives or friends whose 
only interest was to get their little contracts 
completed as cheaply as possible—and often as 
quickly as possible, in order to undertake another 
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“The Narrows.” Yellowhead Lake, where the Author 
had a close shave of death, 


small contract farther on, This system 
meant some duplication of overseeing, but 
it collected the men faster than any other 
scheme could have done, and performed the 
work in the shortest space of time. 

The danger, of course, lay in the fact 
that some of the working contractors did 
not know the ethics of construction, or its 
dangers; and others did not care. Blasting 
went on all along the grade with a reckless 
disregard for the workmen’ on the next 
section. ‘* Rock-hogs,’” as the men who 
used the dynamice were called, showed a 
fine contempt for th, deadly stuff they 
handled, and sometimes paid the penalty 
with their lives I have seen them chew 
at a stick of dynamite as a form of enter- 
tainment for the unsophisticated stranger ! 

On one occasion I had personal experience of 
their carelessness. Part of my time along the 
grade was spent in a private car—the first pas- 
senger-car through the Yellowhead Pass—and 
therein the three of us carried every equipment 
for exploring. Our canoe introduced scores of 
little lakes to their first human travellers, and 
our flies and other bait formed the first intro- 
duction of man to the fish of those lakes. One 
day, shoving our green canoe into the waters of 
Yellowhead Lake, in the shadow of Mount Fitz- 
william, one of the monarchs of the Pass, -we 
paddled down-stream in search of the source of 
the Fraser River. Half-way down the lake is 
almost cut in two, the halves being connected 
by a few yards of swift-flowing rapids that forced 
us to the bank for portaging. 

As we approached the bank we saw, far above 
us, seated on the sides of a great gravel-pit 
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A mountain “slide” that never ceases—These rock-avalanches are a constant menace to the railroad-builder. 


which was supplying ballast for scores of miles 
of the railway, a gang of “ bohunks,” watching 
us curiously. As these men seldom exhibit 


an interest in anything but their meals their . 


attitude attracted my attention, but I dismissed 
it as the natural surprise of men who had never 
seen strangers in those wilds before. When we 
were within a few yards of the shore one of the 
men began to shout something in a half-hearted 
manner, and only after many repetitions did 


I recognize the word “ fire.” Pefore I realized 
its full meaning some instinct drove me to whirl 
the canoe ahout, shouting at the same time to 
my companions. For a few seconds thereafter 
we paddled as we had never paddled before. 

But we were too late—fortunately. From 
the bank close above us came a deafening crash, 
and before the echoes had ceased to roar through 
the mountains there followed a second and a 
third. I glanced over my shoulder, and the 


Where the snow-slides s art—These are scarcely less dangerous than the rock-avalanches, 
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whole world seemed to be shooting into the air. 
Then out beyond us, and swishing through 
the trees above, came a shower of rocks, any 
tiny fragment of which would have sunk our 
canoe or killed its occupants. The water all 
round, but more especially outside us, was 
churned into foam by the volley of rock, but only 
two small pieces struck the gunwale of our 
canoe. What saved us was our very proximity 
to the explosions ; the rock, shot up from behind 
an clevation, sailed out over our heads into the 
lake beyond. 

All the excitement shown by the ‘ bohunks ” 
was a short laugh at our momentary fright. 
Two days later I passed that way again and 
was told that they had overdone their careless- 
ness, and two of them had been seriously injured. 

A danger consequent upon the type of work 
is the mountain “ slide,’ whether of rock or 
snow. For a hundred miles the “ bohunks ” 
were never beyond the reach of these slides. 
Everywhere steep mountain-sides overhung the 
night of way, and on scores of peaks the ice 
never melted. All along the route great gashes 
stand out in the midst of the luxunant green 
—the pathways of recent tumbles of rock ; and 


In the foreground is seen a good stretch of the * 


here and there are strange slits of paler, younger 
green where the new growth is striving to con- 
ceal the slides of years gone by. In the dis- 
tance wedge-shaped bright 
colour form one of the beauties of the scene. 
Starting at a narrow apex somewhere far up 
at the edge of the tree-line, they widen in strik- 


these areas of 


tote r ad,” 
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ingly straight lines to the base of the mountain, 
where they usually disappear into the lakes 
that line the valleys. 

Nothing can stem such a slide. Everything 
in its track is blotted from the mountain-side 
as clean as if it were a sand-pile scooped down 
by a child’s spade. These slides occur most 
frequently in the spring, when the heavy rains 
have loosened the earth or honeycombed the 
winter’s snow until it slips from its glaciers 
and rocks and starts for the warmer depths 
below. During the blasting, digging, and general 
disturbance of construction these slides are 
very likely to occur. 

Mountaineers tell how a shout may start 
an avalanche, and a charge of dynamite may 
set one going miles away. Yet the railway 
gangs worked in the midst of them with an 
immunity from injury and death that is 


unexplainable save by the care of the larger 
contractors. 

One spring two brothers, walking through 
the Pass to the main camp for work, stopped 
for supper at a camp close to the valley of the 
which flows down from 
They were warned 


Grand Forks River, 
Mount Robson’s glaciers. 


along which all supplies are carried before the rails are laid. 


of the danger ahead after the rains of the past 
week, but, thinking to avoid the expense of a 
night’s lodging, they trudged on. That night 
a hig slide occurred. The men did not arrive 
at the next camp, and almost a thousand feet 
below where the ‘‘ tote road” had been willing 
hands fell to digging in the piled-up snow. One 
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A aangerous rock-cutting, where several men were injured by faliing masses. 


of the marvels of those years of construction 
was that one of the men was taken out alive, 
and ultimately recovered. 

What happens to the “ tote road” when a 
slide strikes it is complete annihilation. The 
“tote road” is the first act of construction 
after the surveys have been completed. In 
some respects it is as big an undertaking as the 
railway itself, since it has to overcome the same 
rivers and abysses, and cannot be fed with its 
needs in the same way as it feeds the railway. 
Along the “tote road” every pound of material 
and supplies is hauled to the grade ahead of 
“steel.”. As a spectacular achievement it 
surpasses the railway, since it looks so flimsy 
and unsubstantial for the work it is called upon 
to do. It demands easy grades, bridges, the 
blasting of rock, and the clearing of timber. 
Its only advantage over the thing it prefaces 
is that it can climb higher and sink farther 
and twist more in accordance with the curves 
of the mountain-side. Along it passes an endless 
stream of laden wagons going in and empty 
ones going out, wandering “ bohunks,” and 
herds of cattle for the feeding of the camps. 

It is a curious experience to stand down on 
the railway grade and look up and up among 
the tree-tops, two thousand feet above the 
valley, and see the thin line that cuts into the 
deep green of the evergreens, disappearing 
here, coming into view farther on. On it, 
perhaps, tiny specks are moving—a “ bohunk.” 
a wagon; perhaps a broken string of toy 


cattle. It looks like a fine wire suspended in 
space, with living things nonchalantly risking 
their lives on it. A few miles farther on it lies 
beside the grade, as ordinary-looking as a country 
road, but rougher—pitted with rocks that the 
dynamite wagons lear to avoid. 

Every slide takes its toll of the “ tote road,” 
for it clings to the mountain all the way. The 
wanderers or workers on the road share a like 
fate; and the “ bohunks ” who reconstruct it 
perhaps wonder in a phlegmatic way if any 
hapless passer-by rumbled off into the depths 
below with the last lot of rock and earth. 

It is one of the first duties of the contractors 
to forestall these terrible slides. Imminent 
slides must be artificially started before the 
grade is there to blot out, and they must be 
guarded against after the line is built. The 
novice will never understand how it is that not 
a sngle passenger has lost his life by slides on 
the railways that cut through the Canadian 
Rockies. Threatening rock is blasted away, 
and on mountain-sides where snow-slides occur 
snow-sheds are built out over the railway to 
steer the snow clear for its thunderous course 
into the valley. 

Sometimes, however, the unexpected happens ; 
every contingency cannot be provided against. 

One day, swinging down the last miles of the 
new line at Mile Th rty—dur'ng construction, 
location is designated by the mileage—with the 
Fraser a thousand feet below on one side and, 
on the other a mountain wall, I noticed across 
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the river a strange hole in the mountain-side that 
seemed of recent orign. I learned that shortly 
after the grade had been built and the first rails 
laid a lake thousands of feet higher up the 
mountain had unaccountably broken loose. Only 
those who have seen an avalanche can imagine 
what happened, and the addition of a few 
million tons of water must have multiplied the 
trouble to staggering proportions. ‘Ihe slide 
blotted out the grade without a falter and struck 
the opposite side of the river with a shock that 
started a score of other slides far back among 
the mountains. It gowged a hole in the bank 
more than fifty feet deep, blocking the river so 
that the channel had to be blasted clear. 

My own experience of the state of affairs 
caused by the unusual rains that fall in the 
mountains was obtained around Mount Robson, 
After three days of uninterrupted rain the roar 
of slides and avalanches was almost unceasing 
throughout a great part of an afternoon, one 
seeming to start another, until I began to think 
that no way out would be left. 

It is not due to carelessness that there should 
be accidents when the rails are newly laid, 


fluctuasing ups and downs are not calming to 
one who has merely experience enough to realize 
the danger. 

Dropping over the mountain-side one day 
from the engineers’ camp at Mile Forty-seven, one 
of the most beautiful spots in the mountains, 
with the western border of the Rockies at one’s 
feet and across the Téte Jaune Valley the eastern 
edge of the Selkirks, I waited in a short cutting 
for a ballast-train I had heard whistl ng far up 
the line. On either side of the cutting the 
mountain ran straight down from the rails. 
Presently the train came rumbling along, rocking 
and swaying dizzily, its speed rather great for 
boarding with the kit I carried. 

The engine passed me, the engineer doing his 
best to slow down gently for me, for too-sudden 
application of the brakes was dangerous on that 
flimsy line. A dozen gravel-cars had gone by, 
when there came a screaming of the air-brakes 
and a sharp whistle of distress. A trainman 
standing on one of the cars looked back nervously, 
and then signalled in a queer way to the engineer. 
After hastily scratching at his sides close beneath 
his armpits, he followed it with a swift move- 


Mount Robson in winter dress, as seen from the “tote road.” 


especially before the ballast has settled into 
place. The new rails are, of course, very un- 
steady and crooked, and the sleepers are held 
only by loose sand and gravel. A heavy train 
rounding a curve might, if not under proper 
control, sweep the whole line away, and the 


ment of his open hands past each other. Which, 
being interpreted, meant that the caboose— 
locally known as “ the crumby ’’—had broken 
loose, Right in the middle of the cutting it had 
jumped the track and was now standing free in 
the only safe spot within a mile. If it had gone 
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The “Pioneer.” a wonderful train that lays its own rails as it goes along—Where the “Pioneer” rests is tne “end of steel" for the 
tume being 
off a little sooner or a little later it would have into the Fraser, and hegan to wonder what 


dashed down a precipice. 

One bright afternoon, with Mount Robson 
struggling to achieve the unusual by exposing 
its peak, I boarded a moving supply-train on 
the grade down the Fraser River. ‘The work- 
trains never stopped, except when compelled, 
along that seventy miles of gorge railway betwe2n 
Fitzpugh and Mile Fifty-three, B.C., then the 
“end of steel.” 

With packsack and camera supplies on my 
back a narrow bit of grade along that drop into 
the river did not seem the most comfortable 
place from which to board a moving train. 
Usually I selected an up-grade where the speed 
was not so great. The inconveniences of irregular 
stopping-places were as trying to the crew as to 
me, for I frequently met a trainman around 
a curve running forward to report the line clear 
for his train, which was stopped a half-mile back 
awaiting his signal. The telephone and tele- 
graph were of no real service where stops were 
more or less unpremeditated. 

Clambering into the caboose, I was met by 
a stony silence from the trainman seated aloft 
in the cupola, his eyes riveted on the engine 
ahead, and one hand gripping the air-brake lever. 
I attempted conversation, but received not a 
word of reply. He would not even acknowledge 
my existence, and they had always before been 
so friendly to the stranger they had by this 
time come to know. Every now and then I 
noticed his hand move, and there would follow 
a grinding of brakes. : 

1 sat down on the back platform, looked down 


would happen if the train got out of control, for 
I could feel that we were on a steep grade. 

Close beside the rails we passed a jumble of 
smashed flat cars, some of them so delicately 
poised on the brink of the long drop that it 
looked as though a push would send them 
toppling over. I went inside, where I could not 
see so much. Just then th» train began to slow 
down, and in a couple of minutes was standing 
at the foot of the grade. 

Limply the trainman’s hand fell from the 
lever. A sigh of relief burst from his lips, and 
he mopped his forehead with a much-used 
handkerchief. With a shaking hand he clutched 
the cigarette I offered. 

“ Hullo |” he exclaimed, in surprise. “ Where 
did you get on?” 

He had not been aware of me. I sought an 
explanation. He pointed from the cupola window 
to the train ahead. “ See those three cars ?” 
he said, indicating those immediately ahead. 
“ Dynamite ! ” 

He jerked his hand back up the grade. “ One 
per cent. grade—and the worst bit of track on 
the line.” We had been dropping down the 
only grade throughout the entire transcontinental 
tun of the Grand Trunk Pacific that exceeded 
four-tenths of one per cent. ‘‘ You saw those 
cars beside the track ?” he continued. ‘‘ Well, 
they ran away yesterday—couldn’t manufacture 
the air fast enough to hold back. ... No, 
nobody hurt. But if it had happened to 
us 

He shuddered, and so did I. 


(To be continued.) 
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A Romance of Two Centuries. 


ONE OF THE MOST REMARKABLE 
LOVE-STORIES EVER PUBLISHED. 


By ALDER ANDERSON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY WARWICK REYNOLDS. 


The true inner story, now told for the first time, 

of the extraordinary events which preceded and 

followed one of the most notable will cases that 

ever came before the English Courts. The 

history of William Anderson and Catherine 

Burthé can perhaps hardly be matched outside 
the pages of old romance. 


attrac tion of C arora Burthé ? Was 
it physica or moral, or did it partake 
of both? The powerful magnetism 
which enslaved William Anderson 
finds its parallel only in the realm of phantasy. 


Digitized t 


Yet the story is real, and its authenticity is 
vouched for by numerous authorities. 

Two young people met at the Féte of the 
Federation on July 14th, 1790, the first anni- 
versary of the taking of the Bastille by the people 
of Paris, and the romance begun that day was 
to give rise to a long series of dramatic incidents, 
continued through several generations, and once 
more prove how much stranger truth can be 
than fiction. 

You can find some of the dry bones of the 
first part of the story, set out in most unromantic 
language, in quite a number of those forbidding- 
looking calf-bound volumes which adom_ the 
shelves of the offices and chambers of gentlemen 
of the long robe. Jarman, in his two ponderous 
tomes on “ Wills,” refers to the subject with great 
respect, for is it not what lawyers term a “leading 
case’? So do half-a-dozen other legal gentle- 
men. Swabey and Tristram—names to conjure 
with in the Temple and Lincoln’s Inn—in their 
“ Reports of Cases,” fairly let themselves go. 
More than fifty of their valuable pages are devoted 
to ‘Laneuville ». Anderson.”” Word for word, 
they transcribe the interminable summing-up of 
Sir Cresswell Cresswell, Judge of the Probate 
Court, when, on November 18th, 1860, it was 
finally decided that a second William Anderson, 
nephew of the first, was not entitled to any portion 
of the great patrimony that had come to Catherine 
Burthé’s daughter. But this is to anticipate 
events. Let us put Swabey and Tristram back 
on the dusty shelf and return to the Féte of 
the Federation, which Fate had chosen as the 
starting point of one of those true stories she 
is always inventing to confound professional 
word-spinners. 

Like most young men of the day whose family 
could afford the outlay, William Anderson was 
sent to Paris to complete his polite education 
as a man of the world. He had been there three 
years when our story opens, and felt quite at 
home. They were notable years. While they were 
passing, there had come to the point of ebullition 
that great Revolution which was to influence 
so profoundly the whole trend of human thought 
and all our notions of liberty. 

The whole of France was séething with excite- 
ment; men, women, even children, were all 
a-quiver. The destruction of the Bastille—grim 
symbol of oppression—on July i4th, 1789, had 
removed what, in the popular imagination, was 
the last obstacle on the road to Utopia. The 
Féte of the Federation, on the first anniversary 
of the event, was to serve as its consecration for 
all time. 

The preparations for the /éfe were worthy of 
the occasion. A monumental altar was to be 
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set up in the Champ de Mars. Surrounding it 
was to rise, tier above tier, an immense amphi- 
theatre, with seats for three hundred thousand 
spectators. At first, twelve thousand workmen 
were employed ; then, when it became evident 
that everything would not be completed in time, 
practically the entire population of Paris spon- 
taneously rendered assistance. They worked 
night and day. and there were seldom fewer than 
two hundred thousand people toiling at once. 
Priests, soldiers, noblemen, shopkeepers, and 
mechanics laboured side by side. It was one of 
the most extraordinary instances of contag) ‘lous 
enthusiasm ever witnessed. 

The final touches were barely put to the work 
when the great day dawned. 

‘Though it was mid-July, it was a bleak, rainy 
moming, and the wind blew in savage gusts 
that made the rain doubly unpleasant. Nothing, 
however, could abate the universal ardour. 
Thousands of delegates had assembled from 
every comer of France. The most remote and 
insignificant villages sent humble representatives. 
During their long tramp to Paris they had been 
furnished with free food and lodging, wherever 
they passed. In Paris itself, even the proverbial 
rapacity of the hotel-keeper was for once non- 
existent. Instead of prices being doubled, they 
were halved! People who met for the first time 
fell upon each other’s necks and embraced 
effusively. The distinctions between rich and 
poor, well-born and lowly, were abolished. It 
really appeared as if fraternity were no longer 
merely an empty word. 

Like everybody else, the young Irishman, when 
he set out for the /éfe, was infected by the 
prevailing spirit. 

The scene on the Champ de Mars was one never 
to be forgotten. The King was there, with the 
poor Queen and the little Dauphin, under a great 
dais of blue and gold. Lafayette, bestriding a tall 
charger, acted as master of ceremonies. Every 
seat was filled, and tens of thousands of people 
thronged the arena. The neighbouring heights of 
Passy and Chaillot and round to Mount Valerien 
were black with human beings, and formed a sort 
of natural prolongation of the amphitheatre on 
the Champ de Mars. The whole of France 
appeared to be present. At the colossal altar, 
Talleyrand, the most astute statesman of all 
time—he was Bishop of Autun in those days— 
officiated, attended by three hundred priests. 
Lafayette, in the name of France, swore fidelity 
to the King, the Nation, and the Law. The 
King, in turn, solemnly swore that he would 
defend the new Constitution, and then Marie 
Antoinette, holding her little son up in her arms, 
declared that the Dauphin’s sentiments were 
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identical with those of his father. ‘The enthusiasm 
of the vast multitude changed to frenzy. 

All the time, the rain beat down pitilessly and 
the wind played its most malicious pranks. ‘The 
arena became a sea of mud. but not one of all 
these tens of thousands gave the weather a 
thought. What did the weather matter on such 
a day? It was merely the final spiteful and 
harmless manifestation of the vanquished powers 
of darkness. 

‘The young Irishman had come provided with 
an umbrella, a convenience at that time prac- 
tically unknown in England and even in France, 
st ll a somewhat costly adjunct to comfort. 
But for that umbrella, his lite romance might 
never have been written. He had secured a gvod 
seat, and like everybody else had cheered him- 
self hoarse when Marie Antoinette, the embodi- 
ment of feminine charm, held up the little 
Dauphin. Gradually, however, as the day pro- 
gressed, the interest of the historical scene being 
enacted before his eyes was eclipsed by some- 
thing more intimate and personal. His eyes 
were diverted more and more from the arena to 
his immediate neighbour, a young girl, whose 
exquisite grace and unaifected modesty were, all 
unconsciously, making an ineifaceable record on 
his heart. An elderly lady sitting beyond her was 
evidently her mother. 

Presently the moment came when William 
Anderson realized that there was nothing so 
urgent in life as to get on a friendly footing with 
the two ladies. An unusually heavy downpour 
and his possession of an umbrella provided him 
with his opportunity to make the preliminary 
advances. It was a day, as has been said. when 
strangers did not stand upon much ceremony, 
and the trio were soon chatting together in the 
most amicable manner. Long before the revelry 
and the dancing which succeeded the official 
ceremonies had begun, William Anderson and 
Catherine Burthé, though neither probably was 
yet aware of the fact, had each viven a heart 
into the other’s keeping. ‘The voung man had 
heen careful not to neglect Catherine's mother, 
and when they parted at the end of the day, it 
was as old friends who were to meet again svon, 
as a matter of course. 

Very rapidly the friendship thus begun de- 
veloped into something far warmer, but not more 
rapidly than events in France were rushing to 
their destined détouement. The Féte of the 
Federation was little more than eighteen months 
old when Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette had 
both been forced to pay with their lives for the 
faults of their predecessor: 

‘Then followed the Reign of Terror. 
guillotine 


The 
was never at rest, and heads were 
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falling every hour. England had declared war on 
the regicides, and British subjects in France went 
in fear of their lives. William Anderson, who was 
denounced to the Revolutionary ‘Tribunal, got 
away from his lodgings just in time to escape 
arrest. He sought and found a refuge in the 
house of Catherine’s mother. ‘There, disguised as 
a maid-servant, he managed to: pass muster 
when the house was searched. Clearly, however, 
aris was not a healthy place for the young 
Irishman to remain in, 

Mme. Burthé’s husband had been a sort of 
major-domo to the Prince de Condé, and through 
this channel she managed to obtain a false pass- 
port from the Swedish Ambassador for her 
daughter's lover. By the change of a letter or two, 
the Irishman’s name became good Swedish, and 
he succeeded in getting over the Dutch frontier 
and so back to England. 

Before parting. the two lovers took a solemn 
vow ot mutual fidelity. Come what might, they 
swore, neither would marry anybody else. So 
far as William Anderson was concerned, he had 
few misgivings. He was persuaded he could 
easily arrange for Cathcrine’s immediate journey 
to London. His last words to her were, * Within 
a month from to-day you will be as good a iritish 
subject as I am.” 

No sooner had he reached London than he 
wrote to Catherine, giving her detailed instruc- 
tions how to reach the frontier, where he would 
await her arrival. He enclosed bank-notes for 
twenty-five pounds to pay the expenses of her 
journey in’ France. Unfortunately, he had 
omitted to take into his calculations the existence 
of that very arbitrary person, the postal censor. 
Love, they say, laughs at locksmiths, but the 
censor laughs at love. In war-time this personage 
is pitiless. Romance, in his eyes, either does not 
jexist at all, or else it hides some deep-laid plot 
that threatens the security of the Realm. 

‘The result was that Cath rine received neither 
letter nor bank-notes. ‘Ihe former was destroyed, 
the latter—well, whatever was done with them, 
they did not reach her. Her lover, who was not 
aware of this, waited at the trysting-place day 
after day in vain, Finally, he had no option but 
to go back to his father’s house in Limerick. 
After that, it was hopeless even to contemplate 
returning to France. ‘The war that had now begun 
continued, with one brief breathing-space, for 
twenty-two vears. 

Meanwhile, Catherine Burthé, in Paris, was 
eating her heart out with vexation and gricf. 
Why did her lover give no sign? She, too, did 
not realize how remorscless a postal censor 
can he. 

For six years she remoined faithful to her vow, 


Then, as many another woman has done in like 
circumstances, she yielded to the importunity 
of a persistent admirer. She gave her hand, if 
not her heart, to an artist, ‘Titon Laneuville by 
name, who had long wooed her. 

William Anderson, however, was made of 
sterner stuff. During all those twenty-two years 
he never ceased to pine for Catherine. The young 
man was now becoming middle-aged. but his 
feelings were as ardent as ever. At last, in 1815, 
the battle of Waterloo once more opened the 
road to Paris. 

Wilham Anderson reached the French capital 
close on Wellington’s heels. He never doubted 
that he would find Catherine waiting for him. 
Twenty-two years in retrospect appeared to him 
merely as twenty-two weeks. When he Icarned 
that his divinity was married, he was thrown 
into the depths of despair. ‘To add to his chagrin, 
he found out that M. Laneuville was anything 
but a successful artist. Catherine, for whom 
nothing in his opinion would have been too good, 
had been obliged to sufier all the torments and 
miseries of genteel poverty. 

So far as lay in his power, the discarded lover 
made matters easier for the Laneuvilles. He 
discovered qualities in the artist’s pictures that 
nobody else had ever yet seen in them, and he 
commissioned one after another at the artist’s 
own price. He was thus instrumental in main- 
taining the reputation for “ eccentricity,” long 
held in France to be a leading characteristic of 
every subject of the King of England. He was 
more enamoured of Catherine than ever, and at 
their final affecting meeting he made her premise 
that, if ever she were again free, she would let 
him know. Then he returned to Limerick, 
heart-broken. 

The years rolled on. In 1827 the artist died, 
leaving his widow practically penniless, but out 
of a sentiment of honest pride Catherine made 
no appeal to the man whose one desire it was to 
help her. Three years prior to this, on the death 
of his father, William Anderson had left Ireland 
and taken up his abode in Pristol. ‘There he 
remained, living with Cath.rine’s image always 
before his eyes, and awaiting the summons that 
did not come for eleven years. 

In 1835 this devoted lover, who had now become 
an old man—he was sixty-cight—-could bear the 
suspense no longer. He made up his mind that 
he would go to Paris and find Catherine at all 
costs. ‘This resolution once taken, he lost no 
time in carrying it out. 

Alas ! in the maelstrom of a big city, a penniless 
widow may leave pitifully few traces of her 
passage. - No one could give the tall, white- 
haired man any information whatever about 
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Mme. Laneuville. He employed a small regiment 
of inquiry agents, who scoured Paris from end 
to end, but all in vain. 

After four months’ fruitless search, William 
Anderson returned to Bristol. He was not a man, 
however, to be batfled easily. Constantly brood- 
ing over the object of his quest, he suddenly 
recalled the fact that Mme. Burthé had once told 
him, forty-five vears ago, that her family had 
come originally from somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of Nancy. How was it he had not remem- 
bered this before ? 

The early months of 1836 saw William Ander- 
son once more back in Paris, concocting adver- 
tisements for the Nancy newspapers, to the etiect 
“that anybody who knew of the whereabouts 
of Mme. Lancuville, vée Catherine Burthé, would 
do well to inform her that a fortune was awaiting 
her, if she would communicate with the adver- 
tiser.” 

One of these advertisements came under the 
notice of a distant relative of Catherine, and the 
result was that William Anderson eventually 
received a letter from Catherine herself. 

No youthful lover was ever thrown into greater 
transports of joy by a letter from his beloved. 

““ My dear, dear Catherine,” he wrote back to 
her, “ your letter has made me the happiest 
man on earth, miserable as 1 am when I recall 
your marriage. I was so sure you would keep 
your promise, as I did mine. I have never ceased 
for a moment to think of you. ‘Time after time 
I could have made what is called a good marriage, 
but your image has always stood in the way. 
At last I have found you again, and you are 
free. I must come to you at once unless I hear 
to the contrary. I shall go direct to your house. 
Let me know at once. I can hardly restrain my 
impatience until your letter arrives, my dear, 
dear, dear Catherine.” 

And at last the long-separated lovers met. 
Catherine was now sixty-six, William Anderson 
sixty-nine, an age when for most mortals life 
has effectually killed every illusion. In this 
white-haired woman, however, William Anderson 
beheld only the gracious girl who had made him 
her willing captive at the Féte of the Federation, 
half a century previously. 

He insisted that. late in the day though it was, 
they should marry. He had been so certain of . 
finding her, and so certain that when found she 
would give her consent, that he had discharged 
all his servants and sold his house and furniture 
at Clifton. His Irish estate gave him an income 
of between one and two thousand pounds a year, 
and in addition to this. he had about forty 
thousand pounds in Consols and a large balance 
at his bankers. He would be able to surround the 
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woman he loved with all the comfort 
money could buy. 

Catherine, however, refused to 
listen to the proposal. She was far 
too old, she said, to think of marry- 


1860. 
November 2 


ing again. Life for her was = [W""yens 

practically over. Masterful as Anonasor 
Src ? ‘ 

William Anderson was, he was Guicnaan 


powerless to shake her resolution. 
Finally, however, as a compromise, 
she consented to act as the mistress 
of a very nice house he took and 
furnished at Nogent-on-the -Mame. 

For thirteen years this arrange- 
ment continued. Every summer 
William Anderson spent a_ few 
weeks in England attending to his 
business, but it was as a stranger. 
France was now his adopted 
country, and Nogent-on-the-Mame 
his only home. In 1849, when he 
was eixhty-two years old, death 
finally claimed this model of con- 
stancy. To the end Catherine was 
his only thought, and shortly before 
his death he drew up with his own 
hand a brief will, leaving her all 
he possessed. 

‘This was the will that was to give 
Mr. Jarman and other compilers of 
works on law a_ text for their 
homilies. Its validity was disputed, 
so far as affected the Irish estate, 
by William Anderson's nephew, who 
produced a will dated some years 
previous]y, leaving the estate to 
him. For ten years every kind of 
legal tribunal in England, from the 
ordinary courts of law, nght up to 
the Privy Council, heard arguments 
for and against the nephew's 
claim, and many a legal gentleman grew fat 
and prosperous in the process. Then came 
the decisive battle of verbosity in 1860. There 
was one of the most formidable arrays of 
legal talent ever seen — Bovill, Q.C., Greene, 
Q.C., Dr. Deane, Q.C., Sir H. Caims, Q.C., Dr. 
Twiss, Q.C., and Godfrey Lushington, who until 
quite lately was London’s best-known police 
magistrate. Some of the most eminent French 
lawyers, among them Jules Favre and Berver, 
were cited as witnesses. The case hegan exactly 
seventy years to the day after the meeting of 
William Anderson and Cathenne Burthé in the 
Champ de Mars, and continued for three days. 
Sir Cresswell Cresswell, the judge, thought the 
issues involved were so important that he took 
four months to consider his decision, Finally, 
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CASES IN THE COURT OF PROBATE. 


Laneuvitte » ANDERSON aD Guicnaan (intervening) 
Wills —French domscil—Executorship according to Preach 
Law —Law of country of domicil—Costs. 
By the French law. the will of « domiciled Frenchman executed we - 


foreign country according to the forms required by the law of that 
foreign country is a valid will 


The appointment by a domiciled Frenchman ip an holograph wil) of 


an “ exécuteur testamentairo™ 1s subject to the rules of the Frenob 
law, even as respects personal property out of Fraoce; aad where 
the French Court bad decreed that the time limited by the French 
law fer the exocution of such an executorship had passed. and that 
the executor had no more right to intermedile 10 the estate of the 
testator, aod that the parties beneficially entitled were the only per- 
sons who had a right to intermeddle, the Court held itself bound by 
such decree, and refused to grant probate (with respect to personalty 
in England) to such ap executor. 

Szusxz, the law of the country of the domici) at the time of desth as 
to what constitutes the last will of tho deccased is binding on other 
countries 
This was a question respecting the testamentary pepets of 

William Anderson, deceased. 

His nephew, William Anderson, one of the parties to the 
cause, relied upon a will duly executed in the English form, 
and bearing date the 24th of June, 1843, of which he was left 
sole executor, and, with the exception of a legacy of £2000, 
eole devisee and legatee, in case.he survived the testator. 

The other testamentary paper was in the handwriting of the 
deceased, and io the following. words :— 

“Ceci est mon Testament. 

“Je, soussigné Guillaume Anderson, reotier, demeurant & 
“ Nogent-sur-Marne, déclare que j'institue pour ma légataire 
© aniverselle Madame Catherine Burthé, veuve de ftu M. Jean 
« Louis Titon Laneuville,demeurant aussi A Nogent-sur-Marne, 
“dans Ja maison que nous habitons cusemble et ce pour lui 
“donner une preuve de ma reconuowssance des bons eojns 


A tacs mie of the pages of Swabey and Tristram’s boox 


on November 18th, 1860, he gave many cogent 
reasons why the will was a good will and deserved 
to be respected. Thus ended, so far as Swabey 
and ‘Tristram are concerned, the great case of 
“ Laneuville », Anderson.” Readers of Swabey 
and ‘Tristram’s measured prose, however, get no 
hint that what had occurred so far was merely the 
prelude to other and far more dramatic events. 
Some years betore the legal decision was 
reached Catherine died, and two or three years 
atter the decision Catherine’s widowed daughter, 
Mme. Bovey, also died. leaving one little girl as 
principal heiress to the wealth of her grand- 
mother’s lover, William Anderson. In the big 
chateau near Tours where they lived the chiid 
was suddenly left quite alone and unprotected. 
‘The gamekeeper on the estate, a sullen, quarrel- 
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* qa’elle a eu pour moi en France, le tout sans men excepter et 
* notamment pour tous les effets mobiliers et tous les biens 
™ meubles, que je posséde en France. Fait A Nogent-sur-Marne, 


“os 26 Janvier, 1848. 
“Goittacome ANperson. 


“ P.S. Je soussigné déclare nommer pour mon exécuteur 
“‘testameataire M Guicbard, avocat, demeurant & Paris, rue 
“ Mealay, No. 58. Nogent-sur-Marne, ce 26 Janvier, 1848. 

“Gotttaume ANOERSON.” 

This latter will was propounded by Madame Laneuville in 
the year 1850, in the Prerogative Court of Caoterbury, when 
the learned Judge directed the iseue to be cooficed in the frst 
‘anstance to the question of the domicil of the deceased. And 
ap March, 1853. Sir Joho Dodson, the then Judge of the Pre- 
‘rogative Court, pronounced ‘in favour of the Freach domicil, 


concluding tus jadgmeut in the following terms:—“ L am of 


“‘ opinion that this geatleman, bamog lost, in the firet instance, 
** tis domicilium originis, haviog acquired au English domicil, 
++ and baviog afterwards given up that by sclling bis furniture, 
“* dismissing his servants, parting with bis bouse 10 England, 
“by goung to France. where be fixed bis abode for the last 
* years of ‘-:s life, acquired a Freacb domicil which he never 
* lost. 1 must therefore pronounce that this gentlcman, at 
‘the time of his death, was domiciled in France.” 

This decision was confirmed on appeal to the Judicial Com. 
‘@ittee. (Anderson v. Laneuville, 9 Moo. P.C. 325.) 

The subsequent proccedings before the Freoch tribuaals, 
and the substance of the pleadings on which the case uow came 
before the Court, are sufficiently stated in the judgement 


This case was argued by Mr Hoel, AC. Mr TW 


Greene, Q.C.. and Dr Spinks, for Guichard, as exccutor of 


the will of 1848. 


Sir Hugh Cairns, Q.C., and Or. Tus, QC., for Me. 


Anderson. 
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where she was to await the arrival 
of her English friends, the hatchet 
having been buried since the case 


1860. had been decided, and an amicable 
November 7. é ee 
arrangement arrived at. ‘The game- 
Lancuvitia keeper and the little girl never 
AnDERson reached Paris. ‘The tragedy had 
‘ ued) 
Guicnaeo begun ! 


In the early summer of 1864, 
Claude, the celebrated chief of the 
French Secret Police, was investigat- 
ing a sensational scandal at Fon- 
tainebleau, in which were involved 
several persons closely connected 
with the evitourage of the Imperial 
Court of the ‘Tuileries. He was 
accompanied by two of his smartest 
detectives, Bajasse and a man known 
as “ ‘The Ferret.” ‘These two men 


were complete contrasts to one 
another, physically and morally. 
“The Ferret” was as fair and 


insinuating as Bajasse was dark 
and stit! in manner. ‘The latter, who 
had served in the army, had little 
or no initiative, but could be abso- 
lutely depended upon. 

As for “ ‘The Ferret,” he was 
indebted for his nickname to his 
long nose, and his shifty grey eves 
which were never at rest, a high 
receding forehead, surmounted by 
a few stray tufts of reddish hair, 
and ears as outrageously big as his 
nose. (laude himsclf passed with 
nine people out of ten, who did not 
know his true vocation, for a 
simple, inoensive. elderly man 
whom it was unnecessary to take 


referring to the great case of “Laneuviile v. Andersoa.” 


some fellow, seemed to be the only person who 
had any authority. It was known that he had 
been in the habit of receiving letters regularly 
from England, his correspondent being, it was 
understood, a member of the Anderson family. 
As a matter of fact, it was really the agent of 
the Irish estates who was in communication with 
the gamekeeper. He had conceived a diabolical 
plan for getting rid of the heiress, which was to 
be put into execution by the gamekeeper at the 
first favourable opportunity. 
Mme. Bovey’s sudden death gave the game- 
- keeper the chance he had heen waiting for. He 
promptly assumed control of the chateau, dis- 
charged all the servants, shut up the house, and 
let it be known in the neighbourhood that he had 


been instructed to take the little girl to Paris, 
Vol. xxxix.—30, 


any notice of. He was as often as 

not put down for a tradesman who 
had retired on a small competence. Woe betide 
the evildoer who had this formidable trio on 
his track! 

In the course of clearing up the scandal that 
had brought him to Fontainebleau, a rumour 
reached Claude’s ears that there was something 
shady going on at a small, low-class inn, called 
My Uncle, situated at a lonely point on the 
main road, not far from the outskirts of the forest. 
The landlord, who called himself Bequet, was 
a man the neighbours were rather frightened of. 
The smallest pretext served him to pick a quarrel, 
and he was not an casy customer to tackle. He 
had come there a year or two ago, accompanied 
by his young niece, but for the best part of twelve 
months or so nothing had been seen of the little 
girl. 
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To the two or three persons who had ventured 
to question him on the subject, Bequet had 
returned evasive answers. To one he said that 
the girl had gone away to stay with relatives, 
to another he declared she was dead. Nobody 
dared to inquire further, and moreover the matter 
was not really anybody's business. 

My Uncle, it was further said, was haunted. 
People who had passed the house late at night, 
long after all lights bad been put out, asserted 
they heard a sound of muffled crying, and even 
occasional shrieks. The young woman who had 
been Bequet’s last servant had died in the house, 
and there were a few hints that she might have 
been the victim of foul play. Some believed 
that the mysterious shricks might be connected 
with her unquiet spint. 

All this was more than enough to arouse 
Claude's) suspicion, and he instructed ‘t The 
Ferret ” to amuse himself by looking into affairs 
at My Uncle in his idle moments. 

The final result of ‘‘ The Ferret's ” investiga- 
tions was a magistrate’s order to have the body 
of the young woman exhumed. ‘This was done, 
but the post-mortem furnished no evidence 
whatever that she had died any other than 
a natural death. No definite charge could there- 
fore be made against Bequet. 

Such a negative result by no means satisfied 
“The Ferret.” His instinct, which was seldom 
at fault, assured him that Bequet was not the 
innocent man he would like to appear. For the 
next year, whenever his duties in Paris permitted, 
he haunted the neighbourhood of My Uncle 
in all sorts of disguises. During one of these 
flying visits Bequet suddenly died. 

The only other occupant of the inn at the time 
was Bequet’s servant, the wife of a day labourer 
named Lebreton. The couple, who had never been 
on very good terms with one another, had 
practically separated since the woman had be- 
come maid-of-all-work at the inn. 

When Bequet’s death was announced, however, 
Lebreton went to My Uncle to see his wife. 
She met him at the door and refused to allow him 
inside. She had had quite sufficient experience 
of married life, she said, on the wages of a 
labourer. Bequet had left the house to her by his 
will, and she intended henceforth to live there by 
herself. 

A discussion arose, and Lebreton, though a 
simple, honest, hard-working man, eventually lost 
his temper, and forced his way into the house. 

Follewed by his protesting wife, he went up- 
stairs to the room on the first floor, in which the 
dead man’s body, covered by a sheet, lay on the 
bed. The quarrel, begun at the door, continued 
more vehemently than ever. 
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Suddenly from the bed there came a long, low 
moan. 

Lebreton, naturally, was startled. As for his 
wife, she proved equal to the occasion. 

“ T knew this would happen,” she exclaimed, 
excitedly. ‘‘ You are disturbing my dead master’s 
rest. His spirit is protesting against your presence 
here. He will not be at peace again until you 
have left the house and I am free to carry out 
his last wishes.” 

Lebreton looked at his wife suspiciously. He 
was half inclined to think that his ears had 
deceived him. On the other hand, vague memories 
recurred to him of the stories whispered about 
My Uncle. Not without many misgivings, he 
approached the bed and timidly raised the 
sheet a little. There could be no doubt about it ; 
Bequet was really dead. 

Replacing the sheet again carefully, he turned 
to his wife to reply to the taunts she was pouring 
down on him, when again from the bed there came 
that strange moaning sound, much more pro- 
longed this time. 

Terror now got the better of Lebreton. With- 
out waiting for any further explanation, he dashed 
downstairs and out of the house. To everyone 
he met he announced, in trembling tones, that 
Bequet’s spirit had been speaking to him. 

One of those who heard the man’s extraordinary 
story was ‘“ The Ferret.” His first impulse was 
to put Lebreton down as a simple village idiot, 
but the poor fellow was so obviously sincere, 
and the details he gave were so circumstantial, 
that the detective’s brain quickly jumped to 
certain conclusions. A belief in the supernatural 
is not held in high honour at the Prefecture of 
Police, and ‘“‘ The Ferret” Jeast of all gave 
credence to stories of ghosts. On the other hand, 
he was not indisposed to see potential criminals 
everywhere. On this occasion, at any rate, he 
was sufficiently convinced of his ground to 
telegraph to his chief in Paris, the result being 
that Claude, attended by the faithful Bajasse, 
and accompanied by a respectful posse of police, 
was soon on the spot. 

My Uncle was surrounded, and the woman 
was then summoned, in the name of the law, to 
open the door. As she refused, an entrance had 
to be forced. 

Claude and Rajasse rushed upstairs, followed 
by the woman, to the room where the corpse lay. 
“The Ferret,” who evidently knew exactly what 
he wanted to do, remained below. 

Hardly had the three people entered the room, 
the woman noisily protesting between her sobs 
against such an unwarrantable violation of 
domicile, than there came from the bed another 
moan, very low, but quite distinct. 
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Again the woman began a voluble explanation 
of a disturbed spirit, protesting that it could 
not rest in peace. This time, however, she had 
not her simpleton of a husband to deal with, 
but two of the most experienced police-officers 
in Europe. 

Instead of paying any attention to the woman’s 
lamentations, Claude and Bajasse quickly pulled 
the bed away from the wall and went down on 
hands and knees, carefully examining the floor 
and wainscot. 

Suddenly trom below there came a shout of 
triumph from “ ‘The Ferret.” 

* Found!” 

Seizing the woman by the shoulders, the two 
men rushed her downstairs between them. 

They discovered * The Ferret” apparently 
engaged in demolishing one of the walls. In 
a few seconds he had pulled all the boards away 
and disclosed a cunningly-concealed recess under 
the staircase. Inside, crouching at the back, 
a human form could be dimly discerned. 

“ There's the ghost!” said “ The Ferret.” 

Only after infinite pains and entreaties was 
the figure induced to come out of its lair. It 
proved to be a girl, clad in indescribable rags, 
and so emaciated as to be little better than 
a living skeleton. Her eyes could not bear the 
light of day, and she had entirely lost the use of 
speech. ‘The only suund she was capable of 
making was a hollow moan. For twenty-four 
months she had suffered this living death, a small 
pittance of food, just sufficient to keep her from 
dying of inanition, being pushed through a small 
opening at intervals. At first she had cried and 
shrieked for release ; then she gradually relapsed 
into a state bordering on idiocy. That she should 
have survived such treatment at all seemed 
almost incredible. : 

The woman naturally was arrested. She made 
a full confession. Some Englishman who was 
interested in the girl’s disappearance, she said, 
had paid Bequet a large sum of money to get rid 
of her without actually murdering her. Bequet, 
whose real name was something quite different, 
had been gamekeeper to the girl’s mother. The 
woman had aided Bequet in his horrid task, and 
had arranged to continue it after his decease 
until death put an end to the victim’s sutfer- 
ings. She was sentenced to six years’ penal 
servitude. 

Not unnaturally, suspicion first fell on the 
Anderson family. who would have benefited so 
largely by the girl’s disappearance, as she alone 
stood between them and the inheritance of 
William Anderson, but it turned out that they 
had no knowledge whatever of the plot, which 
had been invented and carried out solely on his 
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own responsibility by the Irish estate agent, who, 
to avoid arrest, committed suicide. 

And here once more the story—this time so 
far as concerns the official French police—comes 
to a close. 

Several years later, just prior to the outbreak 
of the Franco-Prussian War, Monsieur Claude 
had occasion to visit London. An Englishman 
named Williams had murdered a fellow-country- 
man in the night mail between Calais and 
Boulogne, There were complications in connec- 
tion with the case which it was thought could 
best be cleared up by a persunal visit of the 
Chief of the French Secret Police to Scotland 
Yard. 

All the papers and documents found on Williams 

had been handed over to Monsieur Claude, and 
they were securely packed in his breast-pocket. 
* When asked for his passport at Folkestone 
by the English police, Claude suddenly discovered 
that he had omitted to provide himself with one. 
Not only so, but he realized that he was without 
any papers whatever to establish his identity. 

All this he explained volubly in French, the 
only language he knew. 

His interlocutors knew noth‘ng of any language 
but English, and for some reason best known to 
themselves they jumped to the conclusion that 
they were in presence of a very suspicious person. 
The gesticulating, angry little Frenchman had to 
submit, in spite of his protests, to be searched. 

His pockets proved to be full of papers belong- 
ing to Williams, and the searchers—who must 
have been decidedly lacking in intelligence— 
decided that if he were not actually the murderer, 
Claude was probably an accomplice. Without 
more ado, they clapped a pair of handcuffs on 
him, and eventually packed him off by train to 
London, carefully guarded. 

The feelings of the redoubtable head of the 
French Secret Police may be more easily imagined 
than described. Like all Frenchmen at that time, 
he had heard many strange stories about topsy- 
turvy English methods, but in his wildest dreams 
he had never imagined anything like this. Each 
fresh protest only added to the rigours of his 
captivity. 

Even in London he was subjected to many 
fresh indignities before it dawned upon someone 
in authority that a mistake might have been 
made. 

Abject apologies, naturally, were forthcoming 
in time, and the Chief Commissioner did what he 
could to explain"away the stupidity of his sub- 
ordinates. ‘They were good men, he said, but 
obeyed only rule-of-thumb, and so on, and 
so on. 

Just as Claude was entering the Chief Com- 
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“*There’s the gnost!’ said "The Ferret.” 
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missioner’s room a man left it, who raised his 
hat as he saw the visitor. 

“ Bonjour, Monsieur Claude !” 

Claude returned the grecting, though he had 
no idea who the man was. Many people recognize 
a public functionary who to him are quite 
unknown, 

“'That’s a countryman of yours,” said the 
Commissioner, greeting his colleague, cordially, 
“An excellent fellow he is, too. He is a servant 
in a very rich family here, and has just been 
seeing me on their behalf about a small matter.” 

By the following morning Claude had lost all 
recollection of this trifling incident. 

Among his letters was one that puzzled him 


not a little. The writer, a well-known baronet, . 


asked him as a very great personal favour to do 
him the honour of staying for a weck, or as long 
as he could, at his country house. a comparatively 
short distance from London. ‘The baronet said 
he would take no denial. His wife, too, he added, 
was equally anxious to have Monsieur Claude 
as their guest, and was looking forward with the 
greatest impatience to renewing her acquaintance 
with him. 

“ Renewing her 
Claude to himself. 
mean by that ? 
before.” 

More mystified than ever by the strange things 
that were happening to him in this land of fogs, 
Claude wrote accepting the invitation, and two 
days later took train for his host’s house. 

It turned out to be a noble mansion, but what 
was his astonishment when the door was opened 
to him by the man he had passed as he entered 
the Chief Commissioner’s office at Scotland Yard. 

Before he had time to reflect, however, a smiling, 
radiant figure came eagerly towards him, seized 
both his hands, wrung them warmly, and then 
actually kissed him. 

“Decidedly England is a very mysterious 
place,” said the Frenchman to himself. 

He looked hard at the lady. She was quite 
young, very pretty, and dressed in a manner 


acquaintance ?”” repeated 
“What can they possibly 
I have never heard of her 


that even a critical Parisian might approve of. 
“What!” she said, speaking in perfect French, 
her eyes dancing with merriment. ‘‘ Do vou 
really mean to say you don’t recognize me ? ” 

“No, madame, I do not,” he replied ; ‘“‘ but 
I am not the less flattered and overwhelmed by 
such a kind reception.” 

“ Fie, sir! I really thought Monsieur le Chef 
de la Police Secréte would have a better memory 
for faces. ‘Try again. Prove to me that you are 
as clever as people say you are.” 

* Madame, at the risk of losing myself for ever 
in your estimation, I must confess myselt at 
fault.” : 

* Let me assist you. Take your memory back 
a few vears. Did you not notive who opened the 
door to you—Lebreton. the man who used to 
be at Fontainebleau 2) Don't you recollect a very, 
very miserable little girl you once rescued 2” 

“Good heavens!” said Claude, stupefied. 
“Vou are not a 

“ Indeed Lam, though, but I am a little better 
lodged to-day than I was in that awful place. 
It makes me shudder even to speak about it. 
But let me introduce you to my husband. He 
has heard all about you, and is likewise dying to 
thank vou.” 

The visitor was greeted by the baronet with 
hardly less warmth than his wife had displayed, 
and for the next week Claude, as he himself 
declares, was given the time of his life in one of 
England’s stateliest homes. 

It would he indiscreet to relate how the little 
heiress, rescued from a miserable death at 
Fontainebleau, became the wife of an English 
baronet ; the events are far too recent. Those, 
however, who like to trace the devious workings 
of Fate have ample food for speculation in 
observing how, in the third generation, almost one 
hundred years after the first meeting of William 
Anderson and Catherine Burthé at the Féte of 
the Federation, Catherine’s granddaughter was 
destined to be made happy by an Englishman. 
Thus was compensation made for poor Catherine 
Eurthé’s wrecked life. - 
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A Novel Remedy for Submarines—Plants That Grow on Telegraph- Wires—Hair-Dressing 
Extraordinary, etc. 


— was my privilege,” writes a reader, “to 

travel recently on a steamer bound trom an 
: American port to the Panama Canal. Most 

of the crew were Chinese. We had hardly 

left the coast behind us when one of the 

Celestials appeared on deck with a long 
string of ordinary American fire-crackers. With a grin he 
proceeded to fix them up, ready to fire. Being somewhat 
surprised at this manceuvre, I approached the man and 
asked him if he was celebrating some Chinese holic 
festival. ‘ Fire-crackers drive away evil spirits, submarin 
and storms,’ he said. ‘No fire-crackers, lose ship: fire- 
crackers, save ship.” I subsequently learnt from the mate 
that this was a common Chinese custom, and was carried 
out on all ships that had Chinamen among their crews. 
The ‘Chinks ’ believe that these firework displays protect 
the ship from every peril of the sea. Presently there was 
the report of miniature explosions as the crackers were 
set alight. Hundreds of them must have been fired. 
I managed to get a snapshot of one bunch before it was 


novel dy for the submari ¢ — The Chinese believe 
dal Bre-rackers. i you only explode enoush of them, ate a sovereign 
safeguard against evil spirits, submarines, and storms. 


People in Havana who have unwanted children can place them in 

this opening in the wall, when they sre adopted by the Sisters of 

the institution —Scme of the city’s mo:t prosperous men received 
their upbringing here. 


Photo, by A.W. Cutler, 


lit. As I was leaving the gangway at Panama the young 
Chinaman who had fired the crackers stepped forward 
to take my bag. When I expressed pleasure at our safe 
arrival, he grinned once more, and remarked that fire: 
crackers always drove away submarines. It sounded 
delightfully simple. though Iam afraid it would be hard 
to convince the Admiralties of the Allies that herein lies 
a solution to the submarine menace.” 

A whole series of romances could be written round the 
strange little opening in the wall below the iron-barred. 
window shown in the above photograph. Through this 
little receptacle infants enter Havana’s great crphan 
asylum at La Beneficencia. Parents. guardians, and ¢ thers 
d as of getting rid of infants place them within the 
box: ike compartment, which is really a stile. They then 
give the stile a turn, which has the effect of ringing a bell 
1 the building, announcing to the Sister on duty the 
advent of another little foundling. The identity of the 
person who brings the child is never known, and every 
infant deserted in this way is nourished and cared for by 
the kindly Sisters. Some of Havana's most prosperous 
citizens were brought up in this institution. One is not 
surprised, therefore, to learn that the former foundlings 
contribute generously to the upkeep of the hospital that 
succoured them when they were helpless. 


trouble. 


In some parts of Mexico certain kinds of r plants 7 
abound. ‘lhese curious growths are never attached to 
the soil in any way. but rely for their moisture on 
the atmosphere. The above photograph shows the 
manner in which one kind, known as“ Spaniard's 
Beard ” (Tillandsia usneoides), attaches itself to te’ephone- 
wires. Very often the growth becomes a positive nuisance, 
and it is necessary to send men to clear it away. The 
“ Spaniard’s Beard ” has no proper leaves, and in appear- 
ance is simply a mass of green-grey threads. Where it 
grows in great abundance, as it frequently does on tree- 
trunks in damp forests, the material is col ected and used 
for packing, stuffing pillows, and so on. The photograph 
is by favour of the Telephone Review. 

The photograph below depicts one of the “ widow monu- 
ments ” to be seen in certain parts of China. When one 
remembers the immemorial position of woman in the East, 
where she is regarded as little more than the servant of 
her husband, it seems strange to suddenly stumble 
across a towering, graceful structure, and to learn that 


A Chinese * widow monument.” erected to the memory of a 
wile who did not marry again. 


“Spaniard’s Beard,” a strange plant that grows on telegraph-wires and often causes 
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it was erected to the memory of a 
woman. These Chinese memorial 
arches usually proclaim the faithful- 
ness of the wives of the mandarins. 
Let us suppose that a mandarin 
dies and leaves behind a young 
widow with a son. The widow does 
not marry again, but devotes herself 
to the upbringing of the son. The 
lad, when he grows up, often erects 
a monument to the memory of his 
mother’s faithfulness to his dead 
father. The one seen in our photo- 
graph was taken at Hu Chou, a 
village near Soochu. Like most 
others of its kind it is in the form 
of a gateway or arch, surmounted 
by graceful, pagoda’ like roofs. 
These structures are always erected 
outside towns and villages, never 
inside, and often cost a great deal 
of money. 

It wouldseem that the South African 
native has little to learn in the art of 
hairdressing, for he can—and does— 


S. O'Connor. 


to. by Ay 


weave the most extraordinary creations upon his crown, 
as fashion or circumstances may dictate. The Mashukwl- 
umbwe tribesmen, for instance, who dwell in the northern 
parts of Rhodesia, resort to a most curious form of head 
dress on certain festive occasions. This, as will be seen 
from our photograph, consists of a towering erection some 
two feet in height. When the young bloods desire to orna- 
ment themselves in this fashion. they repair to the tribal 
hairdresser who, with a fearsome mixture of red clay, 
oil, buffalo hair, and shells, builds up for them a fantastic 
and strange headgear. So skilfully are these towering 
creations constructed that they remain in place throughout 
the most violent exercises. 
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E could not know, standing there in his bare 
feet and his rough clothes, with his little 
schooling, that kings would do him honor 

when he died, and that all men who read would 
mourn a friend. 


He could not dream that one day his work would 
stand in Chinese, in Russian, in many languages he 
could not read—and from humble doorman to 

fs proudest emperor, all would be gladdened at his 
coming. 


He could not know that through it all he would 
remain as simple, as democratic, as he was that — Prontispicce to A 
day as a boy on the Mississippi. ‘of Mark Twain" 


MARK TWAIN 


He made us laugh, so that we had no Because he was of high 
time to see that his style was sublime, brave intellect, because he 
that he was biblical in simplicity, that humor jeep and 

| he was to America another Lincoln in the human heart, 


spirit. he had struggled with life, he was a great 


man. So his works are great. 


To us, he was just Mark Twain—well- 
beloved, one of ourselves, one to laugh 
one to go to 


ow he is gone, The Great American 


the trenchant pen is still, 
ous spirit is still with us. 
smile will live forever. 
eternal. 


The road ahead of that boy on the river 

: bank was a hard one. Before “ Mark 
Twain, a distinguished, 
white-haired man, and the 

! eee of England walked and 


He was American, He had the ideal- 
Americ .— the humor, the kindli- 
toward a bigger thing 
his work we find all 
diculous in.“ Huckle- 
to the sublime of 
erene and 

as lofty as Joan 
0 coud 


ar 
lovely beauty « 
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ed together, his path was write rch 
= a trouble. It was a | Novels Essays Hackicherr P 
truly American story—a small Short Stories “Joan of Arc” 
beginning—little schooling— Travel Humor ili 
good humor—and final, s! History laughter are 


ing, astounsling success. genius will never die. 
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THE SIX SKULLS. 


eA Sequel to “In the Grip of the Hip Sings.” 
By WALTER G. PATTERSON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY G, IIENRY EVISON. 


Some months ago we published a very remarkable narrative, “In the Grip of the Hip Sings,” by 
Mr. W. G. Patterson. It described how the Author, when quite a young man, in Butte, Montana, * 
U.S.A., found himself compelled to join a lawless Chinese tong, or secret society, known as the 
Hip Sings, and thereafter led a sort of Jekyll and Hyde existence—a respectable business man by 
day, an accomplice of Chinese criminals by night, with the fear of a dreadful death always 
banging over him as the penalty for disobedience. Mr. Patterson set forth his nightmare experiences 
with the Hip Sings, his final attempt to escape from them, and the manner in which they tracked 
him down and punished him by shooting into his back a poisoned dart that left him a physical wreck 
for many years, with a permanently paralyzed right arm. Though warned that he was taking 
serious risks in publishing his story, Mr. Patterson was anxious to give it to the world in order to 
clear up certain parts of his life that were obscure to his friends, but every precaution was taken 
to prevent his present location being discovered. Nevertheless, soon after the publication of the 
“Hip Sing” story—which created a sensation both in England and in America—the Author received 
a parcel, bearing the San Francisco postmark, which contained a human skull! Painted on the 
forehead was his -old Chinese tong name—" Yet Sho"! Was it a warning, or was it sent as a 
joke by someone who knew the story of his connection with the Chinese? This narrative is the 
explanation—the story of. an amazing persecution that has been going on intermittently for 
something like twenty-five years. 


I. 


reported open to the ranch, a hundred and twenty 
miles south. . 

It was to be brought home to me before I 
returned from this trip that ‘‘ the eye of a Hip 


SURING the long immunity from Hip 
Sing demands upon my time that 

f followed the raid on Chinatown. by 

# the infuriated Butte miners, and the 


" resultant jailing of a large number of 
my “ blood-brothers,”* I seized the opportunity 
to visit the ranch of a friend up in the Glacier 
Park country of North-Western Montana, a 
property since taken over by my son. 

It was well into the month of May when I 
started north, but I learned by telegraph that 
the mountain passes I should have to negotiate 
from either Shelby or Kalispell, Montana—the 
shortest routes to the ranch—were still packed 
deep with snow, so I took a roundabout route 
vid Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, whence a trail was 


*See “In the Grip of the Hip Sings,” November, 1916.—Ev, 
Vol. xxxix.-31, 


Sing would always be upon me” (one of the 
Hip Sing leader’s threats), as it never had been 
before. 

Ina hammock swung from the shoulders of two 
stalwart Cree Indians I made the run to the 
ranch in seven days. It is almost incredible 
what ground these expert Indian “ runners ” 
can cover in the daylight hours of a single day. 
Taking an easy “ lope,” hands to hips, they do 
not appear to be travelling rapidly, but once 
started they seldom or never stop between sun- 
rise and sunset, when the night camp is made in 
some spot sheltered from the cold winds. Upon 
at least two of the seven days my bearers made 
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twenty-five miles over a rough trail, in places 
rock-strewn and icy, cutting across gullies formed 
by the spring thaw, and during the last twenty 
miles struggling through passes in the foot-hills 
of the great Glacier range, fifteen to twenty feet 
deep in treacherous, crust-topped snow. 

Close behind us ran a second pair of Crees, 
“packing”? on their powerful backs blankets, 
provisions, a few crude culinary utensils, and 
other necessaries. 

At the ranch I found my friends very glad to 
see me. ‘They knew nothing of€my Hip Sing 
affiliations, but were solicitous for my apparently 
worn-out condition and insistent that I should 
remain on the ranch, with its health-giving air 
and out-of-door life, until I had regained my 
former robust health. 

My first two weeks at the big two thousand 
seven hundred acre ranch were most enjoyable. 
It was, and is, a large cow-ranch, about one-third 
““ under water,” by which I mean ditch-irrigated. 
The spring “ round-up” was in full swing, and 
sunrise each morning found me astride a wiry 
little cow-pony, riding with the “ boys ” to some 
distant part of the ranch. I could ride in those 
days ; now I am well pleased that I can still walk. 

From the first day I commenced to pick up. 
The bite in the air of the high plateaux starts one’s 
blood circulating, and gives one a new interest 
in living. 

What with passing several hours daily in the 
saddle, devoting the balance of my time to hunt- 
ing deer, bear, and the nimble and clusive 
“ jack-rabbit,” or whipping the mountain streams 
for the famous speckled trout ; what with gather- 
ing around huge bonfires of an evening with the 
cowboys to sing rollicking songs, punctuated at 
intervals with a fusillade of shots from their 
ever-ready ‘‘ six-guns,” to get early to bed, to 
sleep the dreamless sleep of healthy exhaustion, 
undisturbed by Hip Sing nightmares, it is small 
wonder that the end of the two weeks found me 
a new man. 

I forgot at times that there were such things 
as Hip Sings. I laughed at the idea that I had 
ever taken them so seriously. My nervous system 
was normal once more. 

However, I laushed too soon. One day toward 
noon, at the beyinning of my third weck at the 
ranch, four of our cowboys, who had been up 
the north trail looking for ‘‘ mavericks ’* and 
lost cattle, came riding slowly through the main 
ranch gate, the two men in the lead each support- 
ing in front of him what appeared to be the limp 
form of a human being. 

‘They rode over to the bunk-house, around which 


* Unbranded calves and young steers. 


Y They are anybody's 
Property until they are “ roped” and branded. 
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a crowd of the other cowboys were gathered. 
myself amongst them. We were staring open- 
mouthed at the new-comers and their mysterious 
burdens. ‘Ihe latter’s heads had fallen upon 
their breasts, so that we could not see their faces ; 
they were apparently “all in.” I noticed, how- 
ever, that in spite of their apparent weakness 
each of them clung tightly to a large bundle laid 
across his lap and done up in blue “ denim ” 
cloth. 

““Where’d you rope ’em, Sandy? Who are 
they, anyhow ? ” one of our crowd asked, wonder- 
ingly, as the two riders dropped from their 
saddles and proceeded to help down their living 
freight. 

“ Couple of half-dead Chinks,” replied one of 
the men. “ We pulled ’em out of a snow-bank 
eight or ten miles up the trail. Must ’a’ been 
without grub for a couple o’ weeks. Nothin’ 
to ’em but bones and yaller hide and pig-tails. 
We fed the pair of ’em a full pint of good liquor 
before we could induce them to come alive.” 

The strangers’ hats fell off as they were lifted 
to the ground and braced up in sitting positions 
against the front of the bunk-house. They were 
Chinamen all right, but woefully emaciated. 
Again I noted carelessly that they kept death- 
grips on the two bundles which they had clung 
to tenaciously when lifted off the ponies’ backs. 

The good-natured ‘“ cookee ” hurried to bring 
them some hot beef broth and poured it, a little 
at a time, down their throats. They smacked 
their lips, opened their eyes, and stared vacantly 
about them. The “‘ cookee” brought them a 
bowl of boiled rice and a table-spoon. They 
looked longingly at the rice, but seemed not to 
know how to manipulate the spoons. He was a 
wise little “ cookee,” and had seen Chinamen 
eat before, so he brought each of them a second 
spoon and the problem was solved. They 
promptly seized the spoons by their bowls, made 
chop-sticks of the handles, and shovelled in the 
rice like famished wolves. 

The pair were all right the next day ; food and 
rest had quite restored them. They were given 
a small cabin to live in by themselves, invited by 
the hospitable ranch-owner to “ stick around ” 
until the southern passes were open, if they 
desired to move on, or, if they preferred, they 
might remain on the ranch, where he would find 
them some work to do. “ Cookee” bade them 
to get in line at meal hours. That they were 
contraband Chinks, recently from China, who 
had tried to find their way alone from the Canadian 
side down into the States, I had early concluded. 
The fact that they seemed to know but little 
English—and of the “ pidgin ” variety at that— 
strengthened me in this opinion. But the facility 


with which they learned to know what “ cookee ” 
meant when he sang out “ Grub-pile,”’ to indicate 
that meals were ready, showed that at least they 
were keen observers. 

They were a surly couple. They kept mostly 
to themselves in their cabin, or wandered off 
together about the ranch. Somehow I didn’t 
like their looks. I had no reason to suspect thac 
they were particularly interested in me, but I 
didn’t fancy the cold glitter I detected at times 
in their eyes when I happened to encounter 
them. It reminded me too strongly of my old 
friends the two Butte priests. I tried them several 
times with the secret sign of the Hip Sings, but 
they merely stared vacuously at me, or passed on 
without seeming to notice me. Apparently, how- 
ever, they were quite as undemonstrative toward 
the other men, and I attributed their churlish- 
ness to the feeling of suspicion and fear with 
which contraband Chinese emigrants regard all 
white men upon their first arrival in the country 
where they are taboo. They probably saw in 
each man on the ranch a potential Revenue 
officer, against whom they would have been 
specially warned. 

They were exceedingly close-mouthed about 
themselves. No one could cajole them into telling 
the story of their experiences, where they had 
come from, how they had come to wander on to 
the trail to the ranch, nor whither they were 
bound. Neither the ranch-owner, the ‘‘ cookee,” 
nor the cowboys who had saved their lives could 
wheedle a word out of them, though they ques- 


“The glitter in their leering eyes convinced me that they had been drinking in every word I had uttered.” 
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tioned them in the most diplomatic “ pidgin ” 
at their command. “ Me no savvy,” was the 
nearest approach to information anyone could 
secure from the pair, and when a Chinaman says 
that a white man might as well throw up his 
hands in despair. 

This, however, only confirmed my belief that 
the pair were fresh arrivals from China, making 
an illegal entry into the United States. Through 
what combination of circumstances they had 
been induced to undertake the long and hazardous 
journey over the unknown trails to the south, of 
course, I did not know. 

My confidence that I had solved the identity 
of the two strangers was soon to be rudely 
shattered. One morning, about a week after the 
arrival of the Chinamen at the ranch, I stood at 
the bars of the horse-corral talking to one of the 
cowboys who was sizing up the ponies in the 
enclosure, preparatory to roping his selection for 
the day’s mount. 

He had asked me when I was expecting to retum 
to Butte ; he had a sister there, and wanted to 
send her some money. ‘There were no regular 
postal facilities between the ranch and the out- 
side world while the passes were deep with snow,’ 
and he saw in me a handy messenger. The normal, 
healthful life I was living on the ranch, with its 
freedom from Hip Sing worries, where I was no 
longer the puppet of a pack of slant-eyed Chinese, 
had almost decided me not to return to Butte. 
I intimated as much to my friend the cowboy, 
adding, in a half joking way, that I was going to 
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strike the “* old man ’—as the ranch-owner was 
affectionately designated by the * boys “= for a 
job as herd rider.“ If he won't hire me.” said 
1, “then I'm going up into the Saskatchewan 
country to take up a little ranch of my own, 
Anyhow, I’m not going back to Butte.” 

As I said this I happened to glance behind me. 
‘The two Chinamen were standing a few feet 
away, partly concealed by the body of a big 
fodder wagon. Despite their pretence that they 
could not understand English, the intent look 
on their yellow faces, their palpable atutude of 
listening, and the glitter in their leering eves 
convinced me that they had been drinking in 
every word I had uttered. 

At the moment I couldn't conceive why my 
remarks should interest them. I couldn’t under- 
stand why they should have pretended not to 
understand English. But. I reflected, what 
Anglo-Saxon ever did understand the workings 
of the Oriental mind? I did not as yet suspect 
the truth of the matter, [ still believed them to 
be simply a pair of suspicious Chinese contra- 
bands, who. like most of their class, secretly 
regarded white people as their inferiors. 

I caught a pony and joined my cowboy friend 
for a ride out to the branding-camp, and in an 
hour or two had forgotten all about the episode 
with the Chinamen. 

‘Towards noon | started back to the ranch 
house alone. I had eaten breakfast that morning 
at six o'clock, and I was fecling the pangs of 
healthy hunger. About half a mile from my 
destination, having given my pony a hard ride, 
I was jogying along at a gentle gait through a 
narrow and rather deep ravine. 

Suddenly the two Chinamen = sprang from 
behind a pile of rock a few vards ahead of me, 
and stationed themselves directly in my path. 
They waved their arms as a signal for me to 
stop. 

Wondering what they could want. T reined my 
pony in sharply and leaned forward in the saddle 
to listen to what they had to say 

“Whitee man breakee leg come see.” said 
one of them, pointing toward a break in the wall 
of the ravine a short distance ahead. 

Unsuspicious of treachery, believing that one 
of the cowboys might have been thrown by a 
fractious pony and injured. or had met with 
some other accident. I unhesitatingly sprang from 
my saddle. dropped the reins to the ground, 
“ puncher ” fashion, so that the educated little 
“cavuse ” should understand he was to remain 
where he was until my retum, and followed 
the Chinamen. 

My knowledge of Chinese wiles, their cruel 
natures and utter lack of sympathy, should have 
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warned me that when a pair of them assumed 
the rdle of Good Samaritans, it was time for me to 
be sceptical. But I had thoughts only for the 
injured cowboy I supposed 1 was hurrying to 
assist. 

The two yellow men led me through the break 
in the wall and up the precipitous bed of a dry 
stream to the top of the blutf. 

They pointed to a clump of cottonwoods, and 
I hurried after them in that direction. 

Once in the shade of the trees, I commenced 
to look about me for a sight of the ‘ whitee 
man” with the fractured limb. I saw no one. 

My guides, who thus far had kept several 
paces in front of me, suddenly fell back to my 
side. 

* Where’s the man ?” I asked, curtly. 

In response each of them seized me by an 
arm. 

“No manee. Want talkee you.” said the 
Chinaman on my right. ‘The comer of his mouth 
curled in a cruel grimace, exposing his opium- 
yellowed teeth. 

I stared into the glittering eves of each of them 
alternately. I must have been unusually dense 
that day, for even vet I had no idea what caused 
the yellow rascals’ interest in me. I’d a notion 
they were half-crazed with “ hop ” (opium). 

“You ¢o long way plitty soonee, no go backee 
Butte.” the one on my right asserted rather 
than asked. 

“Look here. friend.” I parried, somewhat 
irrelevantly, “ for a man who doesn’t savvy 
English, vou’re a good guesser at conversations 
you overhear. * ’s it to you, anyway, 


But what's 
where J go. or don't go? You must have been 
smoking opium—hitting up the hop.” 

I shook their hands off my arms impatiently, 
and shoved them away from me with my open 
palms. 

They scowled = malevolently and sprang 
toward me again. ‘The one who was acting as 
spokesman gave me the Hip Sing sign. 

“Li Gow make watch—no letee you yo 
where no can find,” he spat out, angrily,“ Him 
catchee you go lone hide. Sendee Wang Li, 
sendee me—-tellee you comee back Butte.” 

“ How thoughtful !”” 1 muttered, with ironical 


politeness, through clenched teeth. ‘‘ Well, 
now you've delivered your —message—what 
NEXti2 2? 


* You comee Butte—plitty soon ? ” asked my 
interlocutor.“ Li Gow say must come.” 

“That's twice you've said that. You tell 
Li Gow to go hang.” 

I was ching the two men’s pistol-arms 
closely, They had sidled up close to me. 
I knew they were armed, as a matter of course. 


I never “packed” pocket-weapons myself, 
except when I saw special occasion for it. On 
a remote cow-ranch, sealed in by impassable 
snow-drifts, among friends, I had seen no such 
need. 

I had no idea the Chinamen intended that 
I should start for Butte with them afoot. As 
we should travel, it was a matter of seven hun- 
dred miles, or thereabouts. ‘The cunning rascals 
knew I was unarmed—had probably been 
watching every move of mine since their arrival 
at the ranch. ‘They had merely aimed to take 
me off my guard with the message from Li Gow, 
scare me out of my notion of going farther away, 
and persuade me to return to the big mining- 
camp with them once the passes were open. 

Carelessly I picked up a stout cudgel of 
cottonwood from the ground. I stood “‘ balanc- 
ing” it in my hand in a seemingly preoccupied 
manner, the while I kept my eyes steadily 
upon the fellows’ movements. 

I saw pistols drop into their hands from their 
voluminous blouse-sleeves. I struck the weapon 
from the grasp of the talkative Chink with my 
club, but realized at once that his companion 
had me covered, his weapon held close to my 
head. They had both closed in, so that 1 
could not swing the club again. 

I am not sure whether the Chinaman would 
have fired or not ;_ but both men were certainly 
very angry. The glint in their eyes spelt murder 
if ever anything did. 

Possibly I should have been killed then and 
there had not a score or so of the “ boys ” from 
the branding-camp come dashing up the bluff 
on their ponies at that very moment. 

‘They had run across my pony standing like 
a statue where I had left him in the ravine, 
and had seen the impress of my riding-boots 
in the soft earth leading to the break in the 
wall, accompanied by other footsteps. Cow- 
boys are nothing if not inquisitive, so they 
proceeded to find out what it all meant. 

They took in the situation at a glance once 
they reached the edge of the “ park.” With 
the cowboy “ war-cry ”—than which there is 
no more terrible sound known to me in the 
category of vocal noises—they urged their 
ponies toward us. The Chinamen tried to 
run for it. 

I have seen some beautiful exhibitions of 
“roping” in my day, but never anything 
quite the equal to the manner in which those 
“ punchers ” roped the two thoroughly-terrified 
Chinese. Each of the yellow rascals had three 
or four ropes fastened to different parts of his 
body and bound about him. They were trussed 
up much in the fashion of Egyptian mummies, 
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My cowboy friends were quite determined 
to string their captives up to the limbs of a 
cottonwood and leave them there; but I told 
them a story which I improvised for the occasion, 
to the effect that I myself had been the chief 
offender in the affair with the Chinamen. ‘They 
had sprung from the rocks in front of my pony 
in the narrow ravine, I said, taking both myself 
and the animal so much by surprise that I 
had been thrown. I had chased the “ pig- 
tails ” up the bluff afoot and seized a club with 
the intention of beating them, but they had 
succeeded in getting the “drop” on me. I 
asserted that they were more frightened than 
vicious. s 

My story caused the cowboys to hesitate, 
though they were plainly disappointed at being 
cheated of their “ fun.” 

“ Anyhow,” said one of those who had done 
the roping, ‘‘ they’re heathen Chinee, and they 
deserve something just for that. S’posin’ we 
only let ‘em up and down a couple or three 
times, till they see the error of their ways, 
and then shoo ’em off the ranch ?” 

I promptly vetoed this notion, in so far as the 
half-hanging was concerned, but agreed that it 
might not be a bad idea to “ shoo” the China- 
men off the ranch. I didn’t wish to see them 
injured; they had simply been obeying the 
order of Li Gow. I had had to do that myself 
several times and could sympathize with them. 
It was now June ; the warm rains were starting, 
and I had little doubt that the pair could get 
through the south pass without much difficulty. 
One or two days’ travel would bring them to 
a spur of the Great Northern railroad, over which 
I was confident they could steal rides to Kalis- 
pell, where they would find friends. 

The boys unfastened the ropes, told the China- 
men to start south, and “ keep going.” ‘They 
followed the yellow men for some distance, 
their ponies on a lope and the Chinks running 
for their lives. The fun-loving ‘“ punchers ” 
Iet loose their awe-inspiring ‘ war-cry,”’ pre- 
tended they were going to ride the fleeing couple 
down, and fired a parting salvo over their heads 
from their “ six-guns.” 

After this incident I hoped I had seen the 
last of them. I fully believed I had. But no 
plain American, cowboy or otherwise, has ever 
yet beaten a Chinaman in a game of wits. 

I went back to my happy ranch-life, unworried 
by thoughts of Li Gow, or fear of reprisals for 
having helped to “ turn down” his emissaries. 
Seven hundred miles separated us, and I was 
surrounded by friends. Once again I proceeded 
to forget the Hip Sings. 

But the Fates decreed otherwise. 
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The second day after the disappearance of 
the Chinamen the ‘ cookee”’ reported that 
the store-house had been robbed overnight of 
a quantity of provisions. The night following 
disturbances were heard in the vicinity of the 
poultry-pens. It was all attributed to prowling 
mountain lions, until the imprint of bare human 
feet was discovered in the wet earth 
about the pens by some of the cowboys. 

No good guess was made as to the 
owners of the feet. No one thought of 
the possibility of the prints being made 


by the two Chinese who had last been seen 
moving rapidly south, apparently scared out of 
their senses. 

The fourth night after I had seen the yellow 
men chased off the ranch, when I went to retire 
and threw down the blankets on my bed, a rattle- 
snake—the real Rocky Mountain diamond-back, 


the deadliest reptile in North 
America—glided from between 
them and thumped down to 
the floor ! 

It was perhaps five to six 
feet in length. I thought at 
the time it was much larger, 
very much larger, but I was 
excited. 
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“| have seen some beautiful exhibitions of ‘roping’ in my day, 
but never anything quite the equal to the manner in which those 
punchers the two thoroughly-terrified Chinese.” 


I gave it no time to coil; I seized a chair, 
struck at it, and killed it. The nearest window 
stood open, and the snake went out that way. 

I had no idea how the reptile got into my 
second-storey room and snuggled itself down 
between the warm blankets. I was sure a snake 
couldn’t climb up the sheer side of a house. 
That was the most brilliant conclusion I arrived 
at. It didn’t occur to me that the two China- 
men had anything to do with it. 

When, however, three nights later, I again 
turned down the blankets on my bed to find a 
grinning skull on one of the pillows, where the 
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blankets had been drawn high to conc. i 
I had the glimmering of a suspicion that \ ang 
Li and his amiable companion were still hanging 
about the ranch. 

The decoration across the brow of this par- 
ticular death-head varied the usual legend. 
It was the Cantonese equivalent of ‘‘ Remember 
your oath.” 

A few days later, after much painful thinking, 
I decided I might just as well go back to Butte. 
There was no escaping my cunning blood-brothers, 
it seemed, in any such crude fashion as simply 
running away and trying to lose myself. 

‘The first objects I took real notice of upon 
entering the Great Northern train outside the 
south pass were the two Chinamen ! 

They grinned cheerfully at me, and I am proud 
to say that I had the sense of humour sufficiently 
developed to grin back. 

I had no idea then how the resourceful rascals 
had managed to introduce the snake and the 
human skull into my room. I have no idea 
yet. I did, however, deduce that the skull 
was a part of the contents of one of the mysterious 
bundles they had brought with them, 


(To be concluded.) 
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THE REFORMATION 


‘By DON ALL 


An amusing story from Australia. 


MACLEAN. 


All names of persons and places, of course, have been 


changed, but the moving narrative here set forth is substantially true. 


ETERTOWN—a_ popular Australian 
seaside resort—is a village of some 
half-dozen boarding- houses, cuddling 
up to the breast of a big sandhill, 
which slopes down into a valley. At 
the foot of the slope Curdie’s River roars its 
way into the sea in winter-time, but in summer 
the sea and sand conspire together and build 
a bar across the mouth, which dams the river 
back and sends it sprawling over the low-lying 
country adjacent, forming a broad, shallow 
lake known as Curdic’s Inlet. 

Petertown is one of the ugliest places to be 
found anywhere by the © long wash of Austra- 
lasian Seas.” It is bare in summer, bleak in 
winter, and windy at all times. In the rival 
village of Port Cameron it is that in rough 
weather the residents of Petertown put screws 
in their scalps to keep their hair from being 
blown off, and in hot weather they get the whites 
of their eyes sunburnt. However this may be 
(and 1 am not denying it), Petertown exercises 
a strange fascination over ull who yo there. and 
it invariably happens that, having once fallen 
beneath its spell, people are enslaved by it for 
ever, and return as the swallows do, though 
a little later in the vear. 

The rush of visitors is greatest at Christmas- 
time. and when Christmas falls on a Sunday 
the Saturday which precedes it is a day to be 
remembered. It is fourteen) miles through 
forest and sand from Petertown to the railway 
station at ‘Timboon, and visitors are usually 


brought down in big open brakes, but on such a 
yoas I have indicated the numbers are so 
sat that special measures have to be adopted, 
and everything on wheels within a wide radius 
oned and placed upon the road. 
vthing, also, in the similitude of harness 
is pressed into service: and as to horseflesh— 
well, beggars cannot be choosers, and conse- 
quently, from McGinness’s moth-eaten chestnut 
down to Jimmy Bagshaw’s half-broken filly, 
biting and kicking at everything within reach, 
all are cadyed, hired, or even bought, to do 
service at this stirring time. 

But the story I have to tell is not of horses, 
but of harness, and of a coach-driver of rough 
and roaring habit, named Allerday—William 
Allerday—" Bill” to his face, but always spoken 
of behind his back as * Gentle Annie,” though 
for what reason I have not been able to dis- 
cover, 

Of “Gentle Annie’s” skill with horses none 
who had seen him steer a team of five through 
the intricacies of the forest “ever entertained 
a doubt. and those visitors who had known him 
longest were wont to greet him at the station 
with respect, not to say reverence, and to tell to 
new-comers marvellous tales of his accomplish- 
ments. 

However, in common with some others of 
his. profession, Mr. Allerday had a weakness, 
for, like Mr. Tony Weller, that patron saint of 
coachmen, he had such * wery good powers 
of suction” where liquid refreshment was 
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concerned that at times he was known to take 
rather more than he could carry. Had it not 
been so this tale of mine could never have been 
told. It happened in the year 19— that Christ- 
mas Day fell on a Sunday, and on the preceding 
Friday afternoon “Gentle Annie” set out on 


horseback for Port Cameron. It was an after- 
noon of blistering heat, for the wind was from 
the land, and the quicksilver panting up in the 
neighbourhood of one hundred and ten degrees. 
All the morning Allerday and the coach pro- 
prietor, a furious, red-faced Welshman named 
Jones, had been hard at work collecting, splicing, 
and fitting up the network of harness required 
for the morrow. Much was done with string, 
rivets, and fencing-wire, and a great deal of old 
material that had been condemned as beyond 
repair a year ago was somehow rejuvenated 
and made serviceable for the following day. 
But there was also a quantity of first-class har- 
ness requiring attention, and this was put into 
a bag which “ Gentle Annie” was commanded 
to take forthwith to the saddler at Port Cameron. 
A little later in the day, therefore, the coach- 
driver, mounted on a big, fiery coach-horse, 
Bluey, set out for the saddler’s, adroitly 
balancing the bag before him on the saddle. 

As he rode. out through the gate the boss 
followed, shouting :— 

“Tell ’im he’s gotter fix it up while you wait, 
for there’s about a million people comin’ down 
’ere to-morrer, an’ we'll want every stitch of 


pea 


it at eight o’clock in the mornin’. 


“ Right-o, boss.” ~ 

“ An’ I say—” 

“Wal?” 

“ You'll have to put Bluey up at the pub., 
but there’s no need for you to hang about there 
yourself.” 

“Gentle Annie” eyed his master with quiet 
scorn. “’Adn’t you better write it down for 
me?” he asked, sarcastically. 

“| don’t want any of your blanky insolence, 
Bill,” the fiery one retorted. ‘“‘ You go over to 
Port Cameron and be back ’ere by sundown.” 

“IT don’t want any of your blanky insolence, 
Mr. Jones,” the coach-driver replied, truculently, 
“an’ if you can’t trust me—why, take the 
bloomin’ ’arness over yourself.” 

On an ordinary occasion this would have 
been qufite sufficient to have got ‘“‘ Gentle Annie ” 
his discharge on the spot; but it was mot an 
ordinary occasion. There was a_ five-horse 
coach to be driven through the forest to-morrow. 
It is not everybody who can drive five horses, 
and if “Gentle Annie” were not on hand all 
the arrangements would be in hopeless confusion. 
This Mr. Allerday knew—hence his truculency. 
This Mr. Jones also knew—hence the soft 
answer which turneth away wrath. Never- 
theless his face flamed, rage filled him to burst- 
ing-point, and it was only by a tremendous 
effort of will that he contrived to bottle it up 
and, waving his hand deprecatingly, called 
out :— 

“Now, don’t sit there arguin’ with me, You 
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vo on over to the Port and get back 
sundown.” 

Mr. Allerday rose leisurely in’ his stirrups 
and carefully rearranged the seat of his trousers. 
‘Then, gathering up the rein 
to the bay of harness. he replied. * 
but don't get your hair oif. I'm ne for ie 
sake of the ride—an’ IN be back when IT come.” 

‘The Port Cameron saddler is a kind of hybrid. 
He is not only saddler to the village, but boot- 
maker, sailmaker, and tentmaker—maker of 
anything, in fact, that can be tackled with wax 
and thread. Consequently, he usually has 
more work ov hand than he can possibly manage, 
but being exceedingly optimistic he is ever ready 
to promise anything in reason—-or beyond it. 

Upon his arrival “Gentle Annie” toppled 
his bay off it the saddler’s door and then 
cantered on to the Fish Hook Hotel, where he 
handed Bluey over to the groom in the yard. 
Then, as the ride had awakened in him a con- 
siderable thirst. he stepped into the bar and, 
calling for a“ long sleever.” drank it off quickly 
and hurried back to the shop. ‘There he dragyed 
the bag inside and, swiftly untying the string, 
emptied the contents on the floor, Sorting out 
the various parts, he explained to the saddler- 
cum-bootmaker-sailmaker what was required of 
him. 

“How long will it take you to do it?” he 
inquired when this was done. 

“Oh, about an hour,” the saddler replied, 
optimistically, surveying the harness with judi- 
cial eve. 

“All right: that'll do me,” said “ Gentle 
Annie.” “Vl be back in an hour, but don’t 
you keep me any Jonyer.  There’s about a million 
people comin’ down to-morrer, and we’re up to 
the roots of our eyebrows gettin’ ready for 
?em, an’ I’ve otter be back in a hurry.” 

“Thatll be all right, Bill,” the optimist. re- 
plied, easily, and “Gentle Annie,” | slightly 
sceptical but nevertheless hopeful, returned to 
the public-house to make the most of a tremen- 
dous thirst, an unlimited supply of drink, and 
one short hour. 

At the time appointed he returned to the 
shop overflowing with beer and importance, 
and was not altogether surprised. nor yet 
furiously sorry, to find the saddler had not so 
begun the repairs. He felt it due to 
his po: ition, however, to remonstrate. 

“"Ow’s this?” he demanded, sharply. 


‘ere by 


“Didn't 


you say you would ’ave it all ready in an hour ?” 


“T said about an hour,” the saddler replied, 
with a show of wrath. ‘ Do you think a, man 
is goin’ to fling down everythink ‘e’s doin’, an’ 
disappoint twenty other customers, all to suit 
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you the minute you put your nose inside the 
shop?” 

“Gentle Annie,” in view of a little more iime 
with the congenial souls at the Fish Hook, 
was not disposed to quarrel. 

“Don't agitate yourself, old party.” he said, 
in a conciliatory tone: “TT ain't ticd up to a 
schedule to-day, but, square dinkum, when'll 
you ave it done ?” 

The saddler scratched his head thoughtfully 
with the point of his awl. 

“Well,” he said, calculatingly, 
o’clock.” 

“What time is it now?” 

“Ten minutes past four.” 

“Well, if you’re all ready at five it'll suit my 
time-table to a hair; if 1 leave ’ere then I'll be 
home at sundown.” 

Mutually satisfied, the matter 
remain at that. 

Mr. Allerday was nothing if not punctual. 
Long years of coaching and running to a schedule 
had got him into such a habit of exactness 
that to be on time may be said to have been 
his religion, and. drunk or sober, his mind was 
governed by its settled habit. 

At five o'clock he appeared again, very red 
as regards his face.“ three sheets i in the win 
and with a decided tendency towards irritability. 

“Wot about that ‘arncss now, ole Beeswax ?” 
he demanded, with a dictatorial air, swaying 
in the doorway. 

“ I'm getting on with it,” the saddler answered, 
mildly, ‘ but it ain’t quite finished.” 

“Oh, it ain’t quite finished!” the coach- 
driver echoed, sarcastically. “It ain't quite 
finished. An’ might IT ask ’ow long it will be 
before it zs finished ? ” 

“Arf an hour,” the other replied, shortly. 

“Arf an hour!” “ Gentle Annie ”’ repeated, 
-:> “arf an hour! When I first come 
s to be finished in an hour, and when I 
come back to schedule time it’s not done, but 
it'll be done in another hour. Then I hang 
around another hour, an’ then it ain't done. 
An’ now it’s to be done in ’arf an hour, an’ I 
s’pose when the ‘arf-hour’s up mt 

“Look ’ere,” said the man of many trades, 
rising up in a determined fashion, “ if you don't 
shut up your jaw, and clear outer this, I'll not 
do another bloomin’ tap, an’ you can take your 
rotten rubbish somewhcre else !” 

This was pure bluff, but it was perfectly safe 
because there was no other place within twenty 
miles of Port Cameron where the harness could 
be repaired. and the saddler knew it. ‘‘ Gentle 
Annie” knew it also, and restraining (with a 
great effort) the rising tide of his wrath he 


say five 


yas allowed to 
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contented himself by saying, “ Don’t get your 
ynair off, mister, or you'll ketch a cold in your 
head.” Then he zigzagged slowly back to the 
Fish Hook to drown his anger in the flowing bowl. 
With a punctuality which nearly drove the 
saddler mad, the end of the half-hour found him 
once more swaying in the doorway and drawling 
out his eternal ‘“‘ What about that ’arness ? ” 
“Well, what about it?” the tradesman 


shouted, savagely. “ Ain’t I doin’ my best ?” 
And certainly he looked as though he were. 
The clams were gripped like a vice between his 


“Well, what about it ?* the tradesm 


an shouted, savagely. 
Ain't | dong my : 


st? 


knees, holding in their jaws the hame-tug on 
which he was engaged. His arms were flying 
hike the arms of a windmill in a yale, and the 
awl was shooting in and out of the leather like 
the piston-rod of a locomotive. 

* Ain’t I doin’ my best?” he demanded again, 
and added, “‘ A hangel couldn’t do no more.” 

‘To this elaborate justification “‘ Gentle Annie ” 
paid no heed, but stood there unrelentingly, 
hke a tipsy incarnation of the Evil One announ- 
cing the hour of doom to a sinner. 
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“ You’re a nice man,” he said, slowly, gazing 
contemptuously at the sweating artisan. “A 
pertick-u-lully nice man. You ’ave a nice open 
countenance like—like a hen,” he added, after 
a moment’s reflection. “Ere I come to get a 
bit of work done, an’ first you tell me one thing, 
then you tell me another, an’ after that you tell 
me another, an’ the next time another, an’ 
now——” 

“ Look ’ere, me noble,” the saddler interrupted, 
rising up from his stool, laying aside his work, 
and speaking with deadly calmness. ‘“ As sure 
as you're a_ living 
soul, I won’t do 
another hand’s turn 
as long as you stand 
jawin’ there. ‘Take 
your choice: Either 
you clear out and 
gimme another halt- 
hour, or else take your 
bloomin’ ‘arness_ off 
ust as it is.” 


“Gentle Annie” 


was not so drunk but 
that he could see the 
saddler was in carnest, 
and his only hope of 
getting his repairs 
completed lay in 
giving way 


was very great, and 
served to bring on a 
violent renewal of 
thirst. which he must 
needs return to the 
Fish Hook to quench. 

The saddler set to 
with a will, but was 
a long way out in his 
calculations, for he 
was still far from 
finished when the 
little timepiece on 
the shelf opposite 
indicated one minute to six o'clock. With a 
groan he leant forward and glanced down the 
road. Sure enough, the obnoxious coach-driver 
was bearing down upon the shop, tacking un- 
steadily from one side of the road to the other, 
it is true, but coming nevertheless. The over- 
wrought nerves of the tradesman could endure no 
more, and with something akin to a scream he 
flung his work on the floor and. rising up, prepared 
to encounter his antagonist. In the act of doing 
so, however, his eye fell upon a sack full of leather 
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chips and odds and ends of rubbish that he had 
gathered together a‘day or two previously when 
having his annual clean-up. _ He had intended 
emptying this bag over the cliff, but for lack of 
time had not done so. Now, as his eyes fell upon 
it, a brilliant idea flashed upon him. Ri 
swiltly, he gathered Mr. Allerday’s harness 
tozether and hid it beneath the bench, and by 
the time that gentleman's copious form filled the 
doorway, and his raucous voice was inquiring 
with sickening monotony, “ What about that 
’arncss ?” the saddler was standing with arms 
folded, and at ease. 

* All ready,” he replied, suavely. 

“Where is it?” “ Gentle Annie 
thickly. 

’Ere it is, just as you brung it—in the bag.” 

* Jus’ s'well for you it is.” Gentle Annie ” 
remarked, sourly. “I made up my mind I 
wash goin’ t'smash you thish time, sure’s you're 
supposed—be a saddler. Now—jush wait a 
minut,” he added, “ till I bring—my horsh.” 

“S—seems a lot ’eavier.” he remarked, 
between breaths, a little later, when he arrived 
on horseback and the saddler lifted the bag 
on to the horse in front of him. 

“ You're takin’ back more than you brung, 
you know,” the tradesman said, knowingly, 
thinking of the rubbish. 

“That's right, some ways,” “ Gentle Annie ” 
rejoined, also knowingly. ‘Then he rode away, 
and the saddler watched his oscillations in the 
saddle with mingled feelings. 

It has been remarked a thousand times that 
a special Providence watches over drunken men, 
and if that be so then ‘* Gentle Annie's” par- 
ticular guardian must have had a busy time 
during the next half-hour. How he managed 
to maintain his balance at all is a mystery, 
but it was only a question of time, and the end 

came in the scrub on the hill beyond the town, 

when a kangaroo bounded out under Blucy’s 
nose. Bluey was startled, and swerved quickly 
to one side. “Gentle Annie” went straight 
on, bag and all, and landed head-first in’ a 
mimosa bush, of the kind known locally as 
“ Prickly Moses.” 

Hie made one or two gallant attempts to rise, 
but the strong waters he had swallowed were 
too many for him, and with the bag affectionately 
clasped to his breast he slept the sleep of the 
druak. 


” 


inquired, 


When he awoke it was broad daylight. 
‘The sun was high in the heavens and the wind 
coming warm and strong from the north. The 
whole region was in for a roasting day. For a 
time the driver of coaches lay and groaned. 
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His head ached as though a cart-wheel had 
gone over it, his eyes were like hot coals, and 
his tongue clove to the roof of his mouth. 
Presently, however, he struguled to a sitting 
position and tried to think. 

Where was he? How had he got there ? 

By degrees it all came back, and he groaned 
afresh. What would Petertown say? He could 
not bear to think of it! Then a fresh twinge 
of pain shot through his head; and raising his 
hand to the spot where it originated he gently 
felt the place and encountered a huge swelling, 
over which the hair was matted and plastered 
with something sticky. He withdrew his hand 
and looked at it. Horrors! His fingers were 
covered with blood! In spite of the heat a 
cold shiver ran down Mr. Allerday’s spine. 

“ An’ so it’s come to this,’ he murmured, 
sadly. ‘‘ William Allerday is to end his days 
on a sand-heap!” Under the influence of 
this melancholy reflection he sank back on the 
bag to resign himself to his fate. But at contact 
with the bag a new and terrible strain of thought 
crossed his mind, and he sat up again. ‘ By 
gosh!” he groaned, “it’s Christmas Eve!” 
He felt for his watch. It had stopped at four 
o'clock. He raised his eyes to the sun. About 
ix,” he muttered. ‘‘ Christmas Eve, 
x in the mornin’, an’ about a million 
passengers comin’ down to-day to schedule 
time. I must get this ’arness home if I bust.” 

Struggling to his feet he grasped the bag. 
At the third try he succeeded in getting it on 
his shoulders, and set o'f unsteadily in the direc- 
tion of Petertown. “ Who'd ‘ave thought.” 
he gasped, as he staggered along through the 
sand, “ that a few bits of ’amess would have 
been such an awful weight 2?” Who indeed ? 
He was very literally more dead than alive 
when he finally staxeered into the stable-yard 
at Petertown and, dropping the bag. reeled 
across to the pump. 

Meanwhile Mr. Jones had put in a vexatious 
time. Bluey had arrived home riderless about 
nine o'clock the previous evening, and Mr. Jones 
made a shrewd guess at the truth. 

* He’s gone off on the bust.” he shouted to 
the stable-boy, * that’s what he’s done !” 

The stable-boy professed to be doubtful. 
“ You never can tell.” he replied.“ ’E may have 
been drunk, and fell off; an’ then again, some- 
thing may ’ave ‘appened to ‘im.” 

“1 know what’s happened him all right.” 
Mr. Jones roared, savagely; “he’s gone and 
got drunk—blind drunk. ‘Then ’e started for 
home, fell off, an’ slep’ where he fell. ‘That's 
wot’s ’appened to him; an’ you'll see ’im hack 
’ere in the mornin’ as large as life. But as sure 
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as pigs have wool,” Mr. Jones continued, with 
decision, “if he don’t bring that ’arness with 
’im, out he goes on his head—if I ’ave to send 
the missus to drive the five-horse brake. I 
won’t put up with his nonsense any longer.” 

Fortunately for ‘“ Gentle Annie,” when he 
reached the yard Mr. Jones was at breakfast, 
and so he was spared the reception he would 
otherwise have got—and fully expected. Very 
wisely he employed the respite granted him in 
washing his face at the pump; and when the 
boss appeared his henchman was tenderly 
drying himself on a towel that hung by the 
kitchen door. 

“ Drunk again! You sponge!” Mr. Jones 
shouted, directly he caught sight of him. 

“What's that?” ‘Gentle Annie” 
feebly, but in accents of innocent surprise. 

* Drunk, | said,” the boss yelled, glaring at 
him. 

“Gentle Annie” looked round the edge of 
the towel with reproachful eve and, diplomati- 
cally removing his hat, turned his head in order 
to bring the lump on it conspicuously into view. 

* Drunk! After all Pve gone through,” 
he murmured, more, it seemed. in sorrow than 
in anger, “Drunk!” Words fail to convey any 
idea of the pained surprise and sadness which 
Mr. Allerday contrived to infuse into his voice. 

“Do you mean to say that you've not been 
on the razzle?” Mr. Jones demanded, though 
with less ferocity in his voice, for. truth to tell, 
the great lump and the cut which traversed it, 
together with the clotted blood in the hair, 
looked sufficiently serious to impress even a 
wronged coach-proprietor. 

“Not a drop of liquor ’as passed my lips 
since I left ’ere yesterday,” Mr. Allerday replied, 
untruthfully. “1 knew my failing, an’ I s 
to myself goin’ over, ‘ Look ‘ere,’ I say: 

a hot day, an’ if once you get drinkin’ \ 
keep on’; so [ kep’ clear of the pub. T went 
up on the cliffs an’ sat down there watchin’ 
the sun shinin’ on the billers; an’ IT stayed 
there till the ’arness was finished. ‘Then [ 
got Bluey an’ started ’ome,-an’ I was comin’ 
along through the scrub, thinkin’ ’ow pleased 
you’d he to see me ‘ome so early, when all of 
a sudden something ‘appened to Bluey. I 
don’t know what it was--p’raps a bot-fly bit 
‘im. Anyhow. all at once ‘e began to buck 
like a wild earthquake. I could ‘ave managed 
im even then, only I had that bag, an’ tryin’ 
to save that I lost everything. I turned a 
clean somersault, an’ landed right on me head 
on a rock, an’ the wonder is I didn’t break me 
neck or knock me brains out. ‘Owever. I must 
’ave becn stunned, for the next thing I knew 
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it was mornin’, and I was fyin’ there. At first 
I made up my mind to go to Port Cameron 


because it was nearer the doctor, but afterwards 
I thought to myself: ‘No! that ‘arness is wanted 
and I'll carry it home if I die on the way.’ An’ 
this,’ he concluded, dramatically, is my 
reward |” 


It was a great effort, but overdone, and in 
Still, 


the end Mr. Jones did not believe it. 
the lump looked really serious, and in any 
it was scarcely possible to rail at so inge 
a liar. So he contented himself with saving 
scornfully: “ Well, after you've done talkin’ 
you'd better get inside and have some breakfast, 
an’ get that head of yours seen to. You'll 
‘ave to get away to ‘Timboon in an hour at the 
very latest.” 

“Gentle Annie” tottered into the house, 


. groaning at every step, and with the demeanour 


of a martyr going to the stake. Howrver, 
after getting a bandage on his head, three cups 
of strong co/ee, and a hearty meal, he felt more 
like himself. and returned somewhat jaunuly 
to the yard. As he did so the boss appeared 
at the stable door. 

“Look alive there.” he shouted. “ You've 
got no time to lose. Where's that ‘arness ? ” 

“ "Ere you are.” “Gentle Annie” replied, 
hurrying forward and seizing the bag.“ “Ere 
you are, Mr. Jones, an’ for all there’s not much 
of it. it’s a “eavy weight, when you come te carry 
it six miles. In future Pl ‘ave more symiathy 
with the pore ‘orses, for ” His eluguence 
suddenly dried up, and he stood aghast. Mr. 
Jones had stooped and, with a_ single jerk, 
upended the bag and strewed the contents 
on the ground. 

“What in Mr. Jones in turn found 
his vocabulary impotent in the time of need, 
and, passing his hand wearily over his eyes, 
walked unsteadily to a box by the stable. and, 
sinking helplessly on it. gazed vacantly from 
the coach-driver to the litter on the ground. 

It was long ago observed by someone that a 
blow which will stun a white man is_ barely 
sufficient to wake a negro up, and had that 
observant gentleman chanced to walk into Mr. 
Jones's stable-vard that morning he would 
have seen some kindred law in operation in the 
case of “Gentle Annie” and his employer, 
for the shock which laid the boss’s intellect in 
ruins, and rendered him hopelessly incapable . 
for the rest of the day, had an effect quite the 
contrary on the coach-driver. It brought him 
immediately to his bearings. He saw at a 
glance how he had been fooled. and also the 
proper course to take in order to right himself, 
and before the boss had recovered sufficiently 
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to arise from the box “ Gentle Annie,” bestriding 
a yalloping horse, was half-way to Port 
Cameron, bent on wiping the stain from his 
tarnished honour. 

But the wily saddler was not to be caught 
so easily. He half expected a second act to 
his little play, and when the coachman, full 
of threats and fury, galloped up to the shop, 
he found the door closed and barred, and the 
bag of harness, with all repairs eflected, propped 
up underneath the window. 

“Gentle Annie” seemed nonplussed by this 
unexpected picce of strategy, and stood for a 
moment pondering. Then, acting upon the 


“Having carefully selected bis ammunition he began a bombardment of the windows” 


only idea that occurred to him, he made a tour 
round the shop in search of the foe. Baulked 
at this point also, he returned presently to the 
bey and, gathering it up in his arms, bore it 
to the place where his horse was tied, and 
laboriously attached it to the saddle. 

‘he gratified tradesman—who was watching 
from the covert of the bush just across the way 
—smiled and rubbed his hands in triumph. 
But his triumph was not of long duration. ‘The 
front of the shop was graced with four huge 
panes of glass, the largest in Port Cameron, 
and therein the irate Mr. Allerday saw his 
opportunity, Looking about him, he espied 
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a heap of broken stone lying close to the road- 
side, and shouted with. the glee of a man who 
sees his enemy delivered into his hand. Without 
delay he took up a strategic position in the 
middle of the stone-heap, and, having carefully 
selected his ammunition, began a bombardment 
of the windows. At this unlooked-for and 
dreadful development the feelings of the watcher 
in the bushes underwent a violent change. 
From the pinnacle of exaltation he plunged to 
the depths of despair. Those windows were 
his pride and glory, and every stone that crashed 
its way through the glass lacerated his very 
heart. Covering his eyes with his hands, he 
sank down on the 
ground in unutter- 
able woe. The only 
redeeming feature 
about the fell busi- 
ness was its brevity. 
At the end of five 
minutes every pane 
was ruined beyond 
redemption. 

“That'll learn 
‘im to take rises 
outer me,” * Gentle 
Annie” remarked, 
with deep satis- 

action; then, 
mounting his horee, 
he rode gaily away. 

When he rctuencd 
to Petertown Mr. 
Jones was. still 
su ering too badly 
from shock to deal 
with his now exalted 
and masterful 
henchman. Ina 
dazed fashion he 
helped yoke the 
horses, and finally watched “ Gentle Annie ” 
drive away without so much as asking a question 
or uttering a single complaint. 


That afternoon, when the old-time visitors 
alighted at ‘limboon, they gathercd fraternally, 
as their custom was, round the coach-driver, 
and, for auld lang syne, invited him over to the 
public-house to “ wash the dust out of his throat.” 
Great indeed was their surprise when they dis- 
covered that Mr. Allerday had become a rank 
teetotal'er, and that even to mention drink was 
a mortal o%ence in his eyes. “ Gentle Annie” 
had learnt his lesson. 
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THE 
HUMAN 
“TANK.” 


By 
THOMAS J. TYRWHITT. 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK WRIGHT. 


This amazing story reads like the wildest fiction, 

but nevertheless it is stone-cold fact, on record 

in the archives of the unfortunate court con- 

cerned. Mr. Tyrwhitt describes how for twenty 

years a man schemed to obtain vengeance for a 

fancied injury, and the utterly astounding manner 
in which he sought to right his wrongs. 


BOUT twenty years ago, one Mike 
Inik, a foreign labourer, conceiving 
an idea that he had suffered an 
injury at the hands of a big Corpora- 
tion, brought a suit against them in 
the courts for damages. 

‘The case was tried before a jury, and after due 
deliberation the twelve good men and true 
returned a verdict for the defendant company, 
greatly to the chagrin of Mike Inik, who then and 
there vowed that his life should be devoted to 
wreaking vengeance commensurate with the 
wrong he claimed had been done him. 

Just what this wrong may have been is not 
quite clear. Inik himself does not now remember, 
for twenty years is a long time. 

Even though he might have forgotten the cause 
ot his desire for revenge, however, he did not 
forget his vow to “ get square.” 

Dunng the twenty years that followed his 
defeat in the courts Inik devoted all his spare time 
to certain mysterious labours that kept him 
behind the locked door of a workshop which 
he set up in his home in Hammond County, 


Rin eo Mike Inik, the human “tank,” wearing the suit of armour he 
IIhinois. constructed out of solid steel. 
To this room he repaired everv evening after Photo. Topical s 
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supper, and there issued from beyond the locked 
door the sound of hammering, sawing, and filing. 
‘Those who heard wondered what the man could 
be doing, but in answer to all inquiries Inik only 
shook his head mysteriously, and pressed a finger 
to his lips. At the same time he intimated pretty 
emphatically that it would be as well for the 
inquisitive to restrain their curiosity and_re- 
ligiously respect the sanctity of his mystery 
rvom, 

few months ago, however, Inik came into the 
open, revealing in most. startling fashion the 
results of his many vears of secret toil. In order 
to preserve the facts of this real-life story in 
proper sequence, it will now be as well to go back 
tweniy years, enter Imk’s workshop, and take 
& peep at what he was doing. Owing to facts 
which have since come to light, it is now possible 
to do this with a fair degree of accuracy. 

Having determined just what form his ven- 
geance on the 0 ending corporation was to take, 
Inek started out to convert himself into what 
can only be described as a fort on legs, a veritable 
human * tank. 

‘the hammering which persisted for so many 
years had to do with the slow creation of an 
amazing weought-steel headgear, a breastplate of 
immense strength, and other urmoured con- 
trivances. 

For months he tailed at the steel helmet that 
Was te cover his head. Starting out with a solid 
block of metal, he patiently hammered and beat 
it into shape until the contrivance fiited his 
head as neatly as a glove fits one’s hand. 

‘Phen came the mask. a carefully wrought mass 
of steel which from a distance might be mistaken 
for a human face. so cleverly and painstakingly 
did nik work. 

He chipped and filed and hammered until he 
had created a nose. a mouth, and perfectly-formed 
eycholes. lalse ears were riveted to the sides, and 
tufts of hair were fastened to the top and sides. 
‘The thing was also given a moustache and beard. 

‘Though strictly speaking merely an iron mask. 
grotesquely human in appearance, Inik had 
designed it to resist any ordinary weapon that 
might be used against it. Constructed of armour 
sted], half an inch thick, it casily withstood his 
on Jauzhts with an axe- could even defy a steel- 
nosed bullet! 

Work on this wonderful mask alone took up 
forr years, and each little blow struck by the 
avenger’s hammer, each little chip taken out by 
his chisel, represented a vengeful thought. 

It mattered little to Inik how long it took him 
to complete the task. Death alone could prevent 
the accomplishment of his purpose. and he would 
nov die, he vowed, until he had shown to the 
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world that Mike Imk could remember an injury — 
aye, and avenge it. 

With the mask and helmet completed, Inik 
carefully greased them to prevent rust. and hid 
them away where prying eyes could not find them. 
‘Then he set about the making of the other units 
of his ** fortifications ’"—devices of tempered steel 
that would protect every portion of his body, from 
the top of his head to the point of his great toe. 

‘There were steel shoes. ingen ously jointed to 
make walking easy, steel gloves with joints to 
enable the fingers to move freely. and many 
other contrivances, all laboriously built up piece 
by piece of fine steel. 

‘The breastplate, padded on the inside in order 
that it might be worn with comfort, was so thick 
and heavy that it is a wonder the wearer con- 
trived to carry it about. 

Years and years—twenty of them, in  fact— 
were required for the fashioning of this armour, 
which, while not so beautiful as the panoply of 
the days of chivalry, was cerutinly more capable 
of withstanding modern weapons. 

Inik, indeed, made certain that when he put 
on his steel suit and went forth to accomplish 
his revenge he would be impervious to any 
attempt to injure him. Each item of his dress 
was subjected to the most rigid tests. 

‘The helmet. for instance. was fired at a hundred 
times. until slight dents—but only dents— showed 
on every part of it. Inik also struck it mighty 
blows with axe and hatchet. to make sure that, 
when the time came for him to face the terrific 
hatile he contemplated, nothing that his antazo- 
nists might possess in the way of weapons would 
have the slightest eSeet. 

The breastplate, the shoes, the gloves, and 
other parts of the costume also were subjected 
to the same exhaustive tests. 

Unless a bomb was exploded underneath him, 
or a twelve-inch shell struck hom, Luik, it seemed, 
might shoot and hack his way through an army, 
and come out without a scratch. 

The next task essaved by this remarkable man 
working all che time in secreey, remember-— 
was the con..ruction of armament for his per- 
sonal fortress. No ordinary equipment would 
suffice for one whose venzeance was to rock a 
stariled councry trom end to end, He must have 
guns—not one. but many. Also. he must have 
hooks and chains to secure his vicuims, and sicel 
clubs to beat chem into submission if they showed 
a disposition to resist after capture, Also, there 
must he battle-axes. swords, and other thin;s 
designed to shay. 

So Inik made wicked-looking axes and hatehets 
of special construction. with edges ground io a 
razor-Lke keenness. here was also a massive 


hammer, with an extra long shaft, and a sword 
of tempered steel. In addition, Inik bought five 
revolvers of heavy calibre, but not being satisfied 
with the length of the barrels he added to them 
until they resembled carbines more than anything 
else. For each weapon he contrived a special place 
on his steel fortress. Each had its own hook, with 
—in the case of the firearms—a chamber close 


He chipped and filed and hamm-red until he had created a nose, a mouth, and perfectly-formed 


eyetioles, 
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by to hold fresh supplies of ammunition. Nothing 
was lacking that the cogitation of twenty years 
could suggest. 

With his plans laid, Inik set out to get what 
he declared was justice. Leaving the armour 
at home, and sauntering forth in his ordinary 
guise, he went to the Hammond County Court- 
house and demanded an interview with Judge 


James ©. Greenwald, of the Superior Court. 
Why he selected Judge Greenwald is not clear, 
but his choice proved unfortunate for the 


official. 

fo the judge he poured out a garbled tale 
of woe. * To you,” he said, ** I look for justice.” 
He then related a wild-story of persecution, 
to which the official 
listened with wonder- 


ful patience. At the 
end of the story the 
judge tried to im- 
press upon his odd 
caller that it was 
quite impossible for 
him to do anything 
to assist him. 

Imk. however, was 
not convinced. He 


intimated, somewhat 
curtly, that he would 
give the judge suff- 
cient time to change 
his mind, and would 
then return for a 
second interview, 

‘If you can pro- 
duce any proof that 
you have a just 
claim, or that T can 
be of service to you 
fin any way.” said 
Jud: Greenwald, 
* Twill see what ean 
be done.” 

Imk grinned 
walked away. 

He could afford to 
vrin, he told himself; 
he could even aford 
to laugh. It mattered 
little to him now 
whether he got the 
justice he deemed’ 
was his. 

He would have his 
revenge, anyhow— 
and that counted for 
more than justice ! 
At least his twenty 


and 


Even 


cash 


/ 


3 patient labour would not have been 
wasted. : 

He would give the judge just one more chance. 
He could afford to do that. He would be 
generous. 

T{+ waited a week, and then sought a second 
interview with Judge Greenwald. Again he 
set forth what he considered his “ case.” It 
was as garbled as his first talk, and Judge Green- 
wald listened with the smiling tolerance a man 
shows towards a harmless lunatic. There was 
nothing at all threatening in the visitor’s manner, 
for Inik was cunning enough not to show his 
hand. 

He knew that if he were to threaten or bluster 
he might be seized and thrown 
into jail. That would not do at 
all, for he was unarmed, and hi 
wonderful armour was at home 
in the mystery room. 

tin Ju Greenwald dis- 
missed Inik with the promise to 
help him if shown how that were 
possible. ‘This time Inik left the 
official with the determination to 
carry out the vengeance he had 
nursed through two decades. 

He went back to his work 
shop, took out his armour and 
donned it. and carefully prepared 


himself for battle. Once equipped, 
he put a long coat over his 
“defences * and a hat on_ his 
head. ‘Ihe result, as surveyed in a mirror, 
looked innocent enough, save for the bristling 


black beard, which lent an anarchist ¢ touch to 
his appearance, ‘The stecl face, with its well- 
chiselled features and tufts of hair, looked won- 
derfully life-like 

On the afternoon of December 4th, 1916, 
Judge Greenwald had a case before him in the 
Hammond County Courthouse. ‘The jury were 
assembled in the jury-box, and the bailit, Louis 
De Dow, together with the litigants and witnesses, 
wa, awaiting the appearance of the judge. 

While they waited a stranger entered the 
court. He was short and stockily built, with 
a black beard and moustache, a hat pulled 
down over his face. and a long black coat. He 
failed to remove his he but Bailiff De 
Dow made no protest, as the court, as yet, was 
not convened. 

‘The new-comer paid little attention to the 
other people in the court-room, but stood of 
by himself in a corner. On the other hand, 
no one paid much attention to him. ‘The 
jurors talked among themselves, as did the 
witnesses and others. 


rear, 
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Presently the judge entered, and with his 
arrival the stranger showed some signs of interest. 
His right hand stole inside his coat, and when 
he drew it out again a revolver glittered in the 
bright light. 

A shot rang out, and Judge Greenwald, with 
a cry of pain, sank to the floor. 

George Robbins, a juror, who had seen the 
stranger fire, promptly leaped across the room 
and seized him, but the man threw him 04%, 
turned the smoking weapon towards him, and 
fired again. Poor Robbins, with a bullet- 
wound in the head, sank down just as Bailiff 
De Low approached the madman from the 
‘the would-be assassin, however, seemed 


rear, 


to divine that there was someone behind him, 
for he whecled about and fired again, and De 
Dow fell, shot through the breast. 

By this time the court-room was a scene of 
the wildest confusion. A few of the more timid 
sought shelter, but others endeavoured to 
accomplish the capture of the mysterious stranger 
with the gun. 

He tried to fire again as several men rushed 
upon him, but all that came from the revolver 
were a few unproductive clicks. ‘the cartridges 
failed to explode, 
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Hurling the useless weapon away, he tried 
to secure another from beneath his coat. Before 
he could do so, however, four men had closed 
in on him, and there ensued such a fight as will 
go down in Hammond County history. 
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He fought with all the ferocity of a wild animal, 
striving all the while to secure one of the guns 
that hung at his side. In this, however, he 
failed, and slowly, under the combined attack 
of the four daring men, he weakened—probably 


“He fought with all the ferocity of a wild ammal” 


In the struggle the stranger’s hat was knocked 
off and his coat torn from him. Then, and 
not till then, Mike Inik stood revealed in all 
his devilishly - devised armour, with pistols, 
swords, axes, clubs, and chains hanging all 
around him. 

Owing to the nature of his covering, Inik 
for a time had the best of the fight, striking 
Ee would-be captors heavy blows with his mailed 

ts. 


the immense weight of his armour was beginning 
to tell on him—and was finally borne to the 
floor, where he was promptly secured. 

Happily Inik’s twenty-year dream of revenge 
fell short of complete fulfilment, for none of 
his shots did fatal execution. 

By the time you have read this tale, gentile 
reader, poor Inik will have had full opportunity 
to prove to an insanity commission whether le 
is mentally unbalanced or not. 
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The family taking tea in the empty hold of their boat. 


THE 
BOAT-DWELLERS. 


By S. S. SWITHAINE. 


It will come as a surprise to our readers. 


says the Author, to be told that there are many 
thousands of families in Great Britain who live, 
strange community living a life that is quite their own. 
who man the barges on the canals which traverse the countryside in all directions. 


move, and have their being in boats—a 
These boat-dwellers are the people 


The recent 


taking over of these neglected waterways by the Government as a war measure lends additional 


interest to this article. 


[ will come as a surprise to many 
f Wink Wortp readers to be told 
that there are thousands of families 
in Great Britain who live. move, 
and have their being in boats. On 
the inland waterways of prosaic and matter- 
of-fact. England many generations of boat- 
dwelling people have been reared, have lived 
and worked, from childhood to old age; and 
their descendants to-day are living just the same 
life and doing just the same work. 

There are between thirteen and fourteen 
thousand canal-boats registered as fit for resi- 
dence, and in and upon these dwell the strange 


. 


Photographs by Harry Parkes. 


tion of the 
canal-boat folk are 


community who carry on the navi 
inland waterways. These 
indeed a peculiar people ; their method of life and 
work is unique. ‘They spend the major portion 
of their lives down in the cabins or upon the 
decks of their boats, transporting cargoes of all 
kinds across the country from sea to sea, or from 
county to county, ‘They are at home anywhere 
upon the inland waterways, but, as a rule, while 
their barges are being loaded or unloaded after 
each journey, they congregate in communitics. 
passing a brief period at the end of each voyage 
in some quaint village that is almost exclusively 
reserved for themselves and their class. 


Such a community of boat-dwellers is to be 
found at Burscough, an ancient abbey village 
situated on the Leeds and Liverpool canal, 
salubrious Lancashire 


near Southport, the 
seaside resort. Here, at the weck-end, when 
the boat-dwellers have returned from their 


long journeys, moored boats awaiting cargoes 
may be counted by the dozen, and the canal 
navigators may be seen going about, strange 
in gait and quaint in habit. 

Living partly on land and partly on the water, 
the boat-dwellers are veritable human amphi- 
bians, but somehow they always seem out of 
their element when on shore, perhaps because 
the greater part of their existence is spent on 
the boats. ‘They lounge and roll in their walk, 
not unlike a duck, and are most distinctive 
in figure and dress. 

The mén wear blue jerseys and baggy trousers, 
sometimes with a velvet waistcoat over all, 
and the women are blue-kirtled and wear large, 
flapping black sun-bonnets, from which their 
sun-tanned faces peep in marked contrast. On 
the towing-path they make a picturesque sight 
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by the bridge, while the boat moves slowly 
underneath. 

Many of the boats are gaily painted and 
decorated, both inside and outside, and the'r 
inhabitants take the greatest pride in them. 
The flat of the water-casks sometimes 
serve as panels for the painting of landscape 
scenes, and flowers and and 
decorative designs may be seen painted on the 
fixed furnishings with real artistic ct, while 
all the surface timbers are for the most part 
picked out in brilliant colours—reds and blucs 
and yellows and white. 

Down below, in the interior of the 
all is cosy and comfortable. A cabin on a well- 
kept canal-boat is reminiscent of an ancient 
wainscoted chamber, with its odd nooks and 
corners, its half-concealed cupboards for focd, 
and its wall-closets for the family clothing. ‘ihe 
area is greatly circumscribed, it is true, but it 
is really remarkable how snug and comfortable 
these dwelling-places below water-line may be. 

There are two cabins on each boat, one for- 
ward and the other aft. and in each of them there 


sides 


figures various 


cabins, 


Typical boat-dwellers of Great Britain. 


leading their horses, which, with a dazzle of 
bright brass buckles in their harness, and fre- 
quently munching corn froma nose-bag as they go, 
haul the boat along at a steady and even pace. 
Sometimes the towing-path changes from one 
side of the canal to the other at some road cross- 
ing, and then the horse has to cross the water 


is a stove and all other necessary household 
effects. The illustration of the interior of one of 
these cabins which appears on page 497 presents 
a typical scene in the living room, as viewed from 
the open door of the empty hold. On the left 
of the picture is the locker, and in the background 
may be seen a chest of drawers, with the shelving 
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arrangement containing the family clock, a 
few ornaments, the crockery, and various house- 
keeping utensils. On the floor is the cabin 
doll, with which the children play at keeping 
house during the long voyages 

The walls of the interiors, where the occupants 
have the artistic faculty at all developed, as is 


at such times. when the weather is fine, the 
family live as much as possible in the open—on 
deck, in the empty hold, or, when there is a 
cargo aboard, on the top of it. One of the photo- 
graphs depicts just such a scene, showing the 
boatman and his wife, with their little daughter, 
taking tea just outside the cabin in the empty 


ramuy scene on deck, 


not infrequently the case, are hung with pictures 
and prints of various kinds 

fhough the interiors of these canal-boat dwel- 
lings are “ enibb’d, cabin’d, and confin'd,” in the 
strictest sense of the phrase, vet they are wonder- 
fully well adapted for all the purposes to w 
they may be put. 


rich 
Naturally they are somewhat 
dark. being down below the water-line and having 
no windows whatsoever, all the light having to 
filter through the open scuttle-hole or the door 
that leads into the hold when the latter is emp 
When there is a cargo on board, of course, t 


* 
vere 
is no entrance into the hold, and then the only 
means of entrance and of exit is by the scuttle- 
hole, which is nearly always kept open for light 
and ventilation. ‘There is always a stove in the 
cabin, and this is so arranged that all the family 
cooking can done upon it, while by an 
invenious arrangement ot the cabin fittings the 
members of the floating household can sit down 
to dinner cosily and comiortably, and even invite 
company to boot 

In the summer months 


be 


however, the cabins 
become almost unbearably hot and stufiy, and 


hold, beside the open cabin-door. In the picture 
above we see a family scene on deck, with the 
batman sitting smoking his pipe on the tiller, 
and the cabin-wife halfAvay through the scuttle- 
hole, their little boy seated on deck, resting 
against the chimney. ‘Lhe boat is moored along- 
side the bank and is in process of being loaded 
with stone from an adjacent quarry. 

At night-time the boat-dwellers retire into the 
cabin, and in the cold-weather season the scuttle- 
hole is closed down and the door in the hold is 
made tight. ‘The cabin beds are opened out, 
the father and mother sleeping in the forward 
eabin and the elder children occupying the cabin 
aft, as a rule, though where the family is largely 
grown up and consists of both sexes, the mother 
will sleep in one cabin with the girls and the 
father in the other with the boys. When the 
frost king binds the waterway with sheeted ice 
and all around on the land the snow lies thick, 
down below the water-line, in the interior of 
the cabins, all is snug and comfortable, and, 
indeed. far more homely than a house of brick 
or stone, 


In fact, when the boatman has the choice, as 
sometimes occurs when the barge is moored for 
a day or two near the boat-village, of passing a 
winter’s night on the water or on the land, he 
very frequently prefers to occupy his cabin-bed, 
and though he may pass the day ashore he will 
wish to return to his boat for the night. 

In conversation with a patriarch of the towing- 
path, a veteran who had spent over seventy years 
navigating the inland waterways of the country, 
and could recall the days of the packet-boat by 
which people travelled before the beginnings of 
the railways, this personal leaning towards 
custom was brought out quite naturally. 

“You would be surprised to go inside a 
cabin,” he said. “ Everything is so clean and 
comfortable and snug. You sleep on a good 
easy bed, and your head isn’t above this 
much ”—measuring with his hands—* from the 
cabin-top; and _ fine 
and warm it is, I can 
tell you, in the winter 
time. I’m turned 
seventy-three, — bless 
you, and I’ve gone 
to the boat many a 
time, when it’s very 
cold at nights, before 
I'd sleep in the house. 
It’s so much more 
warm and snug. And, 
to be sure, some of 
the boat-folks have 
no other homes at 
all where they can 
sleep, and they live 
altogether in the 
boats. But there are 
not half so many now 
as there used to be. 
Before the time of 
tne school boards 
and the school in- 
spector, it was a 
common thing for 
families to live entirely 
on the boats; but 
nw that the bigvest 
children have to yo 
to a school things 
have changed some- 
what, and most families, besides the barge, have 
a cottage in the boat-dwellers’ village, and here 
the bigger lads and lasses can stay while their 
parents are on their journeys. In this way it is 
possible for the children as they grow up to get 
some little bit of education.” 

This cheery veteran told the writer many of 


Interior of boat cabin 
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his experiences. The boats, it seems, are regis- 
tered to carry a certain weight of cargo, and also 
as to how many individuals may sleep in the 
cabins, so many forward and so many aft, and 
a rigorous system of inspection is in force to 
ensure that all the laws that govern the boat- 
dwelling community are carried out to the letter. 
Time was, as the veteran explained, when the 
authorities were not so particular as they are 
to-day. 

“ To-day,”? said the ancient boat-dweller, 
“there are inspectors waiting to pay you a 
visit at every town you through, and if 
you happened to have a larger family living and 
sleeping on board than your boat is registered 
to accommodate. you would be summoned. (1 
course, some of the boats require to be inspected 
often, there’s no doubt about that, for they are 
not kept quite es they might be, but the majority 
of them are real neat 
and tidy little homes, 
and they are the 
healthiest places you 
could live in.” 


All the domestic 
duties which devolve 
upon these _ hoat- 


dwellers are capable 
of being carried out 
on board. While the 
barge is being towed 
by its horse or mule 
along the towing-path. 
with the boatman at 
the tiller, the wile 
and mother is very 
often attending to the 
household cares down 


below in the cabin— 
cleaning, cooking. 
polishing floors. 
dusting the cabin 
furniture, or doing 
the family washing, 


perhaps. en deck. The 


water for drinking, 
ccoking, and other 
domestic uses is 


always got from the 
water-cask, which is a 
fixture on the deck of 
every boat and is replenished as occasion serves 
and needs require ; but that for cleaning floors 
and for washing the rougher sorts of clothes 
is drawn from the canal by means of a bucket 
attached to a rope. 

The deck-boards and the cabin flooxs are 
scrubbed, swilled, and flushed, or cleansed with 
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a long-handled mop, and the men may often be 
seen engaved in this work ; but washing-day is 
reserved exclusively for the boat-wives. 
Washing-day is a picturesque sight. While 
the animal at the land-end of the towing-line 
pulls away at the drawing-mast, seldom varying 
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obliging people, willing to do a kind service 
whenever possible. They are always glad, for 
instance, to give the tired pedestrian on the 
canal-embankment a lift on the way. 

Many people use the tow-paths as highways 
for a walking tour, for they pass through beautiful 


Washing-day on board. 


its pace, the man at the rudder directing the 
course of the boat and the children’ playing 
about on deck, the cabin-wife is basy with the 
family washing in the empty hold or over the 
living cabin on the deck-boards. The clothes 
that have been washed are pegged out on a line 
which stretches the whole length of the moving 
craft, and as the boat glides along, past fields 
of grazing cattle and under bridges busy with 
road traffic, the wind gets into the drying gar- 
ments, fills them, and flaps them, until in the 
distance the boat more like 
sailing eraft with all its canvas adrift than a 
atter-of-fact canal-barge serving as a floating 
drving ground for the family washing 

have been made on board the 
cana-boats and wedding fesitivities celebrated. 
Children are born, deaths take place, the doctor 
visits, and the priest administers the last rites 
of religion. 

With a family on board there is little room 
for the entertainment of strangers, but the 
cramped nature of the accommodation below 
the scuttle-hole by no means narrows the human 
nature and the sympathies of the cabin occupants 
The stranger finds them most hospitable and 


looks some odd 


Marriages 


country that is not traversed by more frequented 
routes. 

The occupants of these canal-boat cabins, 
too, have their pets and their little hobbies which 
help to brighten life and to make their work 
less irksome. The kitchen-cat or the house- 
dog sometimes accompanies the family on their 
long trading pilgrimages, sharing their joys 
and sorrows, their comforts and discomforts, 
with characteristic loyalty and consistency, 
and seldom straying from their floating home in 
transit. ‘That you cannot lose a cat 1s a proverb 
of the home, and a doy will follow you where- 
soe’er you go, and in case one or the other should 
by chance happen to stray from the boat during 
some of the innumerable stoppages it may be 
relied upon to turn up safely later on, for either 
of them can outdistance the horse-towed boat, 
and their faculty for finding their lost lodging 
is wonderful 

The canals traverse the country in all direc- 
tions, and the waterways are never at rest. 
They not only run along the valleys, but wind 
up hill and down dale, by means of locks which 
regulate the levels. And all the time the boats 
are trafhcking up and down, and to and fro, 
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‘The deck is used as a dry.ng-ground 


The boat-horse picks out its path, beaten by 
the tread of innumerable hools, crossing and 
re-crossing, summer and winter, day and night. 
Its work never seems done. The great, long 
watery furrow that it is for ever ploughing with 
the stem of the barge is never completely turned. 
Year in, year out, these faithful followers of 
the inland tides pass along the waterways, 
crossing one another’s tracks, going through 
tuanels and archways that take the waterline 
underground, and passing over bridges that span 
the canal-banks. ‘The boatman cracks his whip 
while he smokes his pipe on deck, or shouts his 
directions to the intelligent animal on the towing- 
track as he swings his weight on the rudder-arm 
and steers his craft past tethered boats in process 
of loading, or round some sharp corner. 

When two boats proceeding in opposite direc- 

x 


tions meet they recognize the rule of the waters 
way, and the passing is soon completed, difficult 
as it may at first sight cppear to the onlooker. 


It must be remembered that, although the 
boats may pass freely, the horses that are towing 
them are on the same path, head to head, with 
the towing-ropes to which they are harnessed 
stretched tight, so that, should both the animals 
continue on their way the horse which happened 
to be on the inner side, close to the water’s 
edge, would very soon end its progress by being 
swept into the canal by the slanting rope which 
stretches before it from bank to boat. To obviate 
any such disaster the outer horse is always 
unhooked from the towing-line and is led to 
one side while the other horse, with its boat, 
pas along as though there had been no such 
meeting, the unhorsed rope being allowed to 


The country waterways.—A typical lock scene, 
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sun slack and sink into the water so that the 
horsed-boat may pass over it. Both boats 
are moving slowly all the time, one: boatman 
on the bank having hold of the end of the 
unhorsed rope, so that, as soon as the two barges 
have passed, the slack towing-line may be 
recovered from the water and hitched to the 
horse again. 

The horse hitched to the towing-line 
the boatman jumps on board, shouts a word of 
news or of recognition to the passing barge, 
and is on the way once more. The horses tug 
away in opposite directions, and the two boats 
are soon beyond speaking distance. 

These boat-folks who work on the waterways 
have something more than a nodding acquaint- 
ance one with another. Just as in a country 
village the natives are all neighbours and know 
the news of each house and the gossip of every 
member of it, so these water-dwellers, who are 
a class peculiarly apart from the rest of the 
world, take a great interest in all that is passing 
in their own particular sphere. ‘They meet and 
pass and exchange confidences so frequently 
that, although they may be miles 
apart sometimes, yet they are as familar as 
neighbours living in the same street and engaved 
in the same occupations. ‘Vo-day they 
tethered boat to boat; to-morrow a 
county may separate them. 

Nearly every boatman working any particular 
line of waterway 
knows every other 
member of his 
calling on the 
same route. One 
family can tell 
another in the 
distance by the 
build of their 
craft, the colour 
of their horse, or 
by some other 
distinguishing 
feature, 
before 


scores of 


may be 
whole 


long 
they ure 
near enough to ex- 


change 
1 


greetings 
yy word of mouth 
some families, of 
course, as 1s. only 
expec ted, 
are more friendly 
with certain of 
their class than 
with others, and 
there are the little 
rivalries of labour 


to be 


Bvat-horse Leing led to stable. 


and the vexed jealousies of life to be found 
on the towing-path and the boat-dwellings, as 
elsewhere. 

There is a great kinship, however, in the 
craft of inland navigation. The father and the 
mother who have been brought up to this manner 
of life scarcely ever put their children to any- 
thing else. The old proverb, “ Like father, like 
son; like mother, like daughter,” is nowhere 
honoured more strictly than on the waterways 
of the British countryside. The children are 
brought up at the work; they grow with it 
until it becomes part of their lives. It is not 
a question of learning the craft with them ; 
they simply absorb it. Something perhaps 
may be set down in the reckoning for heredity. 
A people cannot follow the same course of life 
and the same particular calling for generations, 
never varying, without some trace of it being 
visible in posterity, and especially so when 
the method of life is so peculiar and unique 
as is that of the workers on the inland 
waterw ays. 

The boy on the canal-boat, who has been 
accustomed to the work ever since he could 
toddle on deck, begins to help his parents with 
their voyaging as soon as he is able, and looks 
forward to the time when he will cwn a boat 
of his own or at any rate captain one for a master. 
The girl has no ambition to become anything 
but a wife; and even if she had 
she would have 
precious little 
opportunity of 
carrying it into 
practice. The 
sexes meet on the 
towing-path, just 
as in the village 
lane or the city 
street, and though 
courtships on the 
canals may be 
more intermittent 
than conventional 
sweethearting, yet 
boat-dwellers 
marry and are 
given in marriage 
just the same as 
other people, for 
human nature is 
pretty much the 
same all the world 
over, whether 
one lives in a 
house or on 
a barge. 
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Mounted Police Post at Fort Churchill, in the bleak Hudson Bay region. 


~R.N.-W.M.P.” 


THE “RIDERS 


OF THE PLAINS.” 


By the REV. A. C. CREWS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. GILLETT, R.I. 


Everybody has heard of the Royal North-West Mounted Police of Canada, perhaps the most 
remarkable force of its kind in the world. Recent changes in its duties and constitution have 


attracted fresh attention to the 


“R.N.-W.M.P., 


‘and the moment is therefore opportune for 


the publication of this article, which consists of ‘authoritative stories concerning the exploits of 


the world-famous “riders of the plains.” 
the facts, 


<> I rE recently the Royal North-West 
Mounted Police of Canada have been 
relieved of the duty of maintaining 
| law and order in the provinces of 
Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Mani- 
toba, although the men have not been totally 
withdrawn from these provinces. It is intended 
that they shall be used for Federal purposes 
only. being maintained as a mobile military force, 
keeping a special watch upon the alien element 
of the population during the war, the provincial 
authorities becoming responsible for the other 
duties hitherto performed by the police. In view 
of such an important change, some account of 
the exploits of this remarkable organization may 
be of interest to readers of THE WipE WorLD 
MAGAZINE, 

In the early days of Canadian settlement, when 
the train pulled up at a prairie town the passen- 
gers would almost invariably sce one or more 


“TT believe that every: hing is strictly according to 
" writes Mr. Crews. 


representatives of the R.N.-W.M.P. The police- 
man would be dressed in a flaming red coat, with 
tight-fitting riding-breeches, and wearing a smart 
Stetson hat. He was a perfect horseman, and was 
always mounted on a splendid, well-trained animal 
that seemed as capable and efficient as the rider. 
There was an air of authority about these 
guardians of the peace that was quite impressive, 
and they were invariably treated with respect. 

There has never been any ‘“ wild and woolly 
West in Canada, in the same sense as in the 
United States. because British law has always 
been rigidly maintained. At the same time, 
conditions were far from ideal when the first 
settlements of white people were made in the 
North-West ‘Territories. 

Whisky traders from across the international 
line caused a great deal of trouble among the 
Indians by selling liquor to them; horse and 
cattle thieves committed many depredations, the 
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country was filled with men who had little respect 
for law or order, and distances between towns 
and villages were tremendous, so that criminals 
found it easy to escape from punishment. 

In the year 1873 the Canadian Government, 
under the leadership of Sir John A. Macdonald, 
resolved to organize the North-West Mounted 
Police for the purpose of maintaining order in 
a territory about half the size of Europe. ‘The 
little force of three hundred men seemed woefully 
inadequate for the task assigned to them, but 
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were expecting trouble, and were waiting upon 
a hillside for an excuse to open fire upon the 
troopers. ‘The officer in charge wore a short blue 
jacket with black braid, and at the sight of the 
hated blue the rifles of the braves went up 
instantly. A tragedy was averted only by the 
presence of mind of a trooper, who threw open 
his coat and revealed the scarlet tunic beneath, 
and in a moment all the weapons dropped. 

It was a subject of comment.among the Indians 
that, however other white men might lie to:them 


A typical “ Rider of the Plains” in summer costume, 


in a few years they established a world-wide 
Teputation, and splendidly fulfilled the expecta- 
tions of the Government 

There was a very good reason for the adoption 
of the scarlet tunic worn by the police, as the 
Indians are very much impressed by bright 
colours. It is said, too, that they cherished 
an intense dislike of the blue uniforms of the 
United States soldiers. Upon one occasion a 
company of police rode out to a Sioux camp 
wearing dark-coloured great-coats. The Indians 


and cheat them, the red-coat could be trusted 
with implicit confidence. 

The horses used by the North-West Police 
are of the broncho breed, and are thoroughly 
adapted to prairie work. The average daily 
patrol of a mounted policeman is about thirty 
miles, and many of the trips have to be made 
over the unbroken prairie, which is full of gopher 
holes. An Eastern horse travelling over such 
country would undoubtedly come to grief, but 
these trained animals pick their way with unerring 


“A huge desperado made a dash at Fury from benind,” 
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instinct, and seldom fail their riders in times 


of emergency. a, : 
The men who joined the force in 


Recruits the early days were of all classes 
of All and conditions. Some of them 
Classes. = were Oxford and Cambridge grad- 


uates ; many belonged to families 

of rank in England, while quite a large number 
were recruited from ne’er-do-we *ls who had failed 
to make their way in the Old Country. A more 
motley crowd of men it would have been hard to 
find anywhere, but they were brave fellows, and 
the records of the d-partment abound in instances. 
of fine heroism and daring. 

When a mounted policeman was sent out after 
a criminal, only one order was given to him— 
“ Get your man,” and he usually obeyed orders. 

“In addition to their actual duties as peace 
officers,” writes an , 
authority, “the police 
are supposed to gather 
for the Government 
information on every 
subject under the sun— 
the state of the crops, 
the condition of the 
ranches, the breeds of 


horses and cattle most 
suitable to their indi- 
vidual localities, even 
statistical returns to 
show where the best 
markets are and how 


they should be reached. 
Settlers arriving in the 
country are under the 
watchful eve of these 
guardians ; their physi- 
cal, moral, and financial 
conditions are duly 
observed and reported 
to headquarters. If the 
Mormon. settlement or 
the colony of Mennonites 
have nine hundred cattle 
and six hundred sheep, 
those in authority will 
know it, for one of the ‘ riders of the plains’ 
will have it all jotted down in his notebook. Just 
how much gold per day the miner takes from the 
sands of the Saskatchewan is also known, and how 
much he pays a ton for the coal he burns during 
the long winter months. Pork-packing and 
poultry-raising are not beneath the policeman’s 
notice, and intelligent advice is given, backed up 
by facts and figures, as to how these industries 
may be better followed. Nothing escapes the 
vigilance of these experts.” 
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It is a remarkable fact that while hundreds of 
lynchings have taken place in southern and 
western states of the neighbounng 

No republic, not a solitary one has 


“Monkey occurred in Western (Canada. 
Work” Upon one occasion a negro killed 
Allowed. a white man at Calgary. A mob 


: gathered, and for a time it looked 
as if the prisoner would be taken out of the jail 
and “ strung up.” The commanding officer of the 
Mounted Police, however, was a an of nerve, 
and not afraid to do his duty. 

“We have this man in charge,” he told the 
crowd, “ and he is going to be brought promptly 
to trial. If he is guilty he will be punished, but 
if any attempt is made to mob him I will turn 
a hundred rifles upon the crowd that tries it.” 

‘the attempt was not made ; the people had 


confidence that the authorities would punish crime 
swiftly and surely. 

“ When [ moved up into this country from the 
State of Iowa four years ago,” said an Albertan 
farmer, “I felt a little dubious about coming 
into such a new country. But I was surprised 
to find that life and property are perfectly safe. 
When a man commits a crime these Mounted 
Police get after him. and they land him, and when 
he yets into court he gets convicted. ‘They don’t 
allow much monkey work in these Canadian 
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courts. They do the business. Yes, sir, this is 
a country of law and order.” 
Mr. W. A. Fraser tells of an 
exciting experience of the police 
in British Columbia: * At Golden, 
in the heart of the Rockies, 
there was a pretty ‘tough’ mining camp. 
Major Steele was commanding the police there, 
and in spite of firm measures the miners began 
to get a little out of hand. One night things 
culminated in a riot. Sergeant Fury, a deter- 
mined, bulldog little man, was sent, with two 
constables, to arrest the ringleaders, ‘the gang 
had ‘possession of a saloon. Fury walked in, 
and, going straight up to the man he wanted, 
said : ‘Come with me ; | arrest you.’ 

“ Of course, it was an invitation that the 
turbulent miner had no idea of accepting. Fury 


Quieting 
the Miners. 


Jf 
The Creole kept his word and hred directly at the policeman.” 
Vol. xxxix,—33, 
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reached out persuasively with his left hand, 
elutched him by the collar in an iron grip, and 
backed for the door. It was like throwing a 
lamb among a cagelul of hungry tigers. ‘Ihere 
was a mob of swaying, swearing miners in front 
ot the little se nt which his two assistants 
were vainly trying to keep back. A huge 
desperado made a rush at bury from behind. 
‘The sergeant felt him coming, and without 
looking round fired point-blank over his shoulder 
and brought him to the ground ‘ winged.’ ‘This 
had a soothing effect upon the others, and the 
police got their prisoner out in the road before 
the crowd had time to get worked up into a 
passion again, 

“It was some little distance to the barracks, 
and as they hurried their unwillng captive 
along the road they saw the miners coming for 


them again. ‘ There ll 
be some quare  wurk 
this time,’ laughed 
Ccrporal Hetherington, 
one of the party. Just 
as they pulled their 
prisoner over a bridge 
which spanned a_ little 
stream, a figure came 
tearing down the read 
from the barracks with 
a sword in one hand 
and a_ revolver in the 
other. It was the com- 
mander, Major Steele, 


whom the noise of the 
fighting had roused from 


a bed of illness. He 
planted himself firmly 
in the middle of the 
bridge, and vowed to 
kill the first. member of 


the mob that attempted 
to pass. It was settled 
that time as it always 
is. No prisoner is ever 
given up by the North- 
West Mounted Police 
once the law demands 
that he be arrested. 
‘The miners knew enough 
of Stecle to know that 
he would keep his 
word, and also that 
their comrade would 
have a fair, square 
trial--that much Sicele 
promised them— and so 


they surrendered.” 
‘The 


building of the 
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great transcontinental line, the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, was not viewed with favour by the 
Indians of the North-West, who 


“Pia-Pot” thought that the “iron horse” 


Moves On. might scare away the butialoes 
and bring them all sorts of bad 
luck. In consequence. they did all they could 


to embarrass the engineers and hinder the work. 
‘the crisis came when old Chief Pia-Pot pitched 
his camp right in front of the advancing track- 
layers and retused to move. ‘Lhe commandant 
of the Mounted Police at Maple Creek was 
notified, and he immediately sent out two men, a 
sergeant anda corporal. It seemed ridiculous to 
oppose a hostile force of Indians with two red- 
coats, but the officer evidently knew his business, 
and the only order he gave his men was : “ Move 
on the Indians.” 

‘Ihe two policemen rode out to Pia-Pot’s 
tepee and read the directions from headquarters : 
“You must forthwih break camp and trail 
to the northward.” 

‘the old chief jeered, while his young braves 
mounted their bronchos and rather insolently 
jostled the representatives of the law, who 
remained perfectly calm and said little. The 
sergeant took out his watch and said, * Pia-Pot, 
J give you filteen minutes to get out.” 

Nobody moved, and the policeman quietly 
waited until the quarter of an hour had clapsed. 
‘Then he walked over to Pia-Pot's tent and 
deliberately kicked the key-pole, causing the 
frail dwelling to collapse. 

It would have been an easy thing for the 
Indians to have shot down those two brave 
young men, but they knew that behind the 
police lay the British law and British power. 
‘They were satisfied that if any violence were 
o:ered to the men in red the murderers would 
be brought to justice, no matter what it might 
cost in’ men and money. And so Pia-Pot 
gathered up his goods and started for the North 
without speaking another word. 

It soon became known that it was practically 
impossible for a criminal to get away from the 
Mounted Police when once they get on his tr: 
for they pursued him with relentless ac 
and never-failing perseverance. No bloodhound 
ever followed the trail more keenly than these 
representatives of the law kept on the path 
of the law-breaker. 

Some years ago a foul murder was committed 
in the Yukon, and the murderer fled South 
across the border, thinking that there he would 
be safe. He made a serious mistake, however, 
for Inspector Constantine and his men pursued 
that man all up and down the continent of 
North America. It would take several pages 
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of this magazine to tell the story of how the 
criminal scurried from city to city, doubling on 
his tracks and hiding in the most obscure places, 
but all the time the policemen were following 
him. Finally they located him at Laredo, 
in Mexico, and arrested him. Fortunately 
it happened that a British ship was anchored 
in the Gulf of Mexico, bound for Jamaica. The 
police, with their quarry, boarded this vessel 
and sailed to the West Indics. At Jamaica 
they re-shipped to Halifax, and there the strong 
arm of Canadian law laid its hand upon the 
offender and he had to face the penalty of his 
wrong-doing. 


During the early years, before 
“Almighty the force gained its immense 
Voice.” influence over the Indians, some 


tragic occurrences took _ place. 
One very determined red man, with the impres- 
sive name of ‘‘ Almighty Voice,” stole a cow. 
Ilis crime was reported, and a sergeant and a 
half-breed guide were sent out to arrest him. 
When they came within speaking distance of 
the Indian, the sergeant said to the guide, 
“Fell him I have come to arrest him for stealing 
cattle.” 
“Almighty Voice,’ 
stantly replicd : 


not a bit intimidated, in- 
“Yell him that if he advances 
Vl kill hm.” Sergeant Colbrook rode quietly 
forward. He could not retire, and he had no 
authority to shoot the Indian, but simply to 
arrest him, even if it cost him his life—and it 
did. ‘The Cree kept his word and fired directly 
at the policeman, the ball piercing his heart. 

“Almighty Voice’? was promptly declared 
an outlaw and a price was set upon his head. 
‘Then began one of the most remarkable chases 
ever known in Western Canada. For a thousand 
miles the red-coated “riders of the plains” 
searched for the murderer, but for a long time 
he was sately shiclded by his friends at Duck 
Lake. 

One day, however, “ Almighty Voice” was 
located, and a detachment of police rode cighty 
miles one night to capture him. In the dawn 
of the morning they came upon several Indians 
sheltering in a bluff, and were satisfied that the 
man they wanted was among them. Captain 
Allen, who commanded the party, was soon 
convinced of this when a bullet from ‘“ Almighty 
Voice’s” rifle crashed through his arm close 
to the shoulder. ‘The captain immediatcly 
replied, and succeeded in tickling the Indian's 
ankle. The skirmish was kept up for some hours, 
and several of the police were wounded. 

‘Towards evening “ Almighty Voice” called 
out: ‘ Brothers, we have had a good fight 
to- I've worked hard and am_ hungry, 


You’ve plenty of grub; send me some. To- 
morrow we'll finish the fight.” 

The fight certainly was finished the next day, 
but proved to be rather a one-sided struggle, for 
meanwhile a field-gun had been brought up from 
Regina. After a few shells had been thrown into 
the bluff, a charge was made, and when the smoke 
cleared away thirty-one dead Indians were found, 
including “ Almighty Voice.” 
‘the news of this afiair spread 
far and wide among the 
aborigines of the plains, and 
ever after they had more 
respect for the North-West 
d.ounted Police. 

Colonel Steele 
A describes one of 
Remarkable the most re- 
Man-Hunt. markable man- 
hunts ever 
knewn in the West, which 
lasted more than a month and 
engaged a hundred officers 
and men of the Mounted 
Police, besides many cowboys, 
stockmen, and settlers, 
together with at least seventy- 
five Blood and Ficgan Indians. 
‘The criminal in this case was 
a young Indian who had been 
nicknamed “Charcoal,” a 
noted warrior, of great strength 
and agility. ‘Ih s Indian had 
committed murder, and a 
warrant was issued for his 
arrest. 

‘Ihe police at once went 
after him, and located his 
lodge in a valley where the 
pines were very thick and the 
undergrowth dense. They 
approached cautiously, but 
the murderer became alarmed, 
and after firing several shots 
dodged into the brush and 
disappeared. He succeeded in 
making a complete get-away, 
and when next heard of was 
fifty miles away. 

‘Ihe police pursued hotly, 
and after a time sighted him, riding one horse 
barebacked and leading another which was 
saddled and had provisions strapped upon 
it. When ‘Charcoal ’ saw that he was being 
chased he changed horses, turning the unsaddled 
one loose. 

Sergeant Wilde, who rode an exceptionally 
ood horse, came up rapidly, and was just about 


Inspector W. J. Beyts in Arctic costume 
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to arrest the fugitive when the Indian suddenly 
turned and fired. ‘Ihe sergeant fell mortally 
wounded. ‘The murderer then waved his hat, 
gave a fierce yell of defiance, mounted Wilde’s 
horse, and galloped away. 

It was a nsky business, following a determined 
criminal of this kind, a man who was a dead shot 
and so desperate that he hesitated at nothing, 
but not a man of the police 
party taitered. The sad fate of 
their comrade merely seemed 
to stimulate them to renewed 
efforts, and they trailed their 
prey almost to the Recky 
Mountains. 

After riding seventy miles 
around hills, lakes, and 
sloughs, “ Charcoal” went to 
the house of two Indians who 
happened to be friendly with 
the police, and they at once 
seized him. After a severe 
struggle they succeeded in 
securing him, and he was 
taken to Fort Macleod for 


confinement. His craft and 
endurance excited such ad- 
miration that, had he not 


killed Sergeant Wilde, he 
might have escaped the death 
penalty, as his first crime 
might have been regarded as 
mansiaughter, but he was 
found guilty of killing the 
omcer and hanged. He died 
lke a true Indian warnior, 
singing his death-song all the 
way to the scatold. 


four or five 


Experiences Winters ago, 
With Corporal Field, 
Lunatics. who was sta- 


tioned at 
Chippewyan, heard through 
the Indians that a man had 
gone insane at the Hay River 
Mission, at the western 
cxtremity of Great Slave 
Lake, three hundred and 
fifty miles to the north-west. 
With an interpreter and a dog-train, Field set out 
in the desperately cold weather, got his man, 
brought him back to Chippewyan, re-outfitted 
there with the madman strapped to the sled, and 
started off for Fort Saskatchewan, where he 
arrived forty-four days later, having covered 
a total distance over the snow of fifteen hundred 
miles. 
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Upon another occasion Constable A. Pedley, 
stationed at Fort Chippewyan, was detailed to 
escort an unfortunate lunatic from that place 
to Fort Saskatchewan. He reported as follows:— 

“TI left in charge of the lunatic on December 
17th, with the interpreter and two dog-trains. 
After travelling for five days through slush and 
water up to our knecs. 
we arrived at Fort 
McKay on December 
22nd. 

“Owing to the ex- 
treme cold, the prisoner's 
fect were frosthitten. 1 
did all I could to relieve 
him, and purchased 
some large moccasins to 
allow more wrappings 
for his fect. 1 travelled 
without accident until 
the 27th, reaching Big 
Weechume Lake. Here 
I had to lay of for a 
day to procure a guid . 
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as there was no trail. 
I arrived at Lac La 
Biche on the gist. and 
secured a team of horses 
to carry him to Fort 
Saskatchewan. J arrived 
on January 7th, and 


handed over my prisoncr. 
During the earlier part 
of the trip the prisoner 
was very weak and 
refused to eat. but dur- 
ing the latter part of 
the trip he developed a good appetite and got 
stronger.” 

The unfortunate man was transferred to the 
Calgary guard-room. Assistant-Surgeon Rouleau 
reported that it was a remarkable case. Iie was 
badly frozen about the feet, and the exposure 
to the cold had caused paralysis of the tongue for 
several days. Every care and atiention was viven 
him at the ho:pital to which he was sent. wich 
the result that he was discharged on lebruary 
23rd with the lows of only the first joint of a big 
toe. His mind and speech were as good as ever. 

Meanwhile Constable Pedley commenced his 
return trip to Fort Chippewyan. When he lett 
Fort Saskatchewan he was apparently in good 
health, but at Lac La Biche he became violen ntly 
insane as a result of the hardships of his trip and 
his anxiety for the safety of his charge. He was 
brought back to Fort Saskatchewan and then 
transferred to Brandon Asylum. After spending 
six months there he recovered his senses and 
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Map show.ng Insp-erar | anause’s 2 500-mile trek to ariest two 
Eskimos guilty ot murder. 
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returned to headquarters. He was granted three 
months’ leave, and shertly afver went back to 
duty and was re-engaged for anocher term of 
service. 

At times full-blooded Indians have been 
employed as scouts and atwched to patrols, 
deing very good service, being invaluable as 
trailers, and able to 
travel long distances 
wichout undue fatigue. 
Upon several occasions 
these scouts have 
arrested members of 
their own tribes. 
Hounds have also been 
trained to render valu- 
able assistance in 
following criminals, and 
the force has in its 
possession some very 


fine dogs, which show 
wonderful intelligence. 

It does 

The Long not make 

Patrol. any dif- 

ference 

how long it takes to 

capture a criminal. The 

North - West Mounted 


Policeman never. quits 
his job so long as there 
is any chance of success. 
Here is an instance. 
Mcre than three years 
ayo two Roman Catholic 
missionaries were mur- 
dered at the head of 
Great Bear Lake. It took some time for the 
news to reach the police headquarters, but 
early in June, 1915, Inspector Lanause, a 
twenty-seven-year-old officer, was d spatched to 
arrest two Eskimos who were suspected of the 
enme. Taking two constables with him. he 
left. Regina and proceeded to Peace River 
Landing, Alberta, by train. From there they 
went down the Peace River to Lake Athabasca, 
then down the Slave River to Great Slave 
L which they crossed to the mouth of the 
Mackenzie River. Town that stream they went 
to Fort No-m'n, at the mouth of the Bear River. 
Foliowing the Bear River to Great Bear Lake, 
they crossed it to Dease Bay, where the party 
wintered in the very cabin’ where the pr.ests 
had lived. Early in the spring of 1916 the patrol 
again took up the trail, and crossed over the 
Divide to the Coppermine River, thence down 
that stream to Coronation Gulf on the Arctic. 
Here they obtained news of the men they were 


seeking, who had been seen wearing the cassocks 
of the priests. Both men were captured and 
acknowledged their guilt. With the two prisoners 
Inspector Lanause proceeded to Herschell Island, 
sending one of the constables out with the report. 
The journey took a little over a year, and the 
adventures of these brave men would fill a book. 
The distances traversed were approximately as 
follows :— 


Miles. 
Regina to Peace River 
Cit) aera 800 
Peace River to Atha- 
basca Lake ...... 350 
Athabasca Lake to 
Great Slave Lake.. 250 
Across Great Slave 
Dake sigisiass oie Say Wo: 
Down the Mackenzie 
River to Fort Nor- 
TOAD 515.44 Poot 4oo 
Fort Norman to Gr 
Bear Lake .. + 100 
Across Bear Lake.... 200 
Dease Bay to Copper- 
mine River ...... 15 
Down Coppermine 
River to  Corona- 
ton’ Goll ss. sos < 100 
Around Coronation 
MGR deat tremens ses 
Total 2,500 


The foregoing map 
outlines the journey from 
Peace River Landing, 
where the railway was left 
behind. The arrows indi- 
cate the route. 

A still more 

An remarkable 
Unfinished patrol is re- 
Search. — corded in the 
official re- 

ports of the police, although 
it has not yet been finished. 

On June 8th, rorr, Harry 
V. Radford. the famous 
Arctic explorer, of New 
York, and his companion, 
Street, were speared to 
death by Eskimos in the 
Baker Lake region of 
Hudson Bay. News travels 
slowly in these desolate 
regions, and it was not until 1913 that a 
patrol of the North-West Mounted Police was 
dispatched to secure, if possible, the two Eskimos 
who had committed the crime. Inspector W. J. 
Beyts was in charge of the party, with Sergeant 
Calkin and two others. From Regina they 
went by train to Halifax, a distance of over 


Sergeant Calkin 
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cwo thousand miles, where they took the schooner 
Tillage Belle, specially chartered to take them 
into the wilderness, 

“The schooner sailed for Hudson Bay, and 
on the trip had numerous and miraculous 
escapes from icebergs and ice floes, and was 
nearly wrecked several times. Finally Chester- 
field Inlet was reached. 

“The party pressed 
inland, and for three years 
scoured a vast Jand some 
half a million square miles 
in area in a vain search 
for the Eskimo murderers. 
They did, however, find the 
last hut in which the ex- 
Plorers had lived, and a 
diary belonging to Radford. 
‘The walls of this were 
covered with strange Eski- 
mo hieroglyphics. doubtless 
telling of the deed. 

“In the late summer of 
1916, the patrol’s three 
years of duty being up, 
they started back for civili- 
zation, coming overland to 
Le Pas Mission, where the 
Government Hudson Bay 
Railroad leads to civiliza- 


tion. On January 28th 
they arrived back at 
Regina.” 

‘the country traversed 


by these men is extremely 
cold, the thermometer 
often falling to fifty degrees 
below zero. It was only 
by wearing fur clothing 
such as that shown in the 
accompany ng photograph 
that the men were able to 
pursue their search. 

This patrol cost the 
Dominion Government 
twenty thousand pounds, 
and it is not finished yet, 
for another party under 
Inspector French set out 
from Regina late in’ the 
summer of 1916, to continue 
the hunt for another three years if necessary. 
All this trouble and expense has been cheerfully 
undertaken to avenge the death of two citizens 
of another country. It is no wonder that 
throughout all the vast expanse of North- 
Western Canada the Royal North-West Mounted 
Police Force is respected and admired. 


in caribou costume. 
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STRANGE STORIES 
OF THE WAR. 


ILLUSTRATED BY G. H. EVISON. é: 


Vivid little narratives from the Front, told at first hand. These stories bring home to one 
some of the many aspects of the world war. 


“MAROC Battalion Mascot 


ME made his acquaintance when out on a 
wiring-party in the vicinity of Marae ten 
months age Tt was a pitch-dark night— 
ideal for the work in hand. The four of us 
were crawling half-way across “ No Man's 
Land” to a battered heap of ruins that once 
represented a comfortable homestead. As we made our 
silent. passage through the damp grass noises. became 
audible among one of the piles of bricks. We dropped 
full length and lay still, each grasping his rifle or nail- 
studded club in a firm grip. 

Germans, we thought -a wiring, reeonnoitring party 
like ourselves. Well, we were ready for them. 

Straining our eyes, we could just manage to Wis 
several figures moving about in. the blackness. 
also, were on all fours, as we had been. Had they seen 
us? Ifthev had, their movements were certainly peculiar. 
They crept round the breks. and over the bricks ;— they 
stopped motionless, liste ine, beunded forward, and then 
held a consultanion topet ers 


‘By 
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HIGHLANDER.” 


How large was the party? Watching intently, we 
counted five, but quite possibly the other heaps of ruins 
concealed more. For fully five minutes we lay still, ob- 
serving their extraordinary behaviour, our rifles directed 
upon them ready to open instant fire, At last the tension 
becoming intolerable, Macdonald—who in his youth had 
been a Boy Scout—volunteered to unravel the mystery. 
We promised to avenge him if any ill came his way. The 
darkness swallowed him up, and another long five minutes 
passed. 

Suddenly the pile became a scene of great commotion. 
Bricks cluttered, metal jingled, and a piercing scream 
rang out. Then Macdonald came towards us, walking 
upright, and in his arms, nestling timidly ayainst his tunic, 
he held * Maroc.” 

Instead of the enemy, the moving figures round the 
brick-heap had been a mother-cat and tour kittens, dis- 
torted out of all proportion by the gloom and mist. M 
donald had surprised them in their gambolling, had made 
an offensive on one, and taken him prisoner. He was a 
dear litde tabby, in the pointed-tail stage of life, and we 
there and then decided to keep him as a pet, and to name 
him “ Maroc” in honour of the village nearest his birth- 
place. 

When we brought him back to our trenches he was 
hailed with huge delight by the men. the N.C.O.’s, and 
every officer who saw him, and as a reward for his capture 
Macdonald) was unanimous!y appointed his) guardian. 
A wooden box that had once held a parcel from home 
Was appropriated to serve as his abiding-place, and 
“Maroc” became the pet of this particular battalion of 
the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. 

In course of time he grew to know most members of 
the battalion, but Macdonald always remained his greatest 
friend. He was taken from trench to billet and from billet 
to trench in his box and grew to love the routine. Before 
leaving any shell-riddled barn behind the line where we 
had been billeted, the cry for “ Maroc" would go forth, 
and our kitten would abandon his hunting exploits and 
come bounding across fields or through orchards, ready 
to lie in his wooden house and be carried to the trenches. 

On entering the trenches Macdonald would deposit 
the box in his dug-out—or, if he were unlucky enough 
not to be allotted one, in sume other fellow’s dug-out-— 
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and immeliately upon being released the kitten would 
commence a tour of investigation. 

He has far more ‘‘ over the tops” to his credit than 
the hardiest veteran in our Army. Practicclly every 
evening he clambered and scratched his way over the 
sand-bags and explored No Man’s Land for mice and other 
small game. He would- come back, dead-beat, in the 
early hours of the morning, make his way to the box, 
and be found by Macdonald next day, contentedly curled 
up and asleep. 

These nocturnal journeys were sometimes responsible 
for much excitement among our sentries and the men on 
the fire-steps. You can imagine what a fright a sentry 
would receive when, peering across the blackness, with 
every nerve strung up to concert-pitch, a pair of green 
eyes suddenly stared into his own. In fact, it is most 
remarkable that “‘ Maroc” came home uninjured from 
some of his midnight expeditions. 

Another of his popular pastimes was to take a giddy 
leap on to the shoulders of a look-out man. This was 
all very well in the daytime, but in the stillness of night, 
with Germans two hundred yards away, these eerie jumps 
were sufficient to frighten the stoutest-hearted sentry. 

“ Maroc ” had no fear himself. I have known him prick 
up his ears interrogatively when we were suffering a heavy 
bombardment ; then, apparently satisfied that his dug-out 
was secure, curl calmly up and go to sleep again. 

Once, too, he was out in No Man’s Land while high 
explosive rained upon us, and we gave him up for lost, 
but dawn found him as usual in his straw-lined bed. 

The nearest approach we had to losing him was when 
he was stolen—yes, stolen—from us. Strolling in his 
customary imperturbable manner along the line one bright 
morning, he wandered into the dug-out of a lieutenant 
in the Engineers. He promptly made friends, to such 
an extent that the oflicer proposed to keep for his own a 


kitten boasting so much intelligence. He was held captive 
in the dug-out all night. and when he failed to appear 
next day poor Macdonald went crazy with anxiety. 

Although we attempted to cheer him up by assuring 
him that ‘‘ Maroc” was only temporarily mislaid, we 
secretly believed ‘ Fritz” had sniped him at last. And 
we all felt “ pippy ” about his loss, and sent a good deal 
of extra “ stuff” over to the enemy trenches in some blind 
idea of Seeking reparation. 

On the second day, when even Macdonald was beginning 
to think the worst, a man came along with the joyous 
news that “ Maroc” was alive and hearty, but a prisoner. 
No sooner did Macdonald hear the story than he rushed 
off to the Engineer’s dug-out at top speed. 

With expressions of gratitude for the kindly spirit that 
had prompted the officer to care for it, but with an unmis- 
takable hint that ‘* Maroc” was our pet and not his, the 
young Highlander asked for its return. The Engineer, 
however, did not intend to part lightly with such a saga- 
cious specimen of the feline tribe, and when the disconsolate 
Macdonald came out of the dug-out his kitten did not 
accompany him. 

In his grief he informed his company-officer of what 
had occurred. The captain teld the colonel. 

The fire-eating colonel paid un express visit to the 
R.E. dug-out, and there was a bit of a rumpus. 

“ Maroc” was handed back to Macdonald, and rejoined 
his battalion for duty once more, and no junior officer 
will ever again be bold enough or cold-blooded enough 
to alienate him from his devoted friends. 

When I left the battalion for Base duty two months 
ago I naturally looked into “ Maroc’s ” billet and found him 
masticating a piece of bully-beef and lapping a saucer 
of condensed milk and water. My comrades would never 
have forgiven me had IT taken my departure without 
bidding our mascot farewell. 


The Generals Prisoner 


By 
“YORKSHIRE TYKE.” 


“Hast tha’ Veard th’ latest, lad?" said Ned Metcalf, 
the Wensleydale private. with the eager joy of one impart- 
ing news, as he trudged into his dug-out and encountered 
Private Willie Wilkinson, the Hunslet boy, hudd'ed up 
in a corner, deep in the perusal of a much-crumpled copy 
of the Yorkshire Post. 

“Noa. an’ Ah doan’t: want te, nayther.” replied the 
reader, curtly. and in his most unseciable tone. Carn’t 
sce Alm tryin’ te read ?”” 

Readin’ be blowed 1” 
a pipe o’ baccy an’ listen.” 

“Reet ve ure, Ned,” said the disturbed man, recovering 
his composure and hurried!y feeling in his pockets for Lis 
pipe.“ Well, what’s fresh 2” 

“Nobbut this. Unoflicial, mind ye. though gospel 
General's cravin’ to get ‘old o’ a Tun prisoner te ext 
infoormation from ’im. It’s rumoured that th’ officers 
are goin’ te order us te git im one.” 

“ Patrol duty? Then Ah’m on, instanter! Rare game 
that! Beats a cup-tie match “ollow,.” declared the famous 
ex-half, . the pride of Hunslet, as he hastened to stow 
away his paper. 

© When's th’ kick-off?” 

“*Dunna But shut yer gob, Willie. 
sergeant.” 


exclaimed Metcalf. “Ave 


’Ere comes th’ 
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ant. Thomas Chapman, the Leeds“ loiner "— 
familiarly known as * Tommy ” among the men of this 
Yorkshire battalion in Flanders—came up to make known 
to those trusted henchmen, Privates Metcalf and Wil- 
kinson, the full and official news, which was that an attempt 
was to be made that very ni satisfy the general’s 
desire for a prisoner. “IVI be a nice little surprise fer 
‘im te-morrer mornin’, with ‘is “am an’ eges, if we can 
pull’ off, boys,” said the N.C.O., by way of preface to 
the details of the plan which (been hatched by the 
fertile brain of Lieutenant G—. son of a squire in the 
Giggleswick district, and Lieutenant  E- . son of a 
Shetheld cutler. The men who were to take part in the 
job were to be divided into two “teams” (to keep to 
Private Willie Wilkinson’s fuotball-field  similes) under 
the captainship of the above-named officers and their 
sergeants, and the “ kick-off ” was to be at the hour when 
“No Man's Land "—a strip of territory at this part of 
the Front about one hundred yards broad—was wrapped. 
save for the fitful glare of German rockets and star-shells, 
in the pitch darkness of a moonless and. star-obscured 
night. 


Eleven o'clock !—the chosen hour, A lull seemed to 
have set in in the enemy's rocketin Whatever might 
be happening in the German trenches, however, there 
was no lack of activity in those of the Yorkshires. The 
dark forms of the men were moving noiselessly to and 
fro: low conversations were being held between the officers 
and the N.C.O.’s, and between the N.C.O.'s and the men ; 
and the final strategica! and tactical details in) that 
perilous bid for a German prisoner were being set forth. 

The first thing to be done was to reconnoitre the ground, 
with the object of finding the best way of getting through 
the German barbed wire—a duty which Lieutenant E- 
volunteered to carry out. Almost before it was realized 
that he was no longer by the side of his men he had 
slipped over the parapet and disappeared into the 
darkness 

Five — ten— fifteen minutes of anxious, breathless 
waiting followel. Once there was a moment of intense 
anxiety when the rockets commenced to cleave the black 
vault of heaven again, and the rifle of a still-vigilant 
sentry rang out three times in the cold night air. As 
the bullets whistled over the heads of the waiting raiders, 
h wondered in silence what their lieutenant’s fate 
1 been, and they heaved a little sigh of re'ief when he 
with nothing worse than a bleeding wrist 
easily remedied 


reappeared, 
—a mere scratch from a chance bullet, 
by a handkerchief. 

He had discovered a gap in the enemy’s wire which would 
serve them as an open door. Proceeding on his way, 
he had tested the wire farther along, and come to the 
conclusion that it could be cut without much difficult 

“Na then, forwards! Kick off!” whispered Private 
Wilkinson, as the detatchment, divided into the two 
parties agreed upon, wriggled over the parapet and began 
their crawl over the cold and lonely expanse of * No Man’s 
Land.” 

The litte party 


was soon close to the enemy's wire 
and under the protection of a hedge. They continued to 
grope their way along until Lieutenants E and G. 
who were leading, came to the gap which the former had 
reported, The German tine made a curve here round 
two of the bays in- the trench, so that the Yorkshiremen 
were in the loop of it, with the trench making a half circle 
round them, Now was the time when every ear must 
he intent to catch the slightest sound. All at once the 
lis eners heard a German sentry stamping his feet and 
pacing up and down with unusual vigour in order to keep 
himself warm. ‘Then, to restore his flayging spirits, he 
fell to whistling softly. 
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Utterly unconscious of the men so close to him—so 
close now that any clumsy movement, any clatter of arms, 
any word spoken would have betrayed their presence— 
the whistler continued. 

The raiders crept forward to the parapet, guided by 
instinct alone, for spoken orders were now out of the ques 
tion, Private Wilkinson clambered right into the German 
trench, only a few yards from the sentry, but on the other 
side of the traverse. Holding his breath, and crouching 
li wild beast, he waited for an opportunity of “ tack- 
ling” his man. Suddenly, however, his thoughts were 
interrupted by the sound of footsteps coming towards 
him, but in the opposite direction to those of the sentry, 
and in the darkness he saw the glow of a cigarette ! 

Tt was a German officer going his rounds. And then 
Private Willie Wilkinson did a very marvellous thing 
He sprang on to the parapet again and lay across it, with 
his head towards the British tines and his short little legs 
dangling in the German trench! As the German officer 
passed, his cloak actually brushed the mud from Willie's 
boots. It was a good thing for that officer that he did 
not suspect what he had done and turn his head, for the 
Hunslet boy was ready for him. But he passed on, and 
presently the sentry began to whistle again. 

That German sentry, cheering himself in his loneliness, 
little knew how many eyes were watching him in the dark- 
ness, or of his nearness to death. It was Lieutenant 
G. whotriedtoshoot him. But the subaltern’s revolver 
had become covered with mud during the Jong crawl 
across “ No Man’s Land,” and would not fire. The click 
of the weapon immediately disturbed the sentry, and then 
the moment came for sharp work. Down from his parapet, 
with one pounce, sprang Private Wilkinson, right upon 
the affrighted man, A shriek pierced the silence. Willie's 
ands were round the German's throat, endeavounng, 
if not to strangle him, at any rate to prevent another of 
those dreadful cries, which threatened to bring a veritable 
hornet’s nest about the raiders. To the nocturnal visitors 


every moment meant their own life or death. It was 
Lieutenant E- who came to the rescue. Thrusting 


his revolver close to the struggling sentry, he shot him 
dead just as he was falling insensible from a blow given 
by the butt-end of G—’s weapon. But the bullet, 
in doing its deadly work, claimed at the same time another 
victim. Private Wilkinson felt a sudden burming pain 
in one of his hands. The bullet, as he found afterwards, 
had passed through the fleshy part between his thumb 
and the first finger. 

dt was high time they retired from the field ; the alarm 
had been given, and the running of German. soldiers, 
hastening to the rescue, could be heard along the trenches. 

“ Quick cried Lieutenant I Thereupon there 
was a wild serumble over the parapet, a drop into a wet 
ditch, and a rush back over “ No Man's Land,” now con- 
tinually lit up by German rockets and swept by a pertect 
storm of bullets from machine-guns and rifles. 

The party under the guidance of Sergeant Thomas 
Chapman were longer away and had uch greater difficulty 
in getting through the German wire. which was half-way 
down a ditch partly filled with water. Some of the men 
were ensnared in it, and it took them fully three-quarters 
of an hour to cut their way through the strands and cet 
free. Hardly had this been accomplished when Sergeant 
Chapman, who went off to the left of the German trenches, 
followed by his men, had the misfortune to encounter 
a couple of suspicious German sentries in one of the bays. 
He immediately began bombing them. The explosions 
brought two other soldiers out of a dug-out. They. in 
their turn, were also bombed. As the enemy began to 
collect in force. however. a retreat had to be made—minus 
the sergeant, who, somehow or other, seemed to have been 
swallowed up in the darkness. It was not until the hule 
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party of privates had got back to the barbed wire that 
Private Metcalf discovered their leader was missing and 
insisted. on going back to find him. After crawling back 
for five minutes, the man from Wenslevdale almost col- 
lided with his sergeant, whose face, he noticed, in the light 
from a rocket, was as white as a sheet. And no wonder, 
for, in a hand-to-hand encounter, he had received two 
nasty wounds in his neck—one from a bayonet and another 
from the splinter of a bomb. Nevertheless, he was able 
to lead his party back towards home. 

One more adventure—this time of a humorous nature 


7 By 
“RUNNER.” 


It was on the 22nd of January, ro—. at 
cold and miseral it could possibiy be. 

© Old Fritz” had been giving us pie with his “ minnies ” 
for a long time, but on this particular day the storm reached 
its height. 

We were expecting a raid from him, andl after giving 
us a rest for a coun of hours he started a terrifie bom- 
bardment at exact y two pam. “ Minnies 2?” Gee whiz! 
they were coming «ver seven and eight at a time, with 
igh explosive. shrapnel, and “ whizz-bangs ” thrown in 
just to make things interesting; “ coal-boxes.""* rum- 
jars.” and “si!-drums ” were also tumbling over at us 
The Huns had pot a “box barrage” on my company’s 
sector, “ chucking stufi,” as we say, on the front ine, 
the flanks, and behind us, so that he thought he had us 
in a nice fix. One must admit this sort ef thing does a 
bit of damage. 

Our telephone lines were cut in dozens of places, and 
although our Hinesmen worked with the frenzy of despair. 
as fast as they would mend one ‘break there would be a 
dozen more waiting attention, 

I was one of two “runners” stationed at company 
headquarters. but our O.C. was loath to send us through 
such a terrific fire, if there was a bare possibility of estab- 
lishing telephene communication. At four p.m., however. 
he wrote out 2 despatch to battalion headquarters—a 
twenty minutes’ fast run, just behind the back line. 

My pal, “ Smithic."” was detailed to carry the message. 
and with the captain's “ Good luck, Smith,” started off 
from company headquarters. I stood at the entrance 
of the dug-out to watch him go, and he had only gone about 
twenty paces when he was killed outright by a hig lump of 
shrapnel. his right han’! still clutching the pre 

I ran forward, grabbed the message, and set off down 
the trench for dear life. Gee! It was Hades and no 
mistake! I seemed to be flying through thousands of 
shrieking shells and whistling bullets, with the crashing 
rending explosions of * minnies ” adding to the awful din. 

How many times I fell I do not know. One could not 
he!p it: the duckboards (those that were left) were slip- 
pery with ice and blood. They say men are brave to run 
through such heavy fire, I never felt so frightened in all 
my life, but all the time I seemed to be offering a silent 
prayer, and something seemed to answer back, “ No harm 
will come to you, sonny.” 

All these things were rushing through my head, at the 
rate of about a thousand knots per second, and my legs 
seemed to be going the same number of revolutions, but 
1 soon began to get fagged. To cap all, I ran into a shell- 
hole, and got bogged almost to the top of my long gum- 
boots. . 


A Race With Death -. 


—, and as 
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—they encountered ere they got safely back to the British 
trenches and were greeted with the quips and jests of the 
irrepressible Private Wilkinson. Private Metca'f somehow 
got his legs entangled in the barbed wire, and it was on'y 
after much twisting and tugging that he at last succeeded 
in getting free. 

“Strikes me, ye're t’only prisoner we've got te show 
fer this neet’s work,” said Private Wi kinson, solemnly, 
but with a twinkle in his eve. “ What a pity ye ain’t 
a Hun, so as not to keep th’ general waitin’. But we'll 
mebbe do better in t’ next match.” 


7d 


I shouldn't like to put on paper what I said, but whilst 
trying to extricate myself I saw a minnie” coming, and 
—well, the boots were left behin Tseemed able to run 
faster than ever without those boots, although my poor 
feet were getti ypped about awfully; but the thought 
of extra “mint put everything else out of my min? 

At last T reached battalion headquarters and, breathing 
a big sigh of relief, hastened to deliver my message. It 
was then that T began to feel terribly knocked up, and 
everything seemed to spin round. I“ flopped it "— 
fainted—but they got the message, and a bucketful of 
icy water soon fetched me round. 

Before saving good-bye, it may be as well to mention 
that Fritz attempted to raid us at dusk. Almost three 
hundred of them started, but they never reached us; 
our artillery caught them in * No Man’s Land ” and about 
two hundred and seventy-five of them were wiped out 
before the remainder seemed to tumble to the fact that 
“about turn” was the best plan. 

T am now the proud possessor of a Military 
T had often dreamt of this decoration, but 
it would be my luck to win one. 


Medal. 
ever thought » 
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The “Ark,” 


the quaint [ibetan cratt in waich the Author sailed down the rapids of the Ja-ling-jang. 


ON THE BORDERS OF TIBET. 


By Reginald Farrer. 


The story of two years’ wanderings 


largely among wild lands and wilder people, whose chief 


desire 1s to build the intruding foreigner up in a damp bonfire to smoulder to death. With 


only one white companion and three native attendants Mr. 
Y P. 


Farrer traversed the length and 


breadth of China, and penetrated into the rugged, little-known country on the Tibetan border, 


an inaccessible **No Man's Land.’ 


where the tribesmen acknowledge no authority save their 


own. The Author’s object was merely scientific—the collection of new plants—but his little 


party met with stranger and 
professedly adventurous expeditions. 


more exciting experiences than fall to the lot of many more 
These articles, which will be found particularly interesting, 
have been specially written for ‘The Wide World Magazine.” 


The photographs are supplied 


by Underwood & Underwood. 


VI. (Conciustoy). 


JHIS is a grievous article to write, 
for in it you and I part company, 
dear reader, and both of us lose sight 
of the ‘libetan Alps. If this loss 
gives you the thousandth part of the 
pain that it gave me, I shall feel that these 
articles have not been written in vain. For 
though the season's work of 1915 was dull and 
unprofitable by comparison with its predecessor, 
though its alps were gaunt and of too monotonous 
a flora, yet, apart from this, hardly Siku itself, 
or the Miso of Satanee, has a securer place in my 
atiection than Chebson, and sunny ‘Tien ‘Tang, 
and my own little happy home at Wolvesden. 
* But all thing: end. 


Figure now a brilliant day of sparkling early 
frost in mid-September, and our little home 
utterly dismantled. Stoves and stove-pipes are 
down and out, the photograph-panes torn from 
the windows, and all the superfluous jetsam of 
our stay—the bottles, pots and pans, and odds 
and ends—all gathered in heaps. But Tanguei, 
the landlord, sits apart and sulks on the midden- 
heap with the pig. Bad little Tanguei! He 
should have had a handsome share of the loot 
we left behind, but on the very night before our 
departure it was discovered that he had antici- 
pated matters, and, having privily purloined a 
few stray bottles, was concealing them in his 
own shack, beneath his papa’s coffin-boards. 
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Accordingly stern justice decreed that not a jot 
or tittle should he now have; everything was 
to.go, instead, to Grandma Aoo. Lown swooped 
that venerable.grandam on the spoil, accompanied 
by -whole flights of relations, and in staggering 
relays back they went up the glen, beneath 
burdens of all our oddments. For years to come 
those ‘panes of glass, stove-pipes, bottles, and 
all the odd trash of our sojourn will be the prized 
and almost legendary treasures of that family, 
heirlooms for generations after Grandma Aoo 
herself is an urn-full of cinders in some shrine at 
‘lien Tang. 

Meanwhile the patient grey pony, with its 
comfortable high Chinese saddle, that holds one 
like an egg in its cup, was waiting for the last 
time, ready at the door, with Gogo at its head. In 
the dazzling light of the morning the desolation of 
the farewell seemed doubly pitiless and painful. 


‘ 
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Without more ado I mounted, shutting my 
eyes to the great gentians blazing like illuminated 
blue jewels in the lawn. and began for the last 
time the long and stony descent of “‘ Wolfstone 
Dene ” to the Bridge. Well might it be a heavy 
moment! Long and far this time was to be the 
trail; and this time with no more alps or flowers 
at its end—only the thankless reward of Peking 
and “ civilization ” for its goal. For now (con- 
sult your map, dear reader, to learn the enormity 
of our undertaking) our purpose was to strike 
away over the fells to Ping-fan, and thence down 
the Great North Road to Lanchow once mores 
Thence, disdaining the short cut of four weeks’ 
journey straight across China to Peking, we were 
to go down the whole depth of the Empire, until 
at last we should strike the Yangtze, and so, 
taking a steamer, have a sight of those famous 
gorges which all who have scen them praise in 


General view of the Tibetan City of Shwa-y-Goo, 
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such breathless tones of 
admiration that I felu no 
added length of toil and 
travel could be too great 
a price to pay, if only 
I could see them too 
Anyhow, though the tral 
was very long and far, it 
was also one that hardly 
anyone else had travelled ; 
and there lay another 
inducement. 


Not even these con 
siderations, however, 
could sweeten my last 


farewells to ‘Jien ‘Vang 
‘This time we lodged in the 
Prior's charmins house, 
and on the near balcony 
you may see that excellent 
prelate himself, while on 
the farther one vou behold 
the statelier figure of his 
vicar, the sub-Prior. ‘Too 
soon were all the cordings 
and packings achieved 
the mule-cradles on, and 
the moment come to say 

Good-bye.” It was 
even harder for the fact 
that among Tibetans 


“Good-bye” is a word 
you must never utter 
and final departure a 
thing vou must never 


admit. They are a very 
faithful friendly folk once 
they are sure of you, and 
have exchanged with you 
those silken 
blessing that serve them 
not only as visiting -cards, 
but also as bonds indisscluble 
between giver and receiver 
tolerated in Tibetan etiquette when softened 
with promises of return. Accordingly, with 

Aa revoir’ on my lips and the lead of 
“Good-bye” in my heart, I rode sadly out of 
lien Tang ahead of the caravan, turning inces- 
santly to wave greetings backward, till at length 
the last purple-clad figure had fallen behind, and 


scarves ol 


friendship 
Farewells are only 


the curve of the track along the cli{-face finally 
hid the Abbey from sight 
Over range after range of huge yreen downs 


the little track pursues it After the first 
day, however, the alps are left behind for ever 
and nothing remains to remind you of them 
except my gentians, which on two of the little 


way. 


The Prior of Tien Tang (on tear balcony), watching the Author's caravan getting ready fo 


departure 


ten-thousand-foot passes filled the turf so densely 
that it seemed as if a solid sheet of sunht sky had 
lodged there. From these heights you drop 
deviously down, after some five days’ travelling, 
into the wide, uninteresting valley of the P 


. fan River, and resume the uninteresting scenery 


of Western Kansu. ‘There is no point in travers- 
ing such country more toilsomely than one need ; 
accordingly, when we reached the walled city 
of Ping-fan, we set on foot a search for carts in 
which to achieve the rest of the journey to 
Lanchow. For were we not once more upon the 
world’s greatest highway, the Great North Road 
that has connected Peking, through all the ages, 
with Moscow, Kashgar, Sumarkand, and (« 
stantinople ? Surely, on so illustrious and 


historic a highway Peking carts should not prove 
too much of a torture. no matter how springless ? 
For the covered Peking cart is exactly like the 
illustrations to fourteenth- century history--a 
sort of arched tunnel of upholstery, mounted on 
wheels, with little square windows from which 
crowned queens stare uninterestedly. 

The Peking cart is, of course, smaller, and 
contains no quecns ; but as it is quite as spring- 
less as its European parallel, no queen of the 
Middle Ages could be more agonized than one- 
self as the vehicle goes bump, jolt, crash over 
the boulders and ruts and hillocks that so plenti- 
fully diversify that product of passage that in 
China playfully calls itself a high-road. Yet, in 
a way, being shaken to a jelly in a cart is a rest 
after eighteen months of unwearied trudging, or 
riding at a foot’s pace. So in Ping-fan we sought 
for carts. As usually happens in China, first of 
all no carts were to be had, no carts had ever 
been heard of, no carts, in fact, existed. And 
then, in the morning, there was one. So, in 
comparative ease, we traversed the long stages 
between Ping-fan and Lanchow, through country 
more blasted with heat and drought, more 
utterly parched and desolate, than anything | 
have yet seen. Here and there we saw strange 
castellated cliffs of red sandstone, whose smooth 
fluted sides made them look like huge pillared 
Egyptian palaces. 

It was a relief to reach Lanchow and rest 
awhile, before arranging the next details of the 
long stage. “It was a time of break-ups in every 
direction. . First of all, Purdom was to leave me 
now, and go back round by Jo-ni in search of 
certain groundsel seeds away out in the wilds of 
Drokwaland.: He was to rejoin me ultimately, 
it was hoped, at some point unspecified, far down 
the road, on the borders of Szechwan. We were 
to lose the Mafu, too, for he, in charge of the 
three enormous carts full of treasures, curiosities, 
and specimens, was to make straight across 
China, striking for the rail-head at Honan, en 
route for Peking. Worst blow of all—for these 
other separations were temporary and a matter 
of arrangement-—we abruptly lost the wicked 
Wa-Wa and his father. Our other jolly lad from 
the border had left us long ago at Wolvesden— 
clawed back home by a tyrannical and suspicious 
granny, determined that he should wed at once 
(and thus provide her declining years with a 
servant) instead of gallivanting away into the 
distances of China with a parcel of foreigners. 
Wa-Wa and his father, however, had firmly 
announced their determination to follow us to 
the unimaginable remoteness of Peking, where, 
they were told, carriages ran without horses, 
and ylass windows were as common as paper. 


ON 
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But now all this was changed in the twinkling 
of an eye. A letter percolated through from 
Na-Lang: Granny was dying, and summoncde 
all her descendants immediately to the sad scene. 
Floods of tears and instant departure ensued. 
Even the Wa-Wa—in reality wild with rage at 
such a disappointment—was seen trying to 
squeeze dutiful drops of moisture from his wicked 
black sloes of eyes. In half an hour Lay-gor and 
his Wa-Wa were off on the road, lost to our sight 
for evermore. All the time everybody concerned 
knew perfectly well that Granny had never been 
better in her life (as so, indeed, it proved), but 
was merely thinking that her relatives had been 
too long away anvhow, and were certainly not 
going to be allowed so far away from her control 
as Peking. So she whistled them back to her 
side--and back they had to go. An autocratic 
lot, these old grannies of China and the Tibetan 
Border! Only when you have understood what 
sort of position the widowed grandmother holds 
in the hierarchy of a Chinese household will you 
be able to realize something of the position and 
power of the great old Grand Dowager Empress, 
to this day the most vital force in the inland 
provinces, though she has lain by now nine 
years in her golden grave. With our staff 
scattered in this fashion, there was I left to 
take the road with no abler aids than good, 
stupid Go-Go and a more intelligent underling 
picked up at Wolvesden as he passed through 
with coal. 

Of course, to a certain distance, I should have 
the smart soldiers accorded me by way of escort 
by the Viceroy, to say nothing of the most flaring 
passport and papers from His Excellency. ‘That 
jovial potentate, indeed, was overjoyed to have 
us back in Lanchow, and did his best not only 
to cheer our stay, but also to facilitate our 
various journeys. Purdom, indeed, declined any 
escort, as he loves travelling quick and light and 
unofficially. Also, on an earlier trip and journey 
when he had taken two very smart soldiers from 
the Viceroy’s own guard, they had been a great 
nuisance, and so misbehaved and bullied the 
people that on their return—these misdeeds 
becoming known—they had to have their 
trousers taken down, and be well smacked to the 
tune of several hundred strokes with the flat 
bamboo. Indeed, I had hard work saving them 
alive from the indignation of His Excellency. 
Therefore neither Purdom nor I greatly’ cared 
about taking an official escort. Mafu, however, 
by the Viceroy’s special kindness, was well armed 
for his long and solitary journey in charge of our 
treasures. Fe not only had a special Viceregal 
passport the size of a bedspread, but also the 
company of two admirably trim petty officers, 
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who were chartered to escort him right through 
the intervening Vicerovalties. 

These details, then. being settled, it only 
remained to enjoy His Excellency’s hospitality 
at the various feasts and garden-parties which 
he proceeded to give for my benefit. The only 
thing that sobered my enjoyment of these days 
was the fate of our poor old friend, the Viceroy 
of the Koko-nor, 
who had been so 
a host to 
i-ning, so 
when 


us in 
delighted 
we waxed the 
ends of his mous- 


tache for him, 
and so anxious 
to possess a linen 
collar like the 
last relic of re- 
spectability that 
T then happened 
to possess. How 
suddenly do thc 
mighty fall in 
China! For 
here was this po- 
tentate, virtual 
sovereign of a 
bigger land than 
England, sud- 
denly — by one 
of the strange, 
abrupt swirls 
that mark the 
undercurrent of 
politics in China 
—arrested pub- 
licly in his own palace, by Ma Da-ren, the 
military governor, and dispatched under guard in 
a closed chair to the coast. Desperately the poor 
old gentleman wrote to. beg my mediation—and 
in the meantime had becn stricken stone blind 
with the shame and shock of such a disgrace ! 

But now the day of departure was come, and 
the hour only delayed by the Viceroy’s desire, 
at the last minute, to have another photograph 


taken. The Mafu had gone, with his three creak- 
ing carts. Purdom’s pony stood ready; and it 


only remained to get me also started on my way. 
In great luxury, indeed, was I to achieve the 
long and tedious southward stages. No more 
pony, no more cart, no more, even, of the com- 
parative luxuriousness of a sedan chair. I was 
to have a mule litter, slung up by peles on two 
mules, one before and one behind—a chrysalis- 
shaped ark of matting, so high-swung that once 
you had crawled in it meant a good deal of fuss 


A wayside res aurant in Kansu. 
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and difficulty in getting out again. However, 
once in, what rapture of bliss! Deeply cradled 
in all one’s blankets and bedding, cocooned in 
comfort, one was borne insensibly across the 
weary face of Kansu in a delicious, soporific, 
swaying movement. All went perfectly well with 
me and my tiny party. Across the clean “ loess ”” 
lands we weni, and at midday there was a halt 
in some small 
village, where I 
would alight and 
go into some pin-. 
neat mud-room 
to sit on the kang 
and eat lunch. 
‘Then I would 
stroll a little in 
the street, to 
watch the many 
typical glimpses 
of life on the 
road in China— 
the fruit-sellers, 
the stalls, the 
busy lady 
cooking buns 
for wayfarers 
beneath a dense 
canopy of maize- 
matting. And 
then, at evening, 
after another 
long stretch, we 
reached our 
halting-place for 
the day, with 
time to go up 
on a hillock and 
look down on just such a characteristic scene 
as that depicted on page 515—a loess mud- 
town, in the dry, parched land.. These towns are 
perennially fresh, clean, and new. When your 
house gets decayed you do not build it up 
again, but take a trowel and a pail and make 
a new one next door out of the loess-mud which 
cakes the whole face of the country to the depth 
of many hundreds of feet. Where it cleaves into 
clif's, it is hollowed and carved out into caves, 
rooms, and stables—ready-made habitations only 
awaiting a resourceful tenant. ° 
At length we were done with Kansu, and the 
loess lands came to an end. After two days’ 
vain waiting for Purdom at Hui Hsien, I went 
on towards the irregular ranges of hills that 
separate Kansu from Szechwan, in which I hoped 
we might find a fresh alpine flora to compensate 
for the dullness of the Da-Tung. In this respect, 
however, they proved a disappointment, for they 
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Houses and stables excavated out of the cliffs 


were never more than eight thousand feet 
in height—absolutely nothing in China— 
and wooded with coppice from crown to 
base. Each day we toiled to a pass, and 
dropped steeply down on the other side. 
At last, after many a long day of this, we 
lighted down at ihe lovely little town of 
Eaux Blanches, on the Szechwan border, 
of whose noble entrance-tower you have 
here a view. At Eaux Blanches I again 
waited for Purdom, and again vainly. 
Longer I could not wait; the smells 
drove me out. Northward. in Kansu, the 


country is wide and large, the population 
comparatively sparse, the air clean and 


dry and cold, the mud-built houses of 
speckless neatness, harbouring no evil 
thing. Consequently smells and vermin 
are virtually unknown. Southwards in 
Szechwan, however, the loess having lef 
off, the wood-built hous breed insects 
in all their crevices. The air being warm 
and soft, the population dense, the country 
confined, smells are also bred, of infinite 
and diverse horror, at every turn of the 


The quaint ent ance-t wer of Eaux Banches 
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street; and one gets at last just a hint 
of foundation for t horrors of Chinese 
travel” about which the inexperienced or 
unduly squeamish talk so awe-inspiringly. 
I accordingly concluded to leave the love- 


liness of Eaux Blanches. 


LOSE 


and was then 


faced with the news that henceforth the 
road was too wild and arduous to admit 
of the mule-litter. I was taking no risks 


ve chine of a mud-cli 
overhanging a river, both mules had slipped 
simultaneously in the mire of a wet day 

and there was the litter poised by its ver 
eyelashes on the brink of the abyss, witl 
me crawling delicately out of its upturnec 
mouth as best I could, like a trapdow 
spider emerging from its lair 
view ol vet 


Once already. in t 


So now. ir 
tracks, the whole thins 
was dismantled, a mule burdened with the 
poles, and a chair provided. !n this. for 
yet many more days, I toiled up and down 
over dull little steep ranges, until at last 


Worse 


at Loyang. 1 sat tight and firmly refusec 
to budge another inch before the long 
overdue Purdom should have arrived 


Afcer three leaden days of wating, he dic 
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triumphantly turn up, and in joyous reunion 
we pursued our way over ridge after ridge of 
the Da-Ba-San, until at length we were done 


‘Toe Cliff of the Thousand Buddhas. 


with the mountains, and, debouching on the 
Red Basin of Szechwan, passing the Cliff of 
the Thousand Buddhas—carved with innumer- 
able grottos full of holy figures, and” saints 
and sacred scenes—we came down into Kwang 
Yuen, where we had hoped to end the infinite 
weariness of the land-trail and take a boat for 
the rest of the distance down the Ja-ling-jang. 
But the local missionaries dissuaded us, unless 
we wanted to spend Christmas stranded on a 
sandbank. Accordingly we must resume the 
chairs, and spend another week or ten days in 
journeying up and down the fells of the Red 
Basin, But even the weariest river flows some- 
where safe to sea, and at length we reached 
the safe end of our land wanderings at Bao-ning 
(Pao-ning). 


Here was the scene of our final fortnight. In 
the noble ark depic.ed on page 514 we rowed and 
drifted down ve rapids of the Ja-ling-jang with 


The great rock 1s honeycombed wih grottos full of holy figures. 


no more to do or bear, no energy or effort re- 
quired, except to live out the lethargic lengths 
of the empty days. Down the glassy waters we 
drifted, into the warmth of the south, between 
red hills populous with the little wooden cranes 
of innumerable brine-wells, or rich with golden 
orange - groves and forests of giant bamboos. 
Our crew consisted of nine oarsmen, with the 
caterer-cook, who doled them out bowls of rice 
at intervals of two hours or so. The passengers 
consisted of ourselves, our staff of two, and our 
escort of two soldiers. The skipper was 4 
hardened old salt, who liked his opium-pipe of 
an evening, and he had with him his idiot nephew 
and his wife, the neatest, tidiest, most speckless 
little body of a housewife that I’ve ever seen. 
If 1 dropped a nutshell on the floor, down would 
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come a wooden box, and “ Will his lordship put 
the nutshells in this ?” she would say. ‘The ark 
came gaily down the river, the skipper standing 
on the bridge—a plank slung between barrels— 
roaring directions (and other things) as we 
neared each rapid. Then, as dusk drew down, 
we would draw in quietly to some little harbour. 
There a wooden framework would be fitted up 
an a trice and arch over arch of matting pulled 
forward, telescope-wise, till all the ship was 
covered in, 

A few minutes for the evening rice and chat, 
and then the crew would all be curled up for 
sleep. At dawn, long before I myself was awake, 
back would go the arches, down would go more 
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present there was only disturbance enough to 
make us anxious. [roops and marauders were 
alike on the move ; it behoved us to watch other 
vessels and their movements carefully, and at 
all danger-spots we rigged up the camera under 
its cloth with a rifle-barrel protruding, so as to 
give would-be evildoers a wholesome notion of a 
machine-gun ready for use. But it was never 
called for, and at last a grey, sad morning found 
us beneath the river-frontage of Chung-King. at 
rest on the shallaws of the mighty Yangtze- 
kiang. 

Here ends, then, the long, wonderful part of 
the trail. Henceforward there were only steamers 
and the comparative dullness of the Yangtze 


The river-wall and 


rice, and the ark would be off again on her peaceful 
joumey, disturbed only now and then with hints 
of the coming troubles consequent on Yuan’s 
assumption of the Imperial crown. This was a 
trouble which soon grew into so fierce a vale as 
to blow away Yuan and crown and all. At 


tower at Chung-King. 


gorges (very fine and notable indeed, but by 
no means equal to the glories of the Tibetan 
Border, nor by any means worth all the toil 
I took to see them). After them came the 
final degradation of the train and “ civ 
tion,” and I will spare you the description. 


[THE END.] 
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A planter’s story of an exciting struggle with drink-crazed labourers in British Honduras. 
* The tale is strictly true,” writes the Autnor, ‘‘and the places and people mentioned actually 
exist.” 


UNTA GORDA, a plantation of 
banana, cacao, rubber, coffee, and 
nutmeg, is situated in the interior 
of British Honduras, near the bank 
of the Citee River. 

My labourers consist of a very mixed lot of 
men: there are Wycas, Yucatecans, Mexican- 
Spaniards, Caribs, Creoles, and Mexicans. 

‘The Wycas and Mexican-Spaniards are the 
most. bloodthirsty ruffians imaginable. My 
hunter, a man named Garcia, is one of the latter, 
a good man and a splendid hunter, but a perfect 
fiend when drunk. He and his wife, a very 
decent Spanish woman, live in a hut close to 
my house, separated from us by the cattle and 
sheep pens. The remainder of. the labourers 
accupy two villages, about a mile apart, across 
the pasture at the foot of the Homestead Hill, 
and half a mile distant. There are in all close 
on a hundred and twenty men, with their 
womenfolk. 

Ten miles from Punta Gorda is the seaport 
of the plantations—a collection of blacks’ huts, 
the residences of two whites, a post-office and 
store combined, and a jetty. On account of the 
heavy pine forests with which the district is 
covered the place is called All Pines. At the 
little store spirits are kept for the use of the 
white population. To cut a long story short, 
my men broke into this store, with the result 
that we had a dreadful night of it at Punta 
Gorda 

I was smoking a cheroot on the veranda, my 
wife sitting near me knitting. We were enjoying 
the peaceful aspect of a perfect tropical moon- 
light night. Suddenly the agonized shriek of a 
woman broke upon the stillness. I sprang to 
my feet, and my wife clung to me in sheer 
terror, I could feel her heart beating hard as 
we listened breathlessly for the cry to be re- 
peated. I did my best to calm her, though my 


own nerves were on edee at the sound of that 
awful scream. Just at tiat moment Elario, my 
Carib boy, ran out to the veranda, and [ could 
see that fear was plainly written upon his black 
features. 

** Oh, massa, massa,” he cried, “‘ Garcia drunk, 
massa; Garcia drunk !” 

1 knew Mrs. Garcia, whose baby was but a 
few days old, must be in imminent peril, but 
what was 1 to do? 1 could hardly leave my 
wife alone lest she should come to harm during 
my absence. 

“Do send Elario over, dear,” she pleaded; 
“don't leave me here alone. If you were to go 
I should die of fright before vou returned.” 

When I put the matter to Elario he was very 
eaver to be allowed to go. L instructed him to 
get my gun from Garcia, and any spirits he 
could lay hands on, and to return as soon as 
possible to let me know how things were with 
Mrs. Garcia. We waited in suspense for what 
seemed hours before Elariv returned with the 
gun and a flask of rum. 

Garcia, he told us, was mad drunk, standing 
over his wife threatening her with his machete. 
She. poor creature, was sitting helplessly in bed, 
with her baby in her arms. So far she had not 
been hurt, and I was pleased to learn from 
Elano that when Garcia chased him down the 
road the resourceful boy made a détour and 
locked Mrs. Garcia in, leaving the drunken 
maniac outside. 

My wife praised the boy for what he had done, 
and took charge of the gun and spirits. 

3esides Elario, I had two or three men on 
whom | could depend. One, John Lamb, the 
biggest man on the plantation, I often required 
at the house, and had arranged a call for him— 
two blasts on the conch shell which Elario 
used to blow for the ‘ knock-off? hour for 
the men. 
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I now ordered Elario to signal for Lamb, and 
shortly afterwards the big negro reported him- 
self. I learned from him the state of things in 
the village—that the men had looted the spirits 
at the store and were in a most dangerous 
condition. From his account I deemed it best to 
let things take their own course until the morning. 

“To-morrow I want you to get hold of Garcia 
and thrash him sober,” I said.“ Do you under- 
stand ?”” 

“ Yaas, massa,” he returned, laconically, and 
I could see, though his answer was so brief, 
that 1 could depend on him carrying out my 
instructions to the letter. 

‘“In the meantime,” I continued, ‘‘ you will 
remain here. I sha’n’t be away long; I am 
gving to fetch Mrs. Garcia over. You will keep 
watch while I am away.” 

Lamb assured me that 
quite safe while he was on 
in hand, I set off for Garcia’s hut. 

I met the hunter on my way, as I had expected, 
but he was now too drunk to be dangerous ; so, 
after promising to have him soundly thrashed 
in the morning, I continued my journey to 
the hut. 

I found Mrs. Garcia as the boy had told me, 
cowering in bed, and nursiny her little one. 
Wrapping the rug round her and her child, I 
returned with her to the house, where my wife 
soon fixed her up in a room below and gave her 
all the attention she needed. 

We all rose early next morning, and Lamb 
saddled two horses and accompanied me to the 
village. Things were in a fearful state here, 
though a great many of the men were too far 
gone in intoxication to be troublesome—a fact 
1 was very glad to note. 

There were, however, a good many who were 
in a very dangerous condition indeed, and it was 
with these ruffians that our trouble commenced. 
The first hut I came to was that of old Vidal, a 
very decent Creole negro. He had barricaded 
himself and his family of dogs inside, and a good 
deal of persuasion was necessary before he would 
take down his defences to let us inside. 

“Well, Vidal,” I said, when we entered, 
“* what is all the trouble ? ” 

“Oh, massa, massa,” he cried, “ dey terrible 
bad drunk. Massa, dey fight and kill. But how 
Missus Mum ? ” 

This was his pet name for my wife; it was 
always “ Missus Mum” with old Vidal, and he 
fairly worshipped her. When I told him she 
was all right he clasped his hands over his head 
and rolled his eyes heavenward, meanwhile 
uttering a prayer of thanksgiving. 

Just then some disturbance caused Lamb to 


“ Missus ”? would be 


guard ; and so, whip 
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step outside, and he returned a moment after- 
wards with the news that our horses had beer. 
taken away 

I was a little alarmed at this, because it was 
evident that some devilry was intended. It was 
time for me to discover the nature of the plot 
and how many enemies we had to deal with. 

Ve had not long to wait, however, for presently 
we caught sight of a mob of Wycas and every 
other “ breed.” maddened with drink. At their 
head was my hunter, Garcia. ‘They were armed 
with machetes only, I noticed, and I felt hugely 
relieved to know they were not in possession of 
any firearms. 

“What do you think they intend to do, 
Lamb?” I asked the negro, who stood gazing 
at the wrangling mob. They were crowding 
in and out of a hut some fifty vards away 
belonging to a man named Gombui, the father 
of my Carib boy. 

“They mean murder,” replied Lamb, quietly, 
and [ marvelled at his wonderful coolness. 

The ruffians were apparently arguing as to 
what method of attack they ought to adopt. 
I carried a Colt and cartridge belt and a spare 
revolver for Lamb, and, weighing these weapons 
against the machetes of the opposing party, I 
felt pretty confident of the result. 

“We want no lives, John,” I said. “‘ What- 
ever happens, only as a last resource is a shot 
to be fired to hit.” 

Saying this, L handed him the spare revolver 
and a handful of cartridges, little dreaming how 
soon they were to be put to use. 

Presently things beyan to move in earnest at 
Gombui’s hut. A surging mob issued from the 
door, each man brandishing his machete over 
his head. 

“This looks like business,” I said. *t If murder 
is their intention, we must see if we cannot dis- 
appoint them. ‘They must not be permitted to 
charge, for that will necessitate our firing, and I 
want to avoid that. Remain here, John, while 
I try to parley with them. If we could yet 
Garcia out of the way I fancy the others would 
give us little trouble.” 

With that I advanced toward the mob. My 
Colt, concealed beneath my jacket, lay in its 


holster ready for immediate use. Approaching 
to within twenty yards of the mob, I called to 
Garcia to throw down his weapon. As I did s« 


I noticed that the men became suddenly agitated 
all peering excitedly in my direction, A moment 
later I was to learn the cause. 

The only reply to my summons to Garcia was 
the report of a gun from behind me. 

Turning my head sharply round, I whipped 
out my revolver, and was astonished to find 
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lying prone on the ground not five yards from 
me the body of a Wyca, who had evidently 
crept up intent upon murdering me. He had a 


ee 


pigsticker knife in his hand. Outside Vidal's 
hut stood Lamb, smiling at his excellent marks- 
manship, and I understood that I owed my life 
to him. Just then a shout from Lamb caused 
me to turn my head again in the direction of 


Gombui’s hut. Garcia had leapt from the mob 
and was making straight at me. My first im- 
pulse was to shoot the fellow dead, but on 


“Turning my head sharply round. | whipped out my revolver, and was astonished to find, lying prone on the 


second thoughts I made him chase me to the 
hut. 

“Inside, Lamb!” I called as I approached 
the door, with Garcia at my heels. As I passed 
into the hut 1 slipped aside, putting my leg 
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out in the hope of throwing the Spaniard on his 
face. : 
But the rascal was too cunning to enter. He 


stopped short outside, calling to his companions 
to follow him. Immediately I shut and barred 
the door. 

Such a commotion as now ensued one would 
never imagine could come from human beings. 


e 


ground not five yards from me, the body of a Wyca, who had evidently crept up intent upon murdering me.” 


They shrieked and yelled, whooped and cursed, 
and banged tins—anything to make a hubbub. 
Things were becoming uncomfortable. Vidal, 


crouched in a corner with his yelping pups. was 
saying his prayers aloud. Even Lamb began to 
show signs of uneasiness. We thought of fire, 
knowing this was sure to be the ruffians’ first 
idea. Y 
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There was nothing left for it now but to 
make use of our weapons. Accordingly, we took 
positions in opposite corners of the hut so that 
by glancing through the gaps at the corner 
posts, which was built slightly out from the 
walls, we each commanded two sides. 

Presently one of the men, his hat drageed over 
his face to prevent recognition, approached the 
hut on his hands and knees, bearing under his 
arm a bundle of sticks. He paid no heed to 
threats, so | was compelled to fire. 1 must have 
missed, however, or only dealt a flesh wound, 
though I aimed to break his leg, for he sprang 
to his feet and disappeared in the plantation. 

Old Vidal, pushing his machete through the 
gaps in the wall, soon scattered the sticks so that 
they would require to be rebuilt before they 
would make a fire. 

We waited for hours after that before we saw 
any further sign of the enemy. My thoughts 
wandered to my poor wife at home. She would 
be in terror all this time. thinking all sorts of 
horrible things had happened, and it looked 
very much as though we were to be kept here 
till nightfall. 

Then a terrible thought struck me. Would 
they leave a handful of men here to keep us safe 
while the rest of them attacked my home? A 
cold sweat broke out on my face as L thought 
of this. I leaped to my feet, unbarred the door, 
and threw it open. I was promptly greeted by 
a storm of stones, sticks, and rubbish, and a 
machete quivered through the air and buried its 
point a foot deep in the ground not two yards 
from where IL stood. I promptly delivered a 
counter-bombardment of lead and beat a hasty 
retreat, barring the door again from the inside. 

1 felt greatly relieved that the fiends had not 
yet thought of attacking the house on the hill. 
They were still in force, and had taken up a 
position in an old abandoned hut opposite our 
stronghold. : 

Presently I became aware that another attempt 
was being made to fire our hut. 

Someone was creeping towards us. I was 
surprised, however, to sce that this time the 
man wore his hat well over the back of his head, 
displaying his features plainly. As he approached 
my heart leapt with joy, for I recognized the face 
of a faithful old ganger, Captain Carter by name, 
who was in charge of one of the grass-cutting 
gangs. 

Creeping in, he commenced to rebuild the 
scattered sticks, at the same time whispering :— 

“You mus’ wait here till night, massa; then 
T can help you escape.” 

“ Carter,” said 1, “‘ you see me now trapped 
by these wretches, but it won't be for long, and 
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they will be sorry for their action for years to 
come. I shall be all right, don’t fear about 
that. Go over and tell Garcia and his gang of 
murderers what I have said. After that, don't 
lose a single moment, but make your way un- 
observed to the house and inform your Missus 
that 1 may not return for some time. Wait a 
bit ; 1 will give vou a note.” g 

I scribbled a note assuring my wife that I was 
quite safe, entreated her not to be anxious, and 
added that I might not return till next morning. 

“Take this to vour Missus, Carter,” L said, 
“and return as quickly as possible. L may have 
need of you.” 

He grabbed the paper up, scattered a few 
more sticks, and then retreated. 

For a few hours we were able to take things 
leisurely. Old Vidal gave us something to eat, 
and we felt better for it. 

It was now growing dark, and the moon 
loomed through the trees tike a fiery red ball. 

Presently Vidal. on watch at one corner of the 
hut, warned us of the approach of someone. 

1 stepped to the corner and discovered a 
crouching figure twenty yards from the hut. 

Watching him closely, 1 saw that he was wait- 
ing for the moon to disappear behind a cloud. 
At his knees was a bundle of dry sticks and 
leaves. 

At the moment the moon was obscured. he 
struck a match, and setting light to the faggot, 
took it in his right hand. Rising to his feet, he 
prepared to cast the blazing torch on the 
thatched roof of our hut. 

With that I pushed my Colt through the gap 
and fired, and he fell ina heap. His fate seemed 
to unnerve his companions, for no one else came- 
near us. After a while, to my relief, Carter 
returned, and I learned from him that things 
were all right at home, though my wife was in 
a state of terror. 

Garcia, Carter told me, had timed his plan of 
attack to commence in half an hour. During 
that time I had to make my escape. No scouts 
had been sent out, | was glad to learn ; all the 
gang were assembled in the hut opposite. 

We soon loosened three or four of the posts 
forming the back wall of our hut, and, under 
cover of a few moments of darkness afforded by 
a kindly cloud. slipped out and made our escape 
to the plantation. 

Old Vidal “went bush” with his canine 
family, while Lamb, Carter, and I stole round 
out of sight of the hut and cut across the pasture. 
Presently, looking back to the village, we saw 
volumes of smoke and flame issuing from the 
hut we had so recently occupied. Reaching 
home, I found my wife nearly in hysterics on 
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“We poured a volley of bullets into the remaining ruffians.” 
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the veranda. watching the burning hut in the 
distance. 1 quickly explained matters, and she 
calmed down, and, after much coaxing on my 
part, consented to retire to her room, Mean- 
while, concealing ourselves behind the large 
stone yateposts, we waited events. As I expected, 
Garcia and his yang, having discovered our 
escape, made direct for the homestead. I counted 
the men as they crossed a stream in single file. 
‘there were fourteen of them, and we were four, 
the faithful Elario having joined us in the 
meantime. 

* Carter,” I said, ‘‘ go to the yard, take any 
horse you can find, and ride like blazes. Go to 
Number Two, gather what men you can_ of 
your gang, and come up in rear of Garcia 
and his party ; they are in that clump of man- 
grove by the stream. If you can take them by 
surprise, it is ten to one they will surrender.” 

Before long Garcia’s party commenced to 
advance from their cover, but directly | opened 
fire they retired. 

“T guess they will not venture out again for 
a time.now,” I said,“ and probably before they 
do Carter will have returned. ‘The sky is clear, 
and they aren’t likely to risk an advance in the 
moonlight.” 

I was correct ; within the hour Carter returned, 
but to my disappointment he was alone. 

““ Where are the men?” I asked. 

“Dere is trubble. massa,” was his reply. 

“That means they’re all drunk, eh ? ” 

““ Vas, massa.” 

“ Right,” L said. ‘‘ Elario, get my gun and 
cartridges, and the Missus will give you her 
revolver. Return immediately ; you may not 
have a minute to lose.” 

Elario returned five minutes later, bringing 
the firearms. 

“Hand over the gun and cartridges to the 
Cap’n, and hold on to the revolver yourself,” I 
told him. “ We've got to take Garcia our- 
selves.” 

No one made any reply, and silently we crept 
down the slope of the hill under cover of orange 
and mango trees. 

We took the gang quite by surprise; they 
had no idea but that we were still up at the gate 
on top of the hill. 

Garcia, half-sobered by the shock, turned and 
fled. and a moment after I missed Lamb. 

We poured a volley of bullets into the remain- 
ing rufhans, who faced us for a moment, and 
replied to our fire with a hail of rubbish. The 
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fight that ensued, though short, was hot while 
it lasted. 

Poor old Carter went down with a groan. 1 
was struck a moment afterwards, and blood 
commenced to stream from my head. We 
fought on desperately, however, and soon our 
revolvers proved too much for their primitive 
arms. I became aware that they had fled one 
by one; then my head swam, and | reeled and 
fell. ‘The next thing I knew was that Elario 
was leaning over me bathing my head with 2 
hatful of water from the stream. Lamb was also 
standing near holding up a cringing form. 

To my sorrow I learnt that my faithful Captain 
Carter had been mortally wounded. A broken 
bottle had penetrated his left temple. 

* [kill him, massa,” said Elario. 

“ Killed who?” | asked. 

“Only my fadder, massa.~ Him kill Cap'n 
Carter ; try kill me.” 

“Oh, 1 understand,” I said, and turned to 
Lamb. 

“What have you got here?” I demanded. 

The big negro grinned. “‘ I trash him, massa,’” 
he replied. I looked at the wretched Garcia, 
and from his dilapidated condition 1 could well 
imagine Lamb /ad thrashed him, and in a manner 
the Spaniard was not likely to forget for many a 
year to come. 

Garcia was locked up for a day or two. until 
the effects of the debauch of fire-water had passed 
off, and meanwhile we set about straightening 
matters out in the village. 

Lorita, a Spanish girl, had been badly cut 
about, and was sent up to Belize, the capital of 
British Honduras, where, 1 am sorry to say. the 
poor girl died a few days after in the hospital. 
Many other wounded people kept my wife and 
me busy dressing wounds. 

Gradually things calmed down, and soon Vrs. 
Garcia was able to return to her husband. I 
intended sacking the fellow immediately. but 
my wife pleaded that I should keep him for a 
year, until Mrs. Garcia and the baby grew 
stronger; sol let him stay, and now I don’t think 
I shall sack him after all, as he has proved a 
splendid man since, and pleads that he was mad 
with drink at the time. He has never ceased to 
thank me for protecting his wife and little one 
from his drunken frenzy. 

This is the first occasion on which anything 
of the kind has happened at Punta Gorda. and 
I have taken steps to ensure that it never 
occurs again. 
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A very remarkable story. Every lawyer knows the strength--and the weakness—of circumstantial 
evidence, and how often perfectly innocent men have been sent to the scaffold through becoming 
enmeshed in a fatal web of incriminating circumstances. ‘ This case,’’ writes the Author, “is 
historical in Monroe County, New York, and the leading local papers dealt with it fully at the time.” 


N the night of 
October 4th, 1yoo, 
a banquet was 
held at the “ Pi 
Upsilon” fra- 

house of the old 


ternity 

Rochester University at 

Rochester, New York State. 
Among those present were 


Julian Gibbs and = Charlc 
Clark, sons of the best fam les 
in their respective home 
towns; each. unfortunately. 
in love with Miss Marion 
P. Coy, a charming young 
lady of about eighteen. ‘I his 
fact resulted, on the night of 
the banquet. in a startl ny 
tragedy. The homes of Miss 
Coy and young Gibbs were so 
Stuated as to make it very | 
convenient for them to cross + - 
the dimly-lighted old switch- 
yard at East Rochester about 
midnight of October 4th. 
‘The sequence of tragic events which ensued 
from this commonplace circumstance mystified 
and horrified all Rochester and its vicinity for 
several months as nothing had ever done before. 
The invitation committee, many people 
thought, should have known better in the first 
place than to invite both Gibbs and Clark to the 
banquet. They were about as friendly as two 


Mr. Loran A. Lewis, the narrator of this story, as 
he appeared at the time. 
Photo, ?y Ranney. 


young Kilkenny cats. Even 
so, however, trouble might 
have been averted if young 
Lob Jones had not smuggled 
a case of wine into the 
banquet-hall. 

G.bbs and Clark were seated 
directly oppos:te cach other, 
and they began to exchange 
pleasantries soon after the 
wine commenced its rounds. 
G bbs first of all addressed 
himself to Frank ‘Thompson, 
chairman of the committee. 

“Not very particular 
whom you invited, were you, 
Thompson ? ” he asked, in a 
ual but perfectly dist'net 
ce, 

“What do you mean?” 
asked ‘Thompson, surprised ct 
S such a question. 

“Oh, L mean no one in 
particular—no one that need 
count,” replied Gibbs, glance ng 
meaningly, however, at Clark. Gibbs had by now 
indulyed rather generously in the wine. 

“Are you referring to me, Gibbs?” asked 


-Clark, rising and gripping the edge of the table 


in an effort to keep his temper under control. 

“You seem to think that my remarks fit you, 
so—well, let it go at that,” replied Gibbs, with 
an aggravating smile. 
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“Ia the moonlight | saw that her face was deathly pale and that h r eyes were set and staring straight before her.” 


“Vm at least a gentleman,” retorted (lark, 
angrily ; and to prove the fact he grabbed up a 
partly-filled wine-glass and threw its contents 
into the other boy’s face. 

Gibbs said never a word, but his face paled 
slightly. With a muttered oath and an angry 
scowl, he started around the table toward (lark, 
and had it not been that both lads were se'zed 
and held by their companions until they had 
somewhat cooled down there would probably 
have been a fight there and then. 

A gloom was cast over the festive occasion 
by the incident, and the banquet would have 
gone down in class-history as a failure had not 
Gibbs, a trifle unsteadily, got to his fect and, 
without speaking, stumbled from the room. In 
the silence that followed his going we heard him 
cross the broad outer corridor, open the street- 
door, and slam it violently behind him, Half- 
hearted eforts were made to restore the earlier 
good feeling ; but the fact that young Clark was 
still present, sitting staring moodily at his feet. 
without speaking a word to anyone, acted as a 
wet blanket upon the other banqueters’ spirits. 
Before long, however, he too arose abruptly to 
his feet and, muttering angrily to himself, passed 
from the room. We heard him also cross the 


corridor, yo out of the street-door, and slam it 
angrily. After his departure the wine helped 
us to recover something of our former jollity. 
Someone started songs; we all roared out the 
choruses, and in a brief time the “ ruction ” had 
practically passed from our minds. 

Soon after midnight I made my adieus to the 
other boys, and struck out for home. It was a 
perfect autumn night. The moon was at the full, 
the air just cool enough to be pleasant after 
the heat of the day—not to mention the wine 
I had imbibed—and I found the conditions con- 
ducive to dreamy retrospection. [| fell to think- 
ing of the scene in the banquet-hall, reflecting 
idly upon the variety of fools wine can make of 
young fellows ordinarily sensible enough. I was 
paying but slight attention to the direction in 
which I was going, but was brought up with a 
sudden shock when my feet struck against a 
heavy steel rail. I soon discovered that in an 
absent-minded way I had taken a wrong turning 
a short distance back and had unwittingly fol- 
lewed a course leading toward the great East 
Rochester switch-vard. 

Mentally anathematizing myself for my 
stupidity, I hesitated for a moment, and then, 
remembering that I could reach home almost as 


soon by taking a diagonal course through the 
old vard, L went on again. 

I had stepped over several lines of rai 
my way carefully in the semi-darknes: 
saw a shadowy white something coming swiftly 
toward me from up the yard. 

I am not superstitious by nature, but a pro- 
nounced shiver ran up my spine. I stopped to 
stare at the object as it continued to approach me. 

Imagine my surprise when L discovered it to 
be a living and very pretty young girl, dress 
ina filmy white ball-dress, with a long lace sei 
wound about her throat and streaming out 
behind her. Imagine my greater surprise when 
I recognized Marion Coy ! 

It was soon apparent to me that there was 
something very wrong—very mystifying—about 
her. 

I knew her well, yet she went quickly past 
me without so much as a glance in my direction. 
In the moonlight J. saw that her face was deathly 
pale and that her eves were set and staring 
straight before her, as though she were in some 
sort of trance. If ever 1 saw mortal terror ona 
human being’s face, L saw it on Marion Coy's 
then. 

I called her name as she hurried past me, but 
she seemed not to hear. In a half-dazed way L 
started to follow her, vaguely realizing that she 
was in no condition to be without protection at 
such an hour in that lonesome part of the town. 
But she moved so swiftly after getting beyond 
the last line of rails that I soon lost sight of her. 

lrana short d'stance after her ; then. knowing 
that she lived only a little way off, 1 gave 
up the pursuit and started back across the 
switch-yard. I was perplexed as to what could 
possibly ail the girl. 

Engrossed in my thoughts, L had got about 
half-way across the yard when all of a sudden [ 
stopped as though I had been shot. 

A few feet ahead of me, lying prone upon its 
face, with its legs sprawled out and its arms 
thrown wide on either side, was the body of a 
man ! 

For a moment the shock of the discovery held 
me motionless while I strove to get a grip on 
myself. 

Finally, with a shudder, I stepped closer to 
the sprawled-out form and bent over it. 

I saw at a glance that the body was that of a 
well-dressed voung man. 

I hesitated about touching it; but at last I 
smothered my repugnance, knelt down, and 
slowly rolled the body over so that I could see 
the face. 

It was Julian Gibbs ! 

He was stone-dead, and a small round hole, 
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powder-marked about the edges, and situated 
almost in the centre of the forehead, showed the 
manner of the poor lad’s death. 

Instantly the trouble between Gibbs and 
Charlie Clark flashed through my mind. [ re- 
called Gibbs leaving the banquct-hall, and that 
soon after Clark had followed him out, muttering 
angrily to himself. My deduction was logical 
and instantaneous, and, as I believed, con- 
clusive. Clark, inflamed with wine and jealousy, 
bitterly resentful of the passz 
himself and Gibbs at the banquet-hall, had 
followed the latter, quarrelled with him again, 
possibly, and then, in a sudden access of fury, 
had shot him down, 

For a time I paced nervously up and down 
beside the quiet form, trying to pull myself 
together sufficiently to decide what I ought 
to do. 

I knew the facts concerning the trouble 
between the two youngsters would soon be 
known to the police, and that Clark’s arrest 
would speedily follow, and my half-formed 
notion to hurry away and say nothing about 
the awful discovery I had made, with a vague 
idea that it would help to save the lad, was 
quickly discarded. 

L then decided to hurry over to the powere 
house at the far end of the yard and ring up the 
police on the telephone. I would tell them 
nothing except the facts of my ghastly find, 
leaving them to dig out evidence for themselves, 
and discover Julian Gibbs's slayer if they could. 

I had taken less than a dozen steps when a 
ray of moonlight glinted on some small, bright, 
metallic object lying almost at my feet, half 
hidden under the edge of a rail. 

I knew before L stooped to pick it up that it 
was a revolver, but the surprise came when, 
turning the weapon over in my hand to examine 
it closely, I saw the name of Marion Coy engraved 
ona small silver plate let into the butt. 

Mechanically, I ‘‘ broke ” the small weapon— 
a dainty “ twenty-two ”—and whirled its cylinder 
with my fingers. One chamber was empty. I 
groaned aloud as [ suddenly recalled Marion 
Coy's pale, set face and agonized stare. 

What unfortunate circumstance had brought 
about the tragedy, I could not imagine. ‘Ihat 
Marion Coy and not Charlie Clark was the slayer 
of poor Julian Gibbs, 1 could not now doubt. 

I only hoped that no one save myself had 
encountered or seen her on her way from the 
switch-yard. Betray her I never would. Not 
only was she one of the nicest girls in the city, 
and a member of one of the oldest and best 
families, but I must confess that I had a rather 
pronounced liking for her myself. 
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Convinced that, 
whatever had caused 
the unfortunate 
shooting, Marion 
must have had gooc 
and sufficient: reason 


for it, provided it / 
were not in fact an f 
accident pure anc 


simple, | thrust the 
small weapon care- 
fully into my hip- 
pocket. Searching 
round again, | pickec 
upa long, gauntlettec 
glove of shimmering 
white silk and tucked 
it away in a pocket 
inside my coat. 


The ill-fated Julian Gibbs. 
Photo. by Merrell. 


Then once more |, started for the power-house. 

L had almost reached the place, lifting my feet 
high above the confusing lines of rails, when all 
at once I saw the figure of a man, possibly a 
lundred yards away, hurrying up the track 
directly toward me. 

He was almost “ winded ”’; as he drew nearer 
J could hear the breath whistling in his throat. 
Presently he was close to me, and stood for 
a couple of moments gasping and trying to 
speak. 

His hat was pulled down over his forehead, 
and the moon was half hidden by a cloud, so 


Miss Marion Cov 
about whom the young 
men quarrelled. 
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that at first T could 

not see his face dis- 
tinctly. But in his 
effort to talk, he 

threw his head up, 

\ and I realized that 
it was Charlie Clark. 
“You’ve found 
him ? _ You know all 
about it?’ he blurted 
out, hoarsely. “I 
tried to run away, 
but. it—it drew me 
back!” He sank to 
theground and buried 
his face in his hands. 
“Found =whom— 
know all about 
what?” I asked, tuo 


Charlie Clark, who had such a nyrroy escape of being 
convicte 4 of the murder of Julian Gib‘s. 
Photo, by H. M. Platt. 


taken by surprise at first to realize what he 
was driving at. 

“Poor Julian—I shot him!” he whispered. 
“1 shot him—and tried like a coward to run 
away!” His voice trembled with the deep 
emotion he seemed to feel, and his head sank 
upon his breast. 

I seized him by the shoulders and shook him 
roughly. “ Come, old man, pull yourself to- 
gether,” | commanded him, ‘ Tell me all about 
it. Groaning isn’t going to get you anywhere, 
nor bring Julian back. Why did you do such 
a terrible thing ? ” 


Clark merely shuddered. 

Friendly as Clark and I had always been, I 
was conscious of a feeling closely akin to joy at 
his broken confession. At least it freed Marion 
Coy from the unjust suspicion I had had of her. 

Just then my hand happened to brush against 
the revolver 


dainty in my pocket. I was 
puzzled, and somehow vaguely suspicious of 
Clark’s statement. 


“‘ Say, Charlie,” | asked, abruptly, ‘‘ what did 
you shoot Julian with—what sort of a weapon ? ” 
I brusquely demanded. 

“A thirty-eight Colt’s.” he answered. “I 
followed him from the foot of N: Street, 
where | had spotted him after leaving the 
fraternity house.” He stammered and appeared 
to be confused. “I hurried across the switch- 
yard after him, caught him up, and we had 
an angry argument. He laughed at me. ‘Then 
—oh, Heaven! then I—I let him have it.” 

“What did you do with the weapon?” I 
asked, in a stern tone. What object the boy 
had, [ could not for the moment fathom, but I 
was convinced he was lying. I had seen the 
wound in Julian Gibbs's forehead, and it had 
never been made by any such weapon as Clark 
described. It was, on the contrary, just the 
sort of wound that a small “ twenty-two” 
would inflict at close range, and it was powder- 
marked. All my old suspicions of Marion Coy 
came rushing back. 

“Oh, I—L lost it; 1 tossed it away some- 
where—I don’t remember.” 

“ Humph !” I commented, and stood staring 
at his bowed head a moment. ‘‘ Where did you 
hit Julian—how close were you to him ? ” 

“In the side of his neck, I think, as nearly as 
I can tell,” he answered, after what was ap- 
parently a violent effort to steady his nerve. 

* L could barely see him.” 

I looked him squarely in the eves. “ You're 
sure it wasn’t somcone else who shot Julian 
Gibbs ? ” I demanded. 

“What do you want to ask iol Guesnons 
for, Lewis ? ” he shouted, springing excitedly to 
his feet and grabbing me by the arm. “ Why 
all this catechism, anyhow ? ” 

“Oh, nothing much, Charlie,” I said, sharply ; 
“only I happen to have seen Julian. 1 looke 
at the wound that killed him. It was not in 
his neck, but in the centre of his forehead. The 
shot had not been fired from a distance, but at 
very close range. The wound was badly powder- 
marked. It did not come from a ‘ thirty-eight,’ 
but from’a small ‘ twenty-two.’ And here,” I 
added, a bit dramatically, pulling the weapon 
{rom my pocket, “is the * twenty- two.’ And 
here is the glove of —” 
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Before I could say another word, Clark was 
upon me like a madman. His fingers clutched 
my throat. 

“You lie, Lewis! YYou’re making all this 
up,” he shouted. “ You want to fasten the 
shooting on—on——” 

“ J don’t want to fasten it on anyone, Charlie.” 
I said, pushing away his hand. I was much 
bigger and stronger than he was. “I only want 
the straight goods. You’re trying to shield 
someone. You never shot Julian Gibbs—but 
you know who did. Out with it now; don’t be 
foolish !”” 

He stood glaring at me, nervously clasping 
and unclasping his fingers, as if half inclined to 
spring at me again. 

“Come on, old man. confide in me,” I con- 
tinued. “I may see things as you do, if your 
idea isn’t too utterly wild.” Then. as he st‘ll 
hesitated, I added: * I saw Marion Coy coming 
from the direction where Julian fell. You can’t 
fool me!” 

Clark dropped back to the ground and covered 
his face. “I guess that settles it. I may as 
well stop lying,” he groaned. 

“1 didn’t see Marion shoot Julian,” he went 
on, in a very low voice. Then, all at once. he 
seemed to decide to make a clean breast of the 
affair. ‘‘ I'll tell you all 1 know,” he said, with 
a mighty effort at self-control. 

By my suggestion, as he talked we started 
slowly back toward the spot where Gibbs's 
body lay. 

I will amplify into a running narrative the 
story he told, in terse, rapid sentences. 

“When I left the fraternity house I had no 
intention of following Julian ; 1 simply wanted 
to get out into the fresh air. That accursed 
wine was commencing to give me a headache. 
I started leisurely down the street toward home. 

“1 felt pretty bitter toward Gibbs. The 
things he had said to me rankled. but as the cool 
air drove the wine-fumes off my brain it suddenly 
occurred to me that I had brought, his insults 
upon myself by my own previous remarks. 

“ Feeling calmer, my thoughts switched on to 
Miss Coy, L remembered that she was attending 
a dance that night at the house of a girl-friend, 
where I had also been asked, but which I had 
excused myself from because of the fraternity 
spread. 

“On the chance of her having no other 
particular escort home, I decided to hurry over 
to the dance. 

“When I arrived, the first persons I saw were 
Julian Gibbs and Marion, dancing together. 
Instantly my jealousy of Gibbs returned in full 
force. I stuck moodily about the house until 
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and fell. 


“All at once Gibbs threw up his arms, staggered, 
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past. midnight, keeping to myself and not 
dancing. When the party broke up I saw Gibbs 
start home with Marion. 

“ Just what my idea was in following them, I 
am not sure. It was a caddish action at the 
best. But I did it. 

“ T saw them enter the deserted switch-yard— 
a short cut, you know, to Marion’s home. I 
kept far enough behind to keep them in sight 
and not be discovered myself. My heart was 
full of the bitterness of jealousy. 

“When the two were half-way across the 
yard, I saw them suddenly stop. Gibbs seemed 
to be pleading with Marion. I knew he had 
often tried to induce her to elope with him, and 
that she had steadfastly refused, because her 
parents objected to her marriage on account of 
their both being so young. 

“The argument between them lasted but a 
short time. Then all at once I saw Gibbs tarow 
up his arms, stagger, and fall. I saw a quick, 
bright flash. I noticed that Marion had one 
arm extended. 1 saw her bend over Jul'an, 
scream, and then rush away. 

“ Shocked almost out of my senses by what 
I had witnessed. [ stopped short. I was too 
horrified to think connectedly. Shaking this 
feeling of, I hurried to the spot where I had 
s:en Gibbs fall. Ashamed of my jealous espion- 
aze, I knelt beside the body, and was about to 
tun it over to sec if life remained, when I heard 
you coming. 

“ Real‘zing that suspicion would be thrown 
on me if I were found with the body. and fur the 
moment thinking of nothing else, 1 dodged back 
behind a pile of rails, and, bent half over, started 
to run away. 

“ By the time I reached the end of the vard 
I had commenced to reflect. ‘The awful plight 
Marion had placed herself in rushed through my 
head. You know my sentiments toward Miss 
Coy. The idea of returning and taking her guilt 
upon my own shoulders occurred to me.” 

Walking slowly, we had reached Julian Gibbs's 
body by the time Clark had concluded his 
ital. Kneeling before the quiet form, the latter 
placed his hand gently on the head of his late 
rival. ‘* Poor old fellow,” I heard him mutter, 
in an awed voice, “1 wasn’t always quite fair 
with you!” , 

For some moments he remained on his knees, 
staring at all that was mortal of the lad who so 
recently had been full of life and youthful vigour. 

Finally, with a deep sigh, he rose and started 
to turn the body upon its back. 

‘« Better leave him as he is, Charlie, until we 
can get to the ’phone, and the coroner or head- 
quarters men have come,” | suggested. 
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“Tm not going to get of wrong with the 
police when I yi self up, like I did with 


you,” he answered. grimly. “I’m going to 


see for myself just where Julian was hit, and 
be prepared to answer questions right next 
time.” 

“What are you talking 


about,man? Are vou 


“* Maybe | am—crazy enough to try to save 
Marion, anyhow,” he answered, stubbornly, as 
he peered closely into the now-upturned face. 

“ But can’t you see how absurd such an idea 
as that is?” L protested. ‘f You can't fool the 
police ; they'll turn you inside out and trap you 
in a dozen ways. And allowing that you could 
fool them, it would only be suicide for you. 
Marion herself, by telling her story \ 
sure to be instantly s:t free. ‘There isn’t a jury 
in the land that would convict a girl like her, 
whatever the truth may be,” [ said, hotly. 

Clark made no answer. 

“And, furthermove.” [ added. “ how about 
Marion herself? Do you think for a minute 
she will let you do the foolish thing you propose ? 
It’s an insult to her intelligence. [Lt presupposes 
murder—a detail you know nothing about. 1° 
tell you, Charlic, L won't allow you——” 

“Oh, yes, vou will, Lewis!” he interrupted. 
He got to his feet and spread his handkercvief 
over the upturned face ; then turned and ¢- 
fronted me. “ You're going to help me save 
Marion,” he continued. ‘f You practically pro- 
mised you would. Her I'fe or liberty may be in 
no great danger, but the notoriety of beng 
brought to trial on a charge of this sort, guilty 
or not guilty, would kill her. As for me, I’m not 
frightened; [ shall have good lawyers. I’m 
going to give myself up and tell a story this time 
that will get through.” 

“ How about Marion herself?” [ reiterated, 
weakly.“ Do you think she is going to stand 
such a sacrifice merely to save herself from what 
may be noth'ng but an uncomfortable hour or 
two?” 

“That's where you will come in.” he replicd, 
confidently. ‘* You'll have to see her early in 
the morning and put the ease to her in a way 
that will compel her to consent to my plan. 
Surely you don’t want to see a girl like Marion 
Coy dragged into a public court-room on a 
murder charge? Why, I tell you, Lewis, it 
would kill her!" 

L looked steadily at Charlie without speaking. 
I believe he knew of my secret liking for the 
girl and was working on my sympathies. 

“ But how about the weapon you will pretend 
to have used ? * L objected, desperately.“ You 
have no ‘twenty-two,’ and you can’t fool head- 
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quarters men with any yarn about having 
thrown it away. ‘They'll simply search for it.” 

“Let's have a look at the one in your pocket, 
Lewis,” he said, blandly ; then he added, with 
a slight grin, as | innocently passed the dainty 
weapon over to him: “ ‘Thanks, old man. L’ll 
keep it, L think. It'll help out my testimony 
very materially.” And he calmly shoved it into 
his hip-pocket. 

I saw plainly enough that nothing I could do 
or say would dissuade Clark from carrying out 
what I believed to be a perfectly senseless and 
useless scheme. 1 didn’t want to help him in 
such a plan. 1 did want to save Marion, but L 
doubted if Clark’s proposed action would save 
her. And then, L hesitated about perjuring 
myself-—-making myself particeps criminis, as 1 
should have to if [ acceded to his wishes. On 
the other hand, | didn’t exactly wish to frustrate 
his plan; it would only anger him, and probably 
precipitate matters for Marion Coy. Ln short, 
1 didn’t know what to do. 

‘The lad became so insistent, however. so adroit 
in the arguments he knew would influence me, 
that [ finally yielded. 1 agreed to keep the 
knowledge L possessed to myself and to see 
Marion in the morn‘ng. 

Under certain conditions, | promised to try 
to persuade her to consent to obliterate herself 
from the unfortunate affair and permit Clark 
to assume responsibility for the crime. I in- 
sisted, however, that if Marion had an explana- 
tion to o Ter concerning the shooting that proved 
her justified, or that it had been an accident, 1 
should go at once to the police and tell the true 
story. In this latter event, Clark would have 
to take the responsibility for the faked-up yarn 
he would meanwhile have told. 

The boy did not quite like my conditions, but 
as [ refused point-blank to be swerved from, 
them, he finally agreed, and a moment later set 
out at a brisk walk for the power-house to tele- 
phone the police-station. L hung about in the 
shadows. to be hidden from chance passers-by, 
until L thought he had reached the ‘phone ; then 
1 started of home. 

Secretly, I doubted if Marion, guilty or not, 
would consent to the plan. But, as events were 
to prove, it was not to be left to her to decide. 

When I reached the Coy home early next 
morning her mother met me at the door with a 
tear-stained face and told me that Marion was 
ill in bed, raving in the delirium of brain-fever. 

Unaccompanied, she had arrived home at a 
late hour the preceding night, Mrs. Coy said, in 
a condition bordering on collapse, and unable to 
speak. She had been hurried into bed and the 
family doctor summoned. He had _ instantly 
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pronounced her ailment to be incipient brain- 
fever; he thought she had been subjected to 
some sudden terrifying mental shock. He be- 
lieved she was in for a long spell of illness. 

Everything seemed to be working into Charlie 
Clark’s hands ! 

Anxious to learn if news of the tragedy and of 
Clark's surrender to the police had reached the 
Press in time for the later morning editions. | 
secured several copies of the papers and turned 
hurriedly to the front pages. : 

Only one paper, the /erald, mentioned the 
affair. It must have been nearly three o'clock 
when Clark and I parted, and at this hour 
morning papers have generally gone to press. 

Under the glaring caption: ‘‘ Foul Murder.— 
In Half-Drunken Rage One Boy Shoots Another. 
—Nonchalantly Surrenders to Police,’ the 
Herald had had time for little more than a bare 
summary of the facts. 

It stated that at an early hour that mornin; 
the police had been summoned by telephone to 
the old switch-yard of the Central Railroad at 
East Rochester by some person who refused to 
give his name, and who claimed that he had 
shot and killed a man in the yard, and that he 
would remain at the power-house from which 
he was ’phoning to show the police the location 
of the body, and to give himself up. 

Half believing they had a lunatic to deal with, 
or possibly a practical joker, Sergeant Michael 
Mengis and a force of four special officers hurried 
to the power-house in the patrol-wagon. 

There they had found Charles Clark, twenty 
years old, a ‘‘ sophomore” at the University, 
awaiting them. 

Silently, and not appearing to be particularly 
worried, the boy led the officers to a spot 
near the centre of the vard, where they found 
the dead body of Julian Gibbs, nineteen, 
also a “soph” in the University. The body 
lay on its back with its face upturned to the 
moon and with a bullet-wound in the centre of 
its forehead. 

Still apparently but little concerned. vouns 
Clark told the police that he had had trouble 
with Gibbs at a class-hanquet the night before, 
where wine had circulated freely ; that he had 
tracked Gibbs to the house of a prominent 
family where a dancing-party was being given, 
and that he had later followed Gibbs and a 
young woman—whose name he refused to give— 
across the big switch-yard, keeping them in 
sizht until Gibbs left the girl at her door. Clark 
had then hidden behind a hedge until Gibbs 
passed him, when, keeping in the shadows, he 
had trailed Gibbs until the latter had again yot 
some distance into the switch-yard on a short 


cut home. He said he had then accosted Gibbs 
and demanded an apology. 

An angry altercation followed, in the heat of 
which he had pulled a revolver from his pocket 
and at a range of a few yards shot at Gibbs and 
killed him. 

He handed the police a small twenty-two- 
calibre revolver, alleging it to be the weapon he 
had used. 

One chamber was empty; and upon a close 
scrutiny ot the wound in the dead boy's forehead, 
it was found to be such a one as a weapon of 
the kind would make. The wound was badly 
powder-marked. 

Sergeant Mengis had at once -telephoned to 
the coroner, informing him of the shooting, and 

this official had 
soon after arrived 
and taken charge 
of the body. 
“Clark was 
placed under arrest 
-and removed tu a 
cell in the city 
jail, to await the 
outcome of the 
coroner’s inquest,” 
the paper added. 
"Lhe inquest will 
be held carly to- 
day; but in view 
of young Clark's 
confession and cer- 
tain corroborating 
circumstances, all 
tending to fasten 
the crime on him 
beyond question, the inquest, of course, will 
be largely perfunctory. The arresting officers 
noticed that what had probably been a name- 
plate had recently been wrenched from the 
handle of the revolver surrendered by (lark. 
‘They will search for the missing plate.” 

As forecasted by the Herald, the inquest was 
perfunctory. No post mortem had been con- 
sidered necessary, because of Clark’s convine’ng 
confession and the evidence of the officers. 
The jury viewed the body, glanced at the wound 
in the forehead, and returned a verdict of murder 
against Clark. He was at once remanded to 
jail to await trial. 

I tried several times to see Charlie that day, 
but was denied admission to him. I learned 
that his father had engaged the best criminal 
lawyer in the c'ty to defend him. 

The case would come to trial, L heard later, in 
about two weeks. 


In the meantime, the town w 
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in a furore 
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over the shooting of Gibbs. Clark was scathingly 
condemned both by citizens and the Press, the 
latter referring to the shooting as an ‘“ unpro- 
voked, cowardly, and cold-blooded murder.” 
Poor Charlie seemed to have no friends save h's 
family and myself. 

When the day of the trial arrived. the court- 
room was packed to the doors. 

From the opening words of Prosecuting 
Attorney Frank Yacger, outl’niny in terse sen- 
tences what the State proposed to prove against 
the defendant prisoner, things looked black for 
Charlie Clark. 

‘The prosecutor went briefly over the known 
facts in the case—the telephone-call for the 
offices from the old switch-yard ; Clark's leading 
them to the dead 
body of Gibbs, and 
h's categorical 
confession of 
responsibility for 
the crime. 

He rehearsed 
the scene at the 
banquet in a 
manner that made 
Clark seem to be 
the sole aggressor. 
He brought out the 
fact that Clark and 
G:bbs were rivals 
for the affections 
of a certain young 
society girl in town 
—-the same young 
woman, the State 
had_— discovered, 
whom Gibbs had accompan‘ed home on the 
night of the shooting, and whose name Clark 
had carefully refra’ned from mentioning. 
“This would indicate that jealousy was at 
the bottom of the trouble,” commented the 
prosecutor. 

He added that the young woman in question 
had been subpcenaed to testify as to anything 
she might know of the causes leading up to the 
tragedy ; but. unfortunately, she had been found 
too ill to appez an illness very probally 
due.” said the $ 's attorney, “ to the sheck 
caused by the dastardly murder of young Jullan 
Gibbs.” 

He made much of the calm indiference w'ti. 
which the prisoner had admitted h's guilt. 

“The nonchalance with which the crime Lad 
been committed,” he continued, * and the jaunty 
air with which Clark had comported himsclf 
s'nee his arrest, were doubtless due to the conti- 
dence he felt that the influence of his must 
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estimable father would save h'm from the con- 
sequences of his murderous act. 


“The prisoner's own statement proves the 
shooting to have been d:liberately premeditated. 
He followed Gibbs for almost an hour to renew 
the quarrel with him, a loaded revolver in his 


pocket. He shot Gibbs dead at the first oppor- 
tunity, and upon the slightest provocation. If 
ever a crime merited the extreme penalty, this 


ecrime does. And in so far as it is possible for 
the State to accomplish such a result, it will 
unhesitatingly be done.” 

Mr. Renmick R. Ross, the astute young 
criminal lawyer whom Clark’s father had en- 
yaged to defend him, had but little to say in 
presenting the case for his client. 

He realized that the latter’s stubborn per. 
tence in his guilt. with the strong corroborative 
evidence, made Clark's conviction almost certain, 
He would have been convicted. Ross believed, 
on his confession alone, did not the law ins’st 
that even self-confessed criminals must be tried 
for their alleged crimes. His client's air of un- 
concern and seeming lack of regret for having 
shot Gibbs had undoubtedly already prejudiced 
his case with the jur 

Lawyer Ross had early decided that the only 
tenable plea he could advance to save his client 
from the extreme penalty would be one of 
temporary insanity. He tacitly admitted that 
the accused lad had done the shooting. 

As the trial progressed, he called witnesses to 

, testify to every ine'dent in Clark's carcer which 
he could in any manner twist into seeming proof 
of the boy’s irresponsible mental cond'tion. 
Expert alien'sts were brought in to prove 
Clark insane. Long hypothetical questions, full 
of technical language, were asked by the lawyer, 
which served to confuse the jury so badly that 
they were uncertain whether the defendant was 
guilty or not. 
Mr. Ross dwelt upon the vouth of the accused, 
described how dut'ful and considerate he had 
always been to his parents, and Icft no trick of 
oratory untried which might tend to influence 
the jury in the youthful prisoner's favour. 
It was the third day of the tral. Both sides 
had summed up. In his heart, Lawyer Ross 
realized that his clent’s case was hopeless, but 
he tried hard not to show his discouragement. 
Even the young prisoner looked grave and lost 
s jaunty air for a t'me. 
The judge, stern-faced and resolute. had risen 
to make his address to the jury. Everybody 
felt that its trend would be against the defendant 
that it could not be otherwise on the evidence 
adduced. 

As his Honour stood for a moment, thought- 
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fully consulting his notes before commencing his: 
charge to the jury, there was a sudden com- 
motion at the door leading to the outside 
corridors, 

A court-bailiff pushed his way through the 
crowd and, hurrying to the side of Lawyer Ross, 
pressed a folded paper into his hand. He 
whispered something to the lawyer in a low voice 
and fell back. 

Lawyer Ross unfolded the paper and glanced 
at it hurriedly. A flush overspread his face, and 
his tired eves snapped. 

Clutching the paper in his hand, he jumped 
hastily to his feet and faced the judge. 

“May it please the Court,” he said. in a voice 
from which he was unable to keep the ring of 
triumph, *‘ some new and vital evidence has th's 
moment reached me, which beyond any doubt 
will prove my client's entire innocence of the 
crime with whiclr he is charged. I crave the 
honourable Court’s permission to introduce this 
evidence before the case goes to the jury.” 

His Honour looked doubtful for a moment. 
Prosecutor Yaeger sprang to his feet and ex- 
citedly interposed an objection. After a slight 
wavering. however, the judge finally granted the 
request fora delay to introduce the new evidence. 

Lawyer Ross stepped over to the table of the 
prosecuting attorney, and p.cked up the tiny 
revolver which lay there as the State’s ‘ Ex- 
hibit A.” 

“With your permission,” he said, in a slightly 
ironical voice to the prosecutor. 

I'e hurried back to his own table with the 
weapon in his hand. 

“Lhe first cf the new evidence, your Honour,” 
he said. deferent‘ally, “ will be ocular.” 

Hastily he “broke” the small weapon and 
extracted its cylinder, Tle examined the latter 
carefully, peered into it. and finally pushed the 
tip of a pencil into the chamber from which the 
fatal shot supposedly had been fired. 

“Ts it admitted that this is the identical 
weapon surrendered by my cl'ent to the police, 
the one with which he claimed to have shot 
Julian Gibbs, and that it has not left the pos- 
session of the State since?” he asked, suavely, 
turning to the prosecutor. 

The latter looked puzzled, but bowed his head 
affirmatively. 

“Then [can only state.” said Ross, in a 
calm tone, “that my client has—er—prevari- 
cated. He did not shoot young Gibbs with this 
weapon, for the good and sufficient reason that 
it has never been fired. amine that so-called 
empty chamber yourself.” he added. stepping 
to the prosecutor's table and handing Mr. 
Yaeger the detached cylinder. 
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"For an instant she looked earnestly but reproachfully at Charlie Clark, then hastily turned away.’ 


The latter did as requested. He too peered 
carefully into the chamber which it had been 
thought was empty. He prodded into it with 
the tip of his own pencil.‘ There's something 
in it,” he commented, surlily, ‘‘ but that proves 
nothing,” 


“ Examine it again. Have an expert examine 
it. It will be found that the top of the bullet 
has been cut off level with the rim of. the cart- 
ridge. It will be found that the powder and a 
portion of the bullet are still in the cartridze- 
shell. It will be found that this cartridge, as 
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well as the other five, are age-worn, and that 
the weapon has never been fired.” 

After a more careful examination, the prosecu- 
tor at last grudgingly yielded the point. But 
that proves nothing except that the defendant 
for some reason has lied about the particular 
weapon employed,” said Yaeger. “It by nu 
means establishes his innocence of the crime of 
murder.” 

“ Agreed,” replied Lawyer Ross, with a confi- 
dent smile. ‘“ But L shall now introduce a 
witness who will establish that innocence beyond 
the possibility of a doubt.” 

He motioned to the court-officer who had 
brought him the folded paper, whispered some 
instructions in his car, and the man hastened 
from the room. 

In a moment he came hurrying back. forcing 
his way through the crowd again to make way 
for two heavily-veiled women who closely fol- 
lowed him. 

A murmur ran through the crowded room, 
and several spectators rose to their feet, but 
quickly subsided when the judge rapped loudly 
for order. 

Charlie Clark's face paled, and he clutched 
the sides of his chair when his eves fell upon the 
slight, girlish form of one of the women, both of 
whom were given chairs near the table of Lawyer 
Ross. 

‘The lawyer consulted with them carnestly for 
several minutes; then he seribbled something 
rapidly ona sheet of paper, put it in an envelope, 
addressed it, and handed it to the bailiif, who 
again hurried from the room. ‘Then he politely 
handed the younger woman to a chair on the 
witness-stand. 

Slowly she lifted her veil, revealing the face 
of an attractive young woman. ‘ihe face showed 
evidences of a recent severe illness. For an 
instant she looked earnestly but reproachfully 
at Charlie Clark; then she turned hastily away. 

She was promptly sworn, 

“Your full name, please.” requested Lawyer 
Ress, with an encouraging smile. 

© Marion Patricia Coy,” replied the witness, in 
a low, clear voice. 

The lawyer drummed thoughtfully on his 
table. 

“ Miss Coy,” he asked, presently, “ vou have 
known since its occurrence of the regrettable 
death of Julian Gibbs, have you not ?” 

“To owas with him when—when he met his 
death,” she faltered, with a slight catch in her 
voice. 

“ You have been very ill since then-—an illness 
which has kept your mind a blank, I under- 
stand 2?” 
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“That is true—until about a weck ago, when 
my mind seemed suddenly to clear.” 

“When did you first learn that my young 
client here, Charlie Clark, had given himself up 
as Gibbs's slayer ? ” 

“Only this morning. The papers had been 
kept from me by the doctor’s orders. No one 
would discuss the death of Julian with me. But 
this morning I stole downstairs early and got 
the paper. I learned everything.” Her eyes 
filled suddenly as she aga’n glanced reproachfully 
toward Clark. 

“What did you do then ? ” queried the lawyer. 

The witness leaned forward and answered 
impulsively. 

“J insisted upon being permitted to come here 
te tell the truth about Jultan’s death. J] insisted 
so strenuously that my mother at last consented 
to accompany me. I sent in a note to prepare 
you for my appearance, and told you about the 
revolver, I knew it was my revolver from what 
the paper said about it. It was one—a present 
to me, and a mere toy—which I sometimes 
carried in my dress at night. 1 often had oc 
sion to cross the switch-vard after dusk had 
fallen, and thought it might perhaps be uscful 
some day. One encounters tramps there now 
and then. 

“My small brother had started one day to 
dig the bullets out of the cartridges to make a 
fish-line_* sinker.’ 1 took the weapon away 
from him, but lost it somewhere several months 
ago. It had never been fired.” 

* Quite so.”” commented Lawyer Ross, checrily. 
“And now, Miss Marion. will you please tell in 
your own way the full story of the circum- 
stances which resulted in) your companion's 
death, so far as you know and can recall them ? 
Speak as d'stinctly as you can, so that the jury 
may hear you.” 

The face of the witness paled slightly ; she 
closed her eves for a moment, then she con- 
tinued :— 

“TL had been attending a dance at the house 
of a girl-friend. Jultan Gibbs came in late. 
Some time after midnight he and I started for 
my home, taking the short cut through the 
switch-vard., Nothing out of the ordinary oc- 
curred until we had reached a spot near the 
centre of the vard. Then ’—the witness hesi- 
tated and blushed  slightly—* Julian suddenly 
commenced to plead with me to—to run away 
with him and—marry him. He had asked me 
to marry him before. but my parents thought 
us too young. I refused to disobey them, but 
Julian became very insistent. We had both 
stopped. Julian was st'll pressing me to consent 
to his foolish plan. He had one foot resting on 


a rail, the other on the ground. He was facing 
me. Suddenly I heard Julian gasp. His face 
twitched convulsively ; there was a bright flash 
which seemed to leap from the ground, and I 
felt a strong electric shock. Momentarily it 
blinded me. 

“T threw out my arm, and when | looked up 
Jul'an was lying on his face. 1 bent over him, 
lifted his arm, and let it fall. He was dead! 
‘Then my senses left me. I knew nothing more 
for many days. IL know nothing more except 
what I have read in the papers.” 

“ That will do, Miss Marion ; and thank you,” 
said Lawyer Ross, kindly, noticing that the 
witness was showing signs of collapse.“ I have 
finished with the witness.” he added, looking 
questioningly at the prosecutor. 

“T do not care to cross-examine,” 
the latter. 

Miss Coy stepped from the witness-stand, and 
she and her mother passed slowly from the 
room. She turned a pitiful smile upon Charlie 
Clark as she went by him, and that young 
man’s face, which had grown radiant as her 
testimony progressed, suddenly became still more 
radiant. 

“ With your Honour’s kind permission, 1 have 
one more witness to cull.” said Lawyer Ross. 
“His testimony will be brief and to the point, 
and wil), 1 think, entirely clear up the mystery 
as to the cause of Julian Gibbs’s death.” 

His Honour smilingly assented. 

“ George Thomas,” called the lawyer; and a 
man in an oil-stained ‘* jumper” and overalls, 
who had come into the room shortly before, 

. pressed forward through the crowded aisle. 

Lawyer Ross spoke a few words to him in a 
subdued voice, listened closely to his whispered 
reply, and the man was sworn. 

“Your full name?” requested the lawyer, 
sharply. 

“George Thomas is all of it, 
witness, glibly. 

“ Occupation ? ” 

“ Electrician for the Central Railroad.” 

“ Mr. Thomas,” asked the lawyer, “‘ you have 
read what the papers have had to say from day 
to day concerning the alleged murder of young 
Julian Gibbs, have you not?” 

The man nodded. 
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“You I'stened to the testimony of Miss Coy- 
You heard her mention the flash of light which 
scemed to come from the ground, and the electric 
shock she felt. In your capacity as electrician 
for the railroad company, and from any special 
knowledge you may possess, can you account 
for these—er—phenomena occurring after mid- 
night of October 4th last ? ” 

“LT think L can,” answered the witness. “ I 
had never thought to connect what [ know with 
young Gibbs’s death, though, until to-day. I'm 
out on the road a good bit, and didn’t get to 
see full particulars of the a‘tair. A small-gauge 
wire had been broken on a cross-arm that night 
near the power-house, and hung down in such 
a way as to cross the high-voltage wires on the 
arms below. ‘The loose wire, almost reaching 
the ground below, was swinging ; now and then 
it struck a rail on a line of track running across 
the yard. This would probably charge the rail 
each time there a contact with enough of 
the ‘ juice’ to kill anyone. Miss Coy said that 
Gibbs stood with one foot on the rail and one 
on the ground, which was damp. He probably 
got the full dose.” 

“‘ Have you any theory as to how the deceased 
received the wound tn his forehead, resembling 
a bullet-wound, badly powder-marked ? ” 

“Gibbs's head probably struck a sharp, up- 
turned wire nail. The ground round where he 
fell is strewn with them ; they fell from a repair- 
car. 1 went carefully over the locality after 
getting your summons to come here. These 
nails were oil-soaked and grimy, and might have 
darkened the skin about the edges of the wound. 
On the other hand, the big charge of electricity 
may have done it. I don’t know.” 

“That is all the evidence I wish to call,” 
said Lawyer Ross, and once more he looked 
questioningly at Prosecutor Yaeger. 

“I don’t care to ask any questions,” responded 
the latter, urbanely. ‘hen he addressed himself 
to the judge. “1 move, your Honour, that the 
jury be instructed to bring in a verdict of not 
guilty on behalf of the prisoner at the bar ; and 
no one is better pleased than myself with this 
complete establishment of the defendant’s inno- 
cence of this supposed crime.” 

The jury returned the desired verdict without 
leaving their seats, 
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A new “ Wide World” feature which we believe will prove popular with 


our readers. 


In all ages crime and mystery have possessed a strange 


fascination for law-abiding people, and in this absorbing series the Author 
sets forth a number of very remarkable narratives. 


THE BELLE OF BUTTERMERE. 


A story from our own ground—the Maid of Buttermere— 
And how, unfaithful to a virtuous wife, 

Deserted and deceived, the spoiler came 

And wooed the artless daughter of the hills 

And wedded her, in cruel mockery, 

Of love and marriage bonds.—WoRDSWoRTH. 


N the year 1792 a wandering poet 
blew into the celebrated Lake 1 istrict 
of England, and put up at a humble 
hostelry. When he called for a flagon 
of brown October ale, it was brought 

to him by Mary Robinson, the daughter of the 


host. Marv was a beautiful creature of fifteen 
years. Her form was slender and graceful, her 


hair brown, waving, and abundant, and her 
complexion perfect. The poet was so enchanted 
that he forgot to drink his ale. He just sat there 
and questioned her, marked her gleaming white 
tecth and her shining brown eyes. and made up 
his mind that there was nothing to compare 
with her in England. 

When he returned to the monotonous grind of 
London, he wrote an article for the Gentleman's 
Magazine describing his great find. At that time 
shepherdesses and rustic maids were popular with 
pocts, and with the myriads who tried to be 
poets, and the magazine article stirred up great 
interest in Mary of Buttermere. Most of the 
bards headed for the Takes the next summer 
when they took their vacations, and returned 
enthusiastic. Mary lived up to the specifications 
in every way. For eight years this sort of thing 
went on, .nd Mary became the Mecca of countless 
plgrims. Poets and artists were so common at 
Buttermere, and at Keswick, a neighbouring 
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. water without 


town, that the 
housewife 
could not 
throw out a 
pan of dish- 


drenching a 
few of them. 

It is greatly 
to the credit of 
Mary that in 
the midst of all 
this adulation 
and worship 
she remained the modest, simple girl she had 
been when obscure, At the age of twenty-three 
she was unspoiled, although the most celebrated 
beauty in the kingdom. It was then that a 
gorgeous and glittering individual arrived at 
Keswick. He was of middle age, fine presence, 
and handsome person, and his manners were 
overpowering in their old school majesty. He 
gave out that he was Alexander Augustus Hope, 
brother to the Earl of Hopetoun, and a member 
of Parliament from Linlithgowshire. 

Now, in order to do justice to this story, it 
would be necessary to write a book of normal 
size, and it would make such an interesting book 
that somebody ought to write it. In this brief 
sketch, however, it is only possible to hit the 
high spots. as it were. and so the narrative loses 
those elements of romance which have made it 
an immortal folk-tale in England. 

The glittering stranger was accepted at his 
own valuation by the people of the Lake country, 
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with few exceptions. Among the exceptions were 
Coleridge and Wordsworth, who sized him up 
as an impostor, and shook their wise old heads 
gloomily whenever he was mentioned. Hope 
explained that he was taking a little vacation, 
and travelling without servants because he 
wanted to lead the simple life. He made friends 
everywhere. ‘Iwo of those fnends were a Mr. 
Crump and a Colonel Moore. ‘The latter was 
guardian to an Irish heiress, and was greatly 
pleased when he observed that the distinguished 
Hope was falling in love with her. Such a 
match was to be ereadly desired. and the Colonel 
encouraged suitor and maid. 

After a while the stately Mr. Hope heard 
that there was good fishing over at Buttermere, 
so he went there from Keswick. and put up at 
the little inn. And there he fell in love with 
Mary, and there Mary, who had rejected many 
itors, fell in love with him. Some of the printed 
y that Mary did not love him, and became 
his bride through the insistence of her parents, 
but this is not true. She was fascinated by the 
handsome ‘and distinzuished stranger, and was 
more than willing to be his wife. So their love 
affair progressed 
quietly at the inn, 
and every now and 
then Hope went 
over to Keswick 
and professed over- 
whelming af-ection 
for the Irish heiress. 
so that Colonel 
Moore was much 
encouraged. 

One day Moore 
received a letter 
from Hope, en- 
closing a draft for 
thirty pounds. 
drawn on Mr. 
Crump, of Liver- 
pool, which he 
asked him to cash. 
Hope was called to Scotland on business, he 
explained, and found himself short of cash. 
Moore was pleased to receive such a letter, as it 
showed that Hope looked upon him as something 
closer tran a friend, so he sent Hope the money, 
and addcd ten pound:, so that he would be sure 
to have plenty of change, Colonel Moore was 
serene and contented all that day; the next day 
he was stamping around and frothing at the 
mouth, vowing all kinds of foreign and domestic 
vengeance. For the most astonishing tidings 
had come to Keswick. Hope had married Mary 
of Buttermere! It is easy to understand the 
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Colonel’s wrath. The suitor cf his ward had 
borrowed money from him to marry another girl ! 

Colonel Moore promptly disguiscd himself as 
Nemesis, and set forth to do what he should 
have done in the beginning—investigate the bride- 
groom's antecedents. He soon had reason to 
suspect that Hope was not a brother to an earl, not 
a member of Parliament, not even entitled to the 
name of Hope. Such questions could be settled 
in a few hours now, but in those davs there were 
no telegraphs, and investigation was slow work. 
However, Moore made such progress that he 
felt justified in denouncing Hope as an impost r. 
Hope was away on his honeymoon when he 
heard that he was being traduced in this way, 
and, filled with virtuous indignation, he returned 
to Keswick to meet his accusers. The first man 
he was requested to face was a jurist who knew 
the Hope family well, and>this jurist, upon 
seeing the bridegroom, said, “ I never saw this 
man before.” 

Hope was given into the custody of a constable, 
pending further investigations. He and the 
constable went down to the shore of the lake, 
and Hope got into a boat and rowed away, the 
c » fiding constable 
looking on. Hope 
kept on rowing, 
and was seen at 
Keswick no more. 
He still had the 
sympathy and 
confidence of the 
entire community, 
including his 
beautiful bride, 
until she, looking 
over some papers 
in an old desk of 
his, found a bunch 
of letters addressed 
to him, and signed 
by his wife. She 
leamed that his 
real name was 
Hadfield, and that he had a wife living. 

Her despair has been described by so many 
poets that it is useless to try to wrench your 
heartstrings now. And it is casily imagined. 
Cheated and deserted while still a bride, it is no 
wonder if Mary's beautiful cheeks became ghastly, 
if her starry eves were red and swollen in after days. 

Hadfield was the greatest swindler of his time, 
and had distinguished himself in various criminal 
exploits of the first magnitude. He was so adroit, 
so Napoleonic in the matter of strategy. that he 
had always escaped serious punishment ; but it 
was an evil day for him when he stirred up Colonel 
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Moore. That implacable warrior could not be 
sidetracked, once Ms wheels were in motion. He 
found that the dralt he had cashed was a forgery, 
and so he was equipped with a weapon that 
m ant doom for Hadtield. 

The recreant bridegroom was traced all over 
Enzland and Wales, and finally captured in an 
old coaching inn near Neath. Charged with 
forgery, and with defrauding the Post Cffice by 
franking letters as a member of Parliament, he 
was convicted and sentenced to death. Up to 
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the last moment of his life he was debonair 
and fascinating, and even his jailers were 
enthusiastic in their admiration. Led forth to 
die, he beheld the rude scaffold, and exclaimed, 
humorously :— 

“Oh, happy sight ! I see it with pleasure ‘” 

No, Mary did not die of a broken heart. In 
18¢8 she was married to Richard Harrison, and 
reared a large family, and it is said that her 
daughters were as beautiful as she had been 
in her youth. 


THE BRASS RING. 


HoizMan, fifty y old, and with the 
face and manners of a gipsy, lived in a rented 
house in the outskirts of Auzsbarg. Anna moved 
in a mysterious way, and her neighbours did not 
know what to make of her. She was always 
asking charity, for one thing, yet it was gencrally 
believed that she had saved a large sum of money, 
and had it hidden away sumewhcre. 

The house she occupicd was larger than she 
necded, so she furnished a large room and .took 
two lodgers, young men named George Rausch- 
maier and Joseph Steiner. 

It was in April, 1821, that the neighbours 
began to wonder where Anna was. It occurred 
to them suddenly that they had not seen her for 
two weeks. Inquiry revealed the fact that George 
and Joseph had changed their lodgings, and they 
were hunted up and questioned. ‘They had no 
idea where the woman was, they said. She had 
disappeared suddenly, and they supposed she 
would be back in a day or two ; but time went on 
and she did not return, so they left her house, 
after reporting her absence to the landlord. ‘They 
were not much surprised by her disappearance, 
they said, as she was for ever doing strange and 
unaccountable things. ‘The neighbours knew that 
this was true, so no suspicion was aroused. 

Anna's brother appeared on the scene. and, 
alter going through the house with the officers, 
declared that many small articles had been 
stolen. Here proceedings halted. It) seemed 
impossible to shed a ray of light upon the mystery. 
Rauschmaier and Steiner were questioned over 
and over again, but all that they could tell was 
urmportani. 7 

Time pesses at Augsburg. as elsewhere, and a 
new vear was ushered in before a solution of the 
problem appeared. ‘The house occupied by Anna 
had stood vacant since her disappearance, and 
one day in January, 1822, a laundress of the 
neighbourhood wanted to dry some linen, and it 
occurred to her that the garret of the vacant 
house would be a good place. 

She went into the bouse slyly. but) calmly 


with her basket, and ten minutes later she 
emerged from it as though shot from a sun. 
She screamed * Murder!” at the top of her 
voice, and the neighbourhood was aroused. She 
had made a hideous discovery in the old garret, 
and when she had told her story the officers were 
sent for, and a procession climbed the stairs ot 
the Holzman home and proceeded into the attic. 
There the body of the missing woman was found, 
but in such a condition that even the officers, 
who were old soldiers, were shocked. 

The unfortunate woman had been dismembered. 
Portions of her body were found in an old heap 
of rags in one corner, another part in the chimney, 
another under a loose board in the floor. For 
some reason decomposition had not occurred, 
and it was easy to identify the scattered body as 
that of Anna Holzman, although the head had 
disappeared. 

A medical officer found under a heap of rubbish 
the left arm of the woman. It was doubled 
together at the elbow joint, and when he tried 
‘to straighten it a brass ring fell to the floor. It 
was the first and only valuable clue to the 
murderer. ‘The doctor reasoned that it had 
fallen from the miscreant’s finger while he worked, 
and had been held in place on the arm = by 
muscular contraction. ‘The ring was turned 
over to the maxistrate who took charge of the 
case, 

Steiner had disappeared, but Rauschmaier still 
lived in the town, and he was at once arrested, 
although there was no other reason for con- 
necting him with the crime than the fact that he 
was living in the house when the woman dis- 
appeared. Ile was not at all disturbed by his 
arrest. In fact, being possessed uf a sense of 
humour, he seemed much amused. and remarked 
that the stupidity of the police was ridiculous. 
He was taken to the morgue and shown the 
remains of the woman. and muttered some words 
of sorrow and sympathy. Not by the quiver of 
an cyclash did he show any symptom of guilt 
or uneasiness. ‘The officers who accompanied him 
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on this grisly errand were convinced that he was 
innocent. 

He was examined over and over again by the 
magistrate, and never varied from his onizinal 
story, except that he admitted having stolen 
several small articles before leaving the woman’s 
house. He was desperately hard up at the time, 
was his excuse. 

At last the magistrate seemed discouraged. 


“*You have confessed,’ 


He had la‘d all kinds of traps for George, and 
they had failed. The man could not be confused 
by any manner of questioning. So the magis- 
trate said, “I believe you are guilty, but it 
seems impossible to prove it, so I suppose you 
must be turned loose, but for the present the 
court will retain these articles of yours.” 

The articles were certain cheap pieces of 
jewellery which had been found in Rausch- 
maiet’s room after his arrest. Among them the 
magistrate had placed the brass ring. 

George protested at once against this injustice. 


said the magistrate, steruly.” 
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The articles were his own, and the court had: no‘ 
right to keep them, he said. He made a great 


fuss, and the magistrate looked embarrassed 
and dubious. 

“You are positive these things are your 
own ?” he inquired, indifferently. 

“ Absolutely,” replied George. 

“ That brass ring, for instance ? ” 
I wore it for years.” 


“It is mine. 


Forthwith George slipped it on his finger, 
which it fitted’ loosely. 

* “You have confessed,” said the magistrate, 
sternly. 

‘The facts were explained to George, and the 
dilemma he found himself in did what all the 
questioning and badgering had failed to accom- 
plish. He broke down and made a full con- 
fession. 

He had faith, it appeared, in the stories that 
Anna Holzman was rich, and kept a large sum 
of money concealed im her house. He watched 
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her for a long time, and finally concluded that 
she kept her money in a strong chest which was 
always carefully locked. His original idea was 
merely to steal the money, but he concluded 
after a time that this could not be done without 


removing the woman. So he waited for an 
opportunity. 
One day Steiner left the house for a 


considerable time, and Rauschmaier felt that 
his chance had come. He stepped up behind 
the poor woman and placed his big muscular 
hands about her neck. She was small 
and weak, and died in his hands with but 
little struggle. Then he carried the body 
to the garret, dismembered it, and concealed 
the fragments where they had been found. 
The head he threw into the canal. That 
head had been found by a farmer shortly 
after the crime, but he threw it back into 
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the canai, fearing it would get him into 
trouble. 

Having committed one of the most cold- 
blooded murders ever reco:ded in criminal 
history Rauschmaier went to the chest to get 
his reward. The only valuables in the box 
were eight kreutzers. He had done his hideous 
work for a few coppers ! 

Steiner was found and _ testified for the 
prosecution, and Rauschmaier was convicted. 
He was sentenced to stand in the pillory for 
several hours, and then to have his head cut 
off with a sword. Appeals for clemency were 
made, so the court generously remitted the 
pillory sentence, and nothing more serious than 
decapitation happened to him. 

The probability is that the crime would never 
have been brought home to him but for that 
worthless brass r.ng. 


THE AMERICAN ARAM. 


THE fame of Eugene Aram, such as it is, pro- 
mises to be imperishable. He lives in_ the 
encyclopzdias, as well as in the poem of Hood 
and the romance of Bulwer, and he is per- 
ennially useful when we wish to point a moral 
or adom a tale. 

Edward H. Ruloff was a far greater criminal 
than Aram, and quite as great a scholar, and his 
ignominious death was a comparatively recent 
matter, yet he is all but forgotten. Within 
the recollection of men now living his name 
was a household word throughout America. 
But there was no Hood to embalm him in song, 
and no Bulwer to make him the central character 
of a novel: other murderers came forward 
and did their devoir, and Rulofi’s memory died 
the death. 

This remarkable man was born in New Bruns- 
wick in 1819, and was a bookworm from earliest 
childhood. His thirst for knowledge amounted 
to a passion. He lapped up information as 
eagerly as a dog laps water. Ile was an omni- 
vorous reader. Anything in the shape of a book 
attracted him, and he had the faculty of absorb- 
ing everything that was worth knowing in a 
volume, and then remembering it. [lis memory 
was abnormal. In his advanced years he could 
quote books he read when a child and had never 
seen since. 

‘The study of languages was his favourite 
pursuit, and he knew nearly all the tongues of 
the earth. His knowledge was profound, and 
it was all acquired without the aid of teachers. 
Had he been blessed with a moral character 
he surely would have been numbered among 
the great men of his country, but he had nothing 


of the kind. He was born without a conscience, 
and crime was to him at once a vocation and a 
recreation. 

AAs a boy he worked in a New Brunswick drug 
store and stole things as he needed them. Later 
he studied law and refreshed himself by various 
small crimes during his leisure hours. For 
one of these he was sent to prison for two years, 
and while locked up read everything in the 
prison library. After his release he went to 
New York State, and settled in the small town 
of Dryden. There he became a teacher in a 
school for girls, and marred one of his pupils, 
a girl of sixteen. 

W. H. Schutt, a relative of the girl, made a 
fuss over it, and this annoyed Ruloff greatly, 
so, to he revenged, he poisoned Schutt’s wife 
and child. This crime was not suspected at 
the time, and it was only after several years 
that the facts were known. In his home he 
was a tyrant and a bully, and made life a 
burden to his unfortunate young wife. His 
conduct at last hecame so outrageous that 
the neighbours rose as one man and talked 
with some enthusiasm of tar and feathers, 
so Rulotf removed to the village of Lansing, 
near Ithaca, where he began the practice of 
medicine. 

Meanwhile he began work upon a book that 
was to be his masterpiece and make his name 
immortal. It was a treatise on philology, 
and scholars who examined fragments of his 
manuscript long afterwards declared that the 
erudition of the author was simply astonishing. 
His wife was not in sympathy with his work. 
She could not find it possible to love and admire 
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@ man who wrote profound essays during the 
daytime and then burglarized henhouses at 
night. Perhaps this is why he murdered her. 
No better reason has ever been discovered. 

On June 24, 1845, Ruloff went to a neighbour 
and borrowed a horse and wagon. The neigh- 
bour helped him to lift a large box into the 
wagon, and he 
drove away. He 
journeyed to 
Ithaca, which 
town he reached 
at sundown, and 
spent several 
hours in a tavern 
holding —_wassail 
with sundry 
loafers. He seemed 
boisterously 
happy, and thé 
loafers declared 
him a prince of 
entertainers. After 
a while he paid 
his score, hitched 
up his horse again, 
and drove to Lake 
Cayuga. There he 
secured a_ boat, 
and rowed away 
with the long box 
aboard. 

‘The next morn- 
ing he drove 
cheerily back to 
his home, and 
when the neigh- 
bours asked where 
his wife was, he 
told them she had 
gone to Ohio ona 
visit. This satisfied 
the neighbours, 
but it didn’t satisfy Ruloff’s brother-in-law, 
who began an investigation, with the result that 
Ruloff was arrested, charged with the murder 
of his wife. The body of the victim could not 
be found, so he was tried and convicted on a 
charge of abduction, and sentenced to ten years 
in the penitentiary. He was a good prisoner, 
and all his spare time was given to study. The 
little money he was able to earn was all invested 
in books. He was so quiet and gentle that 
his jailers found it difficult to believe him a 
criminal, and were convinced that he was the 
victim of a judicial error. F 

Immediately upon his release he was rearrested, 
charged with murder, but he made such an 


“One of the clerks fell, mortally wounded ™ 
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eloquent speech in his own defence that he was 
acquitted. But the people didn’t want this 
man at large. They considered him a monster, 
and as dangerous as a rattlesnake. So he was 
again arrested, charged with the murder of his 
own child. He was convicted and sentenced 
to be hanged. After his conviction he made a 
succ ssful effort to 
gain the admira- 
tion and con- 
fidence of the 


jailer’s son, a 
youth named 
Jarvis. He told 
great stories of 
buried treasures 


to such good effect 
that young Jarvis 
helped him to 
escape, and the 
two reached the 
mountains of 
Pennsylvania, 
where they led a 
vagabond life for 
a year. Then 
Ruloff, tired of 
being a fugitive 
away from books 
and librar es, 
surrendered to the 
authorities, and, 
by means of some 
legal twists, 
managed to regain 
his liberty after a 
while. This made 
the people so 
peevish that a 
lynching party 
called at the jail, 
but Ruloff had 
disappeared. 

His subsequent career for several years was 
a compound of study and villainy. Sometimes 
he worked at his great treatise, and at other 
times he indulged in grand and petty larceny, 
and it seems that Jarvis shared his fortunes. 

On a hot August night in 1870, a burglary 
was committed in Binghampton. Three robbers 
entered a store, and, having removed their 
shoes so that they could work quietly, they 
began ransacking the place. Two clerks who 
were slecping in the store were awakened by 
some slight noise, and they put up a brave fight 
to save their master’s property. They were 
getting the best of it when one of the robbers 
drew a revolver and fired, and one of the clerks 
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fell, mortally wounded. ‘The robbers escaped 
for a time, but a day or two later a stranger 
was found limping along the road, and was 
gathered in. He was soon identified as Rulod, 
whose fame was everywhere in those days. 
Rulof felt reasonably safe. for his comrades 
couldn’t turn State’s evidence. He had seen 
to that. A few days later their bodies were 
found in the river. One of them was Jarvis. 
Rulo¥ had a deformed foot, and one of the 
shoes found in the store was made to fit that 
foot, so his connection with the crime was estab- 
lished well enough. He was his own attorney 
at his trial, and the speech he made was a won- 
derful eZort. It was much like that of Eugene 
Aram ; in fact, he quoted Aram to some extent, 
saving that his days were given to honest toil 
and his nights to arduous study. His argument 
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was along the line that society could not spare 
him. His great work on philology was approach- 
ing completion. and if the world was robbed 
of that monumental volume, it would be the 
greatest catastrophe of modern times. 

‘The jury decided, however, that society would 
be able to strugyle along without it, and found 
Rulof guilty. He was sentenced to death, 
and went to the scaffold protesting that civi- 
lization was doing itself an irreparable injury- 
An eminent scientist examined his brain, and 
announced that Rulod was by nature a thief 
and murderer, no more responsible for his acts 
than a tiger, and no more deserving of pity. 

Only the high places in his criminal career 
have been touched in this account. A complete 
story would make a book as large as his own 
volume on philolog 


THE SCHOLAR AND THE SKULL. 


Saran Maxwer.’s only claim to a deathless 
renown rests upon the fact that a great man 
brought her to her doom, and so the details of 
her life story are meagre, but a few facts have 
survived. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century 
she was a maidservant in the home of a wealthy 
citizen of Huntingdonshire. She was unusually 
xood-looking, and had some education, a rare 
thing for a handmaiden in those days, and was 
generally above her station, In the employ of 
the same family there was a middle-aged man 
named Armstrong. He was rather uncouth, with 
a huge shock of sorrel hair, and little more is 
known of him except that he was a great favourite 
with his master. Armstrong saved his money 
a penny at a time, and as he approached the sere 
and yellow leaf he found he had money enough 
to buy an inn that was for sale. He and Sarah 
were married, and took possession of the inn, 

It is reasonable to suppose that the influence 
of the master was brought to bear to etect this 
murriave of the servants. for it does not seem 
probable that Sarah would have chosen as her 
husband a loutish man more than twice her ae. 
However that may be. the two settled down in 
their caravansary. and Sarah was greatly re- 
spected and admired. Many young men made 
eves at the handsome wife. but they had to keep 
their distance. Then one morning Mrs. Armstrong 
calmly informed the neighbours that her husband 
had died during the night. He had drunk him- 
self into a stupor before retiring, she said. and 
died from the effects of his debauch. That seemed 
strange to some of the neighbours. for Armstrong 
was known as an unusually temperate man. 


There doubtless was some malicious gossip. but 
the husband was buried in the crowded church- 
yard. Before he had been there. among the rude 
forefathers of the hamlet. for twenty-four hours, 
the widow had married a young man named 
Maxwell. Then there was more talk. enough to 
fasten the events in the memories of the in- 
habitants for future use. 

Sarah and her new husband conducted the inn 
for many years. Sarah became the mother of 
several admirable children, and was in every 
way an excellent matron. As she waxed older 
she became devout, and was tree with precept 
and admonition. Every Sunday she might have 
been seen in the church, and the eloquence of the 
new preacher often moved her to tears. His eyes 
often were upon her as he talked. for a ood 
listener is a great help to a clergyman, and this 
motherly woman scemed so intelligent and 
appreciative that it was a pleasure to talk at her. 

The new preacher was Dr. John Donne. one 
of the truly great men of his time. He had 
accepted a living in Huntingdonshire, and occa- 
sionally preached there. although most of his time 
was spent in London, He was a great preacher, 
and the most beautiful man in England. Beau- 
tiful is the word ; the old writers say he had the 
face of an angel. Izaak Walton wrote an enthu- 
siastic tribute to him. saving that * he earned 
his hearers to heaven in a holy rapture: he 
pictured vice so that we hated it, and virtue so 
that we loved it.” 

As a poet he was equally great, and many 
leammed men of the period held that he was without 
a peer. Ben Jonson said he was ‘ the first poct 
in the world in some things, but he will perish 
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for not being understood.” which prophecy came 
true. Dryden ‘said he was the greatest wit of 
the nation. He was an impulsive man, full of 
fantastic moods and fancies. Some of his poetry 
was as light as thistledown, and some was pro- 
found. Now it was voluptuous, and again 
morbid. 

He wrote much about the mystery of death, 
and that subject interested him to such a degree 
that he haunted graveyards. One day he stood 
in the graveyard surrounding his church and 
watched the weary sexton at work. It was an 
old, old cemetery, and every time a grave was 
dug bones were thrown up. Poor people buried 
there could not count upon undisturbed repose. 
In a few years at most they would have to make 
way for others. Presently, as the sexton wiclded 
his shovel. he threw out 
a skull, and the preacher 
picked it up. and doubt- 
less moralized upon the 
vanity of human life. .\s 
he turned it around in 
his hands, his fingers 
encountered a projection. 
It was the head of a 
nail. Examination 
showed that the nail had 
been driven through the 
skull, and it still pro- 
jected into the interior 
cavity two or three 
inches. 

The reverend doctor 
realized at once that a 
horvid crime had been 
committed. He ques- 
tioned the sexton as to 
whose grave had been 
disturbed, but the sexton 
did not know. He had 
officiated only a few 
years. Perhaps his pre- 
decessor might remember. 
The predecessor was a white and wintry ga‘fer 
who lived at some distance. Donne hunted 
him up, and took him to the graveyard. The 
old man’s wits were fecble, but his memory 
for all things connected with dead men’s bones 
was accurate. He at once announced that the 
grave had been occupied by Armstrong, the 
innkeeper. 

Dr. Donne inquired about the village concerning 
the death of Armstrong. and the oldest inhabitants 
recalled the wife’s queer story, and her remark- 
able haste to yet married again. There was reason 
for suspicion, at least ; but the good doctor found 
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it almost impossible to believe that the fine devout 
woman who listened to his sermons so: closely 
could be guilty of an atrocious crime. If ever a 
calm, untroubled face spoke of a clear conscience, 
the face belonged to that woman. 

But he felt it his duty to set his doubts at rest. 
If she was guilcy, the law must have its dues ; 
if innocent. she should be vindicated. So one day 
he called at the inn with a small package in his 
hand. ‘Ihe good wife was overwhelmed with 
pleasure and pride. She took him into the best 
room, and while her back was turned he opened 
his parcel and placed the skull upon a table. 
When she turned around she saw it and her face 
became ghastly. 

“It’s a cunous skull,” said Donne. taking it 
up. * See how a huge nail has been driven into: 


Tt was the head of a nail.” 


it.” And he looked into her eyes as though he 
would read her soul. She sank to a seat. weeping 
and moaning, and then, while the gentle pastor 
held her hands, she told how she slew her 
hushand. 

She was convicted and sentenced to death. 
and during the brief interval between her trial 
and execution the man who had been her Nemesis 
proved her comforter and consoler. He was 
with her almost constantly through those trying 
hours, and to such good efiect that she went 
out of the world hopefully, with a smile on 
her lips. 


Where the Smoky River rises. 


Railway Building in the 
Wilderness. 


By LACEY AMY. 


When men set out to drive a railway through virgin territory they find themselves confronted 
with all sorts of difficulties and dangers, and almost every mile of the steel pays a toll of 


human life. 


In these absorbing articles Mr. Amy describes the construction of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific, the second great transcontinental line to pierce the Canadian Rockies. 


The road had to 


be carried across practically unknown country, through hundreds of miles of mountains that had 


never been named, never even been seen save by a few daring explorers and Indian hunters. 


The 


Author gives us a vivid idea of the human side of this great achievement, and the countless perils 
that swelled the casualty lists before the work was finally accomplished. 


iF 


wy HE preventable dangers of construc- 

pay tion on the Grand Trunk Pacific 
owed their existence, as a rule, to 
the carelessness, ignorance. or reck- 
lessness of the ‘‘ bohunk.” Usually 
concerned with little more than the profit from 
the work or the excitement of the moment, he 
suftered from his own folly, accepting it with the 
stolidity of his class and without learning from 
past experience. 


I. 


What blame attached to his employers was 
largely in the direction of inattention to health 
and comfort, although both were. in a general 
way. as efficiently looked after as in the paths of 
civilization. For instance. there was a complete 
hospital system available for every camp, with 
doctors and nurses of experience, and the meals 
were superior to anything I have ever tasted 
elsewhere in the camps of labourers. But it is 
manifestly difficult to force sanitation on men 
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A camp deterted because the 
mountain stream dried up in 
summer, 


who prefer not to be 
bothered. 

fyphoid fever is the 
menace that perpetually 
threatens communities un- 
concerned with _ sanitation, 
and the mountain division of 
the railway through the 
northern Rocky Mountains 
of British Columbia did not 
escape. More than once an 
outbreak had its origin in the 
aim of every contractor to 
pitch his camp on the most 
convenient mountain stream. 
Until regulations were strictly 
enforced it not infrequently 
happened that two contrac- 
tors selected the same stream, 
one settling above the other 
and thereby contaminating the water supply 
of the lower camp. It was not an uncommon 
occurrence, moreover. for the stream that looked 
so suitable in the fall or early spring to dry up 
in the summer, and rather than move the 


te 


contractor put up with 
a the danger of an un- 
~ wholesome water supply. 
» And the typhoid did 
not confine its ravages 
to the “ bohunks.” In 
the engineers’ camps it 
worked havoc one whole 
summer and part of the 
next before it was pro- 
perlycontrolled although 
every known precaution 
seemed to have heen 
taken. In the end, how- 
ever, in both working 
and engineers’ camp, the 
record rain clean, and 
like other features of that 
gigantic task, establishec 
an enviable reputation. 
It was the character 
of the ‘‘ bohunk ” that 


On the tramp back to civilization—Three hundred and fifty miles sill to go. 


introduced his most serious menace of all, as 
disastrous to the men as it was annoying and 
handicapping to their employers. Always there 
was a dearth of labourers. I picked up sufficient 
evidence to prove that certain sub-contractors 


, 
| 
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were interested only in what each-“ bohunk’’ almost as much as he is working. One ~ 
meant to them in. dollars and cents, but these — month’s wages equip him for weeks of tramping. 
contractors never showed such heartlessness as He may have little complaint to make about the 
that of the ‘‘ bohunk,” who, through the com- job he is quitting; he simply desires a change 
plicated system, became an employer himself. of environment and master. And naturally, 
‘There were cases which resembled a modified while the contractors were willing to make 
form of slavery, but these revealed themselves every concession in, the matter of travelling 
more frequently in the imposition of every possible expenses on the way in, they were at no pains to 
obstacle in the way of the escape of the labourer conceal their opposition to the outward journey. 
than in detention by force. ‘The contractors Where the “ bohunk”’ was willing to pay his 
needed the labour, and assuredly it was not to way a railway service had to be provided from 
the advantage of the men to lightly expose them- _ the ‘‘ end of steel,” but not only were the rates 
selves to the perils of that 
awful four hundred miles’ 
tramp back through the 
mountains to civilization, 
probably after only one 
month’s work. 

And yet, terrible as that 
trip was, there were always 
“bohunks ” on the way. 
Even with a train to bring 
them in, there were many 
who preferred to save their 
money by tramping it. And 
always the long lines were 
going eastward, leaving well 
paid work behind, with 
hundreds of miles of unin 
habited, rugged 
wilderness The pack-trail— 
ahead. The old trappers 


trail before the 
The “bo- railway came, 


hunk’ 
bird of passage. It is his 
nature to be on the move 


is a 


errzmwen 


“Bohunks” arriving at Fitzhugh for the “ end-of steel.” 
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“ Bobunks” applying for work at the eni-o!-steel—Most of them have trampes four hucares mies 


for such a journey high, but I saw also many 
instances of conductors and other trainmen 
exacting a few dollars on their own account, the 
ignorant foreigner knowing nothing of the limits 
of exaction. To save the expense hosts of men 
tramped all the way back to Edmonton, occupy- 
ing weeks on the journey and wearing themselves 
out through the weight of their burdens and 
insufficient nourishment. 

I can‘see them yet. the long. silent lines of 
plodding men, laden down with luggage, stiff, 
weary, but stolidly determined, oblixious of the 
grandeur of the scenes through which they 
trudged, thinking only of getting out, getting out. 
Away up there in the mists of the “ tote road” 
I would see them staggering eastward. a broken 
line held together only by the desire for com- 
panionship, here and there one falling out from 
sheer fatigue to throw himself dully on the 
ground until life famed up again-— or flickered out. 
Sometimes they would pass me on the grade, 
stepping aside to give me the right of way. 
Always they were silent. dejected, stupidly un- 
noticing, hopele: Their endurance was phe- 
nomenal. For days they would trudge along with 
scarcely a bite to eat, hoarding their money 
with the instincts of their kind. calling on their 
nerve and stupidity to take the place of that for 
which they would have to hand out good money. 
Over their shoulders, balanced on a strong stick, 
hung their lugeage—enough of it for a woman at 
a summer resort. There would inevitably be 
three or four suit-cases. and perhaps a tin trunk 


or two. One short, stupid-looking fellow bent 
Vol. xxxix.—36 


beneath two large-sized trunks and four suit- 
cases, a small truck-load ! Almost four hundred 
miles lay ahead of him before he could throw 
down his load at another job. 

Sometimes they tried to escape the other way 
— westward. There lay certain tragedy, which I 
will describe later. - 

It was to stem this ebb and 

The “Man- increase the flow of labour that 

Catcher.” there was brought into existence 

: an institution known nowhere cls 
in the world, I suppose— the ‘ man-catcher.” 
He was indeed a man-catcher. Out to Edmonton 
he went, gathered in his men, travelled back with 
them to the end of steel. and thence on by foot 
to where the new grade was cutting its way 
through the mountains. ‘Then he went back to 
Edmonton agzin to repeat the round. Month 
after month it continued. With the roughest 
elements of Europe under his wing. the man- 
eatcher’s duty was to see that they reached the 
contractors who were paying him. With his 
lone strong hand he had to quell disturbance. to 
allay suspicion, to forestall rebellion and change 
of mind. With his work went that other harder 
task—to overtake the retreating * bohunk ” and 
tum him back to the work that lay behind. It 
was there that the risk lay. the proof of the 
qualifications that gave the man-catcher his 
dangerous job and liberal pay. 

It is easy enough to imagine the sort of man 
this man-catcher had to be—big and strong and 
heartless, dominating and domineering, yet dip- 
lomatic on occasion. Without these qualifications 
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he would have been worse than useless among 
the labourers with whom he had to deal. When 
his voice, his eve, and the sheer bravado of him 
failed, he had to fall back on force. His fist and 
his revolver were ever ready, for the roused 
“ bohunk ” understands only the blow between 
the eyes or the pointing pistol. ‘lhe man catcher 
is one of the unofficial, but necessary, details 
of such a task as the running of steel through a 
land that knows no law. Being unofficial, con- 
fining himself to the moving * bohunk,” he was 
difficult to trace. In all my search I met but two 
and saw but hali-a-dozen. 

An incident in the day’s work of one of them 
is typical, Wich a band of dissatisfied labourers 
whom he had convinced by ways known only 
to his profession, he was on his way back along 
the grade past the end of steel. His gang were 
a thoroughly bad lot, who had given trouble 
before, and afier the first few miles of the fly 
and mosquito-infested tramp grumbles began to 
break forth anew. The man-catcher plodded on, 
speaking only now and then in the Esperanto 
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the pistol, and knocked the third of his feet with 
his fist. Then he ordered the others to take up 
the wounded man and come aleng. ‘They meekly 
followed. ‘lhere are other stories I could tell of 
not such mild proportions. 

One Sunday | took the “ bohunks’”’ train on 
its way from Fitzhugh—now called Jasper—to 
Mile 53, which for several months was the end 
of steel. ‘there were seven cars packed with 
foreigners who had been confined therein for 
more than a day. ‘Lhey were not comfortable 
in body or mind. The long confinement had told 
on them, and the chaos and awe of the scene 
through which they were passing had got on 
their nerves. As the train drew up in the evening 
at the end of the line, beside track after track 
of box-cars full of their fellows who had stopped 
work for the day, its doors burst open. Without 
a word, but in a panic of haste, the newly- 
arrived *“ bohunks ” threw themselves o1 and 
dived into the surrounding woods. It was a strange 
sight to me. On one side were thousands of their 
friends, lolling in their car-doors, picking lazily 


The treacherous currents 


jargon that does duty with the more intelligent 
of the “ bohunks.” ~ 

When open rebellion broke out, and the ring- 
leader advised turning back, the man-catcher 
drifted to the rear and ordered them on. With an 
angry growl they rushed at him. Backing against 
a rock, the man catcher pulled out his revolver, 
shot the foremost—a big Bulganian—in the thigh, 
smote the second over the head with the butt of 


of the Fraser River 


at stringed instruments. whistling at others. On 
the other was a mob that seemed to think of 
nothing but escape into the thick trees. 

The man-catcher looked on laughing. 

“It’s the one time I can’t handle them,” he 
said. ‘* When they reach the end after the long 
journey all they want is to get away. They 
stampede. They're like wild cattle at this moment. 
No, they won’t hurt themselves or anyone else. 
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Building the scows for running the canyon. 


‘They'll just tear about until they yet tired, or 
zre’stopped by the river. ‘They'll come trickling 
back all night and be ready for work in the 
morning. 1 don't know what does it.” He 
shrugged his shoulders. ‘I guess I’d have to be 
a‘ bohunk’ to understand.” 

Eastward there was escape if their strength 
lavted out the weary trek. \Westward there was 
only death, because in that direction lay only more 
untracked mountains— no “ tote road.”’ no path, 
no sign of life for more miles than human _ beings 
could endure. only a tangle of bush in the valleys 
and glaciers on the heights. And yet westward 
hundreds of them turned their faces. This was 
accounted for by the fact that a seemingly easy 
escape offered itself in that direction on the 
current of the Fraser River. A crazy raft or a 
stolen boat, and in a half-hour the fugitive 
“ bohunk ” was beyond pursuit. But the river 
had perils in store which, so far as I discovered, 
none of them ever overcame. 

For the Fraser, save down at its mouth, a 
thousand miles away, was unnavigable in the 
ordinary sense of the word. Within its thousand 
miles it includes a series of gorges and rapids. 
whirlpools and foaming torrents, that are perhaps 
unequalled in the world. To be sure. the con- 
tractors had dared its upper reaches from Mile 
53 for one hundred and fifty miles downwards, 
but it was a venture to be attempted only for the 
immense saving of transportation it involved. 
A few heavy scows constituted the first river 
fleet. Then the enterprise grew to two huge 


_ —or luck. 


steamers large enough to cross the ocean. I never 
fathomed the elaborateness and size of those 
steamers. ‘lo see one coming down river in the 
heart of such a country, on the current of such 
a river as the Fraser, was startling enough to make 
one rub one’s eyes. There were no passengers 
to use them save the contractors and the few 
“ bohunks ” they allowed aboard, but they had 
upper works enough to make them resemble a 
model of an ocean liner in a washtub. Yet they 
had but one serious accident. One of the boats 
ran on a rock, broke its back until the two 
halves hung from each other at a ridiculous angle, 
clung there long enough to be patched up so that 
it might be hauled to safety, and finally resumed 
its voyages with the line of its decks still woe- 
fully out of the straight. 

An experienced riverman, looking at the river 
at Tete Jaune, would venture on its waters with 
circumspection. It was obvious by the threaten- 
ing whirls beneath the oily surface that not far 
away were rapids, and many of them. Small 
motor-boats twisted about terrifyingly Ix fore 
settling down to the pull of the current. On: «an 
see from the Tete Jaune Valley the drop in the 
first half mile, but there are no rapids for many 
miles. 

‘The first is called Giscombe, the next Goat, 
and cach spells death to any but skilled rivermen 
And then comes the canyon—de:iruc- 
tion to many a riverman and almost unknown to 
luck. The canyon is a narrowing of the river 
banks for a stretch of not more than five hundred 
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yards. Through that narrow slit, beneath high 
clits, the stream rushes madly, dropping so 
furiously in its course that a huge whirlpool 
spins permanently in its midst. To one side juts 
a piercing rock. The contractors made the most 
of the opportunities of the river by running 
their boais to the upper edge of the canyon, where 
the freight was transferred to other boats on the 
lower side by means of a short railway. Now and 
then, of course, a scow missed the landing-place 
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I heard of a sub-contractor who. 
anxious to gct a gang of “bohunks”” 
the to his section below the canyon, 
sent them through on a scow— 
sixteen of them. Another, with 
a motor-boat necessary to his work down the 
river, shoved it off above the canyon with two 
Indians as its occupants. A man who looked down 
fascinated on that rushing trip described it to 
me. ‘the Indians, utterly incapable of steerin_. 


Pyramid Mountain wrapped in a snowstorm in midsummer. 


and was sucked into the canyon. Until a few 
rivermen were finally found who dared to navigate 
that awful quarter mile such an accident meant 
certain destruction, but after its perils had been 
overcome a few times more chances were taken. 


clutched ropes and simply hung on. The boat 
sheered off from the rock into the whirlpool. 
For minutes it hung there on end, the Indians, 
swung free at the ends of the ropes, whirling 
round and round. Finally the little craft flunz 
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itself out and reached the lower river, where it 
ran into the bank, the Indians being too exhausted 
to stop the engine. 

The “ bohunk ” who attempted to escape in 
that direction was lost. Many a shattered scow 
lying on the midstream rocks, on the banks, or 
floating aimlessly below, told the tale of the men 
who had failed. ‘To make the attempt by land 
was equally perilous. ‘lhere was no shelter but 
the trees, no path to follow, no food but the 
berries. One day a party of returning engineers 
came on a helpless * bohunk ” lying beside the 
river. where he had fallen to wait for death. For 
three weeks he had been wandering westwards, 
his only food the berries. 


Sometimes, in sheer reckless daring, 
A Mad the “ bohunk ” risks ife quite 
Wager. unnecessarily. One wagered that 


he would swim across Moose Lake, 
and on a Sunday his comrades gathered to cheer 
him on. On the face of it the feat was impossible, 
for every drop of chilling rainf.Il in that district 
has a thousand of freezing glacier water added 
to it. Every torrent flows direct from the ice 
above the tree-line. To thrust one’s hand into 
the lake is to numb it. I fell into one, and I know 
how, almost instantly, it puts one beyond efort. 
With a scow in trail the man set out. For almost 
half a mile he struggled on, and then the scow 
pulled him from the water temporarily paralyzed. 
Before he reached the bank the madman was 
trying to fix up another wager on a second 
attempt, and once on shore it was necessary to 
hold him back. 

On another occasion two mates undertook to 
climb Pyramid Mountain, one of the spectacular 
heights that overlook Jasper Station. Inex- 
perienced mountain climbers. they tackled the 
task without a particle of the necessary equip- 
ment. A snowstorm burst over them. On the 
second day one staggered down raving mad; 
the other was never found. 

The close confinement of the “ hohunks ” in 
crowded cars and huts led to frequent quarrels, 
and fighting is not a matter of fists to a “bohunk,” 
but of knives, revolvers, tecth—anything that 
will disable the opponent. It is the one who hesi- 
tates who is buried by his contemptuous friends. 
Murders were not uncommon ; fatal fights were 
frequent. None would *‘squeal,” for the instinct 
that called to the use of the knife repudiated 
the calling-in of the law when the result was 
fatal. There might result a vendetta, but never 
a police-call. 

Coming out one day from the main camp, I was 
dividing my time between the car reserved for 
the crew and the packed masses of “ bohunks ” 
behind. On that twelve-hour run to the first 


construction village the men amused themselves 
in their usual manner—cards, playing musical 
instruments, and shouting gibes at each other. 
Fights broke out a few times, but ihe crew always 
quelled them before guns appeared. Then an 
Italian who had been rasping for a couple of 
hours at an old violin was ordered by a big Swede 
to keep quiet. He replied in the orthodox manner, 
and in a twinkling the fight was on. I happened 
to be in the middle of it at the first blow, and a 
third party usually suf-ers with the defeated. 
‘The youthful, fair-haired Swede and the black- 
haired, tawny Italian saw nothing but each other. 
Half-a-dozen friends of each joined in, and in 
a minute the whole car seemed to be at it. My 
main anxiety was to call the crew before weapons 
were drawn. By good fortune a trainman hap- 
pened to enter the car. called his fellows, and by 
laying out a few we managed to anticipate that 
stage where it was the part of good judgment to 
lie low until one or other of the sides had killed 
the other or incapacitated it. 

With one of the trainmen I passed into the 
car behind just as a great hulking fellow leaped 
from his seat and began to rave up and down the 
aisle. I had noticed him a couple of times before 
~ his moody restlessness and isolation, his un- 
steady eyes and flushed cheeks. With the aid 
of several ‘ bohunks ” we got him tied down, 
but not before two seats had been broken and 
every button ripped off my coat. In the crew's 
car I discovered the trouble. 

Down the thick of his left thumb extended 
a terrible wound, torn and jagged and swollen. 
The wound had closed over the poison. Fis 
suffering must have been intense, the more 
because he had been concealing it so long. M 
emergency kit gave some immediate relief, and 
when his wandering mind returned he told me 
that he had fallen on glass and had been treating 
the wound with the stock remedies, soap and fat 
pork. I went back to his friend and learned 
the truth. He had been in a fight, and his oppo- 
nent had used a knife. 

* And what happened to the other ? ” I asked. 

The friend cast a swift glance at me and shook 
his head. Not another word would he say. It 
was unnecessary. 

All the way to Jasper I worked over that man’s 
wound, but my equipment was limited, and in 
a few hours I again took the precaution of tying 
the suffering man down. It was with relief that 
I handed him over to the doctor. I never heard 
what became of him. The poison had advanced 
so far that it might easily have been past control. 

An uglier thing still was murder. One night 
the engineers at Mile 47 were called from their 
beds by agonized shrieks from the grade below. 
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“Bohunks” returning from work at night, 


‘Throwing on a few clothes, they rushed down 
and found a “* bohunk” clad only in_ his 
underclothes lying between the rails in con- 
vulsions of pain. The nearest policeman was 
across the river, and down the steep bank, 
over the footbridge, and up the other side 
they carned him. ‘There he died after telling 
his story. He had heen on the never-ending 
trek out when he was joined by two others 
who, in the manner of the road, undertook 
their share of the provisioning and cooking. 
That night he had been given some hot drink 
with a bitter taste. and soon afterwards 
the poison began to work.  In_ his  helpless- 
ness the murderers had stripped him to his 
underclothes and left him on the grade to 
dic fhe miscreents were never caught. To 
trace a criminal among these foreigners from 
no better description than the dying man was 
able to give was hopeless. 
Some of the excitement of the 
Illicit Yellowhead Pass was provided 
Whisky. |v illieit’ «~whisky-running. The 
horril le soul-kiing stuff sold in 
the end-of-steel villazes made the men willing 
to pay almost any amount for anything approach- 
ing purity. On construction whisky was forbidden, 
and it never got into the camps, but in those 
end-of-steel villages it flowed in rivers, and hidden 
in the bush, when it could be brought through the 
police cordon, was the 
A bottle of * real” whi 


yore expensive liquor. 
suld for eight dollars, 


TRUNK PACIT 


about thirty-two shillings and sixpence. a high 
enough price to tempt the smugglers to defy 
the police. 

I was lying asleep one night on the shores of 
Moose Lake, the water before me brilliant in the 
moonlight, the opposite side black in the shadow 
of overhanging mountains, when I was jerked 
into bred wakefulness by the sharp explosion 
of a single revolver shot. As I jumped to my 
fect I could hear over in the shadow the sound 
of furious paddling, and further back another 
peddle working hard. By my ears I was able 
to follow the chase. ‘The pursuing canoe, appar- 
ently manned by a single paddle, had no chance 
with the pair of paddles ahead, and presently 
it stopped and two shots cut into the shadows 
in quick succession. But the pursued did not 
stop. A mile ahead was the end of the lake. and 
two miles beyond that the decaying end-of-steel 
villave at Mile 20. in its day the vilest hole in all 
Canada. For the next few di hundreds of 
“bohunks * would wander back to the new 
stock of whisky, pay their dollars, get robhed 
of the rest of their money, and remember the 
incident as a bright spot in their existence. 

{hose end-of-steel villa; by the way, were 
a blot on the face of the earth, ‘Ihey lived on 
the “* bohunk.” who never wearied in his search 
for entertainment. cost him what it might. I 
spent days in the best-known of these villages 
of the Rockies. and propose to describe my 
experiences in the final instalment of this article. 


(To be concluded.) 
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ODDS AND ENDS. 


King, Lewanika’s State Barge—‘‘ English As She is Written”—Sorting Rubies, etc. 


egewepees) HILE travelling 
PA in Rhodesia.” 
} writes a con- 
ik tributor, "I 
DEA) managed to 
™ secure a pho- 
tograph of King Lewanika’s 
state barge. The chief of the 
Barotse is a fine fellow, but 
I was much amused one after- 
noon to see him going out 
for a row attired in a top-hat 
and a gaudy dressing-gown. 
Soon after the rains commence 
the Barotse valley is flooded, 
and the natives migrate to the 
sandy belt some miles away 
for the season. The King 
always makes the trip in the 
royal barge, an enormous craft 
about a hundred feet long. 
In the centre are two com- 
partments, both covered in, 
one being the living-room and 
the other the sleeping quarters. On the roof of one of 
these compartments is erected a monster clephant, as a 
sort of kingly emblem, while on the other stands the court 
jester, who on this occasion amused the populace by 
pretending to hunt and shoot the elephant. A band of 
twenty musicians were accommodated on the barge, in 
addition to whom there were fifty or sixty paddlers and 
a host of bailers, for the barge was by no means water- 
tight. To the accompaniment of weird music and 
barbaric song the huge craft was propelled along on its 
journey, the return voyage taking place four or five 
months later.” 
Our next photograph depicts the interior of a University 


i 


Interior of a University prison in Germany, showing the remarkable sketches made by the siudents, 


prison in Germany. The very fact that the German 
Universities find it necessary’ to resort to such means of 
punishment does not speak well for the general behaviour 
of their students. This particular house of correction 
is situated at Marburg, Hesse. Here students who hive 
transgressed aguinst the rules of their college, but cre 
exempt from civil jurisciction, are confined by the aca- 
demic authorities. Sketching wou!d appear to be a favour- 
ite diversion of these youthful law-breakers, for every foot 
of the wall-space is covered with representations in coloured 
chalks, depicting the corps insignia, duelling episoccs, 
encounters with the police, and the nocturnal fro‘ics of 
the young men who have been confined here. 


rep ——e-eneee ges 


past we have 

“ English as she ms 

is written" a rest, 4 +A wideawake Publee - 
It is a circular 

dently intended 
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For some time 
been giving queer iyo Sher, 28 1906. 
specimens of 4 
but here is a gem 
that we really ' 
could not resist. One wt woul u tnake 
is owed, bya or Soe beucnes af- 

Japanese * Stock . 

Exchange — bro- 4 2 

ker,” and is evi nary “thor. Chance | Even 

to appeal to the : he . 1h ; 
same kind of a& ot a ada f 

people who , 

succumb to the z 

blandishments of . * 
Western bucket 
shops.” Like 
all works of art, 
the document 
speaks for itself. 
What could be 
more touching 
than the note ; 
about the fool 4 

who is “ daring it Gabjict Lualiow) C6, 
blindly,” and the 


frank conclusion: : NIHONDASHI -Ku 


“more or less, 


yours faith- A Japanese “Stock Exchange Broker's quaint circular. 
fully”? 

Ruby mining would appear to be just as exciting as engineers searching through the “ rubble” for these pre= 
hunting for diamonds, and the reward is often as great. cious stones. Weight for weight, a ruby is more waliable, 
Our next photograph is a typical scene at the famous ruby than a diamond, and it is estimated that a ruby the Colour 
mines at Mogok, in Upper Burma, and depicts one of the of pigeon’s blood, and weighing five carats, will fetch: 


ten times the price aff, 
a diamond of the same. 
weight. Furthermore,” 
the price increases with; 
the size of the stone. 
Every precaution is thas 
naturally taken to 
prevent such precios — 
objects being lost or, 
stolen. the, 
“ byon,” or ruby earth,’ 
is dug from the mine itis, 
placed in iron bins which. 
are then locked and: 

transported to the sort-- 
ing-room at the surface. 
Here the soil, which may> 
contain gems worth a 
fortune, is tipped into a 

“ pulsator,” a sort of 

perpetual-motion jigger,, 
which breaks the earth. . 
up and finally washes it” 
ay from the stones. 
and rubble. The latter 
is then dumped upon the 
sorting-table shown in 
our photograph, and is 
carefully gone over by 
experts. Between sixty” 
thousand and seventy- 
thousand pounds’ worth. 
of rubies are found at 

Sorting rubies at the Mogok Mines, Burma. these mines every year. 
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City Physicians Explain Why They Prescribe 
Nuxated Iron to Make Beautiful, Healthy 
Women and Strong, Vigorous Men. 


NOW BEING USED BY OVER THREE MILLION PEOPLE ANNUALLY 


Quickly transforms the flabby flesh, toneless tissues, and pallid cheeks of weak, anaemic men and women 
into a perfect glow of health and beauty— Often increases the strength of delicate, 
nervous, run-down folks 100 per cent in two weeks’ time. 


T is conservatively estimated that over three million 

people annually in this country alone are taking 

Nuxated Iron. Such astonishing results have been 
reported from its use both by doctors and laymen, 
that a number of physicians in various parts of the 
country have been asked to explain why they pre- 
scribe it so extensively, and why it apparently pro- 
duces so much better results than were obtained from 
the old forms of inorganic iron. 

Extracts from some of the letters received are 
given below: 

Dr. Ferdinand King, @ 
New York Physician and 
Medical Author, says: 
“There can be no vigur- 
ous iron men without 
iron.” 

Pallor means anaemia. 

Anaemia gneans iron 
deficiency. The skin of 
anaemic men and wo- 
men is pale. The flesh 
flabby. The muscles lack 
tone, the brain fags and 
the memory fails and 
they often become weak, 
nervous, irritable, de- 
spondent and melan- 
choly. When the iron 
goes from the blood of 
women, the roses go from their cheeks. In the most 
common foods of America, the starches, sugars, tible 
syrups, candies, polished rice, white bread, soda 
crackers, biscuits, macaroni, spaghetti, taploca, sago, 
farina, degerminated cornmeal, no longer is iron 
to be found. Refining processes have removed the 
th from these impoverished foods, 
of home cookery, by throwing 


silly methods 
down the waste-pipe the water in which our vege- 
tables are cooked are responsible for another grave 


and 


iron loss, 

“Therefore, if you wish to preserve your youthful 
vim and vigor to a ripe old age, you must supply the 
fron deficiency in your food by using some form of 
organic iron, just 1s you would use salt when your 
food has not enough salt.” 


Dr. FE. Sauer, a Boston 
Physician, = who has 
studied both in this 
country and in great 
European Medical Insti- 
tutions. says: “As I have 
said a hundred times 
over, organic fron is the 
greatest of all strength 
puilders. 

“If people would only 
take Nuxated Iron when 
they feel weak or run- 
down, inst of dosing 
themselves with habit- 
forming drugs, — stimu- 


nts and alcoholic bev- 

erages I am convinced 

that in this way they 

could ward off disease, 

preventing it becoming (Aas. 

organic in thousands of (2) \\ ii 
vy, 


cases and thereby the 
lives of thousands might ~) E. Sauer, M. D. 


be saved who now die 
every year from pneu- 
monia, grippe, kidney, liver, heart trouble and other 
dangerous maladies. The real and true cause which 
started their diseases was nothing more nor less than 
a weakened condition brought on by lack of iron in 
the blood." 

Not long agoa man came to me who was nearly half 
‘a century old and asked me to give hima preliminary 
examination for life insurance. I was astonished to find 
him with the blood pressure of a boy of twenty and 
as full of vigor, vim and vitality a young man; in 


le 


| filled his blood with 


fact, a young man he really was, notwithstanding his 
age. The secret, he said, was taking tron—Nuxated 
Iron had filled him with renewed life. At thirty he 
was in bad health; at forty-six he was careworn and 
nearly all in, Now at fifty—after taking Nuxated 
Iron—a miracle of vitality and his face beaming with 
the buoyancy of youth. 

Iron is absolutely necessary to enable your blood to 
change food into living tissue. Without it, no mat- 
ter how much or what you eat, your food merely 
passes through you without doing you any good. You 
don’t get the strength out of it, and as a consequence 
you become weak, pale and sickly-looking, just like 
a plant trying to grow in a soil deficient in iron. 

If you are not strong or well you owe it to yourself to 
make the following test: See how long you can work or 
how far you can walk without becoming tired. Next 
take two five-grain tablets of ordinary nuxated iron 
three times per day after meals for two weeks. Then 
test your strength again and see how much you have 
gained. I have seen dozens of nervous, run down 
people who were ailing all the while double their 
strength and endurance and entirely rid themselves 
of all symptoms of dyspepsia, liver and other troubles 
in from ten to fourteen days’ time simply by taking 
iron in-the proper form. And this affter they had 
in some cases been doctoring for months without ob- 
taining any benefit. But don't take the old torms 
of reduced iron, iron acetate, or tincture of tron 
simply to save a few cents, The iron demanded by 
Mother Nature for the red coloring matter in the 
blood of her children is, alas! not that kind of iron. 


| You must take iron in a form that can be easily ab- 


sorbed and assimilated to do you any good, otherwise 
it may prove worse than useless. Many an athlete 
and prize-fighter has won the day simply because he 
knew the secret of great streng.h and endurance and 
fron hefore he went into the 
affray; while many another has gone down in in- 
glorious defeat simply for the lack of iron.” 

Dr. Schuyler C. Jaques, =~ 
Visiting Sureon, St. EI 


abeth’s — Hospital 

York City, said: "I have 
never before given out 
any medical information 
or advice for publication, 
as I ordinarily do not 
believe in it. But in 


the case of Nuxated 
Iron I feel I would be 
remiss in my duty not 
to mention it. I_ have 
taken it myself and giv- 
en it to my patients with 
most surprising and sat- 
actory results, And 
those who wish quickly 
to increase their 
strength, power and en- 
durance will find it a most remarkable and wonder- 
fully effective remedy.” 

NOTE—Nurzated Iron, which ts prescribed and rec- 
ommended above by physicians in such a great variety 
of cases, is not a patent medicine nor secret remedy, 
but one which is well known to druggists and whi 


iron constituents are widely prescribed by emi- 
nent physicians everywhere. Unlike the older 
inorganic tron products it is easily assimilated, 


does not injure the teeth. make them black, nor upset 
the stomach; on the contrary, it is a most potent 
remedy in nearly all forms of indigestion as well as 
for nervous, run-down conditions. The manufacturers 
have such great confidence in nuxated iron that they 
offer to forfeit $100.00 to any charitable institution 
if they cannot take any man or woman under 60 
who lacks fron and incre their strength 100 per 
cent or over in four weeks’ time, provided they have 
no serious organic trouble. They also offer to refund 
your money {f it doesnot at least double your strength 
and endurance in ten days’ time. It le dispensed by 
all good druggists. 
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Former United States Senator Mason 


Pioneer in Pure Food and Drug Legislation, Father of Rural Free Delivery System 


Takes Nuxated Iron 


to obtain renewed strength, power and ‘endurance after the hardest 
fought political campaign of his life in which he was elected Congress- 
The results he obtained from taking 


man from the State of Illinois. 
Naxated Iron were so surprising that 


SENATOR MASON NOW SAYS 


Nuxated Iron should be made known to every nervous, run down, 


anaemic man, woman and child. 


Opinion of Doctor Howard James, late of the Manhattan State 
Hospital of New York and formerly Assistant Physician Brooklyn 
State Hospital, who has prescribed and thoroughly tested Nuxated 


Iron in his own private practice. 
WHAT SENATOR MASON SAYS: 


“I have often said I would never recommend medl- 
cine of any kind. I believe that the doctor's place. 
However, after the hardest political campaign of my 
fe, without a chance for a vacation, I had been 
starting to court every morning with that horrible 
tired feeling one cannot describe. I was advised to 
try Nuxated Iron, As a ploneer in the pure food 
and drug legislation, I was at first loath to try an 
advertixed remedy, but after advising with one of 
my medical friends, I gave it a test. The results 
have been so beneficial in my own case I made up 
my mind to let my friends know about it, and you 
are at liberty to publish this statement if you so 
desire. I am now sixty-five years of age, and I feel 
that a remedy which will build up the strength and 
increase the power of endurance of a man of my age 
should be known to every nervous, run-down anaemic 
man, woman and child.” 

Senator Mason's statement in regard to Nuxated 
Iron was shown to several physicians who were re- 
quested to give their opinions thereon. 

Dr. Howard James, late of the Manhattan State 
Hospital -of New York and formerly assistant physi- 
cian Brooklyn State Hospital, said: 

“Senator Mason is to be commended on handing 
ent this statement on Nuxated Iron for public print. 
There are thousands of men and women who need a strength 
and blood-builder, but do not know what to take 
‘anere is nothing like organic iron—Nuxated Iron—to 
sive increased strength, snap, vigor, and staying 
power, It enriches the blood, brin; roses to the 
cheeks of women ani is an unfailing source of re- 
newed vitality, endurance and power for men who 
burn up too rapidly their nervous energy in the 
strenuous strain of the great business competition of 
the day!" 

Dr. E. Sauer, a Boston physician, who has studied 
abroad in great European medical Institutions, said: 
“Senator Mason is right. As I have said a hundred 
times over, organic iron is the greatest of all strength 
builders. 

“Not long ago a man came to me who was nearly 
half a century old and asked me to give him a pre- 
iminary examination for life insurance. I was aston- 
i#hed to find him with the blood pressure of a boy 
of twenty and as full of vigor, vim and vitality as 
A young man; In fact, a young man he really was, 
notwithstanding his age. The secret. he said. was 
taking organic fron—Nuxated Iron had filled him 
with renewed life. At thirty he was in bad health; 
at forty-six he was care-worn and nearly all in. Now 
at fifty. after taking Nuxated Iron. a miracle of 
vitality and his face beaming with the buoyancy of 
youth. 

“Iron is absolutely neceraary to enable your blood 
to change food into Hving tissue. Without !t, no 
matter how much or what you eat. your food merely 
parses through you without doing you any good. You 
don't get the strength out of ft. and as a consequence 
you become wenk. pale and aicklv looking. just Hke a 
niant trying to grow In a roll deficient in fron. If 
you are not xtrong or well. you owe it to yourself to 
make the following test: See how long you can work 
er how far you can walk without becoming tired. 
Next. take two five-grain trbletx of ordinary nuxated 
fron three times per dav after meals for two weeks. 
Then tert your atrength again. and see how much 
you have gained. T have seen dozens of nervous, 


run-down people who 
were i the 
while double their 
strength and endurance 
and entirely rid them- 
selves os all symp- 
toms _ o} spepsia, 
liver and other trou- 
bles. in from ten to 
fourteen days’ | time 


this, Former United States Senator Wm. E. 
Mason, recently elected Member of 


toning tor months the U. S. Congress from Illinots. 


without obtaining. 
any benefit. But 
don’t take the old 
forms of reduced 
iron, iron acetate or 
tincture of iron sim- 
ply to save a few 
cents. The iron de- 


Senator Mason's championship of 
Pure Food and Drugs legislation, 
his fight for the rural free delivery 
system, and his strong advocacy of 
all bills favoring labor and the rights 
of the masses as azainst trusts and 
Ar Washington and endeared Mint 

shi ind endeared him 

manded by Mother J the hearts of the workingman and 
Nature for the red | the great masses of people through- 
coloring matter in | out the United States Senator 
the blood of her | Mason has the distinction of being 
children 1s, alas! | oneof the really big men of the na: 
not that kind of | Son. | His strong endorsement of 
fron, You must | Nusated Iron must convince any in- 

went thinking feader that it 
take iron in a form | must bea preparation of very great 
that can be eastly | merit and one which the Senator 
absorbed. and assim- | feelsis bound to be of great value 

jate 0 do you 


any good, _other- 
wise it may prove 
Worse than useless. 

‘Many an athlete Since Nuvated Iron has obtained 
and prize fighter has | such an enormous sale—over three 


won, the day rim- | milion i 
people using it annually— 
ply because he knew | other iron reparations are often 


the secret of great | recommended as a substitute for it, 
‘The reader should remember that 
there is a vast difference between 


otherwise he could-not afford to len 
his name to it, especially after his 


to the masses of people everywhere, 


strong advoca 


of pure food and 
drugs legislation, 


Nh with iron i i 

¢ ordinary metallic iron and the or- 
fore he went | into janic fron contained: in Nuxated 
the va hs Ps ite ron, therefore, always insist on 
gone down in ee | having, Nuxated Iron as recom. 


mended by Dr Howard James, and 


glorious defeat sim- | other physicians 


py for the lack of 
iron. 


NOTE—Nuxated Iron, which is prescribed and rec- 
ommended above by physicians in such a great variety 
of cases, is not a patent medicine nor secret remedy, 
but one which is well known to druggists and whose 
fron constituents are widely prescribed by emi- 
nent physicians both in Europe and America, Unlike the older 
inorganic fron products it is easily assimilated, 
does not injure the teeth, make them black. nor upset 
the stomach; on the contrary, it is a most potent 
remedy in nearly oll forms of indigestion as well as 
for nervous, run-down conditions. The manufacturers 
fave such great confidence in nuxated fron that they 
offer to forfeit $100.00 to any charitable institution 
if they cannot take any man or woman under 60 
whe Iacks fron and increase their strength 100 per 
cent or over in four weeks’ time, provided they have 
no serious organic trouble. They also offer to refund 
your money !f it does not at least double your strength 
and enduranee in ten days’ time. It is dispensed by 
all good druggists. 


Nuxated Iron to Make New Age of 
Beautiful Women and Vigorous Iron Men 


Say Physicians—Quickly Puts Roses Into the Cheeks of Women and Most Astonishing Youthful 
Vitality Into the Veirs of Men—It Often Increases the Strength and Endurance of 
Delicate, Nervous.“Run-Down” Folks 100 Per Cent. in Two Weeks’ Time. 


Opinion of Dr. Schuyler Jaques, Visiting Surgeon of St. Elizabeth's Hospital, New York City 


INCE the remarkable discovery of organic iron, 

Nuxated Iron or “Fer Nuxate,” as the French 

call it, has taken the country by storm. It is 
conservatively estimated that over three million peo- 
ple annually are taking it in this country alone. 
Most astonishing results are reported from its use 
by both physicians and laymen. So much so that 
doctors predict that we shall soon have a new age 
of far more beautiful, rosy-cheeked women and vig- 
orous iron men. 

Dr, Ferdinand King, a New York Physician and 
Medical Author, when interviewed on the subject, 
said: ‘There can be no vigorous iron men without 
iron, Pallor means anaemia. Anaemia means iron 
deficiency, The skin of anaemic men and women 
is pale. The flesh flabby. The muscles lack tone; 
the brain fags and the memory fails, and often they 
become weak, nervous, irritable, despondent and mel- 
ancholy. When the iron goes from the blood of 
women, the roses go from their cheeks, 

“In the most common foods of America, the 
starches, sugars, table syrups, candies, polished rice, 
white bread, soda crackers, biscuits, macaroni, spa- 
ghefti, tapioca, sago, farina, degerminated corn-meal, 
no longer is iron to be found. Refining prc 
have removed the iron of Mother Earth from these 
impoverished foods, and silly methods of home cook- 
ery, by throwing down the waste pipe the water in 
which our vegetables are cooked, are responsible for 
another grave iron loss, 

Therefore, if you wish to preserve your youthful 
vim and vigor to a ripe old age, you must supply 
the iron deficiency. in your food by using some form 
of organic iron, just as you would use salt when 
your food has not enough salt." 

Dr. E. Sauer, a Boston Physician, who has studied 
hoth in this country and in great European Medical 
institutions, sai “As I have said a hundred times 
over, organic iron is the greatest of all strength 
builders. If people would only take Nuxated Iron 
when they feel weak or rundown, instead of dosing 
themselves with habit-forming drugs, stimulants and 
alcoholic beverages I am convinced that in this way 
they could ward off disease, preventing it becoming 
organic in thousands of cases and thereby the lives 
of thousands might be saved who now die every year 
from pneumonia, grippe, kidney, liver, heart trouble 
and otfer dangerous maladies. The real and true 
cause which started their disease was nothing more 
nor less than a weakened condition brought on by 
lack of iron in the blood. 


“Not long azo a man came to me who was nearly 
half a century old and asked me to give him a pre- 
liminary examination for life Insurance. T was as- 
tonished to find him with the blood pressure of a 
hoy of 20 and as full of vigor, vim and vitelity as 
a young man; in fact, a young man he really was, 
notwfthstanding his age. The secret, he said. was 
taking iron—Nuxated Iron had filled him with re- 
newed life. At 20 he was in had health; at 46 he 
was care worn and nearly all In. Now at 50, after 
taking Nuxated Tron, a miracle of vitality and his 
face beaming with the buoyancy of youth. Tron is 
absolutely necessary to enable your blood to change 
food into living tissue. Without it, no matter how 
mvch or what you eat, your food merely passes 
through you without doing you any good. You dont 
eet the strength out of {t, and as a consequence you 
hecome weak, pale and sicklv looking, just like a 
nlant trying to grow in a soll deficient in fron. If 
vou are not strong or well. you owe It to yourself to 
make the following test: See how long you can work 
er how far ven can walk withont becoming tired 
Next take two five-eroin tablets of ordinary nuxated 
tron three times ner day after menls for two weeks. 
‘Then tect vour streneth arsin and see how much vou 
have gained. T have seen dozens of nervous, run- 
down neonle who were alling all the while double 
‘heir streneth and endurance and entirely rid them- 
eelves of all symptoms of dvsnensia, liver and other 


troubles in from ten to fourteen days’ time simply 
by taking iron in the proper form. And this, after 
they had in some cases been doctoring for months 
without obtaining any benefit. But don’t take the 
old forms of reduced iron, iron acetate, or tincture 
of iron simply to save a few cents. The iron de- 
manded by Mother Nature for the red coloring mat- 
ter in the blood of her children is, alas! not that 
kind of iron, You must take iron in a form that can 
be easily absorbed and assimilated to do you any 
good, otherwise it may prove worse than useless. 
Many an athlete and prize-fighter has won the day 
simply because he knew the secret of great strength 
and endurance and filled his blood with iron before 
he went Into the affray; while many another has 
gone down in inglorious defeat simply for the lack 
of fron.” 

Dr. Schuyler C. Jaques, Visiting Surgeon of St. 
Elizabeth's Hospital, New York City, sald: “I have 
never before given out any medical information or 
advice for publication as I ordinarily do not believe 
in it. But in the case of Nuxated Iron I feel I 
would he remiss in my duty not to mention it. I 
Rave taken it myself and given it to my patients 
with most surprising and satisfactory results. And 
those who wish to increase thei? strength, power and 
endurance will find it a most remarkable and won- 
derfully effective remedy.” 

NOTE.—Nuxated Iron, which is prescribed and 
recommended above by physiclans in such a great 
variety of cases, is not a patent medicine nor secret 
remedy, but one which fs well known to druggists 
and whose iron constituents are widely prescribed 
by eminent physicians both in Europe and America. 
Unlike the older inorganic fron products, {t is easily 
assimilated, does not injure the teeth, make them 
black, nor upset the stomach: on the contrary, it is 
a most potent remedy in nearly all forms of indiges- 
tion as well as for nervous, run-down conditions. 
The manufacturers have such great confidence in 
nuxated iron that they offer to forfeit $100.00 to any 
charitable institution if they cannot take any man 
or woman under 60 who lacks fron, and increase 
their strength 100 per cent. or over in four weeks’ 
time, provided they have no serious organic trouble. 
They also offer to refund your money if it does not 
st least double vour strength and lendnrance in ten 
days’ time. It fsiodisnerxed bv All ood, druggists. 
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City Physicians a ech Why They Prescribe 


Nuxated Iron to 


ake Beautiful, Healthy 


Women and Strong, Vigorous Men. 


NOW BEING USED BY OVER THREE MILLION PEOPLE ANNUALLY 


Quickly transforms the flabby flesh, toneless tissues, and pallid cheeks of weak, anaemic men and women 
into a perfect glow of health and beauty—Often increases the strength of delicate, 
nervous, run-down folks 100 per cent in two weeks’ time. 
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country alone are taking Nuxated 
Iron. Such astonishing results have been 
reported from its use both by doctors 
and laymen, that a number of well- 
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known physicians in various parts of the 
country have been asked to explain why 
they prescribe {t so extensively, and why 
it apparently produces so much better 
results than were obtained from the old 
form of inorganic tron. 

Extracts from some of the letters re- 
ceived are given below: 

Dr, Ferdinand King, a New York phy- 
sician and Medical Author, says: “There 
can be no vigorous iron men without fron.” 

Pallor means anaemia. 

Anaemia means tron deficiency. The 
skin of anaemic men and women is pale. 
The flesh flabby. The muscles lack tone, 
the brain fagsand the memory falls and 
they often become weak, nervous, Irritable, despondent 
and melancholy. When the iron goes from the blood 
of women, the roses go from their cheeks. 

In the most common foods of America. the starches, 
sugars, table syrups, candies, polished rice, white 
bread, soda crackers, biscuits, macaroni, sphaghettt, 
tapioca, sago, farina, degerminated cornmeal, no longer 
is iron to he found. Refining processes have removed 
the iron of Mother Earth from these !mpoverished 
foods, and silly methods of home cookery, by throwing 
down the wastepipe the water in which our vegetables 
are cooked are responsible for another grave iron loss. 

Therefore, if you wish to preserve your youthful vim 
and vigor to a ripe old age, you, must supply the iron 
deficiency in your food by using some form of organic 
fron, just as you would use salt when your food has 
not enough salt. 

—Dr. E. Sauer, a Boston physician who has studied 
both in this country. and in great European Medical 
Institutions, says: “As I have said a hundred times 
over, organic fron ts the greatest of all strength bulld- 
ers. Tf people would only take Nuxated Iron when 
they feel weak or run down, instead of dosing them- 
selves with habit-forming drugs, stimulants and alco- 
holic bevernges, IT am convinced that In this way they 
could ward off disease, preventing it becoming organic 
in thousands of cases and thereby the Hives of thousands 
might be saved who now dle every year from pneumo- 
nia, grippe, kidney, Iver, heart trouble and other 
dangerous maladies. The real and true cause which 
started their disease was nothing more or less than a 
weakened condition brought on by a lack of fron in 
the blood.” 

Not long ago aman came tome who was nearly half 
a century old and asked me to give him a preliminary 
examination for Ife inaurance. I was astonished to 
find him with the blood pressure of a hoy of twenty 
nnd aa full of vigor, vim and vitality as a young man; 
fn fact, a young man he really was, notwithstanding 
hisage. The secret, he said, was taking fron—Nuxated 
Iron had filled him with renewed Iife. At thirty he 
was in bad health; at forty-six he was careworn and 
nearly all In—now at fifty, after taking Nuxated Tron, 
fi miracle of vitality and his face beaming with the 
buoyancy of Youth. 

Tron fs absolutely necessary to enable your blood to 
change food into-living tissue, Without It, no matter 
how much or what you eat, your food merely passes 
through you without doing you any good. You don’t 
get the strength “Sut of It. and as a consequence you 
hecome weak, pale and sickly looking, just lke a plant 
trying to grow in a soil deficient in fron. 


without becoming” 
Next take two 
tablets of ordinary: 


ated fron three times 
a day after meals for 
two weeks, then test 
your strength again and 
ree how much you have 
gained. I have seen 
dozens of nervous, run- 
down people who were 
ailing all the while 
double their strength 
and endurance and entirely tid themselves of all symp- 
toms of dyspepsia, liver and other troubles in from 
ten to fourteen days’ time simply by taking fron in 
the proper form. And this after they had in some 
cases been doctoring for months without obtaining any 
benefit. But don’t take the old forms of reduced iron. 
fron acetate, or tincture of iron simply to save a few 
cents. The iron demanded by Mother Nature for the 
red coloring matter in the blood of her children is 
alas! not that kind of fron. You must take fron in a 
form that can be easily absorbed and assimilated to 
do you any good, otherwise it may prove worse than 
useless. Many an athlete and prize-fighter has won 
the day simply because he knew the secret of great 
strength and endurance and filled his blood with fron 
hefore he went Into the affray, while many another 
has gone down in Inglorious defeat simply for the 
lack of iron. 

Pr. Schuyler C. Jaques, Visiting Surgeon. St. Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital. New York City, sald: “I have never 
before given out any medical information or advice for 
publication, as I ordinarily do not believe in ft. But, 
in the case of Nuxated Iron I feel I would be remiss 
in my duty not to mention it. TI have taken It myself 
and given it to my patients with most surprising and 
satisfactory results, And those who wish quickly to 
increase their strength, power and endurance will find 
{ta most remarkable and wonderfully effective 
remedy.” 


NOTE—Nuxated Iron, which is prescribed and recommended 
above by physicians in such a great variety of cases, is not a patent 
medicine nor secret remedy, but one which is well known to druggists 
and whose iron constituents are widely prescribed by eminent physi- 
cians everywhere. Unlike the older inorganic iron products, it is 
easily assimilated, does not injure the teeth, make them black nor 
upset the stomach; on the contrary, it is a potent remedy in nearly 
all forms of indigestion, as well as fornervous, run-down conditions. 
‘The manufacturern have auch great confidence in Nuxated Iron that 
they offer to forfeit $100.00 to any charitable institution if they 
cannot take any man or woman under 60 who lacks iron, and in- 
Crease their strength 100 per cent orover in four weeks" time, pro- 
vided they have Pe serions organic trouble They also ofer to re- 


fund your money if it does not at least double your strength and en- 
durance in ten days’ time. It is dispensed by all good druggists, 
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Nuxated Iron to Make New Age of 
Beautiful Women and Vigorous Iron Men 


Say Physicians—Quickly Puts Roses Into the Cheeks of Women and Most Astonishing Youthful 
Vitality Into the Veirs of Men—It Often Increases the Strength and Endurance of 
Delicate, Nervous “Run-Down” Folks 100 Per Cent. in Two Weeks’ Time. 


Opinion of Dr. Schuyler C. Jaque 


INCE the remarkable discovery of organic iron, 
Nuxated Iron or ‘er Nuxate,” as the French 
call it, has taken the countr: by storm. It is 
conservatively estimated that over three million peo- 
ple annually are taking it in this country alone. 
Most astonishing results are reported from Its use 
by both physicians and laymen. So much so that 
doctors predict that we shall soon have a new age 
of far more beautiful, rosy-cheeked women and :vig- 


orous iron men. 

Dr. Ferdinand King, a New York Physicfan and 
Medical Author, when interviewed on the subfect. 
sald: “There can be no vigorous fron men without 
iron. Pallor means anaemia. Anaemia means iron 
defictency. The skin of anaemic men ard women 
is pale. The flesh flabby. The muscles lack tone: 
the brain fraes and the memory folle, and often thee 
become weak. nervous, irritable, despondent and mel- 
ancholy. When the fron goes from the blood of 
women, the roses go from thelr cheeks, 

“In the most common . foods of America, the 
starches, sugars, table .avrnnn.. polished rice, white 
bread. soda crackers, biscuits, macaroni, rnachetti, 
taniocs, sago. farina. deverminated carn-meal, na 

longer in fern to he found, Refining neocoeced 
have removed the iron of Mother Farth from there 
impoverished fonds. and silly methods af home can'- 
ery. by throwing down the wnete nine the water In 
which our vegetables are cooked, are responsible for 
another grave iron loss, 

‘Therta-n ff vou wish to preserve your vorthful 
vim and vigor to a ripe old nage, you must sinn'y 
the Iron defictency in your food hv using some form 
of -errantc fron, fust as you would use salt when 
your fond has not enonch rolt.” 

Dr. BL Saner. a Rarton Phyeisian, who has steatcd 
hath In this conntry and in great Euronean Medical 
institutions. said: “As T have aiid a hundred times 
over. organic fron is the preatest of nll rtreneth 
bullders. Tf neonle would only take Nuxated Tron 
when they feel weak or rundown. Instead of dosing 
themeelves with hahit-forming drugs. rtimularts and 
aleaholic heverawes Tam convinced that In this way 
they could ward off disease, preventing tt hecomme 
organic In thousands of cases and thereby the Hives 
of thousands might be saved who now dle every year 
from pneumonia. grippe. kidney, Hver, heart trouble 
and otfier dangerous matadies, The real and true 
cause which started their diseasa was nothing more 
nor lers than a wenkened condition brought on by 
a lack of iron In-the blood. 

“Nat lone nea a man cama ta me who was nearly 
half a century olf and asked ma to etve him a pre- 
liminary examination for Hfe Insurance. J was ase 
tontshed to find him with the blood nresenre of a 
hoy of 20 nd as full of vicor, vim and vitality as 
a youre man; in fact. a young man he really was, 
natetthatanding his ave, The secret, he said. was 
taking jron—Nuxated Iron had filled him with re- 
newed Ife. At 30 he was in had health: at 48 he 
war care worn pnd nearly nll in. Now at &0. after 
takine Nuxnted Tron, a miracle of vitality and his 
free beaming with the buevancy of vonth. Tron ts 
ahealntely necerrary to enable vour hinod to change 
fhod into living tissue. Withont {t. no matter how 
much or what vou ent. your food merely prases 
throngh you withort doing von any gand. You don’t 
ret the streneth ont of {t. nnd asa conmennence you 

fhacome wenk. pale and aickiv looking, just Hke & 
‘ plant trying to grow In a rofl deficient in fron. If 
you are not strong or well.. you owe It to yourself to 
make the following test: See how long you can work 
or hew far you can walk withont hecoming tired. 
Next tako two five-grain tablets of ordinary nuxated 


fron three times ner day after meals for two weeks, 

Then test vour atreneth again and see how much you 

Rave gained. T have seen dozens of nervous, run- 

down neonle who were -afling all the while double 

thelr atreneth and endurance and entirely rid them. 

pelves of all symptoms of dyspepsia, Nver and otner 
+ 


Visiting Surgeon of St. Elizabeth's Hospital, New York City 


troubles in from ten to fourteen days’ time simply 
by taking fron in the proper form. And this. after 
they -had fn some cases been doctoring for months 
without obtnining any henefit. But don’t take the 
old forms of reduced Iron, fron acetate. or tincture 
of fron simniv to save a few cents. The iron de- 
manded hy Mother Nature for the red coloring mat- 
ter In tha blood of ler children fs. alas! not that 
kind of fron. You must take fron fn a form that can 
he, easilv absorhed and assimilated to do you anv 
good, otherwise {t may prove worse than useless. 
Many an athlete and prize-fighter has won the dav 
simply hecaure he knew the secret of erent strength 
and endurance and filled his blond with fron hefore 
he went into the affray; while many another has 
gone down in inglorious defeat simply for the lack 
of fron.” 

Dr. Schuyler C. Jaoues, Visiting Sureeon of St. 
Elizabeth's Hoernital, New York City, sald: “I have 
never hefore given out any medical information or 
advice for publication as T ordinarily do not helleve 
in ff. Rut in the case of Nuxated Iron TI feel T 
would he remiss in mv duty not to mention ft. T 
have taken {it myself and given it to mv patients 
with mort surprising and satisfactory results. And 
those who wish quickly to Increase their strenoth. nower and 
endurance will find {t a most remarkable and won- 
derfullv effective remedy. 

NOTE.—Nuxated Tron, which “is: prescribed and 
recammended above bv phvstctans in such a great 
varletv of cares. is not a patent medicing nor recret 
remedy. but one which is well known to drecicts 
and whore fron constituents are widely nreserihed 
hy eminent nhvsicians heth In Eurone and Amerten, 
Tniltee the older inorgan{e tron nroduete, it te anally 
nasimilated. does not iniure the teeth. make them 
Diack. nor unset the stomach: on the contrerv. ft ts 
A mort potent remedy fn nearly all forma of Indices. 
tion as well as for nervons. rin-dewn cordittons. 
The mannfacturere have anch erent canfidence in 
nuxated fron that they offer to forfelt £190.00 to anv 
charitable tnstitution if thev cannot take anv man 
or woman under 60 who lacks fron, and increase 
their streneth 190 ner cent. or over tn four weeks’ 
time, provided they have no serious, organic trouble. 
They also offer to refund your money If it does not 
-* Yeast double vour streneth and ‘endurance In ten 
days’ time. It is dispensed by all good druggistn 
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